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aUESTIOMNlIBE ' ISSUED BY THE INDIIN STATES 

COMMITTEE. 

Introductory Remarks. 

The. terms of ].*efei‘eijee are— 

(1) to re])oi‘t upon the relationship between the Paramount Power 
and tiie States with particular reference to the rights and 
obligations arising from : — 

(a) treatieSj enga,g*ements and saiiads, and 

(b) usage, sii'lferance and other causes ; 

(2) to eiiCjiiire into the hnaiiciai and economic relatioiis between 
Britisii India ajid the States and to make aiij reeoiniiienda- 
iions that the Gomniittee- niav consider ulesira'bie or necessary 
for tlieii* more satisfactory a, djiistment. 

2. The Goniinittee do not consider that the substance of part (1) of 
tlie terms of reference can be suitably dealt witli by a rpiestionnaire. 
I\toreover, it is understood that the Standing* Committee of the 
Cliaml.)ei’ of Princes and a large luimber of the Princes and Clnefs 
]>resent in Delhi fur tlie meeting of the Chamber of Princes liace 
obtained legal assistance on the general questions raised in regard to it 
and that the Committee will liave the beiietit of such assistance. 
Shoiiid any State wish to place its own views on record it is hoped 
that it will do so. 

It vshould be stated that the Committee are not empowered to deal 
with past decisions of the Paiumount Power, or present differences 
between them and the States, except in so far as they illustrate, or 
hear upon, the relationship existing between the Paramount Power 
and the States. Tlje Commit tee do not, liowever, desire to limit the 
erideiicc w'hicdi the States may wish to bring forward in arguing* their 
cases by referring to past decisions or pmeseiit differences of opinion 
within the limits of the first part of the iiLstructions, which refer only 
to the existing relationship, and in so far as they may consider it 
necessary to do, so. 

d. Tile questiomuiire, thei‘eibre, deals with the second part of the 
inslructions only. As the Indian B.fates have not yet placed before 
the Corarniitee the questions wliicli tliej wish to bring forward, iliis 
questionnaire is Ixised upon the records of tlie Political Department in 
so far as they relate to matters that have recently come under notice 
or discussion. Other questions than those covered by the questionnaire 
may therefore ])e raised hy the States, The Committee are anxioirs 
that every opportunit\* should be given to the States io place their 
views before them in so far as they are covered by the terms of reference. 

QUESTIONS. • . 

Customs. • 

5. — (a) Do the States claim a share of the Imperial customs revenue 
and, if so, on what grounds ? 

(b) Has the recent raising of customs duties adversely affected'' the 
States or their subjects ? If so, 'please quote facts and fisynrfiR. 
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(c) Would the States he .prepared to abolish their own iiiipori uiui 
export, duties on' condition of receiving a share, to he agreed upon, ol 
Imperial customs revenue ? ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(cl) On 'vvhat grounds do the Princes who are Meiiioeir m) fm 
Chamber in their own rig'ht, other than those already eiijtwdng exeuipp>< oi. 
claim exemption from . the payment of ciistonis duties ori articles 
imported for the personal use of themselves or tlieir ianiilies f 

Railway jurisdiction. 

6. Have the States anything to add to the siiiiiTiiiiry regarding 
jurisdiction over lands occupied by railways in ilieii* territoi'iesn a>* 
amended by the Standing Committee of the Cliaiiiber of Princes on 
the 20th August 1924 ? (See Aiinexure A.) 

Mints and Currency. 

7. Are there any considerations relative to this qiiesfiuii which iht* 
States would like to bring before the Oomniittee ? 

Dealings between Indian States and Capitalists and Financial Agents. 

8. Have the States anything to add to the summary ai'iproveil by 
the Chamber of Princes in November 1924 in regard to this question Y 

Manufacture and Export of Salt by the Darbars. 

9. This subject is dealt with by treaties and agreements benvt‘im ^ 
the States and the Government of India. Have tlie Stiites aiiv 
representations to make in regard to it ? 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

10. Have the States any objection to the working of the exist isiu' 
system of telegraph and jiostal services within their terr'itorle;-. and. 
what claims do they make to the profits, if any. ncciaiiiig from ih.c-i: 
services, and in the event of losses, ^voiild the States be jfrepared lo 
share the losses ? 

Discussion of matters of joint interest to British India and the States, 

11. What procedure would the States desire for the joint discussion 
of questions in which the interests of the States and the interests (c 
British India may not be identical ? Recently, special Sub-Corn 

of Dewans have been appointed by the Standing ComniiUee of the 
Chamber of Princes to confer with OlEcers of the Ckwernment of luuia. 
Has this procedure t been found lobe satisfactory r If not, whet 
procedure is suggested ? 

General financial relations. 

12. Have the States any suggestions to make with lugard \n liH' 
general iiiiaucial arrangements existing between them and llihlAi 
India? 

Opium. * 

^13. Do the States desire to bring forward any qiiesiioii?: in cumieciioii 
with opium ? 

Excise. 

14. Do the Statos desire to bring forward any questions in eoimectiun 

with Excise ? ... 

General. 

15. Do the States desire to bring forward any other t|uesliun^. rdA 

para. 4 above ? . ■ 
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ANKEXURE. A. 

Summary as amekdkd by the STiMDiNG Committee of the 
Chamber op Princes on the 20th August 1924. 

1, In 1891 tlie principle was laid down tliat, as soon as a Darbar 
railway Became part of Vv line of commimicatioii Between State territory 
on the one Band and BritisB or State territory on tlie other, a cession 
of jiirisdietion slionid Be required. SitBseqnent cleYelopments Bave, 
BoweYer, consideraBly modified the view then talven. It %vas, for 
instance, decided in 1898 that tlie order's sBonld not Be so interpreted 
as to require cession of jurisdiction over a line lying’ wBolly w’itBin 
State limits But connected at one end -witB tire BritisB Kaiiway system. 
Again, in 1898, a DarBar rvas permitted to retain jarisdiction over a 
portion of State Railway in spite of tire fact that a portion of the line 
traversed another State. Three years later the orders were relaxed in 
aiiotlier case, in which a DarBar was permitted to retain juTasdictioii 
althoiigli the railway peneti-ated into British territory. In 1902 a 
further step in the same direction was taken, a Daiirar Being permitted 
to i'etaiii jurisdiction over a proposed railway even tliough it miglit 
snbseqnently form part of a line connected at both ends with the 
British The principle of tlie original orders lias also been 

lelaxed in several cases where lines pass througli more than one State 
by ])ermitting Dai'bars to retain jurisdiction over the portions of the 
lines within tlieir respective limits. 

2. In the case of railway lines over which full civil ami criminal 
jni'isdiction lias been ceded, the jiolicy of the GJov'ernmeiif of India lias 
been to apply to tluise lands only sueli laws as are necessary for the 
administration of civil and criminal justice, together tvitli the Railway 
Post Oliice and Telegrapli Acts. I'liere are cases in which it has been 
found coiiv'euient to apply to sncli. lands the laws of an adjoining 
British district f -,i Hoc, but all such laws are not enforced in those 
lands and iiseal laws particularly are not enforced, as it m not the 
]>oiiey of the Government of India to raise revenue from lands wliich are 
ceded for railway purposes. An Act such as the Excise Act is, however, 
applied io such lands wlien it is required to control tlie consumption of, 
and tratlie in. liquor on railway stations, or to protect tlie excise 
revenue of British India. A law such as an Intoxicating Drugs Law 
may also be enacted for such lands when 6?xperience has shown that it 
is necessary to prevent smuggling through the railwa,ys, as much in 
tlie interests of tlie States themselves as of Government. Such a 
measure, though fiscal, is not revenue producing, and the Government 
of India make no profit out of it. 

8. The following are the conditions on whicn the Government of 
India are prepared to consent to the permanent retention of jurisdiction 
In- Btares over tlie railways in their territories other than tho>se which 
form parts of an iniportant through route operated by the Government 
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of iBclia or by a Company in the profits of wliidi tlie (^orwmnmi of 
India sliares : — ■ ^ ■ 

' (i) tliat the State or a Company or iiiclividnal or association of 
. indmcliials authorised by the State is either the oiTiiei* of the 
'Railway or at least has , a substantial iiitoresl; in it and 

works it; 

(ii) that the State possesses proper inaeliincTj for the tidniiiiisn'i / 1 utii 

of justice : 

. . (iii) that ■ adequate con troL over, the working and faninteiiance »'ff 
the line is retained either hj the application of an eiaiclioeiit 
'and rules similar to 'the Indian Railways Act and. tlie rules 
made thereunder, or otherwise ; 

(iv) that the State will grant permission fin* such ihspec;iioii.s of ihe 
line by G-OTernment Railway oflicials as may ho i'i.)!isidero..l. 

necessary. 

4,. In case of grave public e-mergeiicy or in tlio .slraregic auid nriliTury 
interests of the Empire it is necessary to Iiave nm'ty of comrol, and !'ho 
Imperial G-oyerument feel confident that tlicy may rely on the Indian 
"States to co-operate 'with them as nmy be nec?es.sary on such occasit,ins. 

5. In the case of serious failure to comply with taoalifiMjis (iiy fiii) 
and (iv) in para. 3 above, the British GoYeriiment nmy lakt? sncdi stcjis 
as are necessary to efiect a re'inedy, provltled that wliere, in pnrMium.'e 
of this clause, it becomes ultimately necessary to l.aki? over jurisiliel ion 
such jurisdiction shall be restored to tise State (‘uiK*t'r!]i'd tai iis c’iviuu' 
adequate assurances, to the GoTei*iime,ut c»f India for the pru|)i*r 
observance of the conditious in future. 
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Extract from the questionnaire issued hy the Indian States 

Committee, 

CUSTOMS. 

5. — (a) Do the States claim a share of the imperial customs revemie 
and, if so, on what grounds? 

(fo) Has the recent raising of customs duties adversely affected the 
States or their subjects? If so, please quote facts and figures. 

(c) Wouid the States be prepared to abolish their own import and 
export duties on condition of receiving a share, to be agreed upon, of 
imperial customs revenue? 

(d) On what grounds do the Princes who are Members of the Chamber 
in their own right, other than those already enjoying exemption, claim 
exemption from the payment of customs duties on articles imported 
for the personal use of themselves or their families? 
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HYDERABAD. 

The most important document defining the track relations of Hydera- 
bad with the Government of India is the Commercial Treaty or 1802 
(pp. 78-81 Vol. IX Aitchisonk Treaties). Under this treaty neither 
party might impose a higher duty than five per cent, ad valoron on any 
a ltd cde imported from the otherk possessions by the traders of either^, 
and free transit was to be accorded bet’ween the territories of the 
ooiitracting parties of all articles being the growth, produce, or manii- 
facture of each respectively, or of any part of His Britannic Majesty’s 
dominions. Hyderabad was further accorded the free use of the 
sea-port of Masiilipatam. His exalted Highness’ Government is advised 
by eBiinent counsel {vide Annexures xl, B, and 0 at close of this reply) 
that the effect of flrticle 3 of this Treaty, read with its other provisions, 
is to debar the East India Company’s successor in interest from im- 
posing any duty on articles imported from any part of the British 
Empire into the Xizani’s Dominions. Further, the same article makes 
it clear that no export duty may be imposed on any article 
being the growth, produce or manufacture of Hyderabad when exported 
outside British India. 

These provisions have doubtless been overlooked by the Government of 
India when imposing general tariffs: and, until recent years, the 
duties imposed by the Government of India have been small. It is 
only since the raising of the general level of import duties and the 
definite adoption of protection by the Government of India that a 
serious burden has been placed on the people of Hydei-abad, a burden 
from which, unlike the people of British India, they derive no 
corresponding benefit. The time has therefore come for Elis Exalted 
Highness’ Government to ask that effect should be given to the full 
rights and privileges guaranteed under the Treaty of 1802. 

But, apart from any treaty rights, the levy at port of entry of import 
duties on goods destined for an inland state offends against generally 
accepted principles of taxation. Customs duties properly belong to 
the government of the territory whose people consume the goods so- 
charged : in other words, duty follows consumption. Switzerland in 
Europe and Afghanistan in Asia are examples of countries with no 
port on an open sea which import articles through surrounding 
countries in bond or under seal. Nyasaland, Bechuanaland, and 
Swaziland import goods free of duty in the same way through sur- 
rounding portions of the Empire. Kashmir and Hepal enjoy the 
same privilege- in British India, while littoral States such as Travari- 
eore have an acknowdedged right to import goods direct. It is there- 
fore both just and practicable to allow all goods consigned from abroad 
to be imported duty free into Hyderabad, while free export on the 
other hand cannot present any difficulties. 

The replies to the specific questions put are therefore as follows: — 

ff/) Hyderabad’s claim cannot be narrowed to a claim to a share 
of the Imperial customs revenue. Hyderabad desires in the' 
first place to be accorded its full Treaty rights. In the second 
place it does not wish to be confined within the tariff system of 
the Government of India, a system in determining which it has 
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1)0 voice and which may ov may not be in accordance with the 
interests of its trade and people. And in the third place Hydera- 
bad claims a share of Imperial customs revenue where goods 
consumed in Hyderabad do not reach it direct. This last claim 
IS based on the reasons set out in the preamble to this reply. 

(h) It is not practicable to quote facts and figures, but on genei'al 
grounds it cannot be doubted that the burden is passed or] to 
the ultimate consumer. His Exalted Highness’ Government 
desires that the question should be determined on principle and 
not on the degree to which the effect can be demonstrated. 

(c) His exalted Highness’ Government, as at present advised, is 
not prepared to abolish their import and export duties. Hot 
only does the customs duty bring in a revenue of about Rs. 130 
lakhs, but wnthin the limit of five per cent, it has been found 
possible to afford some assistance and iirotection to local in- 
dustries. With this end in view a Tariff Commissiori appointed 
by this Government has recently made wide recommendations. 
At the same time His Exalted Highness’ Government desires 
to guard against any suggestion that they are indifferent to the 
general trade interests of the Indian Empire. There have been 
common interests since the Treaty of 1802 and there will always 
be common interests. His Exalted Highness’ Government will 
welcome a joint discussion on this intricate question of customs 
and will be open to consider any suggestions regarding the 
Hyderabad tariff which, while preserving Treaty rights, can 
be shown to confer mutual or reciprocal benefits. 

(d) His Exalted Highness is not a membei* of the Chamber. 


ANNEXURE A, 

Commercial Treaty with the Nizam, 1802, 

{Tide pp. 78-81 Aiichuoids Treffties,) 

Treaty for the Improvement and Security of the Trade and Com- 
merce between the Territories of the Honourable East India Company 
and of His Highness the Nawab Nizam-ool-Moolk Ausuph Jah, Souba- 
dar of the Deccan; settled by Major -James Achilles Kirkpatrick. Re.si- 
dent at the Court of His Highness, by virtue of the powders delegated 
to him by H.E. the most Noble Richard, Marquis Wellesley, Knight of 
the Most Illustrious Order of Saint Patrick, . one of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Privy Council, Governor-General in Council, Captain General 
and Commander-iii-Chief of His Majesty’s and the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Forces in India, appointed by the Honourable the Court of 
Directors of the said Honourable Company to direct and control all 
their a^airs in the East Indies, and Goveror-General in Council of all 
the British possessions in the East Indies. 

'Whereas a well regmlated commerce is essential to the opulence and 
prosperity of the people and to the wealth and power of the State ; 
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and Whereas a free and secure commercial intercourse tends to main- 
tain and improve the relation of amity, peace, and concord between 
contiguous nations; Wherefore the Hoiiouraible East India Company 
and His Highness the Nawab jiusuph Jah, anxious to improve by every 
possible means the close and intimate connection now happily estab- 
lished between the two States, and to extend the benefits of their union 
to their respective subjects, have agreed on the following Articles of a 
Treaty of Commerce between the two States: — 

Article 1, 

As the testimony of the firm friendship, union and attachment, 
subsisting between the Honourable Company and His Highness the 
Nawab Ausuph Jah, the Hoiiourabl-e Company hereby agree to 
grant to His Highness the free use of the sea-port of Masuiipatam : 
at wdiich port His Highness shall be at liberty to establish a com- 
mercial factor,y and agents under such regulations as the nature of 
the Company’s Government shall require and as shall be adjusted 
between the Governor-General in Council and His said Highness. 

Article 2. 

His Highness’s ships bearing his flag shall he entitled at all times 
to the protection of His Britannic Majesty’s and of the Honour- 
able Company’s ships of wai*, and shall be admitted into all the 
ports belonging to the British Government in India upon the footing 
of the most favoured nations 

A rticle 3. 

There shall be a free transit between the territories of the con- 
tracting parties of all articles being the growth, produce, or manu- 
facture of each respectively ; and also of all articles being the 
growth, produce or manufacture of any part of His Britannic 
Majesty’s dominions. 

Article 4. 

All Kihdanij duties and all duties collected by individual renters 
or zemindars on goods passing to and from the territories of the 
contracting parties shall be abolished, and all zemindars, renters, 
etc., shall be strictly prohibited from committing any acts* of 
extortion or violence on the merchants passing through the respec- 
tive territories of the contracting parties. 

Article 5. 

A duty of five per cent., and no more shall be levied at Hyderabad 
indiscriminately on all articles of merchandise whatever imported 
into His Highness’s dominions from the Company’s possessions. 
No articles shall pay duty more than once. The duties payable 
shall be regulated by a just valuation of the article or commodity 
on w^hich they shall be charged, and which sThall be determined by 
an invoice authenticated by the seal and signature of the proper 
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officer on each side : Nor shall any , arbitrary valuation of htiv 
article or commodity be admitted to enhance the amount of the 
duties payable thereon, and the said duties shall be fixed and im- 
imitabie except by the mutual consent of the contracting parties. 

Artide 6. 

The Hoiiourahle East India Company shall on their part adopt 
similar arrangements in every respect for the purpose of facilitating 
the transit through their dominions of all articles the growth, 
produce or manufacture of His Highness’s territories and of 
guarding the same from all unjust exactitms or vexatious impost,^: 
whatever. 

■ Artide A, 

The duties payable to the Honourable Company on all articie^^ 
iinportecl into their territories from His Highness’s dominions 
shall be collected in the mode prescribed by the fifth Article at- 
Masulipatam alone, or at one or more places according to the 
convenience of the merchants belonging to His Highness's dc*- 
minions; and the said place or places shall be fixed with the 
consent of His Highness the Nizam, it being understood that no 
article imported from His Highness’s dominions filial I in any case, 
pay duty more than once, whether the said duty he collected at 
Masulipatam or elsewhere. 

Ariide S. 

A duty of five per cent, and no more shall be levied once by His 
. s Government, and be made payable at Hyderabad on the 

^nime cost of' all commodities purchased in His Highness’s do- 
ini nions for exportation. 

Artide 9. 

No merchants or traders under the Company’s Government shall 
be allowed to re vend in the dominions of the Nawab aforesaid thti 
productions or mauiifactiires of his territories purchased by them 
therein. Neither shall any grain be expoided from territories of 
the Nawab aforesaid into those of the Honoui'able Company without 
a special license for the purpose ; noraiiy more grain be purchased i n 
His Highness’s territories than what is necessary for the consump- 
tion of the subsidiary force. But it is at the same time herel)y agreed 
that, in eases of necessity, permission shall reciprocally be grasited 
immediately on application for the transportation of grain, free 
from ail duties whatever, into the respective territories of the two 
conti'aeting powers in Hindostan and Deccan, 

Artide 10. 

The traders under both Governments, namely, all such as shall 
traffic from the IJ’onourable East India Company’s territories to 
the territories of His Highness the Nawab A.iisuph Jah, and rive 
versa, shall, upon the importation of their commodities into the 


, respective territories,*'pay once a duty of five per cent, according 
to the terms prescribed in the foregoing Articles. With respect to 
■others who do not come under the a'bove description, such as traders 
from' foreign parts or inhabitants of Hyderabad, who have always 
paid the usual duties, the kurrorah shall, as heretofore, levy 
duties from them according to custom:. 

Article 11. 

The preceding regulations shall take efeit and he established in 
the respective territories of the contracting parties on the 1st day 
of September next, answering to the 2nd of Jemmadee-ul-Awu], 
A.H. 1217, after -which day no duties shall be levied in any other 
manner than in conformity to the stipulations of this Treaty, 

ArticJe 12- 

This Treaty consists of twelve x^rticies, being this day settled by 
Major James x\chilles Kirkpatrick with the Nawab Aiisuph Jah 
Bahadoor, Major Kirkpatrick has delivered one copy thereof in 
English and Persian, signed and sealed by himself, to the said 
Nawab, who on his part has also delivered one copy of the same 
duly executed by himself ; and Major Kirkpatrick, by virtue of 
special, authority given to him in that behalf by His Excellency the 
Most Noble the Govei'iior-General in Council, hereby declares the 
said Treaty to be in full force from the date hereof, and engages to 
procure and deliver to His Highness in the space of fifty days a 
copy of the same from the Governor-General in Conncil, in e^very 
respect the counter part of that executed by himself, and on the 
delivery of such copy, the treaty executed by Major Kirkpatrick 
shall be returned. 

Signed, sealed and exchanged at Hyderabad this 12th day of xApril 
A.D. 1S02 or 8th day of Zehidge A.H. 1816. 

J. A. Kirkpatrick, 

Eesident. 


, ■ ANNEXUEE.B. > 

Opinions of Counsel. 

Opinion No, 1. 

I have carefully considered the two treaties, one of A.D. 1759 and the 
other of 1802 and the questions arising in respect thereto that have- been 
submitted to me for opinion. The treaty of 1759 has very little to do 
with the questions that have ai’isen. By that treaty the whole of the 
Circar of Masiilipatam and Circar of Nizampatam and the Districts 
of Condavir and Wakalmanuer were given to the East India Company 
as luam by the then Euler of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Dominions, the Company on its part undertaking certain obligations 
towards the Ruler of Hyderabad. The real treaty to consider in respect 
of the present cpiestion is the Commercial Treaty of 1802. 
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The preamble of the Treaty recites that a \v-el I regulated coinmerce is 
essentia] to the opulence and prosperity of the people and to the wealth 
and power of the State and that a free and secure commercial inter- 
course tends to maintain and improve the relation of amity, peace and 
concord betw’een contiguous nations* 

By Article 1 the Company granted to His Highness the Na^vab Nlzani- 
iil-Mulk Asaf Jah the free use of the sea-port of Masulipatani at wdiicii 
port liberty was given to His Highness the l^izands Government to 
establish a Commerciai factory. 

By Article 2 His Highness’s ships bearing his flags were declared 
entitled ar all times to the protection of His Britannic Majesty’s Navy 
and to be admitted to all the ports belonging to the British Government 
upon the footing of the most favoured nations. 

Article 3 provides that there shall foe a free transit between the 
territories of the contracting parties of all articles being the growth, 
produce or manufacture of each respectively and also of all articles 
being the grow’th, ]:> reduce or manufacture of a^ny part of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Dominions. 

Articles 5 to 10 in effect provide that the traders under both Govern- 
ments shall upon the importation of their comm odi ties into their 
respective territories pay once only a duty of five per cent. The most 
important Article to my mind is Article 3, w'hich entitles the Govern- 
ment of His Exalted Highness the Nizam to free transit througii 
British territory not only of all articles being the growth, produce 
or manufacture of British India, but also of all articles being thegrowTh, 
produce or manufacture of any part of His Britannic Majesty's 
Dominions, and I think on the words used in that Article such right 
extends .^iso to all traders who are subjects of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam. 

On a proper construction of Article 3, I am clearly of opinion that all 
articles produced in any part of the British Empire imported into any 
port of British India and meant for transit to any part of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Dominions, must he free of any levy 
by the British Government. This freedom from any levy must extend 
to the customs duties being levied at the ports in British India under 
the various Customs Duty Acts. For, goods brought from Great 
Britain and meant for any part of His Exalted Elighness the Nizam’s 
Dominions would be merely passing through Bombay or any other 
port in British India to their destination and such transit under the 
treaty must be free. Such exemption however cannot on the terms 
of Article 3 extend to any articles which are the growth, produce or 
manufacture of countries not forming part of the British Empire. The 
Customs Duties Acts at present give no exemption in the case of 
articles imported at British Indian Port for transit to His Exalted' 
Highness’ Dominions. In so far as no exemption is given in the 
of .such a]*ticles the Government of India- are acting in violation of the 
treaty. I think His Exalted Highness’ Government should make 
representations to the British G-overnment drawdug attention to this 
fact and demanding such -exemption giving effect to the provi.sions .ef 
this Treaty. 

Under See. 23 of ^the Sea Customs Act VIII of 1-878 the Governor- 
General in Council has the power to give exemption and the Government 
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of India should be .asked to give exemption from customs dutieiS under 
that Section in the case of all articles which are the growth, produce 
or manufacture of any part of the British Empire and are imported for 
transmission to any part of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
territories. ■ 

The provision as regards the duty of 5 per cent, to be charged to 
Ctovernment in Articles 5 to 10 relate only to the importation by trader's 
of commodities into the respective territories. By virtue of those 
provisions, any trader importing goods from British territory to the 
territories of His Exalted Highness is liable to pay once a 5 per cent. 
duty. Conversely, any trader importing into British India comoiodities 
f]*om His Exalted "Highness’ Territories is liable to pay once a duty 
of 5 per cent, to the British Government. This provision obviously 
cannot entitle the British Government to levy any duty on goods 
impoifed from any part of the British Empire i^ito any British 
Indian port for the purpose of being taken to any part of His Exalted 
Highness’ Dominions. On such goods His Exalted Highness’ Govern- 
ment would be entitled to charge a 5 per cent, duty in the same manner 
as on any goods imported from His Exalted Highness’ Dominions into 
British India the British Government would he entitled to charge an 
import duty of 5 per cent. 

On the above view it follows that not only is His Exalted Highness’ 
Government entitled to import for its own use into any British Indian 
port any articles being the growth, produce or manufacture of any part 
of the British Dominions for the purpose of being taken to Hyderabad 
free of any customs duty, but all such goods brought into British Indian 
port by any trader within His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Dominions to be taken into such dominions is also entitled to a similar 
exemption, because the words in Article 3 are not restricted to His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government but provide a free transit 
between the territories of the contracting parties ” meaning thereby free 
transit fiom the territory of one contracting party to the other by 
any person whatever. 

As regards the interpretation of Article 1 of the Treaty granting to 
His Exalted Highness “ free use of the sea-port of Masulipatam ” I 
think what is meant is that His Highness’s Government is entitled 
to freedom to bring in ships, use the Avharfs, carry on loading and 
unloading, etc,, and this is indicated by reading Articles. 1 and 2 
together. It is not necessary to invoke these Articles as regards the 
claim to exemption from customs duty, because such exemption as T* 
have observed before applies to all British Indian ports including 
Masulipat'ain, and His Exalted Highness’ Government as w^ell as all 
traders within his territories are on a proper construction of the 
treaty entitled to free transit from Masulipatam as Avell as all other 
British Indian ports, in respect of any articles being the growth, 
produce and manufacture of any part of the British Empire intended 
to be taken into His Exalted Highness’ Dominions. In this view it is 
not necessary to consider the suggestion made about asking for the 
exchange of concessions as regards Masulipatam for a similar concession 
with regard to other Port or Ports in British I^dia. 

As regards the question whether His Exalted Highness’ Government 
could charge duty higher than 5 per cent. , on. articles imported into 


His Exalted Highness’ DGminions, I am afraid that under Article 10 
a duty of 5 per cent, only is leviahia. His Exalted Highness’ Govern- 
ment is entitled under Article 8 to levy a similar duty of 5 per cent, 
on all commodities purchased into His Exalted Highness’ Doniinioiis- 
for exportation into British India. 

I think, as already observed above, that the British Government, in 
so far as they do not provide under their Customs Act for the exeriip- 
tion secured to His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government and his 
subjects by this treaty, are acting in violation of the solemn engage- 
ments, of this treaty. ■ , 


ANNEXUEE C. 

Oinrdoti No, 2. 

I. I have carefully studied the treaty between the Governments of the 
Nizam and the East. India Company negotiated in 1802 for the improve- 
ment of the trade and commerce of the Dominions of the two contract- 
ing parties, with a view to understand the real nature of the rights 
guaranteed to the Nizam’s Government under it. The treaty consists 
of a preamble and 12 ikrticles. The preamble of the treaty deals with 
the necessity of free and secure commercial intercourse between 
neighbouring States. xArticle I gives the Nizam the free use of the 
port of Masulipatam with the right of erecting a commercial factory; 
establishing agents, etc. Article II guarantees the protection of the 
Company’s and His Majesty’s Navy to the ships flying the Nizam’s 
hag and grants them admission to all ports in India “ upon the 
footing of the most favoured nations.” The third Aidicle, which is the 
most important, lays down that there shall be free transit between the 
territories of the contracting parties of all articles being the growth, 
produce or manufacture of each: and also of the British Empire. 
Article TV abolished rabdarry duties and local impositions. By 
Articles T and YI it is laid dowm that an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent, 
only shoa Id be levied on goods imported into Hyderabad from the 
Company’s territories or vice versa. Articles VII and YIIT prescribe the 
method and place of collection, x^rticle IX prohibits except under 
special permission the export of grain. Article X restricts the opera- 
tion of the treaty to traders under both Governments, i.e., all such as 
shall traffic from the territories of either and excludes traders from 
foreign parts. Article XI decides the day on which the treaty comes 
into operation and the last XII Articde is a purely formal one 
describing the document. 

IL The questions that arise out of this treaty are : — 

(a) What do-es the ‘M*ree use of the sea-port of Masulipatam” 
mean ? Does it mean exemption from customs duty oi: any 
other right which is of value now? 

(h) In view of the fact that the treaty abolishes all transit duties in 
ease of goods 'grown, produced or manufactured in British 
India or the British Empire, are not the duties levied at 
British Indian ports on goods going to Hyderabad illegal ? 
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(c) Is the Government of India entitled to levy a 5 per cent. ««ri 
valore?n dutj on the trade of Hyderabad which does not come 
from British India or the British Empire? 

(d) Is the Nizamis Government entitled to impose its own customs 
tari'ff over and above the 5 per cent, laid down in the treaty? 

III. The first Article giving the Government of His Highness (as he 
then w’-a.s) the Nizam the free use of the port of Masiilipatain: is of no 
practical importance at the present time. It gives the Hyderabad 
Government free wharfage and other facilities. The question wliether 
the W'Ords free use inchide exemption froin ciistoins duty is of 
absolutely no importance because by Article III all transit duties are 
abolished in favour of Hyderabad in all British Indian ports. There- 
fore the main question as to the right of the British Government to levy 
duty on goods ordered from and going to Hyderabad is not based on 
the interpretation of the first clause. In iny opinion this concession 
Inis no value even for the purpose of exchange. 

IV. The fundamental question of immediate practical importance is 
ihe right of exemption from the levy of transit duty. Article III of 
the treaty abolishes all transit duties on goods passing from Hyderabad 
into British India and vice verm. It is the clear and obvious intention 
of the treaty — and it is expressly laid down^ — that even wlien goods are 
imported from overseas no transit duties should be charged at British 
ports, provided the goods so imported are grown, produced or manu- 
factured in the British Empire. As the goods “ growm, produced or 
manufactured in the British Empire could not get to Hyderabad 
except through British Indian ports, it was the evident purpose of 
this clause to cover the duties at British ports. The transit duty on 
goods coming from other parts of the British Empire is manifestly 
illegal. 

V. The further question that arises is this. What is a transit duty ? 
Is the duty levied at port on goods going direct to Hyderabad transit 
duty ? There can be no two views on this question. Transit duty is 
defined as duty on goods that pass through a country, on goods that are 
merely conveyed across. Goods going to Hyderabad are clearly of this 
nature and the duty levied by British authorities is in contravention of 
the treaty. 

VI. The exemption from transit duties does not operate in favour 
of all goods that come to Hyderabad. It is limited {a) to goods 
growj], produced or manufactured in British India or other parts of 
the British Empire : (h) to goods ordered by traders under both 
Governments. 

VII. Within these limitations the exemption is absolute and its viola- 
tion under the Customs Act is illegal. 

VIII. The question whether the Government of India is entitled to 
levy a 5 per cent, ad valorem duty on the trade of Hyderabad which 
does not come from British India is raised by Article V of the treaty. 
This Article, if read with Article III and construed properly, only 
entities Hyderabad to claim exemption of transit \nd customs duty on 
goods “ grown, produced or manufactured in the British Empire.’’ 


Goods ijiiported from otlier countides, or even froxii the Empire 

but grown or maxiiifactured in fox’eign countries, have to pay whatever 
duties the British Government inay exiact. 

IX, There reinaiiis the question whether the Nizam’s Government is 
entitled to impose its own customs tariff over and above the 5 per cent, 
laid dov,']i under the treaty. There are three points to he considered 
in this connection: — 

(i) Article V lays down the 5 per cent, limitation only to good.-- 
coming from the Company’s possessions. If the treaty had been 
fulhlled on the part of the Company, His Exalted Highness' 
Goveriimeiit could not have imposed a duty over 5 per cent, on 
goods coming froiii British India. But this is not the case. 
The right of free transit which the Nizam’s Government acquires 
under the treaty is in exchange of rahdarry duties and all 
duties collected hj indivi dual renters and zemindars.” It is 
therefore a right given in exchange for a valuable considera- 
tioii.- If the free transit is not given, the Nizam’s Government 
has the right of re-imposing* those duties which were abolished 
or others in lieu of them. 

fii) Goods coming from other parts of the British Empire are not 
included in the limitation of 5 per cent, ad valorem duty and 
hence His Exalted Highness’ Government has the right of 
imposing whatever duties it chooses on such goods. 

(iii) Goods coming from foreign countries are clearly liable, 


BARODA. 

(a) Baroda has an engagement with the British Government in 
regard to customs and tariff, which was entered into in the year 1S65. 
By that engagement, Bai'oda is under an obligation not to levy, o li- 
the foreign trade at its ports, duties lower than those levied in British 
India; and in consideration of this, the British Government have 
undeilaken to treat the ports of the State as British Indian ports.” 
Baroda claims that under this engageinent it is a member of a customs 
union with British India, and that it is entitled to develop its ports 
to their maximum natural capacity and retain ail customs revenue 
collected at the ports without being subjected to any land customs 
or other l)arriers or to intex'ference with the customs arrangements at 
the ports. This question is now befor-e the Government of India in con- 
nection with the imposition of the Viramgam line. 

(b) The subjects of the State in common with Bihtish Indian sub- 
jects have to pay higher prices for foreign commodities than formerly. 
The territories of the State are intermingled with the rest of Gujerat, 
and economic and fiscal interests of these areas are identical To 
give only one instance, Baroda co-operated with the British Govern- 
ment in regard to the levy of cotton excise duty. This measure affected 
the cotton cultivation in the Baroda State (over 40 per cent, of the 
area of the State is under cotton) and the mills in the State, in the 
same maimer as the duty affected similar interests in the adjoining 
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The Baroda Government consider that as the interests of their 
subjects are adversely affected by changes in the tariff of British 
India, they should be consulted before any changes are made in the 

rates of duty. 

(e) Under tlie engagement referred to under 5 (a), the State has 
the right to levy import or export duties on goods entering its 
territory or finding their way out of it by sea or by land, w^hether 
the goods imported or exported have paid any duty in British India 
or not. In praetiee, the State has abolished almost ail import or 
export duties in its territories. But this the State has done of its 
own accord and in the interests of its subjects. The right to impose 
these duties in case of necessity has not been given up. 

As the subject referred to in answer to question 5 (a) has not been 
decided by the Government of India, it is not possible to answer this 
question.' 

(d) This does not require a reply, as the Euler of Baroda already 
enjoys this exemption by treaty. 


MYSORE. 

(a) The State of Mysore claims a share in the Imperial Customs, 
to he given to it as part of the general financial settiemeiit, on the 
following grounds : — 

(1) The general right of States possessing internal sovereignty 
to be exempted from transit duties imposed by other States 
as recognised in the Barcelona Convention; in this connection, 
the State invite attention to the very forcible letter of the' 
British Commissioner for the Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore, Ho. 1631-60 of the 16th August, 1864, of 
which an extract will be found in Appendix B. 

(2) The fact that, though the levy of such duties was brought to 
an end by a peremptory order of the Government of India in 
1864, the treaties contain no undertaking on the part of the 
State not to levy them except in certain specified cases. 

■:3) The fact that duties on the present scale were never a part 
of the policy of the Government with which the Mysore Treaties 
were made, and that the treaties proceeded on fche assumption 
of the continuation of the policy of small revenue duties. 
In 1864 the general rate was 71 pej* cent., and practically the 
w'hole of the import duties were abolished in 1882, that is, in 
the year after the Instrument of Transfer. Even up to 1916-17 
the gross revenue from Customs w'as less than 10 crores per 
annum. It is only in the three years ending 1927-28 that it 
reached nearly 49 crores, being the largest single item in the 
revenues of the Government of India. 

(4) These duties have been put on and taken off without the States 
having any voice in the matter. Thus the cotton excise duty, 
which was a corollary of the customs duties, and which was 
throughout the period of its imposition a «iibjeet of unfavour- 
able comment, was imposed in the State at the instance of 


the Government of India; when the Government of India 
removed it without notice, the State was left in the invidious 
position of continuing the levy alone or of facing .a serious 
deficiency in its budget. The Finance Bill of 1927 proposed 
the abolition of the export duty on hides. This is a duty in 
which the State, as a large tanning centre, is keenly interested, 
and in relation to which it ought to have a voice. The d'Ut,y 
levied on imported steel, which affects every agriculturist, wa^ 
up to 1927 applied in part to the payment of bounties on steel 
inaniifactured in British India, but there was no provision 
for a similar bounty to a steel factory in a State. The State 
' is the, .largest producer of silk in India, its production, being 
nearly, 60' per cent, of .the total output, and this industry 
affords occupation to nearly 200,000 families. The industry 
is threatened with extinction by the competition of Chinese 
and Japanese silk. It is true that a 15 per cent, import duty 
has been imposed, but it is understood that the tariff valuations 
on raw silks are so‘ much below the actual bazaar price that 
the duty does not give the protection that the industry 
requires. 

For the reasons stated above the State considers that it has an 
incontestable claim to a share of the customs duties in one shape or 
another. 

(b) The State’s subjects have undoubtedly been affected in common 
with the British Indian subjects. The Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee found, on a comparison of the figures for 1913-14 and 
1924-25, that in the case of articles of direct consumption, there had 
been an increase in the case of those consumed by the population as a 
whole, from 430 lakhs to 1,746 lakhs, or by 30'7 per cent., and in the 
case of articles mainly of luxury, consumed by the richer classes, from 
400 lakhs to 1,416 lakhs, or by 254 per cent. The population of the 
State being roughly l/50th of that of the whole of India, it follows 
that, in the ease of the articles consumed by the poor man, a new 
burden has been imposed of approximately 35 lakhs, or 3j times the 
burden imposed by the salt tax, while the total of the new burdens 
on the State amounts to over 70 lakhs. The items that go to make 
up this total are, on the figures of 1926-27, roughly as follows: — 


A. 

Articles of food and drink 

Es. 

... 11,55,627 

B. 

Textiles, apparel, etc 

... 5,64,347 

C. 

Metals, machinery and building materials 

... 14,37,250 

D. 

Arms, ammunition and explosives 

... 3,53,433 

E. 

Drugs and chemicals 

... 4,27,510 

F. 

Miscellaneous 

... 31,32,703 


Total 

... 70,70,870 


(e) Although the frontier duties abolished in 1864 have not been 
revived, the State retain the right to levy them, subject to certain 
specific restrictions. On more than one occasion the financial position 
of the State has "rendered it necesary to consider seriously the 
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re4mposition of these^ duties. But if the claim to a share in tiie 
Imperial customs revenue is conceded, the State are willing ta 
relinquish their right to levy inland customs on their frontiers. 


APPENDIX B. 

Evtract from letter No. Genl. 1631-60, dated IMh August y froon- 

the Uommissioner for the Government of His Highness tne 
Maha/raga of Alysore, to the Government of India. 

‘" ’T. It may not be out of place if I venture to suggest a comparison 
of this tariff with that of the Ports in Her Majesty’s Territory, wiiicii 
imposes customs on a vast variety of articles no longer charged 'with 
duty in England. An inland country like Mysore, having no sea- 
board, appears to me to be in the same category as regards its 
frontier duties as Bavaria or Switzerland, and to possess as good a 
claim to levy them as a territory possessing a coast line has to realise 
customs at its ports. In the case of the German Zollverein, I believe 
the principle was adopted of paying to each of the Inland States 
according to its population a proportion of the dues levied on the 
Baltic and the w’hole outside frontier, on condition that they gave 
up their respective frontier customs. Following this analogy, it 
appears to me only just that if Mysore, or any other inlying Native 
State, is required by the Paramount Power to surrender its frontier 
or transit duties, it should receive compensation for doing so from 
the British Government. This would no doubt be a heavy drain on 
the hnances, but at the same time I submit that the retention of a 
multifarious Port Tariff is in marked opposition to the desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government to extinguish all duties levied by Native States, 
and the justice of such a policy is not unnaturally challenged. If a 
merchant exports a bundle of Mysore sandalwood from Madras, he 
must pay the customs due upon it, and if he imports into Mysore 
from beyond sea the most common necessaries, the Madras Tariff 
imposes duty upon them. It is within my owm experience that works 
of art have been charged with duty at Madras, and I may observe 
that the indiscriminate taxation which now^' prevails is in singular 
contrast to the liberal view's which guide the Customs Tariff in 
England, which is based on the principle of taxing the smalie.=5t 
number of articles.” 


INDORE. 

(a) The Holkar State does not claim a share of the Indian Customs. 
Eevenue; but it would urge that on the articles imported into the 
State, through British India, no customs duties should be charged 
in British India. The elementary principle of economics is, that 
the revenue derived from any taxation is the kgitirnate share of 
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the Government whose subjects consume the commodities taxed. Coii- 
sequoiitiy articles imported into the State should be subject oiiiy to 
the duty of the Holkar State. At present the Holkar State subjects 
have to pay duties twice on such articles— once at the British Ports 
in British India, and again in the State. It is therefore irgcd that 
no such duties should be charged in British India, or that if they 
are charged they should be refunded to the State. Details of pro- 
cedure for giving exemption of refund in such cases can be settled 
easily without depriving the British Government of what is its due. 

It may be observed that on the princii^ie aforesaid, a number of 
States, including the Holkar State, had to forego the transit duty 
at the instance of the British Government, who pointed out that 
no civilised Government should levy duties of that nature. The 
duties levied in British India or at British Ports, on articles intended 
for this State, are in the nature of transit duties. The incidence 
of double customs duty would be avoided if the States were to forego 
its owm customs duty on articles received through British India, on 
condition of receiving a share of the customs cliity chargrd by the 
British Government. But this arrangement would not suit the State 
for* the following reasons : — 

(1) The right to charge customs duty is a Sovereign right and 
no money equivalent can compensate the State for the loss of 
that right. 

(2) The customs tariff which may be suitable from the British 
Indian point of view may not necessarily suit the require- 
ments of the State. The State may like to impos,' protective 
duties or to exempt certain articles from duties altogether, 
but the British Indian Authorities may take altogether a 
different view" as far as British India is concerned. 

(3) It may not be easy to- fix the share of the State in the total 
customs revenue of British India. 

(h) The recent raising of customs duties in British India has 
affected adversely the Holkar State and its subjects. The customs 
duties in British India are in many cases pi’otective duties: and 
w"hile in British India they may be needed to protect industries, 
in the Holkar State, where no such protection is required, they 
merely raise the price of the articles consumed by siil.)jects of the 
State. The tax paying capacity of the State subjects is propor- 
tionately reduced in consequence of the said duties and the taxes 
necessary for securing revenues for administrative efficiency are 
rendered difficult of imposition. It has not been possible to collect 
facts and figures within the short time at our disposal in support 
of the above observation. 

(c) In view' of what is stated above, this question does not arise. 

(d) This State enjoys the exemption, and therefore prefers not to 
»ay anything on the subject. 
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KOLHAPUR. ■ 

I now turn to the views which His Highness wishes to i3lace before 
the Committee with reference to financial and economic questions as 
arising between British India and the Btates. The Committee 
framed a few general questions regarding this part of its enquiry 
and in dealing with them I shall follow as far as possible the same 
order as has been adopted by the Committee. Most of the Treaties 
between the States and the Government belong to a period in which 
economic and financial questions of the present time were not 
anticipated and therefore could not he considered. But modern 
conditions have given rise to economic and financial questions which 
very vitally affect the interests o-f the States and their people. Until 
but recently customs duties were not a very large source of revenue 
and they were not looked upon as protective. The separation of 
certain revenues in British India described as central from revenues 
allotted to the Provincial Governments has limited the soin’ces of 
the revenues of each. Customs duties have therefore assumed a far 
greater importance now to^ the Central Government of British India. 
The financial pressure of the last Great War having necessitated an 
enhancement of these duties for revenue i^urposes, the customs 
revenue had already become more important than before the separa- 
tion took place. In the meanwhile public opinion in British India, 
now more powerful than ever before, began to realise the need of 
protective tariffs as not only bringing more revenue to the cofiers 
of the Government but as caleulated to encourage Indian industries 
and to protect them from unfair foi*eign competition. Except for a 
very short time closely following the Mutiny, India followed the 
policj’' of Free T)‘ade up to 1914-15 and the customs Revemic derived 
from import duties in the year 1913-M was only 9 crores and 36 lakhs 
while including the export duties the total customs revenue was 10 
Crores and 71 Lakhs in that year. In 1921-22 owing to the pressure 
of the late War this levenue was raised to Bs. 32 Crores and 20 Lakhs. 
Lhider a further pressure of public opinion in favour of protection 
as well as to secure move revenue, the customs duties are now so 
laised as to bring in well nigh 45 crores a year. The States did not 
attach much importance to the question as to how these duties affected 
themselves until they foinned comparatively a small bui'den upon the 
people of India. But from the moment that these duties became a 
source of a very large revenue and the Princes began to hold joint 
deliberations, they have been pressing their claims to a share of this 
revenue, which the States are contributing with the rest of the 
country. Except a few States in Kathiawar and Madras, no Indian 
State has got facilities for importing articles for consumption within 
its own borders without passing through British Indian ports. The. 
Customs duties are as a matter of fact mere transit duties on goods 
impoi'ted into the States for the use of their own populations. The 
Government has in the case of most of the States prohibited transit 
duties. It seems to be most unfair that the Government of India 
should recover and appropriate to itself the revenue derived from 
duties paid on articles consumed by the States^ and therefore paid 
by them. On the basis of population the States are entitled at least 
to a little over a fourth part of this revenue. If the maritime States 


import and export goods for themselves, they would have no claim 
to the duty levied in British Indian Ports; but in the case of a vast 
number of States this cannot be so, as they are entirely inland. In 
justice to them and to their people their share of the revenue must 
be made available to them for badly needed reforms in their adminis- 
trations. In the very nature of things, resources for taxation in 
the States are at present more limited than in British India. Many 
of them have small areas under their control and have by force of 
circumstances to maintain ail the paraphernalia of a modern adminis- 
tration and all that is necessary to maintain their own dignity as 
Rulers. It becomes therefore impossible for them to pay as highly 
for their administration as in British India. If we take the 
Kolhapur State as an instance, it is just of the same size as a British 
Indian District and yet it has to maintain a High Court as 'well as 
a Secretariat and a Government with four ministers in addition to 
its having to maintain the Resident and the paraphernalia of a 
Ruling House which are unavoidable. The Government of India 
rightly expect efficient administration from the States. They ought 
therefore to consider the diffi.ciilties of the States and at least give 
justice to them in such financial matters. 

In this connection, it is necessary to note that a few of the States 
enjoy the facilities afforded by their sea-board. They can develop 
their harbours and import merchandise, at any rate, for their own 
benefit. Not that the other States feel any the least jealousy for 
this advantage enjoyed by some of them ; but in the case of a State 
like Kolhapur which has been deprived of opportunities for mari- 
time connections in disregard of express Treaties and by Orders of 
Government passed during the minority of the Ruler, the fact that 
a large burden of customs and ^salt revenue should have to be paid 
by the people of the State becomes a source of very considerable and 
well justified discontent. The Kolhapur State, for instance, was in 
possession of the harbour of Malwan and certain other places on the 
Western sea coast up to 1812. By the Treaty of that year the harbour 
of Malwan, that is to say the fort and island of Bundudroog or 
Malwan and the forts of Paddumghar, Rajhcote, Surjacote, with 
the lands dependent on the said forts” were ceded in perpetual 

sovereignty. (Annexure A.) The reason given for this cession was 
that British trade w'as hampered by the piratical depredations 
formerly practised by the Rajah of Kolhapur's subjects. The next 
Article of the Treaty provided that Kolhapur shall not employ any 
armed vessels or permit any armed vessels to be fitted out at or Up 
enter any of the Sea ports which may remain in His Highness' 

possession after the cession of the places before mentioned.” The 
East India Company further reserved to itself the idght to search 
all vessels sailing into or from the said ports to find out if they 
carried any arms. Kolhapur also agreed to ])ermit agents of the 
Company to reside in Kolhapur’s ports ^^for the purpose of 
ascertaining the state of all vessels lying in such ports.” (Article o 
of the Treaty.) Article 7 is also based on the fact that the Kolhapur 
State still was in possession of maritime ports. A reference to the 

history of Kolhapuf' shows that the only places which could thus be 

referred to by Articles 6 and 7 as then remaining with Kolhapur 
consisted of a large plot of groiind on the sea coast which even to-day 
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continues the property of the Kolhapur State. Apart from the 
justice or otherwise of Kolhapur being forced to give up the harbour 
mentioned above for the purpose of securing British trade against 
the piratical depredations of a- former age, under threat of refusing 
to prevent the Peishwa who was then in power from committing 
ravages in the territories of Kolhapur, it is obvious that the Treaty 
of 1812 contemplated the continuance of Kolhapur as still possessing 
maritime facilities which she \vas free to utilise or develop without 
menacing British trade. As I have said above, the State still 
possesses a small sea board near Malwan, the sovereignty over which, 
as would appear from Articles 6 and 7 of the Treaty, was not then 
ceded and has never been since then ceded by the Rulers of the 
Kolhapur State. This tract of the sea board was used for xnanU" 
factiiring salt up to 1880. The lands were let out and are let out 
even to-day to tenants. The Government has apparently taken 
advantage of the absence of efficient conduct of administrative affairs 
in Kolhapur between 1822 and 1844 and the subsequent minorities 
which also' covered the whole period up to 1880, to assert, that the 
Kolhapur State never possessed any sovereignty rights over this tract 
and when the Government itself was acting as trustees for the Rulers 
of Kolhapur during their minority, it decided, against the protests 
of the State Karbhari who was its own nominee, and the protests of 
their own Political Agent, that the Government was entitled to 
prohibit the manufacture of salt carried on till then, on the ground 
that Kolhapur was no more than a private landlord in respect of 
that area. The injustice of a clear misinterpretation of the Treaty 
of 1812 of ignoring the fact that the same Treaty left the Sovereignty 
over this maritime tract to the State, and of deciding the issue 
against the State at a time when the Ruler of Kolhapur was a minor 
and the Political Officer himself objected to the action, requires no 
demonstration. Even if the sovereignty over this tract is not now 
restored, as the State claims it should be, it is but fair to claim that 
the State should be compensated for the loss of its right to manu- 
facture salt and for the denial to it of freedom to develop the place 
into a harbour for importing and exporting goods into and out of 
its territories by giving the State its share of the customs revenue 
and the salt revenue at present appropriated by the Government of 
India. The claim of the State to this share becomes stronger when 
based upon this special ground in addition to the general grounds 
of justice and fairplay urged by the State along with the other inland 
States of India. 

Another aspect of the customs duties must be urged at this place.. 
It is not only a share of the revenues which the States demand, for 
those duties are not merely revenue duties. They are of the greatest 
importance as protective of the industries in the country including 
the Indian States. The States all told form a. one third of India in 
area. Broadly speaking therefore the States have a proportionate 
interest in the industries and commerce of the country. Whenever 
questions affecting this commence and industry ai-e considered by the 
Government, the States should also in justice be consulted. The 
proposals before the Government of India and ils Legislature may 
affect the industries and commerce of the States eitl\er favourably or 
adversely. At present they have simply to leave the decision to the 
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Gaveriiment of India which in part consists of the two Houses of 
the Legislature with a large representative element in it. It was a 
slightly ■ different matter as long as these questions were determined 
from London or by the Government of India acting under the direc- 
tions of the Secretary of State for India. Now that the situation 
has e(u)siderably changed and the convention has been accepted that, 
in all fiscal matters, the united will of the Legislature wvitli its large 
elected element and the Governor-General in Council with Indian 
in embers exercising considerable infiuenee shal] prevail. If therefore 
the people of Hintisb India have a potent voice in the determination 
of fiscal questions — and the States do not object to it — it is but right 
that the States should also have an effective voice in their detei*mi na- 
tion to the same extent as those decisions affect the people of the 
States. 

In the course of the Committee's question No. 5 an enquiry is made 
as to whether the State would be prepared to abolish its own import 
and export duties. The answer is already given that such, duties 
have been made impossible under cii’ciirastances described above. In 
1855 which was immediately after the abolition of these duties by 
executive oialer of the Government during minority in respect of 
some of those duties, — an order which was later on converted into 
an Agreement in 18S6 — the loss inflicted on the State b,\' this abolition 
was lis. 12,499. The apxiroximate import and export of articles in 
maunds about this time, as we know from Major Graham's Statistical 
Report was 12,600 and 87,620 res^iectivelj^ and on these im]mrts and 
exports the State used to derive a revenue of about Rs. 12,000 and 
odds from these duties alone. In 1925-26, 14 lakhs of rnaunds wei^e 
imported while 13 lakhs of rnaunds were expoi'ted by railway alone. 
These figures would give some idea of the loss which the State has 
suffered by the abolition of its import and export duties. Roughly 
27 times the amonnt of reveiiiu' lost in 1S55 is being lost now which 
would mean a loss of at least Rs.3, 37,500 a year. Including the other 
taxes abolished by the Agreement of 1886, which then brought to the 
State Rs.23,000 a year, and calculating the loss on the basis of the 
increase in traffic since then, the loss would ap]’)ear to be still greater 
and might easily amount to Rs.5 lakhs a- year. Then, again, if the 
loss is calculated at the very high tariff rates which have been adopted 
on the ground of protection in British India now, the extent of loss 
would not be less than double this amount. Ent I must make it 
quite clear that the Durbar does not wish that these duties on inland 
traffic should be revived by this or any other State. They are a great 
inconvenience to the public and would be a double taxation on their 
people. The point of the argument is that this State with others 
has suffered quite a heavy loss on account of the Free Trad(‘ policy 
of the Government of India who imposed it on the States and if by 
changing that policy the Government is drawing a- large revenue, 
the States which have suffered ought to have their losses made good 
by being allowed to share the profits. 

Until recently, the States were allowed to import some articles for 
the use of the State free of import duties. But in 1914 this was put 
a stop to withoiTr any reasonable excuse. After the Princes had 
protested, the Povernment has conceded this „ right of duty free 
imports of articles meant for the personal use of the Ruler. If the 
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right of the Princes to import articles of personal use free of customs 
duty is admitted, the States have still more reason in demanding the 
same right in respect of articles imported for their use. In fact, 
the distinction made between articles for the use of the Prince and 
those for the use of the State is itself not a very clear distinction. 
A Ruleia may have 20 motor cars, all of which he or his family or 
his personal servants may use. But being purchased out of State 
fluids, they may be used some times for State pur]DOses. By what 
criterion a car is to* be described as for the personal use of a Ruler 
as distinguished from the use of the State, it is not easy to see. Even 
if a distinction could be made, the State as such has at least equal 
claims on the eoncession, if a concession it be. The distinction should 
b«‘ therefore be abolished and all articles imported by the State for 
use and not for commerce should be exempted from import duties. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the demand for a share of 
the customs and similar revenues collected partly from the people of 
the Indian States should be assumed to have been met by the fact 
that the Government of India bears the w^hole burden of the defence 
of the country, including the States, from foreign aggression. This 
argument completely ignores the provisions of Treaties with the 
States and the fact that the States have expressly ceded territories 
to the Government of India in return for the defence of the States 
from all kinds of aggression. For example, Article 8 of the Treaty 
of 1812 with Kolhapur says that in consideration of the cession of 
the harbour of Malwan and on condition of the effectual suppression 
of piracy, the Honourable Company engages to guarantee such terri- 
tories as shall remain in the Rajah of Kolhapur’s possession against 
the aggression of all foreign powers and States.” This absolves the 
State of all responsibility for the military expenditure of the Govern- 
ment of India and therefore every advantage, financial as well as 
economic, to which the remaining territories of the States are entitled 
must in fairness be conceded. 


ANNEXURE A. 

Treaty of isi2 between the Kolhapur Darbar and the British 

Government. 

Articles of Agreement concluded between the Rajah of Kolhapore 
and the Honourable Moimtstuart Elphinstone, Resident at Poona, on 
tbe part of the British Government and accepted by the Rajah of 
Kolhapore on the 1st of October, 1812. 

Article 1. * 

There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the allied 
Governments of the Honourable Company and His Highness the 
Peishwa.on the one part, and His Highness the Rajah of Kolhapore on 
the other. , . 


Article % . 

The Rajah of Koihapore, on his own part and on that of his heirs 
and successors, hereby renounces all right and claiiB of whateYer descrip- 
tion on the districts of Ohikoree and Manowlee, and all dependencies 
which have hitherto been comprehended in those districts. The, districts 
aforesaid are henceforward to belong in absolute sovereignty to Roa 
Pundit Piirdhaun Peishwa Bahadoor, his heirs and successors. 

Article 3. 

Ml the forts and country taken in consequence of the wars occasioned 
by the disputed claims to Chikoree and Manowlee from the Rajah of 
Koihapore, within the last four years, i.t\, since the month of Septem- 
ber, 1808, and now occupied by the troops of Rao Pundit Purdhaiin 
Peishwa Bahadoor shall be immediately restored to the Rajah of 
Koihapore. 

Article 4. 

The Rajah of Koihapore hereby renounces all other claims of whatever 
■description on Rao Pundit Purdhaun Peishwa Bahadoor, and on all 
and every part of his dominions, with the exception of the new conquests 
iixentioned in the third Article; His Highness the Maharajah likewise 
renounces all claim upon Nepaiinee: His Highness the Rajaii of 
Kolhapur hereby further renounces ail claims of whatever description 
on all the Peishw’a’s subjects of whatever rank and denomination. 

Article 5. 

For the security of the British trade against a renewal of the piratical 
dep3*edations formerly practised by the Rajah of Kolhapore^s subjects, 
the Rajah of Koihapore hereby agrees, on his own part and on the part 
his heirs and successors, to cede to the Honourable Company in per- 
petual sovereignty the harbour of Malwan, that is to say, the fort and 
island of Sundudroog or Malwan, and the forts of Puddumghur, 
Rajhcote and Sui'jacote, with the lands depeiident on the said forts, 
and the British troops shall immediately be put in possession of the 
said forts and their dependencies. 

Article 

His Highness the Rajah of Koihapore engages, on his own part ami 
oji that of his heir and successors, never to employ any armed vessels, 
or to permit any armed vessels to be fitted out at or to enter any of 
the seaports which may remain in His Highnesses possession, after the 
cession of the places before mentioned, or which he may hereafter 
acquire; and the Rajah agrees that the Honourable Company's vessels 
shall have the right to search ail vessels that may be in the said ports, 
or that may have ^sailed from them; and that if any aiuns, are found 
in vessels so searched, the said vessels shall be lawful prize to the 
Honourable Company. The Rajah further engages to permit agents 
on the part of the Honourable Company to reside in all ports in his 
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doniiniohs, or which may hereafter fall into his hands, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the state of all vessels lying in such ports, and to 
permit the said agents to search the said vessels. 

' Article 7, 

If any ship bearing the British flag, or furnished with a British pass, 
or belonging to the allies of the British Government, should hereafter be 
pu t into the Raj ah of Kolhapur's ports, or be driven by stress of 
weather, or any other cause, upon his shores, His Highness the Kajah 
of Kolhapur engages on his own part and' on that of his heirs and 
successors, that all practicable assistance shall be rendered to such 
vessels. And the Rajah further agrees that no claim shall be advanced 
{.)y himself oi* any of his subject on any vessels belonging to whatever 
nation that may be shipwrecked or driven by stress of weather upon- 
his shores. , 

Article 8. 

Ill consideration of the cession of the harbour of Mahvan, and on 
condition, of the effectual suppression of piracy, the Ploiiourable Com- 
pany engages to guarantee such territories as shall remain in the 
Rajah of Kolhapurs’ possession against the aggression of all foreign 
Powers and States. 

Article 9. 

With a view to the full execution of the agreement contained in the 
foregoing Article, His Highness the Rajah of Kolhapore, on his part 
and o.n that of his heirs and successors, engages not to pursue any 
measures of hostility against foreign States without the previous consent 
of the Honourable Company ; and if any differences shall in future 
arise between His Highness his heirs and successors, and any foreign 
power or State, the Honourable Company shall apply themselves to 
the adjustment of such differences conformably to justice and propriety ; 
and Plis Highness the Rajah of Kolhapore agrees that whatever adjust- 
ment of such differences the Honourable Company shall determine, His 
Highness shall acquiesce in and abide by. Plis Highness the Rajah of 
Kolhapore, on his part and on that of his heirs and successors, engages 
not to urge any claims on foreign States which may have originated 
previously to the date of this agreement. Should the conditions con- 
tained in this Article not be fulhlled by the Rajah the eighth Article 
is to be considered null and void. 

Article 10. 

And whei'cas various demands subsist on the part of the Honourable 
Com])ai)y against His Highness the Rajah of Kolhapore in consequence 
of depredations formerly committed on the trade of the Honourable 
Cninpany and its subjects; the Honourable Company being convicted of 
the Rajah^s inability to satisfy those demands, and of his sincere 
desii’e to prevent a repetition of the injuries formerly complained of, 
euusents to relinquish all pecuniary claims and demands whatsoever 
against the Rajah of Kolhapore. 

What is written in the above ten Articles is hereby ^agreed to. 

Done at Cur veer on the 24th of Ramzan. . 
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: . '' TRAVANCORE.,;. , 

The claim of certain Indian States to a share in the customs I’eveiiucs 
raised iu British India seems to rest upon the maxim that such taxes 
are properh^^ uti Usable for public expenditure in the terihtory whe .re 
the incidence falls. This is apparent from a statement made on the 
loth October, 1924, by the Dewan of Mysore in his address to the 
llepresentative Assembly: — 

“ Mysore has no voice in the levy of customs on forei.itJi 
impoi'ted into the ►State and the entire customs revenue on the g(tuds 
consumed in the >State forms another indirect contriiuition Ijy the 
people ut Mysore to the Imperial customs revenues.*’ 

Again, the memorandum presented before the Indian Fiscal Com- 
jiiission iji .Xovember, J921 by the Cl'niriuittee of Ministers t,>f Indian 
States headed by ►Si)* Manubhai N. Mehta, attci* making allusion to 
the maxim, expiessed the view that — 

“ the sea-customs levied by the Governmeiit of India on goods pass- 
ing in bulk to inland States or even on th(»se that erven tu ally find 
their way there are t)*ansit duties pure and simple.” 

The memoraMdiun proceeded to say that the levy Ijy the British Indian 
Government of sea-customs duties deprives the States of a legitimate 
source of revenue. The Committee of Ministers suggested a solution 
in these words : 

*' The only possible answei* and, indeed, the most satisfactory 
one, is that the net revenue derived from customs duties should be 
divided between British India and the States in proportion to 
their populations.’’ 

Travancore accepts the genei'al soundness of the maxim but dejirecates 
recourse to a mode of distribution of the revenue on a mere census 
basis or by any oilier sucli rough and ready p)‘oeess which bears no 
I'elation to the consuming ca]3acity of ]>artieular p(M)p]es av <*om~ 
nnmities. Any general project which may be devised to implement the 
maxim cori*ectly may prove acceptable: but the question presents itself 
with insistence whether any pi’actical scheme can lie evoh'cd which 
can work fairly and evenly without conferring undesmued nd\'antage 
on one of the pai'tners or iuit)osing’ a crippling disaljility on the otiiei*. 
The working cost of any elaborate procedure and the ha)*assing details 
of its application may probably also be found to be insupei'able obstacles. 
Upon the general question, therefore, the Government of Tra.vanctn*e 
find themselves unable to make more than an academic intei’est at 
jireseut. However, the problem is mainly one affecting the inland States. 
As her j)osition is different, Travancore considers herself justified in 
taking stock of her own position and in dwelling upon ce)*tai)i aspe'ls 
of her relations with the Government of India in respect of customs 
arrangements and undertakings. 

2. In 1865 an Interportal Trade Conrentiou was entered into between 
the British Govei-nment and the Cochin and Travaiico'e States fm* the 
removal of fiscal restrictions on trade between British India and those 
States. The acceptance of its terms in their entirety by Travancore was 
the result of th« invocation of a clause in the treaty of 1805 imposing 
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ail obligation on the Maharaja to act upon the British Governmentbs 
advice. But the general principle, at any rate one of the principles, 
underlying it is the economic maxim adverted to above that whoever 
may collect the customs revenue it should ultimately go to the Govern- 
ment of the country whose people consume the goods from which the 
revenue is raised. Under this convention, so far as imports are con- 
cerned, goods which are the produce or the manufacture of British 
Iiiilia or of the Gochin State, are allowed free entry into Travancore 
except tobacco, salt, opium and spirts, while British India and the 
Gochin State, in return, admit free of duty all goods which are the produce 
or the maniifacture of Travancore, except salt, opium and! spirits. 
Foreign goods which have already paid duty on import into British 
India or into either Travancore or Gochin are allowed to pass free 
oil further transport to any of these territories with the exception of 
tobacco. As regards foreign goods imported into Travancore 

through her own ports the State has power to levy import duty, although 
she is obliged to adopt British Indian tariff values and rates of duty, 
while in respect of foreign goods which are imported into Travancore 
after payment of duty in any British Indian or Cochin port, this 
State is debarred from levying imirort duty. The consideration for 
the giving up of this duty is the receipt of an annual compensation 
from the British Government. The amount of compensation %vaS' 
reckoned upon the state of foreign import trade, i.e., of '' Europe 
goods.” The import duties on foreign goods entering Travancore at 
the time was lls. 53,218 of which V5 per cent, or a sum of Rs. 40,000 
approximately represented the duty derived from foreign goods first 
imported into British India and thence transported into Travancore. 
The British Government guaranteed this import revenue of Rs. 40,000 
to the State so long as the duty on direct foreign imports collected by 
the State did not exceed Rs. 13,218; in other words, during any year 
in which the Travancore sea customs collections on imports from foreign 
countries did not exceed Rs. 13,218 the British Government undertook to 
pay Travancore Rs. 40,000 while, if in any year the collections exceeded 
Rs. 13,218, the excess amount was to be deducted from the above sum 
of Rs. 40,000 and the balance alone paid to Travancore. The effect of 
the arrangement is that the British Government recognised the principle 
and affirmed the right of Travancore to collect and retain her import 
duty on goods entering the State either through her own ports or 
through British India. There was no interference with this right in so 
far as foreign goods imported through Travancore sea ports were 
concerned beyond imposing an obligation on Travancore to adopt the 
British Indian tariff values and rates of duty. But there was a material 
alteration in procedure as regards foreign goods coming through British 
India. The British Government collected import duties on such goods 
and i*eimS)ursed Travancore up to a maximum of Rs. 40,000 setting off 
against that amount such duties as Travancore realised over and above 
Rs. 13,218 at her seaports. The foundation upon which the arrange- 
ment rested was that the total Travancore customs revenue from imports 
stood at Rs. 53,218. These figures became a fixed basis. The implica- 
tion was that Travancore's consuming capacity in ^’espect of foreign 
goods would remain as it was in 1865. During the past sixty years 
the interior and outlying parts of the country have Been opened up; 
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a network of roads and bridges and the advent of the railway and motor 
transport by land and water have developed trade and coninierce : the 
high ranges have become studded with estates yielding valiiable com- 
mercial products; trade and manufacturing activities have vastly t^x- 
panded ; joint stock enterprise has advanced ; and the unique progj-ess 
of education in the country has not only raised the standard of living 
of the people, but has also fostered in them a growing ap])etite for 
foreign goods. The population has increased from 2,311,379 in lsT5 to 
4,006,062 in 1921. The total value of the external trade of Travancore 
now stands at Es. 17.5 crores, the percentage of sea-borne trade to the 
total foreign trade being 32.02. The value of the import trade af the 
State excluding salt, opium, tobacco and spirts amount !‘d to Es. 2'S.50 
lakhs in 1862-63 .while in 1926-27 it has risen, to Bs. 6.16 crores, the 
increase being over 2,000 per cent. The question natiu'ally suggests 
itself as to where the import duty on goods to the value of the difference 
between 28,53 lakhs and 6.16 crores goes. The answer re]> resents the 
diversion fi*oin the Trayancore treasury of revenue which on accepted 
principles and admitted rights belongs to the State. A just apprecia- 
tion of the position demands the acknowledgiuent that this is not the 
result of a departure from a principle or the setting aside of a right. 
It is merely due to the inadaptability of a fixed basis of computatioii 
to altered conditions. The need for a periodical revision was fo3‘eseen 
by the Dewan of the time who in his letter to the Resident Xo. 2900, 
dated the 8th September, observed: — 

The most convenient arrangement would probably be to fix 
upon a certain sum, instead of making intricate calculations every 
year, the said sum, however, being open to readjustment if necessary 
at intervals of say five years. 

It is only fair that such a revision should be made periodieaily with 
due regard to the actual trade figures. 

3. Another point bearing upon import duties generally is that, instead 
of conforming to British Indian tariff values and duty rates, Travancore 
may be allowed a discretion to impose such import duties as the eir- 
eimistances of her case may require from time to time on an iiodertakiiig 
that in no case will the differential duty levied fall below that .fixed 
by the Government of India for British India in respect of the same 
commodities. The object of this is either the protection of home in- 
dustries or the imposition of a- restriction directed against, for instance, 
injurious or deleterious foreign spirits intended for human consumption. 

4. A specific provision exists in the Travancore Sea Customs Regula- 
tion, V of 1088, to the effect that goods imported for the use of the 
Oovei'ii merit of the State are exempt from duty. In eases in which 
goods imported for the use of the Travancore Government are landed at 
a Bi-itish Indian port owing to stress of weather or other imavoidable 
cause, such goods are not passed duty-free by the British Government, 
and the Agent to the Governor-General in his letter R. Dis. Xo. 2368/24, 
dated the Ist August, 1925, t wrote to say that the Gorernment of India 
could not allow this concession to Travancoi^e, although it had been 
enjoyed for many ^ years, as it would commit them “to embarrassing 

* Interportal T^ade Convention Papers, p. 254. 

f Interportal Trade Convention Papers, p. 306. 
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liabilities ill other parts of India-’ Usually goods ordered on behalf 
of the Trayancore Government are imported only through her own ports?, 
but on very rare occasions the neoessity might arise for such goods to 
be landed at British Indian ports and it is on such occasions alone 
that the concession will have to be granted, 

5. In the matter of exports, Travancore has very little to say. ITnd-cr 
the Interportal Trade Gtonventdon, she has a. free hand to impose and 
realise expoi't duties subject to the restriction that the rate of duty 
shall not exceed Es. 5 per cent, on the tariff value of ordinary exports. 
E-s. 10 per cent, of timber, and Rs. 15 per candy of 500 English pounds, 
of pepper and betel-nut. It should be noted that Travancore within 
these limits readjusts her tarih; values and rates of duty to the varying 
eircuinstances of trade in regard to the commodities exported from 
the State. This State is fortunate in producing raw materials which 
are either monopolies or partial monopolies, or for which foreign niiyers 
have for reasons of quality or otherwise a prefei*ence over similar 
commodities produced elseAvhere. Travancore is strongly of opinion 
that her right to levy export duty should remain unimpaired and that 
the . entire revenues she realises on this account should be retained by 
herself for public expenditure in the interests of her peoples. 

6. The Government of Travancore further consider that they should 
be allowed to determine the scale of export duties irrespective of the 
maxima fixed by the Interportal Trade Gonvention when considerations 
of pi'otection render such a course advisable. 

In the result, the Government of Travancore consider: — 

{(() That the broad principle may be affirmed that customs duties 
are properly utilisable for public expenditure in the territory 
where the incidence falls ; but that it is open to question w^hether 
it will l)e possible to devise a scheme which will implement the 
maxim correctly and at the same time work fairly and evenly. 

(h) That, since the circumstances of Travancore are different from 
those of an inland kState and since in acceptance of the broad 
principle ciistx)ms arrangements and undertakings already exist, 
this State is justified in dealing with this question with sole 
reference to her existing arrangements and circumstances. 

(f‘) That, while advancing no claim to a proportion, however cal- 
culated, of the Imperial Customs revenues and while content 
with the broad features of her existing engagement, she would 
urge a readjustinent of certain details of that engagement in 
fulfilirieut of its true intention. 

(//) That there should be a periodical revision, with reference to 
the actual trade figures and customs ' rates, of the amount of 
compensation payable to Travancore under the Interportal 
Trade Convention in respect of foreign goods which, having 
paid impoi’t duty in British India, are for that reason adniitted 
free into Travancore, 

(c) That, in the matter of export duties levied by the State and 
retained in full for her own uses, there should be no change 
in the existing arrangements, and that, in ifiew of the special 
circumstances obtaining in Travancore, her export or import 
duties ought not to be abolished. 
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if) That, on rare 'oecasions' .when ■ special protectiveh imposts .are 
necessary, Travancore should be at liberty by virtue of express 
provision for the purpose, to enhance the tariff values and duty 
rates ordinarily operating under the terms of the Convention. 

((/) That, except in so far as the recently enhanced rates of British 
Indian Customs duties do not enter into the calcuiation of 
the amount of compensation payable to her under the Coii- 
vention, Travaiicore has no complaint to make upon the subject 
of this enhancement. 





COCHIN. 

(a) The discussion and decision of matters relating to customs may 
well follow the analog’v of the German Zoliverein or customs union 
and other similar organisations where the revenues have been distri- 
buted pro rata among the component States in proportion either to 
population or volume of trade or in some cases the amount of revenue. 
In the case of the Cochin State, two matters have to be borne in mind 
in dealing with the i^roblem of customs. 

(i) By an Iiiterportal Trade Convention dated 1865 to which the 
Madras and the Cochin Governments were parties, the Cochin Govern- 
ment in consideration of abolishing all inland customs and foregoing 
some of the revenue derived from the tobacco monopoly, was allowed 
the privilege of sharing half and half in the customs receipts at the 
port'.' of "Cochin. 

(ii) Under the Cochin Harbour Agreement dated 1925, it is provided 
that, in consideration of certain payments for the purpose of com- 
pleting specific stages in the development of the harbour, and should 
the experiment prove a success, the net customs revenue should be 
divided between the Government of India, the Cochin Darbar and the 
Travaiicore Darbar. This agreement will govern the futui'e relations 
between the parties and any allocation of customs duties or division 
of net customs revenue would be, so long as the agreement enures, 
subject to the conditions of the agreement. 

These two circumstances ^ave however to be considered as peculiar 
to Cochin as a maritime State and cannot affect the discussion or 
decision of the general topic of an equitable division of customs 
revenue between British India and the Indian States. It will be 
remembered that import duties wmre originally fixed at about 5 per 
cent., but now, and especially since the budget of 1922-23, the general 
customs duties have been raised considerably, so much so that for 
the year 1926-27 the estimated revenue from customs was over 
PiS. 46,40,00,000. 

(//) The development of maritime States 'has to be dealt with 
difierently from the others. Such States should be enabled to develop 
their ports on their own. lines and adjust the rates and terms as to 
levy of customs dues under specific conventions wuth the Paramount 
Power. All States, maritime and inland, have however, got an equit- 
able claim to a^s^are of the imperial customs revenue on the ground 
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that revenue derived from direct or indirect taxation afiecting any 
class of people is bound to be applied for their benefit in equitable 

proportions.' 

(c) I'he recent protectionist policy of British India is partly 
designed to stiiniiiate the growth of and to remove handicaps on 
nascent and gi*owing indiistries in British India. In regard to the 
States they have the indirect effect of raising the price of many 
articles and also reducing the taxable capacity of subjects of the 
Indian States. If a share of the imperial customs revenue is, as a 
subject- of mutual adjustment, paid to the States, the States should 
be prepared to abolish their own import and export duties, always 
provided that there is a machinery devised for revision of incidence 
from time to time and with the safeguard that such a procedure did 
not involve an immediate or sudden loss of revenue. 

It iiiust be remembered that, in the main, the incidence of import 
duties falls on the consumer and that of the export duties on the 
producer. Sea customs duties levied by the Government of India- 
on goods passing to inland States are thus mainly transit dues. One 
of the remedies that can be suggested is a division between British 
India and the States of the net revenue derived from customs duties 
in proportion to population. 

The salt tax and petroleum tax are imperial imposts and should 
be taken account of in the general financial readjustment. 

(d) The question of the exemption of certain Princes from payment 
of customs duties on articles imported for their personal use is bound 
up with the specific relations and covenants in this behalf between 
the Paramount Power and the Princes in question. The jurisdiction 
for it is, of course, the sovereign or quasi-sovereign rights of certain 
rulers; but this is a matter in which, if there is to be no uniformity 
of treatment, regard must at least be had to the economic importance 
of the State and its population and revenue. The present differentia- 
tion on the basis of the number of guns settled long ago needs revision. 


JODHPUR. 

(a) The State claims a share of, or some relief from the Imperial 
Customs Pi-evenue, on the following grounds: — 

(1) The State is immune in theory and law from the payment 
of British taxation, yet the Sea Customs Duties of British 
India are a form of indirect taxation which embraces the 
subjects of its incidence. 

(2) This indirect taxation falls on the subjects of the State, and 
they do' not share in the revenue thus derived. The tax, 
therefore, violates the principle universally recognised 
throughout the civilised world that the incidence and benefit 
of any particular tariff should be conSned to identical 
territory. 


m) 

(3) The State having its /own Import, and Export ''Gustoms tariil, 
the sub j ects of the State have to bear the double burden 
of State duty plus British Indian duty on all goods imported 
from abroad, and on such of their produce as the Goveriiirieiit 
of India niay choose to charge an export duty, e,g,^ hides, etc. 

(4) .The'. State cannot regard this arbitrary levy of Customs duty 
from its subjects as a fair charge upon them for the security 
afforded by the Pax Britanica and military protection. The 
State's Treaty obligations to the supreme , G^Gveriiment , in 

'..respect of Defence are: — 

(a) Es. 1,08,000 Tribute (Treaty No. LIV Aitchisoii). 

(h) Es. 1,15,000 in lieu of a eontingent of 1,500 horse (Treaty 
No. LVII Aitchison). 

The Government of India have recently enunciated the new 
principle that a State should pay 15 per cent, of its gross 
revenues as contribution for Imperial Defence, either by cash 
subsidy or by maintenance of efficient troops. 

The Jodhpur Darbar, in addition to the two 'I'reaty pay- 
ments stated above, has for nearly half a century maintained 
a military force for Imperial Service, the present cost of 
which amounts tO' about thirteen lakhs of rupees a year. With 
these large direct contributions to military defence (amounting, 
together with the cost of internal security forces, pensions, 
etc., to at least 21 per cent, of the gross revenue of the State), 
it is manifestly unfair that any further levy in the shape 
of Customs duty should be imposed on the State and its 
subjects. 

(5) The Government of India joined in the universal condemnation 
of Transit duties and successfully imposed that view on the 
States, with the result that one and ail abolished such duties, 
yet the Customs duty levied by the Government of India at 
British Indian ports on goods passing to and from Indian. 
States is Transit duty pure and simple, because the duty 
collected is credited wholly to the Government which collects 
them, and not to the country of origin or the country of 
destination. 

(6) The State of Kashmir in return for the abolition of Transit 
duty throughout its territories, has been allowed exemption 
from British Indian Customs duty o,n all goods iin])orted 
from abroad and consigned through to Kashmir in i)ond. 
The Jodhpur State having similarly abolished its Transit 
duty at the instance of Government, asks for similar treatment. 

In this connection the following passage written to Govern- 
ment bj" the Maharaja of Jodhpur in 1866, whtm he agreed 
to cede land for the present B.B. & C.I. Eailway, is of 
interest (see Aitchison, Vol. Ill, page 173): — 

I wdsh you to know' that I never disapproved of the 
railway; indeed, I feel how many benefits it will confer 
on Marw'ar. What I first wrote regarding the loss of 
Customs duties was founded on this, that very little 
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foreign goods are expended in Marwar, and that, besides 
salt, there is no other export of importance: therefore, 
the chief income of this State is derived from transit dues 
on articles which pass through it . . . and from the 

loss of this item my revenue will certainly suffer heavily.’’’ 

(7) The levy of British Indian Customs duty on goods imported 
into the State from abroad diminishes the taxat^le capacity 
of the subjects of the State and their economic stability, and 
lessens pro tanto the amount of revenue otherwise derivable 
from them. The State’s po'wer for the complete development 
of ail its resources should be unfettered. 

(8) Even goods such as machinery, railway and bridging material, 
required for public purposes in the State are not exempted 
from Customs duty, a concession which is allowed to Provincial 
Governments in British India, 

(9) This question of refund or relief from the Customs duty is a 
matter which affects the welfare of the people and the develop- 
ment of the State and cannot be treated merely as a division 
of wealth betw-een the Euler on the one hand and the British 
Government on the other. 


(b) (1) The recent raising of Customs duties in British India has 
adversely affected the State and its subjects. Previously, the State 
was not" seriously affected by the British Indian tariff. Export duties 
were confined to goods not generally exported by this State, e.g., 
rice, indigo, oils and lac, and with scanty means of communication 
the lightly taxed imports wmre not a matter of much concern. 

(2) The adverse aspect of the Customs duties became pronounced 
from 1917 on. A protest might then have been made but for the fact 
that at that time it was the desire of the State to plate all its resources 
at the disposal of Government for the prosecution of the War, and 
the increased tariff was regarded as a temporary War measure. 

(3) An attempt is made in the sub-joined table to show the extent 
to which the present high tariff in British India affects the State 
and its subjects. The table is for the year 1926 : — 


No. 


Articles. 


Cloth 

Yarn ... 

Kir ana (spices) 

Iron and steel 
Minihari (manufac- 
tured articles ex- 
cept cloth). 

Kerosine oil 

Sugar 

Total ... 


Quantities. 

Price 

Maunds. 

Value. 

Maund. 


83,37,000 

_ 

40,000 

— 

50 

80,000 

; 

60 

1,88,000 


25 

— 

17,51,000 

— . . 

46,000 1 


- 10 

1,70,000 : 

— 

16 

1 

. — 

i — 


Total 

Value. 


83.37.000 
20,00,000 

48.00. 000 

22 . 00 . 000 

17.51.000 


; Total 
; Amount 
: of duty 
i in round 
' figures. 

9.17.000 

3 , 00,000 

7.20.000 
2,20,000 
3,85,200 


4,60,000 

27,20,000 


71,900 

1,08,800 


27,22,900’^ 


* This figure does not include Rails, Bnmnes and Stores imported for the 
Jodhpur Railway, the Customs duty ou which average during the last 4 years 
Es. 2,10,000 a year. 


■ ■■; -as ^ 

(r) — 1. The Jodhpur State would haii the chance of relieving its sub- 
jects frora the double burden of paying both the State and Imperial 
Customs duty as at present and would certainly discharge this task 
wholfcvheartedly to such extent as administrative needs might permit. 
But it is impossible for the State to enter into any agreement of the 
kind indicated in the question under reply and to surrericler their 
right to levy their own Import and 'Export duties. 

(2) In the first place, although the Jodhpur State is essentially art 

agricultural and pastoral country, its land revenue is only a fraction 
(jf the total revenue of the State owing to the irregularity of the 
rainfall. The land revenue income has, therefore, to be sup p lenient ed 
Ijy other forms of taxation. Customs duty is the easiest of these to 
collect and, at the same time, has come to be accepted by the people 
as a standing method of taxation. Other forms of taxation such as 
are adopted in British India are unknown and it would l)e undesirable 
to introduce them. The whole taxation of the State is practically 
conpjc^sed of this Customs which amounts approximately to a 

5 ]itu* cput. (/fl rulorem tax and this has hardly varicnl at all since its 
institutii’ui. The practical difficulty of abandoning this source of 
income is therefore manifest. If abandoned, it w'-ould have to lie 
replaced by vai-ious forms of new taxation, the imposition and adjust- 
ment of whieii would create change and trouble for the population 
and the same for the State, to say nothing of expense. Moreover, 
though the Dailiar has never exploited Customs Revenue to the extent 
that the Government of India have clone, they recognise its elastic 
possibilities and prefer to keep this form of tax, to which the people 
are so well accustomed intact against times of financial stress. 

(3) Further the Darbar see in the suggested surrender of their 
Customs rights in exchange for a stipulated payment, the possible 
birth of a situation akin to the position that has arisen over salt 
(sepai'ately re]) resen ted hei*ewith in reply to their No. 5 in the Ques- 
tionnaire) wherein the Darbar surrendered all their rights in salt fo)‘ a 
stipulated payment, which is open to reduction or even complete dis- 
appearance at the will of Government- A return to free-trade condi- 
tions in India, however unlikely, is a possibility of the future and this 
would reduce any stipulated share of Imperial Customs allctted to the 
Darbar to vanishing point. The Darbar prefer not to run the risk of 
such a Fiasco. 

(//) The claim to exemption from the payment of Customs Duty on 
articles imported for the personal use of princes or their families is 
based on the grounds of equality of ti’eatrnent. 


BANSWARA. 

In the year 181H, when the British Government entered into the 
Treaty of Alliance with the Banswara State, the Darbar enjoyed full 
powers and rights of sovereigJity over their subjects. But no provision 
)*egarding the Bea Xhistoms Duties now' levied by the British. Goverm 
ment on the goods b3‘ought to , Banswara could be embodied in the 
Treaty, as there -wvere no raiBvays and roads in India in those days. 
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Neither did the British Go vernnient .appear then to levy Ciistoms 
Duty on such goods in the manner as it now does. 

Besides, the State of Banswara was a self-contained unit of supplies 
at the time and its import and export trade was insignificant. The 
point of Customs Duty was therefore not material at the time. In 
the years since gone by, the circumstances have changed. The easy 
sea routes, railways and airways have been established, leading to 
an enormous development of international communications and inter- 
commercial relations of the world. Banswara being a poor land- 
locked country could not keep pace with this evolution. The result 
of this has been that import and export trade of British India has 
overtaken Banswara, and the commerce and industry of the State 
have practically been annihilated. Excepting food materials almost 
all articles of consumption are nowadays imported generally from 
British India, on which the British Government levy very high duties. 
Their total revenue under head ^CCustoms for the whole of India 
is estimated at Es. 50,18,37,000. Oomparing the population of the 
States with that of British India it cannot be denied that at least 
one-fifth of this revenue is derived from the subjects of the Indian 
States including Banswara. ' 

From a memorandum submitted by the Committee of Ministers 
appointed at the informal meeting of the Chamber of Princes in 
November, 1921, which has doubtless been submitted to the Indian 
States Committee, it will be seen clearly that if justice is to be done 
to the subject, the British Government should recognise the claims 
of the Indian States to share the Imperial Customs Eevenues with 
them. 

It is admitted on all hands of Economists of the World as an 
elementary principle of economics that the revenue derived from any 
taxation is a due of the Government whose subjects consume the 
commodities taxed. The reason is obvious. The taxation is a right 
of sovereignty. The British Government have recognised the principal 
Indian States as Sovereign States by solemn treaties. Therefore, 
taxing the people of those States in any form cannot but be the 
function of the rulers of those people. But the Indian States, situated 
as they are, surrounded by British India with a few exceptions, are 
in. a precarious position to discharge this function. The situation of 
the Banswara State is still more precarious in this respect. It 
cannot prevent its subjects from paying the Sea Customs of the 
British Government. All Customs Duties on the goods imported into 
the Banswara State, which are levied by the British Government where 
those goods break the bulk, under this universal principle of 
sovereignty, should therefore be paid (after deducting collection 
charges) to the rulers of the States of those subjects. Because it is 
a dictum of international practice that a friendly Government, like 
that of India siu* rounding the territories of its friends and allies 
like Indian rulers, will never wish to levy taxes from the subjects 
of its allies, when they carry their goods through its country like 
British India into their States. 

Formerly, the rates of the Customs Duties in Indira were not very 
high; Y/hile imports of the State were not very large. But the 
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scales liave now been "..turned. The' British Government have 
HOW' raised Customs Duties ■ very' high and ./derive the revcmuerf 
which are almost 30 to 40- times the revenue they used t; 
derive from them formerly./ Then the. facilities of sea and rail trau- 
port ,noW' provided for/ British. Indian trade , are' so great . that the 
local industries, and manufactures. in- the Indian States have under 
their stress of competition died away, which has swollen, the British 
trade out of aii proportions, iind it is high time that the claim- o* 
the Darbar for refund- of the Custom.s Eevenue paid by their siibject?^ 
are recognised by the British Go%^ernmeiit. 

The population of the Banswara Stare in the last census, 1921, was 
enumerated at 219,824.. .It is .. regretted that .no .cletaile.d trade 
statistics have been .maintained. Yet comparing ' the figures of 
populations pro rata, and making an allowance for the poverty uf 
the people, it cannot be denied that the ioeideiiee of this taxation 
o.n the people of the. State- must be much more ,tha.!i .B-s. 1-6-9 iier 
head .and .the Darbar should not be deemed w'ro.ng if they ciain.,eJ, 
the refund of this amount to themselves. 


JAlSALMie. 

(a) It will, in the opinion of the Jaisalmer Darbar, suffice, at 
present, as a preliminary step towards further progressive re-adjust- 
ment of fiscal and economic relations, if their subjects are accorded 
a right of way through British Indian Territory and if, in con- 
sequence, no duty is levied at British Indian ports on commodities 
imported from, or exported to, places outside India. 

The existing sj^stem of levying duty on such ioiports and exports 
at British Indian i;)orts, to which alT traffic with foreign coimlries 
is, at present practically confined, is detrimental to the interests of 
the State and its subjects as it precludes the ]>c)ssibility of any 
appreciable expansion of traffic. 

, All duty on goods produced in, and exported from, as well as on 
commodities imported into, and consumed in, Jaisalmer, is leviable 
by, and payable to this Darbar. 

Principles of equity, considerations of fair play and of Treaty 
Belations, subsisting betw-een this Darbar and the Paramount Pow'er, 
demand the abolition of all duty, which is being charged on such 
imports and exports, at British Indian ports, 

(b) For reasons given in (a) stf-pra, any raising of duty in British 
India accentuates the hardships of the subjects of the State. 

(c) As said in (a) mpra, all that the Darbar want, as a |.)reliminary 
step towards fiscal readjustment, is exemption from payment of duty 
at British Indian ports on goods Imported from, or exported to, 
places outside India. They are not x'>i*^pured to abolish their owrj 
import and export duties. . 

{(1) Jaisalmer is a Sovereign State and its ruling prince is a member 
of the Chambe)' pf Princes in his own ri>ght. It will be but common 
courtesy if articles imported for the personal use of the ruler or the 
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Bienibers, of iiis family are exempted from,' payment of any customs 
duty in British India. To show such ■ courtesy will, the Darhar 
undei staiidy be .in, heeping with the spirit of'. ’the Treaties, etc., on 
which ^ their :relations' w^ the Paramount . Fowler are based. (The 
attention , of, .the Committee is invited, ..’in 'this conneetion to,,the' reply 
given to . Question .5, (ft) supm.) , ■ 


PABTABGARH. 

(ft) The grounds on which the Partabgarh Stats would wish to 
claim a share of the Imperial Customs Eevenue ai’e based on the 
elementary principles of economies that the revenue derived from any 
taxation, is the due of the Government whose subjects consume the 
commodities taxed. The Partabgarh State consumes foreign manu- 
factured articles imported into the State Which have already paid 
the prescribed sea-port duties. It also exports its surplus products 
on which duty is chargeable at sea ports. The revenue derived from 
the sea-borne trade is entirely credited to the Imperial Customs 
Department for the benefit of the British India subjects only. As 
trader, consumer, and exporter of the commodities taxed at sea ports 
the Partabgarh State subjects 'would also seem to be entitled to a 
share of the Imperial Customs Eevenue. 

(b) The raising of duties have tended to raise the price of articles 
consumed by the State subjects in the same proportion as in British 
India. As the taxable capacity of the subjects has been reduced, taxes 
necessary for municipal, conservancy, sanitation and other adminis^ 
trative purposes are rendered difficult of imposition and thus the 
State has also been adversely affected by the raising of the duties, 

(c) Since the right of the States to tax their own subjects cannot 
be questioned, the abolition of States’ import and export duties cannot 
be made a condition precedent to an acknowledgment by the Govern- 
ment of the just rights of the States in regard to a share of the 
Imperial Customs lievenue. Before a decided reply can be given it 
would seem desirable to know as to what would be the revenue derived 
l).y the Darbar from, its share of the Imperial Customs Duties. If it 
Vvere to be beiovr the figure derived at present from the State’s import 
and export duties, the Darbar would not be willing to consider the 
question.' 

(d) As a matter of courtesy it is reasonable that rulers enjoying 
sovereign rights were allowed to enjoy exemption from the payment of 
Customs Duties on articles imported for personal use or for the use 
of family members. 

RAMPUR. 

(ft) The States claim that portion of the Customs Duty which is 
levied by the Government on goods that pass into the States and are 
consumed there. The reasons are: — 

(1) I'hat for purposes of the Sea Customs Act the States have 
always been treated as “ Foi’eign Territory ” and, as such, 
articles intended for consumiotion therein should not be subject 
to any duty under the provisions of that Act; and 
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(2) Import duties fail on the consumers who in this case are the 
subjects of the States and as the Durbars look after the well- 
being of their subjects they have the inherent right to tax 
them to provide ways and means. Customs duties which are 
import duties should therefore be shared both by the Govern- 
ment of India and the Durbars in proportion to the incidence 
on the populations of their territories. The justification for 
the Government to appropriate the whole revenue is wanting 
so far as the subjects of the States are concerned, ' and hence 
customs duties become transit duties when levied on goods 
through British India into the States. The . Govern- 
ment have already condemned transit duties and secured their 
abolition by the Rampur Durbar in 1845. 

{b) Figures are not available, but the imposition of heavy customs 
duties by the Government of India to meet expenditure necessitated 
by the Great War, has naturally affected the States and their subjects 
adversely.' 

(c) For various reasons the States would not like to give up their 
right to levy import and export duties. This right should not be 
affected by the receipt of a share in the Imperial Customs Revenue 
which is claimed on other valid grounds. 

{d) On two grounds — firstly because the articles are consumed in 
the States, which, for purposes of the Sea Customs x\ct are Foreign 
Territory,’’ and the articles are not therefore liable to taxation, and 
secondly because vis-a-vis the British Government all the princes 
occupy an equal position. A distinction in such a matter is invidious 
and lowers the status of those rulers who are not exempt. All princes 
should in their own right be exempt from customs duties irrespective 
of their salutes. . 


BHAVNAGAR. 

{a) I would not demand a share in the Customs. It is their direct 
revenue arising out of possession of their ports. 

{h) As I do not demand a share, I have no desire to raise an 
academic discussion, but I recognize that any rise in duties affects 
British India and the States equally. 

(c) Xo ; not because I do not claim a share, but because the States 
cannot divest themselves of, or modify, their right to levy duty 
on their subjects for revenue purposes. The Kathiawar States never 
imposed land customs until the recent unfortunate impositions arising 
out of the situation that culminated in the imposition of the Yiram- 
gam line. 

{d) On the same grounds on which exemption is allowed in existing 
cases. 
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COOCH BEHAR. 

(a) and (b) The Regency Council have been unable to trace any 
previous correspondence with the Government of India regarding a 
State claim for a share of the Imperial Customs revenue, and it 
is therefore difficult for the Council to put forward any claim now. 
The Council, however, consider that if other States are granted a 
share of the Imperial Customs revenue the claims of the Cooch Behai* 
State should also be considered on an equal basis. 

(c) The State do not at present levy any export or import duties. 

(d) The Regency Council in their letter No. 2048, dated the 
12th March, 1928 (Appendix A), have already asked for the grounds 
on which certain Princes are exempted from the payment of Customs 
duties on articles imported for the personal use of themselves or their 
families. On the receipt of a reply the Regency Council would be 
in a position to make a claim if such existed. 


APPENDIX A. 

Copy of letter No. 2048, dated the 12th March, 1928, from the Vice- 
President, Regency Council, Cooch Behar, to the Commissioner of 
Rajshahi Division and Political Agent for Cooch Behar State, 
Jalpaiguri. • 

With reference to your Memo. No. 1074-J, dated the 9th March, 
1928, for'warding copy of letter No. D. 299-1. S.C., dated the 1st March, 
1928, from the Secretary, Indian States Committee, Camp, India, to 
your address, it is understood that Ruling Chiefs entitled to a salute 
of 19 guns and over are exempted from the payment of customs duties 
on articles imported for the personal use of themselves or their families. 
The Regency Council will be glad to know with reference to ques- 
tion o (d) on what grounds these Ruling Chiefs are given this 
.exemption. • 

The information will enable Her Highness the Maharani and the 
Council to make a claim under this question if any such claim exists. 


DHRANGADHRA. 

(a) The claim of the States primarily is not for a share in the 
Customs Revenues of British India, but it is a claim for exemption 
from British Indian taxation of ail goods intended for consumption 
by them or their subjects. The demand for a share in the Customs 
Revenues is made only as an alternative if the administrative diffi- 
culties attending a system of exemptions were considered insuperable. 
The grounds on which this claim is based may be briefly stated as 
under: — 

(1) The existing practice by which all goods passing through 
British Indian ports are subjected to Customs duties irre- 
spective of their ultimate destination is opposed to- all accepted 
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canons of iiseal science and the uniform policy of all civilised 
nations. It is the recognised principle of economics that the 
incidence of such taxation should fall on the subjects of the 
Government v.hich receive the revenuCj and this has been 
accepted as a guiding principle throughout Europe and 
America and the vast African territories under the sway of 
the various European Powers. It even seems to have Ueexi 
accepted by the Government of India in their policy towards 
the Maritime States of India in the free re-transhipment of 
goods allowed to them. There seems to be no valid reason 
why the Non-Maritime States should be treated on a d liferent 
.footing. ' , 

,2) The subjects of Norx-Maritime States are made liable to a 
double taxation, which is most unfair not only in its inniie- 
date incidence but also as regards its more remot* const> 
quences inasmuch as it imposes a serious handicap on the 
development of trade and industry in their territories, 

(S) The imposition of Customs duties at seaports on goods meant 
for inland States is in the nature of transit duties, which 
have been given up by the Indian States as long ago as 1363 
A.l). in deference to the views of the British Government. If 
the i^ractice of levying duties on goods merely passing through 
one’s territories tvas unjustifial)ie in the ov)inion of Govern- 
3iient, the Customs duties now levied at British Indian Ports 
on goods intended for territories outside British India, which 
are essentially of the same kind, should be equally unjusti- 
riabie. The hardship to the Inland States from the existing 
practice becomes all the greater owing to the way the system 
is woi’ked, inasmuch as no concession is allowed by Government 
even in deserving individual cases, e.g., in the case of 
machinery and plant of a special type imported from abroad 
for industries which are altogether new to India and which 
are therefore not likely to compete with any existing works 
in British India. 

G) The existing practice involves a serious curtailment of the 
fiscal resources of the States, the taxable capacit,y of their 
subjects being already seriously drawn upon by the British 
Indian Customs Duties. The scope for direct taxation, e.g., 
taxes on income, etc., is in most States strictly limited. 
Taxes on consumption are the only available source for the 
expansicn of their revenues, and with the possibilities^ <rf 
this sou ice seriously reduced by the British Indian Duties, 
the difficulties of the Inland States in meeting the ever-growing 
demands for public expenditure may well he ixnagined. 

(b) The recent raising of Customs duties must inevitably adversely 
affect the States and their subjects, since the Tariff embraces many 
articles of ordinary consumption. It is also obvious that the pro- 
tective duties inust increase the cost of materials to which they 
apply, whether thf;v be foreign or Indian in origiyn The Dhrangadhra 
State has had personal experience of this in the erection of its new 
'alkali works, for wdiich it had, to import constructive materials in- 
volving a huge capital expenditure. This is only one special case. 



but', it is clear that the .increase , in ' cost due to ' increased rates of 
duty extends really to nearly all departments of administration; 
and what applies to the Btate must equally apply to its sul)ject,s. 

(c) The question wdiether the States would be prepared to aboiisii 
their own import and export duties on condition of receiving a 
share in the Customs Revenue does not really arise. Whether, in 
the event contemplated, the States would do away with or reduce 
their existing duties depends oii the fiscal exigencies of each individual 
State, of which it is the sole judge. Exemption from British Indian 
duties or a share in the Customs Revenue cannot in any fairness be 
made conditional on the abolition of the duties levied by the States from 
their owm subjects, unless it be the purpose (which is unthinkable) 
of the Government of India to trench on the internal autonomy 
of the States and to dictate to them how their subjects shall be 
taxed. The position is constitutionally unsupportable. It may be 
added that in Dhrangadhra State for one, the duties as at present 
levied are extremely low and ai^e more of the nature of Octroi Duties. 

(d) If the States are exempted from paying the British Indian 
Customs duties, the question of exemption for Princes personally 
does not require any consideration. 

Under the present practice Ruling Princes enjoying a salute of 
a particular number of guns are allowed exemption for articles im- 
ported for their personal use. But the salutes have been fixed on 
no rigid principle and are modified in individual cases from time to 
time, and there are many Princes who have a just grievance that in 
the table of salutes they have been placed below some who are no 
better than themselves in the size and importance of their States 
or in the matter of their power or status. Exemption from Customs 
duties should be a privilege of the Princes.of all full powered States, 
and as these are all members of the Chamber of Princes the exemption 
may very well go with the membership of this body. 


JHALAWAR. 

(a) The Jhalawar State does claim a share of the Imperial Customs 
Revenue on the principle that the revenue derived from any taxation 
is the due of the Government w-hose subjects consume the commodities 
taxed. 

(b) The recent raising of the Customs duties has naturally enough 
affected Jhalawar and its subjects adversely, but, as no arrangement 
had unfortunately existed up to now to keep elaborate records of 
the different manufactured articles imported into Jhalawar, it is 
regretted that facts and figures cannot be quoted at present. 

CO The Jhalawar State is not prepared^ to abolish its own import 
and export duties, except on its own initiative. 

(d) Princes entitled to a salute of more than a certain number 
of guns already enjoy exemption from the payment "of Customs duties 
on articles imported for the personal use of themselves or th^ir 
families. It appears, therefore, that the Goveiuiment of India do 
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a.dmit the principle , that, -the ■Rilling Princes of India are not liable 
to' British Indian taxation. His Highness, is accordingly of the 
opinion that this imnRioiis distinction between one Prince and another 
should be abolished. 


■ JUNAOADH. 

The position of Junagadh' State in respect to customs is different 
from that of any inlaiid. .State.' The ports- of Junagadh jiave been 
famous and have had an estabiis'hed' trade since the days of antiquity. 
On goods landed at these ports the State has at ail times in the past 
collected customs duty. The right to' levy this customs duty had been 
valued by the State and the suggestion, whieii was made in 1805, that 
the same rates should be levied at Junagadh ports as were being levied 
at the British ports, was rejected by the Junagadh Darbar. Free trade 
between Kathiawar polls and British India was pul a sto]:> to in 1904 
when land custom was established at Viramgam. Various proposals were 
then made, the acceptance of which ivould have secured the removal 
of this land custom. The Junagadh State, in company with other 
maritime States, did not agree to a clause which required the customs 
administration to be handed over to the Paramount Power. 

The services rendered by the State during the war and the atmos- 
phere wdiich loyal co-operation during it brought about, resulted in a 
relaxation of demand and an Agreement made in 1917 by which the 
ports of the Junagadh State ivere recognised as British ports, and the 
same rights ivere ceded to Junagadh as were given to Bhavnagar in 
1866. This Agreement was set aside in 1927 and the cordon at Viramgam 
re imposed, in spite of the fact that all obligations imposed on the 
Junagadh State by the Agreement of 1917 were faithfully discharged by 
them. An appeal has been made by the State on the decision of the 
Government of India on the subject, a copy of which is appended here- 
v;ith for information of the Committee. (Appendix XL.) In the body 
of that document will foe found figures of the amount of customs duty 
collected at the principal port of the State on the scale of British Tariff, 
the surcharge which the State collects on all goods imported into the 
State by sea and land as w^eil as the duty on goods consumed by the 
subjects of the States which has been paid at British ports. 

The Junagadh Darbar have no desire to raise any large and specu- 
lative question as to the share of the customs duty eoilected by the 
British Government which should go to the Indian States. They are 
not so much concerned with the acquisition of any new sources of 
revenue or with the share of collections taken by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. In their opinion it is much more vital that the sources of 
revenue at present open to the State should not be curtailed in any 
direction. 

In connection with the existing practice, the Junagadh Darbar draw- 
attention to the fact that no consultation of any kind takes place with 
the Darbar with regard to the imposition of any tariff, protective or 
otherwise, in Brfoish India. The changes in tariff are communicated to 
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the Juuagadh fetate in a formal and brief epistle which accoiiipanies 
printed Taiiff Schedules. A copy of such a letter is appended herewith 
as an iiiiistration. (Appendix XLI.) 

With reference to Jiuiagadh, no concession has been ever asked for 
any goods required for the personal use of His Highness. This is a 
matter, perhaps, of no great pecuniary importance but it would assume 
weight if such exemptions were regarded as a privilege or as an 
additional mark of friendliness on the part of the Paramount Power. 

With reference to Question Ho. 5 (c), the Junagadh Darbar are not 
prepared to abandon the- local duty which they levy on goods imported 
into their territory by land and by sea but they would keep an open 
mind on the subject, if any definite proposals are formulated by the 
Paramount Power hereafter in which the loss imposed on the State by 
the abolition of the State duties is sought to be made good in some 
other definite manner. 


APPENDIX XL. ■ 

To His Excellency the Eight Honourable Edward Erederick Lindiey 
Wood, Baron Irwin of Kirby Underdale, G.M.I.E., 

. Viceroy and Goveimor-General of India. 

Junagadh Palace, 

11th January, 1928. 

My Esteemed Eriend, 

Being dissatisfied with the decision of the Government of India to 
terminate the Customs Agreement entered into by this State in 1917 
in regard to the ports of my State, I respectfully submit this repre- 
sentation in the hope that it will receive sympathetic consideration at 
the hands of Your Excellency. 

2. When the decision of the Government of India to set aside the 
Agreement of 1917 was communicated to the representatives of the 
States at Mount Abu the Dewan, representing my State, lodged a 
protest (copy herewith). It was very disappointing that a decision of 
this nature should have been reached without any prior consultation and 
without the grounds, on which such decision was reached, being 
intimated to Junagadh, or the views of my administration being 
elicited thereon. It is regrettable that the Government of India decided 
not to utilise the opportunity of the conference for getting the views of 
contracting parties or for stating their own views as to what induced 
them to rescind the Agreement with Junagadh. I would respectfully 
urge that on this, as on other questions afiecting arrangements between 
the State and the British Government, previous consultations are held 
as a time-honoured practice and some reasonable grounds for departing 
from decisions reached after long and anxious consideration are given. 

I consider this a valued privilege altogether apart from the subject- 
matter of decision. 

S, It would be useful to recapitulate the history of the position in 
order to show that the Agreement reached in 1917, which it is now sought 


to set aside, was,, the culmination of prolonged negotiations. During 
these, negotiations ' the Jimagadh''. State, while justly anxious, , to, main- 
tain full independence and freedom from interi'erence, was willing to 
accede to reasonable conditions. The Administrator of Junagadh, an 
able officer from the Indian Civil Service, endeavoured several times 
to bring, about a conference and general agreement, but, failing that,, 
offered, in company with the Administrator of Porbiiiidar, on 16th 
March, 1914, proposals approximating to the conditions set out in 
iWb and far in advance of what was agreed in 1917 if the ports of 
Junagadh were placed, on a par with Bhavnagar. Beyond a bare nega- 
tive the ,. Government of India could not then, say wffiy they were, iioti 
leady to accept these proposals. But in August, 1917, the Governineni 
of India expressed their willingness to come to an agreement and this 
agreeinent was accepted on behalf of Junagadh by the Administrator in 
the folio wing terms: — 

desire' to express grateful appreciation of the offer made by 
the supreme Government and especially of the removal of the 
condition regarding inspection ... I need not say that this 
Darbar will loyally abide by the conditions now stated and will 
take special care to secure rigid adherence to condition (iv) and to 
guard against smuggling of arms.^^ 

4. In the Notification No. 1794-D, dated Delhi, the 22nd of December, 
1917, it was declared that from 1st of January, 1918, the ports of 
Junagadh would be regarded as British customs ports. 

5. A Notification, No. 37 of 1917, was issued by Junagadh which said : — 

“ Whereas the Government of India have been pleased to extend 
the rights and privileges of British customs ports to the ports of 
Junagadh State and ’whereas the Junagadh State has agreed to 
levy at its ports not less than the minimum British customs rate of 
duty on such imports and exports by sea from and into foreign 
ports, i.e., ports outside British India including Cutch ports, and 
Aden, as are liable to duty at British ports. ’’ 

6. The Government of India reversed in the following Notification, 
No. 4801, dated 15th June, 1918, the prohibition of transhipment and 
of the payment of draw'back oil re-exports as applied to the ports of 
Junagadh in their Notification dated 7th May, 1879: — 

“ In exercise of the powers conferred by Sections 49 (6), 111 and 
134 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878 (VIII of 1879), and in modification 
of the notification of the Government of India, Customs, No. 77, 
dated the 7th May, 1879, the Governor-General iruCouncil is joleased 
to direct that the ports in Kathiawar, with the exception of 
Jafrabad, shall be deleted from the list of ports in the said 
notification.'’^ 

7. Junagadh claims that by this Agreement it was placed on a par with 
Bhavnagar State and in support thereof would invite reference to 
the memo, from the Agent to the Governor, Kathiawar, dated 
2(jth September, 1918, which runs as foliow’s: — 

“ The restrictions imposed by Government of India’s Notification 
No. 77, dated 7-5-79, on certain Kathiawar Ports were removed by 
Government of India’s Notification No, 4801 dated 5-6-18 published 
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'at page. 1195' of Bombay ■ Government 'Gazette/' date'd '27-64S. 
The Government of India are however of opinion, that ..free tranship- 
ment of dutiable goods to those ports should be restricted to goods 

' 'carried by steamer' only as is done in .the case of the ports of the 

— , Bhavnagar . State/ " 

8. Further reference of the same kind was made in a inemo. from the 
Agent to the Governor, Kathiawar, Ko. P/1, dated 6th December, 1918, 
which said , , 

Z*' The Notification of the Government of India in the Department 
of Commerce and Industry No. 1794-D, dated 22-12-17, confers on 
the maritime state of Junagadh the same privileges as have been 
conferred on Bhavnagar by the Notification of the Bombay Govern- 
ment No. 1180-D/26-6-1866. 

Subject to the limitation mentioned in para. 2 of Government 
of India’s letter No/ 4802-D/ 15-6-18, purport of which was communi- 
cated to the Maritime States except Jafrabad under Agency Memo. 
No. P/lD/20-8-18, the concession of the free transhipment of goods 
from Customs Ports has been extended to the ports of Junagadh.” 

9. It would thus be seen that the 1917 Agreement was a solemn 
understanding, placing Junagadh once for all on the same basis as 
Bliavangar State, the continuance of which was foreshadowed in the 
memorable wmrcls of the communication of the Government of India, 
viz., The Governor-General in Council would be prepared to guarantee 
that such power would not be exercised so long as the States abide by 
the terms ol the proposed agreement.” The power referred to above is 
the power to collect duty on goods coming from or through ports of 
Junagadh. Junagadh has already lodged its protest against the pro- 
posed termination of this Agreement and I would now respectfully set 
out the grounds on which it is claimed that either the Agreement should 
be adhered to, or any arrangements made to suit the conveDien.ee of the 
Paramount Power should involve full consideration for the interests of 
Junagadh. The manner and method of such consideration is easily 
suggested by the treatment of goods coming through Bhavangar, and my 
State feels it as a peculiar injury that the treatment given to it should 
be difierent from the treatment given to Bhavangar though the same 
privileges were conferred on Junagadh in 1917. 

10. The Junagadh State represented at the Mount Abu conference 
and would now reiterate that it has scrupulously carried out the terms 
of the Agreement of 1917. These terms are recapitulated below for 
facility of reference: — 

(i) That the Darbars shall undertake to levy at all their ports 
"Tmstoms duties not lo\ver than those enforced simultaneously 
at ports in British India by the Indian Tariff Act, IS94, as 
subsequently amended, and any other Act, prescribing imposts 
on the import or export of merchandise, e.g., the Tea Cess xict ; 

(ii) “ That they shall levy duty at rates not lower than those tor 

the time being in force in British India on cotton goods or 
other similar excisable articles produced or manufactured within 
their territories ; • 

Note.-— These customs duties will apply to all goods imported from Cuteh. 
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(iii) That they shall undertake to enforce the tests and regulations 
which are enforced at British Indian ports in compliance with 
the Indian Merchandise Marks Act and similar enactments ; 

(iv) ‘‘ That they shall absolutely prohibit the importation at their 
ports, of arms, ammunition and warlike stores, as well as of any 
articles in respect of which a prohibition against import is 
issued under competent authority ; 

(v) “ That the existing arrangements as regards salt, opium, spirits, 
and other excisable articles shall not be disturbed ; 

(vi) “That the Darbars shall maintain accurate statistics of the 
trade passing through ports and shall place these statistics at 
the disposal of Government.’/ 

11. Jiiiiagadli claims that it has scrupulously adhered to these terms, 
not one of which has been broken in letter or spirit. This assertion 
was made at the Abu conference on behalf of the State and ought to 
have sufficed, but several recent notifications subsequent to the Abu 
conference induced the belief not only that the Government of India 
are desirous of terminating this Agreement for their own purposes, but 
that they are not satisfied that my State has carried out in a most 
careful manner all obligations arising out of that Agreement directly 
and indirectly. In the absence of any definite allegations I am placed 
in a somewffiat false position of having to prove the negative and of 
demonstrating by means of concrete facts the absence of any justifica- 
tion on the part of the Paramount Power for treating tha Agreement 
of 1917 as a scrap of paper. I do so respectfully fully conscious of my 
relations with the Paramount Power, but also in the absolute confidence 
that the Government of India could not desire to prejudice the interests 
of my State and subjects by any action of theirs which "is opposed to 
definite understandings ancl stipulations and wffiich is not supported 
by demonstrable facts and argument. 

12. Apart from these terms the letter of the Agent to the Governor, 

Kathiawar, dated 26th August, 1917, spoke of the intention of the 
Paramount Power to cancel the Agreement in the event of the 
“creation of a port capable of accommodating large vessels. The 
largest vessel that has been accommodated at the port of Veraval 

was the vS.s. Juba ” with a gross tonnage of 250 tons and with a 

draft of 111- feet. This cannot by any stretch be construed as a 
contravention of the above provision. Another clause in paragraph 3 
of the said communication speaks of “ If any State at any time 
. , . . grave maladministration so as to jeopardise imperial 
interests. I am very happy that no suggestion has been made either 

before the assembling of the Abu conference or at that conference or 

thereafter that my State has given any cause for complaint in this 
direction. 

13. From the memorandum addressed prior to the Abu conference 
and the discussions which took place there, it is obvious that the 
Government of India seek to rescind the Agreement of 1917 on the 
ground that “ fiscal interests have grown very important. In order 
to examine this albgation as against Junagadh, it would be necessary 
to set out in detail the growth of trade at Veraval port, the nature ‘ 
of the facilities which had to be created at that port to cope with this 
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growth and the improvements in communications by rail which brought 
about that, growth. 

14. The growth of trade at Veraval Was not an unforeseen event in 
spite of contrary indications given by the representatives of the 
Government of India at the Abu conference. As early as 30th March, 
1901, the memorandum from the Political Agent setting out certain 
terms spoke with reference to the maritime powers of ensuring to 
them the benefit of any increase of revenue w'hich may result, either 
from the general adoption of the British customs tariff or from the 
development of trade by the improvement of their ports and by the 
constniction of railways, provided always that such development is 
not the result of any advantage gained by differentiation of customs 
duties over the trade at ports in British territory, and that Govern- 
ment are assured that all customs restrictions and facilities are 
equal. 

15. Linder his letter No. 70l5, dated the 25t.h November, 1905, the 
Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar informed my late lamented 
father that the Government of India thought that the Viramgam 
Customs Line could be abolished with due regard to the fiscal interests 
of the Paramount Power, if the States (of wKich my State was one) 
concerned were willing to abide by the following conditions : — 

(1) That the Darhars shall undertake to levy at all their ports 
customs duties not lower than those enforced simultaneously 
at ports in British India by the Indian Tariff Act, 1894 (VIII 
of 1894), and any other Act prescribing imposts on the import 
or export of merchandise, e.g., the Tea Cess Act; 

(2) That they shall levy duty at rates not lower than those for 
the time being in force in British India on cotton goods or 
other similar excisable articles produced or manufactured 
within their territories; 

(3) That they shall undertake to enforce the tests and regula- 
tions which are enforced at British Indian ports in compliance 
with the Indian Merchandise Marks Act and similar enact- 
ments; 

(4) That they shall absolutely prohibit the importation at their 
ports of arms, ammunition and warlike stores, as well as of 
any articles in respect of which a prohibition against import 

. into British India is issued under competent authority; 

“ (5) That the existing arrangements as regards salt, opium, 
spirits, and other excisable articles shall not be disturbed; 

(6) That the Darbars shall maintain accurate statistics of the 
trade passing through their ports, and shall place these 
statistics at the disposal of Government; 

'' (7) That the Darbars shall agree to the periodical inspection by 
a Customs Officer in the service of the Government of the 
accounts and arrangements at their Customs House. 

16. The omission of Clause No. 7 in 1917 out of regard for the 
feelings and wishes of the contracting States brought about an agree- 
ment, which might have taken place in: 1905, but it, also indicates that 
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there was no serious risk or danger to fiscal interests from the 
nition of Juiiagadh ports as British ports in spite of the growth of 
population, communications and general prosperity which wms inevit- 
able in a prolonged period of internal peace. 

17. Mr. Rendail, LC.S., Administrator of Juiiagadh, considered 
the whole question of port development and said: — 

1 would strongly advise the State to keep its port abreast or 
its railway development and to be sure that port facilities at 
Veraval are sufficient to ensure Veravars place amongst Kathiawar 
ports. It is not a mere matter of prestige or money making. 
All agricultural states must develop other sources of revenue to 
the full and only by so doing, whether they like it or not, will 
they be able to hold their own in these times of increasing 
prices. . . . 

“ Merchants use the bandar where they can get quick despatch, 
honest handling and efficient supervision with reasonable levies. 
These are the factors we must aim at, and I think Bhavnagaj* 
and Jamnagar ports have lost ground for want of them. . . . 

The country craft trade is really the mainstay of the port,, 
and country craft need facilities and protection combined. . . . 

“ My present conclusion is therefore that the State should now 
start excavation and a quay on the east side of the main break- 
water at a cost of Rs. 3,3I,&00, and gradually extend this excava- 
tion and provide a right-angled side breakwater — items (5), (c) 
and (d) in para. 14 of the Report — and extend the main break- 
wmter out to 900 feet, item (a), as I believe that must be 
simultaneously necessary. I have now sanctioned estimates for 
Es. 3,21,900 as above and allotted funds for this work to make a 
start this year, and I hope the State will complete this soon and 
continue gradually, as funds allow, with items (a), (6), (e) and 
[{<7) partially], of which the total cost is estimated about 17^ lakh,s. 

“ As regards dock estate and other improvements, w’e are pro- 
viding godowns this year at a cost of Rs. 75,000 ancl these should 
pay 7o- to 10 per cent, and are a magnificent investment and badly 
needed. Other small improvements are required to be made 
gradually and need not be set out at length here. They can be 
done as they are found necessary. One of these is in my opinion 
provision of some kind of water-supply by pipe-line. I should 
also much like to see some attempt made to bring the railway 
line on to the pier. I always thought this was intended and it 
would be a great convenience if it could possibly be arranged. 
The suggested tramway lines seem rather a clumsy substitute. 
The new slope will be better situated and also the nuwv quay ; 
hut w'e do want the railway line alongside if possible. 

“ Other needs are facilities for landing passengers and shelter- 
ing them on shore. A small shed o-n the foreshore might also be 
erected for wet dates traffic. These are minor items which future 
working will, I think, show to be necessary. 

“As regards interest on cost of improvements already com- 
pleted and to lig effected it ds obvious that any exact calciilatio!i 
is very difficult, because originally and prior to improvements 
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and without them the port was and would he earning money. 
Much depends too on competition and on Railway and Customs 
policy. It seems hardly worth while to endeavour to justify or 
dissect any figures that are a.vailahle. But there is no doubt that 
trade comes where facilities are given and that the railway and 
port are interdependent, and at present (1919) trade shows every 
sign of increasing, so that the revenue of the port will be 
lakhs instead of Rs.l| lakhs. This is a fair increase in seven 
years, and we have to provide for the future both in the matter 
of trade expansion and public convenience. In my belief the 
maintenance by Junagadh of its present position as the premier 
State in the province does depend upon provision of all reason- 
able facilities in a spirit of progress and foresight. This was 
long ago recognised. Our present bandar scheme is no new 
undertaking. It has been on the anvil for more than 50 years. 
It is not a casual enterprise or a fad. It requires to be dealt 
with under a steady and gradual policy of improvement such as 
actual conditions and circumstances demand, wdth due regard to 
the financial position of the time.’’ 

18. On the occasion of my investiture with full powers on 31st 
March, 1920, Sir Evan Maconoehie, the then Agent to the Governor, 
said : 

“ The open line of Railway has been more than doubled and 
construction of a line towards Una is in progress, x^n agreement 
has been concluded with the Baroda Darbar for the construction 
of a line between Talala and Dhari. The financial commitment 
is considerable but no better investment productive of direct 
and indirect benefit could be found. The integral railway work- 
ing has greatly improved the percentage of earnings which now 
exceeds 7 per cent, on the whole open line. As regards efficiency 
of management and condition oi pei^manent way and rolling- 
stock the Junagadh Railway need fear comparison with no other 
railway in Kathiawar. 

Conjointly with railway development facilities have been 
provided at the port of Veraval, at a cost of lakhs, in accord- 
ance with a scheme long contemplated, which can be extended 
gradually to meet the gi^owing demands of trade and traffic. A 
recognized authority on port engineering recently expressed to 
me a most favourable opinion on the design and execution of 
the scheme. The income of the Port has risen from about a lakh 
to Rs.2f lakhs and will surely expand together with the extension 
of the railway ” 

19. In 1922 at the time of the State banquet His Excellency Sir 
George Lloyd, the then Governor of Bombay, said : — 

It affords me the greatest satisfaction that I have, after so 
long a delay, been able to accomplish that wush to accept Your 
Highness’ generous hospitality and to see and become personally 
acquainted with this, the premier State in Kathiawar. For th se 
reasons Junagadh has a special interest for me, but perhaps even 
more so because of the special personal interest I take in an 
administration which was for some- considerable period in the 
hands of officers of my own Government, and whose work was . 
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well done. It must also inevitably be an abiding source of special 
interest to me to remember that it was during my period of office 
that Your Highness obtained his powers, and to watch the early, 
and as it seems to me highly successful, inception of what we 
all trust will be a long and fruitful reign. Let me therefore at 
once congratulate Your Highness upon the happy auspices under 
which Your Highness has taken up the burden of rule. Under 
your control is a wealthy and prosperous State, rich in natural 
resources and rich in a contented and industrious people, and 
' the proposals for the Railway construction and for the expansion 
of the Port of Veraval, proposals 'which I have studied wvith the 
greatest interest, are evidence that Your Highlless^ admiration 
is determined to develop those resources on progressive and far- 
seeing lines. The results of that Port’s improvement already show 
excellent results, for 12 lakhs expenditure are showing an average 
revenue of some 2-| lakhs per annum, and are likely before long 
I think to show even better results. In a tract of country such 
as lies within the borders of Your Highness’ State, the importance 
of the development of communications cannot be over-estimated 
for its prosperity will depend upon the facility with which its 
timber and other raw materials can be exported and the accessi- 
bility of your internal markets.” 

20. Sir Geoifrey Corbett, in explaining the Government of India 
memorandum at the Abu conference, said: — 

The Government of India recognise the importance of the 
Kathiawar ports, and their value not only to the States 
immediately concerned, but also as a link in the communications 
of India as a whole. They may indeed be regarded as the natural 
outlet of the metre gauge railway system of North-West India, 
and their healthy development is in the interests of Indian 
commerce. . . . 

The Yiramgam line was abolished at a time when trade by 
this route was relatively unimportant, mainly in order to avoid 
the inconvenience. . . . Meanwhile, however, trade by this 
route is yearly increasing ; and in so far as this increase rex3resents 
the healthy development of a new system of communications, it 
is in the interests of India as a whole that it should not be 
checked. ... 

“ W^'hen the Agreement of 1917 was made, their interests were 
practically confined to the coastal trade. But now that foreign- 
going ships trade with Kathiawar ports direct, the position is 
materially different. Kathiawar has become a. gateway of British 
India. 

“ The logical alternative to the reimposition of the land customs 
line is an arrangement that would limit the aggregate of the 
States’ shares in the Customs collections to the amount leviable 
on goods consumed in Kathiawar States. In view, however, of 
the opportimities that were given to the States in 1917 amd of the 
extent to which the States have taken advantage of these oppor- 
tunities the Government of India are unwilling to insist upon a 
strict application of the principle stated above.” 
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2L In jiidging whether the trade of Veraval has gone beyond its 
natural capacity, it would be necessary to find out whether it was 
np to its natural capacity before these controversies began. The truth 
is that communications and port did nob receive as much attention 
as they deserved in Junagadh before the minority administration, 
and the port did not really attract the traffic which its geographical 
position and its economic sphere behind justified it. When the 
minority administration came this was realised and matters were 
put right and the development, which has since taken place, which 
is strictly within natural limits, appears large by sheer contrast. 


22. The trade figures for Veraval port are as follows: — 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Weight 
(Bengal Mds.) 

Value 

(Rs.) 

Weight 
(Bengal Mds.) 

Value 

(Rs.) 

1900-01 

10,62,582 

27,06,313 

1,76,191 

14,39,642 

1905-06 

5,23,623 

32,28,015 

2,18,224 

19,04,071 

1910-11 

5,65,976 

47,80,042 

4,93,875 

43,27,582 

1913-14 

6,72,175 

53,76,214 

6,58,500 

57,58,569 

1917-18 

7,61,474 

56,04,928 

6,65,602 

85,47,063 

1918-19 

12,75,809 

94,83,399 

3,40,382 

91,74,378 

1919-20 

8,19,733 

1,14,04,614 

3,41,349 

89,78,545 

1920-21 

11,11,865 

1,06,97,071 

6,45,083 

94,55,958 

1921-22 

13,90,205 

1,42,50,308 

6,65,900 

1,22,29,860 

1922-23 

14,73,168 

1,83,89,335 

7,86,428 

1 1,72,91,275 

1923-24 

15,07,003 

1,35,62,425 

8,18,306 

2,36,85,846 

1924-2.5 

12,81,329 

1,14,28,741 

7,60,099 

1 1,73,37,286 

1925-26 

16,12,972 

1,19,60,610 

8,70,787 

1,72,34,312 

1926-27 

18,85,247 

1,22,36,029 

7,92,937 

1,15,94,341 


23. It will be seen that exports have increased. This increase is in 
spite of a small levy of 2 per cent, on them by the State. The growth 
of export trade cannot possibly bring forth any suggestion from any 
quarter that there has been a temptation for collecting heavy duties 
and, therefore, there has been any artificial fostering of this trade. 
The expansion of exports is only the natural corollary of increased 
railway facilities and communications. Since improved facilities were 
created, the export of surplus produce, which was not finding its way 
out till then on account of prohibitive cost of transport and defective 
organisation, has been growing. 

24. The expansion of the Junagadh State Eailway will be seen from 
the following capital expenditure: ’ 


Tear. 

Mileage. 

(7ap / tal Ex%)endi ture. 
Rs. 

1910-11 

... 69.65 

38,00,963 

1913-14 

... 113.42 

60,37,611 

1917-18 

... 120.90 

67,43,227 

1921-^ 

... 140.46 

87,87,679 

1926-27 

... 148.10 

1,08,49,055 
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25. In the quantity of goods and passengers han as well as in 
liie return to capital at charge, the Junagadli State Railway does not 
compare unfavourably wuth most of the railway systems in Britisli 
India. It cannot be, therefore, said that the construction of the rail- 
way was far in advance' of the need, ' or that excessive amounts were' 
laid out for this purpose. With due modesty I shall claim that the 
administration of the State Raihvay is in capable hands and that 
it has enhanced the amenities and added to the prosperity of the 
subjects of my State. 


26, The capital expenditure at Veraval port has been as follows: — 


Year. 

Harbour 

ImproTement, 

Dock Estate. 

Total. 

i 

1917-18' ... ... ... ... i 

1921-22 ^ ... ! 

1926-27- ... . ' ... 

Es. 

4,62,o06 

14,54,872 

28,50,968 

Rs. 

49,695 

1,12,657 

2,36,939 

Rs. 

5,12,201 

15,67,529 

30,87,907 


27. It is ridiculous to suggest that the above outlay is in excess of 
the standard of outlay at the large ports. Harbour facilities at small 
ports must always appear costly in view^ of the smaller turnover, but 
the following figures for the year 1923-24 for Veraval port in com- 
parison with Bombay are instructive:-— 


Tonnage of 
cargoes dealt 
Year, with, 

1923-24. Tons. 

Bombay . . . 62, 56, OOO 

Veraval ... 85,420 


Debt at the 
close of the 
year. 

Rs. 

22,24,53,054 

30,87,907 


28, As the expenditure incurred for Veraval has not been from a 
public debt, sinking fund and other accounts naturally are not kept, 
but as far as the figures go, they speak eloquently that the develop- 
ment of the port has not been in advance of the trade handled. 

29, It will be noticed from the figures of trade quoted above that 
ihe bigger and niiore striking development is in export trade. The 
significance of this is that resources, w^hich were hitherto undeveloped 
in the State, have developed and territories both in the State and in 
the centre of Kathiawar, which were not linked up with the world 
markets, have now found connections. This accession of wealth to 
the State has led naturally to an increase in the import trade also. 
This increase is partly the result of the improved standard of life of 
the population in the same manner as elsewhere in India, The trade 
of British India has also improved and has also grown over the same 
periods, but, judged by that standard the trade of Veraval port, 
catering for Junagadh aud adjacent States, is still below the mark. 

30, The improvement appears extraordinary as expressed in money 
merely because the, purchasing power of the rupee has gone down. 
Prices rose in India even before the ^var since 1900 and the rise of 
prices was a matter of serious comment when the war broke out. The 
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war and the period thereafter has seen a further rise of prices and 
in spite of some fall registered recently, prices have not reached 
pre-war, level., 

31, One of the reasons for the increase of trade over this 

is the increase in freight charges over the railways which diverted 
irade, which was hitherto done on, the land route, to the sea. On thi< 
subject the Eeport of Administration of Indian Railways for 19*2*2-23 

■says 

" A surcharge w^as imposed on raihray traffic in 1917 and 
enhanced in 1921 .... The surcharge remained in force up 
to the close of ]9'21-22 'when it was replaced by a general enhance- 
ment of rates and fares which were brought into force from 
different dates on the various raihvay systems. This enhancement 
differed materially from the surcharge .... ‘With effect from 
1st April, 1922, these maxima were increased in the case of 
passenger fares by from 25 to 33 per cent, and of goods rates by 
from 15 to 25 per cent.^’ 

I am. not aware that, except in the case of coal, freights oil Indian 
rainvays have been since reduced. 

Besides this it is well knowm that since 1917 an acute shortage of 
wagons was felt by trade all over India and complaints wdth regard 
to this arose from all quarters for the following five to six years. 
This also may account for trade finding an alternative route by sea. 
An inference of this kind is perfectly justified in view of the fact 
that over this period the trade of most of the small coasting ports 
India has increased. In. this general pheD03nenon there wuis 
nothing, therefore, extraordinary, much less reproachful, in the 
increased handling of goods at Yeraval port. 

32. A further and very convincing proof of the fact that the trade 
of Veraval has l.)een healthy and wdthin the natural capacity of 
the port wmiild be found in the figures of tonnage of steamers and 
country craft which have called at the port during the last few years. 

Statement showing Tonnage op Steamers and Country Craft arrived 
AT Yeraval from. lUFEERENr Ports, since 1917-18 to 1926-27. 


. 'Year. 

Steamers. 

1 Crarid 
Country ! total of 
craft. 1 tonnage 
i entered. 

Bombay] Karachi. 

Java. 

Other rr. , j ; 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

44,025 1 40,272 i — 
06,369 i 39,305 - 

66,444 ! 40,940 — 

01,323 ’ 381532 — 

57,499 37,265 — 

53,027 ‘ 35,920 — 

68,004 i 39,335 , — 

56,109 ' .36,537 — 

65, .398 ; 37,452 6,989 

i 54,020 i 36,330 14,697 

! 1 

16,352 100,649 
20,603 126,167 
26,457 132,841 
22,932 122,787 
18,934 113,698 
18,009 106,956 ; 
19,937 117,276 
14,272 106,918 
19,692 118,531 
26,918 13lt965 

66,347 1 166,996 
68,091 ' 184,258 
69,908 i 192,749 
67,646 : 190,4.3.3 
72,468 . 186,166 
76,460 183,416 

t 78,459 , 195,7.35 
80,169 137,087 

83,704 ' 202,235 
87,643 219,608 


■. 

33. It will be seen that there is not a serious or appreciable increase 
in the tonnage of steamers calling from Bombay and Karachi, dis- 
proving therefore Goyernment’s claim that their fiscal interests at 
Boinbay are suffering through the activities at Veraval. The tonnage 
of steamers calling at the port of Veraval has not materially increased 
during the last 10 years. The increase has been, however, quite 
appreciable in country craft coming from various ports. It may be 
hoped that there is no jealousy in any quarter in British India of 
the trade of country craft, for which Veraval port is eminently fitted. 
The country crafBs trade is primarily the coasting and distributing 
trade and it is in the fitness of things that Veraval should have a 
larger number of craft using that port. Further, it must be noted 
that for steamers the port of Veraval offers a convenieiice, which 
they do not get elsewhere, viz., that they stand out into the main 
sea, saving time which is otherwise lost in getting into harbour 
or waiting for their turn for a berth. The increased handling of 
goods at Veraval might be looked for not so much in the increase of 
tonnage as in the enterprise of merchants and carriers, which has 
induced them to find out whether, while a ship is making a Journey 
across, it may not call at Veraval, so conveniently located on the way, 
and take up or unload even a small cargo of two or five hundred tons. 

34. The suggestion that the trade of Veraval port entrenches on the 
legitimate trade of British provinces beyond Viramgam is not borne 
out by facts. The nearest British territory beyond Viramgam is 187 
miles from Veraval. This is a considerable distance and except for 
special traffic, for which the port at Veraval has a distinct advantage, 
there would be no inducement to merchants to cover this distance. 

/acv'e there is no ground for any serious apprehension that 
Veraval w^ould or could invade the trade interests of British India 
and thus endanger the fiscal interests of the Paramount Power. This 
is borne out by actual figures of goods booked beyond Viramgam 
during the last four years. 

Statement of Goods Booked from Veraval beyond Viramgam into 
British Territory. 


(Weight* in Bengal Mannds.) 



1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926 - 27 . 

Dates 


109 , 965.20 

82,490.16 

82,241.29 

28 , 054.24 

Rice 


555.00 

804.15 

116.20 

34.20 

Beiel-nuts 


1,203.20 

1 , 211.15 

1,193,38 

' " 454.29 

Teel seeds 


70.20 

■ . 



Cocoa oil 


221.34 

440.19 

482.26 

.■'■'88.27:. ; 

Fruits 


1 8.00 

‘ 1 

'73.20 ^ 

' ■;"V7 

Roasted rice 


1: ■: I M 

b.Q \ 

'3.0 ' ^ 

■— , 7 ' 

Pepper ... 


i 0.20 



12.0 

Jardaroo 




i ' ■ ' 

7„ ■ 

Gunny bags 


66.20 

70.30 

75.10 

317. 10‘ 

Dhana 


2.10 



'7:.,'..i. 

Gram dal 



49.0 


■7 :7'v-.— .7'''. 

Ground-nuts ... 


M.Q 


364.20 

854,14 

Chilies 



6 , 841.26 

10 , 636.35 

2,714.29 



Btatemeht OF Goods. .B.ooked feoh Veeaval bbyoed Yieamgam, into 
British Tereitoey—co7z^. 


{Weight in Bengal M aund ^. ) 


1923 - 24 . 

1924 - 25 . 

1926 - 26 . 

1926 - 27 . 

1 , 417.0 


4 , 976.5 

1 , 272.00 

— 

— 

— 

4.10 

— , 

207.10 

20 , 836.35 

4 , 613.10 

— 

— 

854.15 

182.00 

5.10 

7.30 

2.00 

• , 2.25 

3 

2 , 231.31 

964.10 

1 , 402.5 

2 , 227.28 

— 

— 

■ 

2.27 

— 

__ 

3 




2.30 



4.20 

89 

10.22 

46.10 

— 

47 

6.20 

276.20 

2 



— 

206 

— 

1 . 499.25 

134.20 

2 , 503.25 

. — 

116.25 

— 

— 

— 

64 

, — ■ 

— 

— 

423.10 

242.15 

150.28 

139.30 



3.6 

— 

— 

98 

53 

24.10 

87.20 

71.80 

146.24 

230 

58.35 



71.20 

— 

— 

3 

28 

28.20 

9.10 

48 

— 

8.30 

— 

1.10 

54.20 

2.20 

5-6 

1,5 

— 

3.20 

— 

12.20 

174.30 

47.5 

31.25 

'■'■■■ 

22 

— , 


— _ . 

5.20 

10.10 


1.30 

K 

2 

2.35 

■ — ■■ 

0 

47.36 

136.. 38 

119.8 

z ■■ 



14.30 

O' 

3.0 

■ — 


. ■ ■ 

— — 



— 

1.20 

1.20 

11.24 

— ■ 

35 




1.20 

• ■ — 

59.18 

— 


■ ■ — ■" ■"- 

5.30 

— 

— 

■ , : 

3 

2 , 462.18 

3 , 043.36 

8 , 092.35 

612.20 

10 

. — 

— ■ 

! 

1.22 

— 

— 

— 

1.15 


. — ■ 


362.10 

— 

— 

14.28 

14 

— 

— 

— 

33 

— ■ 

— 

— 

Ji 

4.10 

926 

1,506 

1 , 525.20 

7.30 

— 

. 2 

— 

2,5 

— 

— 

— 

11 

15.20 

^ 101.39 

*— 


Jawar ... 

Ootlerj... 

Bajree , 

MetM' ... 

Mustard seeds 
Printed books 
Gbee , 

Kaclnira ■ 

Kiiadarroo 
Soap . ... 

Soap* nuts 
Turmeric 
Machinery 
Cotton-seeds 
Sugar ... 

Sugar-candy 
Jagree ... 

Wet skins 
Furniture 
Dry hides 
Coir strings 
Coir ropes 
Cocoanuts 
Copra ... 

Tea 

Coffee ... 

Kokam... 

Khara (C. Potas) 
Printed paper 
Grocery 
Bugs ... 

Empty boxes and tins 
Aluminium pots 
Yegetabie ghee 
Tobacco 
Pickles ... 

Gokbarma 
Old books 
Empty casks 
Paint ... 

Zinc seeds 
J. P. Cotton. 

Honey ... ■/ 
Piecegoods 
J. seeds 
Iron, manufactured 
"■Suva''"' 

Fadua ... 

Glass ... 

Castor seeds 
Jigs ... 

Kamar Kakdi 
Empty cans 


:Btatemb>tt of ‘Goods;. Booked feobi Ybraval beyond Yiramgam into 
British Territory— co/2^. 

{Weight in Bengal Maunds.) 





1923-24. 

1924-25. , 

1925-26. , 

192G--27. 

Sewing machines 



0.30 



— 

— 

Iron flasks 



9 

3 

— 

— 

Nnts , ■ . 



^ — 

17.12 

— 

— 

..W.al : ... 



— 

12.20 

— 

: — 

Almond seeds ... 


... 

— 

25 

— 

05.! 9 

■Medicines , .... 



— 

3.32 

— 

0.30 

.'Iron ... ■ 


,c.. . 

— 

1.5 

1 

— 

Hosiery . ... 


... ■' 

2.20 

— 

— 

““ . ■ 

‘Sundries 

... 


— 

1.30 

— , 

— 

'Sum, . 




21.. 30 

— 

— 

G, drug 



_ 

6.9 

— 

— ■ 

Talo ... ' ■ ... 



— 

— 

2 

. — . 

Cotton... 



— 

3.23 

— 

— ■ 

Shasemas 



_ 

6 


— 

Orinding stones 



— 

4 

— ^ 

— 

Iron bars 



— . ■ 

2.10 

— 

— 

Bedding 


... 

— 

— 

2.20 

— 

Boats 


... 

— 

— 

25 

— 

Wooden carts ... 



— 


15 

— 

Old sheets 


... 


— 

5.10 

— 

Griass chimneys 



— 

— 

13.33 


Locks 



— 

— 

0.18 

— 

Horns 



— 

— 

17.20 

9 

Marble slabs ... 


... 


. . 

10 

— 

Slates 



— 

— 

3.34 

— ' 

•Castor oil 



1 — ■ 

1 — 

9 1 

— 

Rose flowers ... 


. . . 

— i 

— 

1.10 : 

— 

Sand 



— i 

— 


5.20 

Matting 



■ 

__ 


i , — 

Almonds 


... 

1 0.25: i 

3.20 

99.17 

I . ■', — 

Colour ... 

... 


1 , 


— ' 

■ '34 

■S. oil 




— 

— _ ■ 


Oorid ... 



— ^ 

■40 




Twine ... 



i 

I . — i 


^ — ■ 

Iron safes 



1 


j ■ — " 


Candies 



i 

■ 



Fish 



10.0 

16.0 

20.25 

28 

Grams 



— '■ 

— 

— . 


T. dall... 

... 


3<. 17 

__ 

— 


Salt 



r — 

1 __ ' , ■ 



Iron 



1 ’ . — ' ■ 

1 ■ . . 



■■ 

Onions ... 



' 322.0 ■ 

j 898.0 



Oil-cake 


... 

i - ■ — 

'■ 

— 


Luggage 



1 47.'2B 

26.24 

18.00 

' ■ ■■0"2l'". 

Rajagro 




, — 


— 

Samo , 




j ■ 

■ 

■ 

Fibour 



1 . _ 

! ■ ■ ^ '6, 

2.15 

. ' 

Kodies... 



j/'' 4 , to ' 

1 




Gugal. 





— 


Pepper 


... 



— 


Cinnamon 

... e 

■' "... 

, 0.30 





Ahem 






2.20 



B. leaves 




— ■ 

1 
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Statement ,o.f Gqobs Booked from Veraval beyond, Yiramgam^ into^, 
British .Territory— ■. 

(IVei-ght t7i Bengal il/aun<i*s.) 


, _ ■ ^ 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Twist , 

_ 




K. oil.... 



4.20 

■■ 

Bran, ... 

— 

— 

— 



Stone laddies ... 

— 

— ■■ 

— 

— 

Timber.,., ... . 

162.10 

— 

— 

900.0 

Giiieina kit ... 

— , ■■ 

— 

— 



Cloth..... , ... , 

— 

0.25 

■ — . ■ 

6 

Booking glass .... , ... 

— 

, — , 



B. oil ... ' 

6.20 

— 

— 

" ■ . — ■ ', 

Ilaisiiis 

— 

8.5 

4 

, . 

Be.njaiaiii ... .... , ... 

— 

— 

— 

^ — ' 

Baskets 

— 

— 1 

— 

. — : , 

Jira seeds 

1.20 

1.20 I 

13.30 

— ■ 

Cement 

66 

— 1 

— 


Tarpaulins 

15.38 

63.30 I 

9,20 

— ■ ^ 

Tiles ... 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

Soji ... 

— 

1 

2.15 

— 

Wool 

47.18 

33.20 

— 

■ — : 

.Bhangar ... ... 

2.27 

1 

— I 

— ,; 

B. and C. pots 

— 

— 

— 

— „ 

King ... 

— 

— 1 

1.0 

— 

Total ... 

! 122,806.6 

99,311.22 

116,733.2 i 

1 

44,561.13 


35. Much of this, it will be seen, consists of produce of the State 
itself, i.e., of food and raw materials produced by the State. There 
is no manufactured article there worth mentioning and it is from the 
importation of manufactured articles that the British Indian authori- 
ties derive the bulk of their customs revenue. It will be further noticed 
that the article of some importance, w^hich has gone out in this manner 
and which is not the produce of the State, is dates, which are imported 
into Yeraval by country crafts from the Persian Gulf, Veraval is the 
nearest port to" Basra and this is a trade, of which Yeraval is and has 
been therefore the natu3*al destination- It is an ancient trade with 
established trade connections and it has gone on for many years long 
before questions of tariff ever came into existence. This traffic has 
been a matter of great concern to the State from old times, as will be 
seen from the following official note by Mr. Kendall, LC.S,, Adminis- 
trator of Junagadh, dated 29th August, 1917 : 

'' We shall now maintain our date trade— as we are the nearest 
port to this secured trade— and shall receive customs duty not less 
than the British rate instead of our small local levy at 1 9/16 per 
cent.’^ 

A certain part of British India has always imported dates through 
Veraval port and it cannot be characterised as^a matter of recent or 
unnatural growth. Attention may be further di'awn to the fact that in 
the matter of dates the weight of consignments sent out has actually 
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been diminishing since 1923-24, a result contraiy to wha^ it mig^ have 
been, had Junagadh taken the same trouble to foster their imports 
for direct consumption in British India. 

A more precise statement of duties collected at Vera^val on goods 
consumed in British India will be forthcoming in actual demand for 
refund when it is made, when it will be found that it is a mere 
bagatelle. But though the sum may be small, it is of some^ importance 
to a State like Junagadh. Incidentally it will show that there has been 
no ‘'subsidy to the development of Yeraval ■' port ''from customs 
duty collected on goods consumed in British India.’’ 

3'6. The, ' customs duties collected, which .are & mere variant of the 
quantity of dutiable commodities,' and the value in rupees, and the 
rate at which the tarih; is collected, have increased, ' and the' iiierease 
appears to be serious. ' But here, again the rates of ta,rMs ..have in- 
creased from time to time. The principal increaees were: — 



|JIAN(4ES MADE BETWEEN 1920 AND 1927 IN CUSTOMS TaBIFE. 
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37. A certain aniount of duty has been ■ -collected over and above, the 
British tariff rates and has been paid for by^ consumers of the State. 
The particulars are as follows: — 


Statement showing- income from Customs buties collected at I^raval 

PORT INCLUDING THE PORTION COLLECTED IN ADDITION TO THE Be^ITISH 

. Tariff rates. 


■ 'Year. 

Local Customs 
duty. 

British Indian 
Tariff. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. ' 

1900-01 ... ... ... 

65,105 


65,105 

1905-06 ... 

59,979 

— 

59.979 

1910-11 ... ... . 

71,557 

— 

71,5.57 

1913-14 

90,375 

— 

90,375 

1916-17 ... 

1,09,582 

— 

1,09,582 

1917-18 ... 

i;08,029 

9,913 

1,17,942 

1918-19 ... ... ! 

),48,062 

; 43,439 i 

1,91,501 

1919-20' ... ... ... ^ 

1,49,729 

77,927 1 

2,27,656 

1920-21 ! 

1,97,595 

74,846 i 

2,72,441 

1921-22 

1,94,094 1 

2,59,621 i 

4,53,715 

1922-23 

2,09,467 : 

3,37.473 1 

5,46,940 

1923-24 ' ... . 

2,06,366 

4,48,681 

6,55,047 

1924-25 ... 

2,41,650 

7,16,413 i 

9,58,063 

1925-26 ... 

2,13,916 : 

7,44,063 f 

9,57,979 

1926-27 ... 

2,39,276 i 

5,17,781 

.7,57,067 


38. The duty collected on goods transhipped from Bombay ‘has been 
separately estimated for the year 1925-26 at Rs. 5,47,000. 

39, This amount is not excessive. At rates and prices, which were 
prevailing in 1917, this amount would stand at the figure of 
Es. 1,89,000. 

40. Another method of judging whether trade has gone beyond the 
natural capacity of the port of Yeraval would be by examining the 
figures of population, and this is done hereunder without, however, 
admitting the principle, which is accepted in the matter of excisable 
commodities, viz., that the realisation of customs duty should go with 
consumption. These figures, according to the census of 1921, were as 
follows : — 

KATHIAWAR ... 2,538,497 

Junagadh State ... 465,493 
States vserved wholly 
or partly by Yeraval 

port 267,520 

. 733,013 

Jamnagar 345,353 

Bhavnagar 

41, It will be seen here that to the population of Junagadh, growing 
at a normal rate, is added the population, also increasing at a normal 
rate, of non-maritime landlocked States abutting on the territory of 
the Junagadh State und served by the railway system belonging to 
Junagadh as well as the direct continuations of that railway in several 
directions. The economic sphere of Yeraval port embraces thus a 
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total population of 73a, 013v If the amount of Customs duties was 
estimated for this population on the same basis as the Customs duty 
of British India, it will bring in a eum not less than Its. 14,31,665. 
This is without reference to the place of Veraval as an inlet and 
outlet for places further inland including places in British India. 
Until the amount of duty collected exceeds far beyond this figure, 
there is no room even for the discussion as to whether the fiscal 
interests in •Junagadh have grown. 

42. Apart from this, even if account is taken merely of goods im- 
iiorted from abroad, wdiich have paid duty at Veraval port and which 
are sent by land into British India, the quantity is negligible com- 
pared to the goods which have paid duty at British ports or at other 
ports and which are imported into Junagadh. The amount of goods 
coming into Junagadh by sea, which do not pay duty into Junagadh 
ports, but pay duty to British India, has been calculateid and the loss 
of duty from this account alone to the vState w^as as follows: — 


Statement showing total imports indicating duties collected at 
Veraval and duties collected elsewhere and lost to Junagadh. 


Year. 

Weight 
(Bengal Mds.) 

Value. 

Duty 

collected. 

Duty lost. 

1918-19 

1922-23. I 

1925-26 

1,275,809 

1,473,168 

1,512;972 

Es. 

94,83,399 

1,33,89,335 

1,19,50,610 

Es. 

1,65,746 

4,72,6.68 

8,74,515 

! Es. . 

I 1,2 1,-27 

5,57,953 
: 2,42,842 


43. Similarly an attempt ha-s been made to secure particulars of 
dutiable goods booked to Junagadh stations from British India by 
rail, but on which duty has been collected elsewhere. The loss of 
duty to the State from these is indicated beloAV : — 


Y^ear. 

■1 

Weight 1 

(Bengal Mds.) 

1 : - , : 

I Value. 

1 ■ ___ ' 

Duty 

collected. 

1 

Duty lost. 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

96.989i 

72,302 

, Es. . - 1 

38,42,458 

24,64,568 

■ Es. ' .a. 
38,455 3 
24,746 0 

Es. a. 

' 5,41,633 13 
' 3,31,171 0 


44. It will be thus seen that even on the very narrow interpretation 
of the doctrine, which has been frequently .mentioned, viz., that the 
benefit of Customs duty should go by consumption, Junagadh is 
entitled to a lot more than it receives at present and, therefore, any 
demand for immediate surrender of any portion of the duty collected 
is not justified. A port does not necessarily serve its immediate 
vicinity. It has its own economic sphere irrespective of political 
boundaries. The case of Junagadh is sufficiently ^strong in itself with- 
out deriving any benefit from a reference to. this larger question, _ but 
it does not come with good grace from British Indian authorities, 
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who are coUecting practiGally ail the Customs duties on goods con- 
sumed in interior landlocked States, to say that Junagadh should 
not do so at its own port. Rulers of Junagadh consider the - 
geographical position of Junagadh as one of their most valuable assets 
and Junagadh as such entitled to all the natural advantages of this 
location as a maritime State. I respectfully urge that my State 
should not be deprived of any of these advantages without a serious 
reason. 

' 45.' In this :way it will he seen that the suggestion that ^ the State 

has been increasing its fiecal interests at the expense of British India 
cannot stand. What has actually happened is that the subjects of the 
State contributed to British Indian Customs for very many years large 
sums, to which the State was justly entitled. When, how^ever, under 
the £egis and at the suggestion of British ofiicers and with every 
encouragement from His Excellency the Viceroy and the Governor of 
Bombay and others able to speak in the name of the Paramount Powder, 
the trade of Veraval has grown on natural lines and strictly within 
the natural capacity of the harbour catering for the wants of tho.se 
who come within the economic sphere, the suggestion that the fiscal 
interests -of British India are endangered is scarcely justified. The 
rescinding of an important agreement on this fallacious suggestion, 
which no one has been able to prove and w-hich stands definitely dis- 
proved by the facts mentioned above, is an injury to the interests of 
Junagadh which I feel the Paramount Power could never have 
intended. 

46 . It should not have been necessary for Junagadh to prove that 
there was no growth of trade or fiscal interests, which would excite 
comment from or apprehension of the Paramount Power. We find in 
the report of the conference Sir Geofirey Corbett saying, with refer- 
ence to the- choice of the year 1925 - 26 , that that was of course 
intentional” “The year 1925-26 wms taken because that was the last 
year before the change in conditions became so acute as to compel 
Government to invoke the fiscal interests reservation in the Agreement 
of 1917 .” It will be noticed tha-t the duties collected at Veraval port 
had reached a high level already in 1 . 925-26 and that in the year 1026-27 
they stood actually lower than the figure of 1925-26 by Rs. 2 , 00 , 022 . 
If there was no need for invoking the reservation of fiscal interests 
against Junagadh before 1925 - 26 , there was no need of invoking it at 
all This is further borne out by the ofiicial report of the conference 
by Government of India representatives When they said: — 

“ In that case in the event of a financial agreement being reached 
with Hawanagar, we should have recommended that the line should 
not be reimposed at all on the ground that the fiscal interests were 
no longer very important in view of the settlement made with 
Hawanagar.” 

47 . On a carefui study of ail the documents and of what has fallen 
from Government, it would appear that the Government of India insist 
upon looking at the problem of Kathiawar ports as a whole. In . the 
letter of the Agent? to the Governor in Kathiawar indicating the terms 
of the Agreement of 1917 the words used, were: — 

“The Goveraor-General in Council is prepared to guarantee 
that such powers will not be exercised so long as the States 
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abide loyally by the terms of the proposed agreement, 

the fiscal interests involved should in the future become so great 

as to render a revision of the terms of the agreement imperative.'' 

Ill the letter from the Honourable the Agent to the Governor- 

Geiierai, dated' 23rd February, 1927, 'addressed to me, it is said: — ■ 

'‘ The Revenue losses of the Government of India owing to the 
diversion of trade through the Kathiawar ports have now become 
so serious . . . 

Ill the letter from the Honourable the Agent to the Governor- 

General addressed to me, dated 11th June, 1927, it is said: — 

“ . . . . the creation of a port capable of accommodating large 
vessels or otherwise the fiscal interests involved should become 
very important. I am directed to say that the Government of 
India hold that this condition is amply fulfilled and that it has 
now become necessary for them to reconsider the whole position.'’ 

46. I may be permitted to take this opportunity of representing 

how this effort of the Paramount Power to deal with the whole 
problem of all the ports together has prejudiced the position of 
Junagadh from time to time. Anxious to maintain the integrity 
of its internal administration, Junagadh has always adopted a- correct 
attRiide. During the period of minority administration, Mr. Rendall, 
I.C.S., the Administrator, tried to bring about a general agreement, 
and on 16th March, 1914, offered on behalf of Junagadh to accept 
terms which were nearly akin to the terms of 1905 and which went 
much further than the terms of 1917. Ho agreement was, however, 
reached until Government were ready several years later. In 1917, 
the British Government, recognising the loya,l services of Junagadh, 
entered into an agreement, but, unfortunately for my State, made 
similar arrangements at the same time with other States. In 1927, 
when other difficulties arose, Junagadh is again called upon to accept 
a sacrifice. Junagadh did not put itself in the wrong with the 
Paramount Power. It wmtched what was going on elsewhere and 
resisted every temptation to take any unfair advantage or find a 
loophole in existing arrangements for attacking the fiscal interests 
of British India. The reward of correct attitude in this manner 
throughout has been a very unfair offer if the State were prepared 
to hand over the customs administration to the British 'Govern- 
ment : failing that, a demand for refunding customs duty collected 
on ail goods passing Viramgfim into British India and the inevitable 
harassment to passengers coming from Junagadh territory into 
British India and the dislocation of the trade built up by the enter- 
prise of the subjects of the State. This attitude of the Paramount 
Power inflicts a hardship, against which, on behalf of my State, 
I would respectfully protest. Junagadh, as is well knowm, has 
occupied the position of premier State in Kathiawar and^ has got 
precedence accordingly. This, again, arises from its historical posi- 
tion, and a survival of this is still seen from the Zortalbi tribute 
which the State is receiving from other States^ in Kathiawar. As 
such, I feel that Junagadh is entitled to a separate and individual 
treatment. But, instead of safeguarding the interests of the State, 
the Government of India are now acting in a manner which will 


adversely , affect the ffscal position' of Junagadh, They have adoptetl. 
measures, .-which may be proper in a policy of retaliation, against a. 
I'ecalcitrant foreign power, but which in relation to my State have 
no justification at all. It is melancholy to note that tlie recent 
action of , Government has created a chaotic condition .in Kathiawar 
and has given rise to an undesirable and economically harmful policy 
of internal barriers and tari;ff wmr amongst the States and a scramble 
for whatever trade there is to be got in Kathiawar side of^ the 
Viramgam cordon, iks a loyal State, my State has always been 
willing- to accommodate itself to all reasonable policies established 
by the Paramount Power, but it is hoped that no impossible task- 
will be sought to be imposed on Junagadh. But I beg that my State 
should not be drawn into any matters at issue between the Paramount 
Power and other States. 

49, After most anxious consideration and a logical reading of all 
the papers that have emananted at the time and after the Abu 
conference, I am taking the liberty of stating the position as ir 
appears to me. The Paramount Power, having come to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to “ limit the aggregate of the States’ 
shares in the customs collections to the amount leviable on goods 
consumed in Kathiawar States,’' decided that they should either 
impose the Viramgam customs line against Junagadh, or offer ai.t 
arrangement w-hich called upon the State to make a considerable 
sacrifice in many directions. It pains me to record that this sacrifice 
was not to be made in the interests of my State, nor again in the 
interests of the Paramount Power, bixt in the interests of another 
State. Prom the actual words of the repi'esentatives of the Goverin 
ment of India cpioted above it is clear that the Viramgam customs 
line has been imposed because the Paramount Power could not come 
to terms wdth Kawanagar, The position, xvhich Junagadh took at 
the time of the conference and which it has taken up since, is that 
so long as Junagadh has not given the same cause which Kawanagar 
has given, it should be allowed to remain in the same position as 
it was hitherto, viz., the position of a British port with full rights of 
transhipment and with freedom for goods landed at Veraval to enter 
British India without any demand for the refund of duties collected. 
Such a position the port of Bhavnagar enjoys already. In 1917, 
according to a notification already quoted, it was clearly mentioned 
that the same privileges as were enjoyed by Bhavnagar were con- 
ferred on Junagadh ports. The main difference in the new arrange- 
ment between goods coming from Veraval and goods coming from 
Bhavnagar is that the Government is making a demand for the refund 
of duties collected at Veraval. Such a demand is untenable until the 
State has given the same reasons as those which have induced such 
a demand from Nawanagar, or any other equally strong reasons. My 
representative at the conference offered loyally to co-operate in any 
arrangement which the Paramount Power sought to impose for its 
own benefit so long as the interests of my State did not st.iffer. That 
was evidently a just and reasonable request and in keeping with the 
sentiment expressed by the Government of India when they spoke 
of safeguarding fiscal and other interests of British India and all 
similar interests of the States.’'" 
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50., It is disappointing , that notwithstanding-. tMs, ■ paragrapli 3 ot 
C-Joverninent-’s telegram da.ted. 6th July, 1927,' ' should say,:— - 

“ In return for these facilities the Qiimt agree to pay tr. 

the Government of India the amount of duty received on goods^ 
to vthich free passage over customs line on these certificates has 
heen given subject to any adjustment that may be necessary alter 
examination or reappraisement at land customs station, it beiiig 
left to the States to recover on their own account short duty 
from merchants or refund excess duty to them in consequence of 
such readjustment. The Government of India suggest that pay- 
ments by the States to the Government of India- against certili- 
cates would conveniently be made monthly ; this will secure 
reasonably prompt check on authenticity of certificates produced at 
land customs station. Upon hearing that any of the States con- 
cerned has agreed to this condition the facilities described in the 
previous paragraph will be extended at once to imports from that 
State. States should warn their merchants that until this is 
arranged consignments will have to pay duty at frontier.’^ 

51. The clear implication of this is that all trade would be held up 
and merchants made to pay duty unless they have those certificates and 
that these certificates would not be respected unless the States had 
agi’eed to recoup to the Paramount Power all that they have collected. 
Most i‘espectfully I must state that this is both harsh and unjust. It 
is contrary to understandings which were reached. It is opposed to 
logic as applied individually to this State and all that was said by the 
Government of India representatives before and at the conference. 

52. The State has acquiesced in this arrangement under protest and 
in the hope that the intervening period of time would either enable the 
Paramount Power to see the injustice of this as against Junagadh or 
enable them to settle their own outstanding matters with other States, 
whose attitude has caused the victimisation of an unoffending and loyal 
State which has hitherto been the premier State in Kathiawar and the 
leading Mussalman State in Western India. 

53. It is not necessary to dilate at great detail on the evils of the 
Viramgam line. This was admitted as early as 25th November, 1905, in 
the letter from the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar addressed, to 
2 iiy late lamented father in the following w^ords: — 

“ There is no doubt that the existing preventive land line is very 
irritating to all w^ho live on the Kathiawar side of it, i.e., to the 
whole Province, and that it is also hampering to the general trade 
and industries of Kathiawar and by consequence opposed to the 
general welfare af the Province and its people.” 

54. The disadvantage to Junagadh ports w^as also expressed in clear 
terms in the representation of this State, dated 16th March, 1914, under 
the signature of the Administrator, Mr. Kendall, I.C.S. : — 

As regards the customs line, it is clear that non-maritime 
States are more adversely affected than ourselves ; but in respect of 
ti'ade we suffer very seriously, because there lie on either side of us 
Baroda harbours which have the privilege of British ports in respect 
of goods entering Bombay harbour, whilst much of our legitimate 
traffic in ghee and other such dutiable products already passes 
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through Bhavnagar ports in preference to our own. We are there- 
fore convinced that both from the point of view of the general public 
and of these two States in particular, it is intolerable that the pre- 
sent system should continue. We trust therefore that the Govern- 
ment of India will be pleased to issue such orders as wdll place 
our ports on the same footing as Bhavnagar port, and on that under- 
standing we are prepared on behalf of the States we represent to 
accept the principle of inspection, subject to the provisos stated in 
the following paragraph.^’ 

55. Sir Geoffrey Corbett, in explaining the Government of India 
Memorandum, said at the Abu conference: — 

‘.‘'The Government .of India also' recognise that internal .eiistonis 
lines generally tend to act as an impedient to commerce. . . . 

In so far as this increase represents the healthy development of a 
new system of communications, it is in the interests of India as a 
whole that it should not be checked. From this point of view’, the 
restoration of the Viramgam line would be a retrograde step. We 
should endeavour, therefore, to find some solution which wdll not 
involve the reimposition of this barrier.*’ 

56. It is trite to speak of the evil of the Yiramgam customs line, but 
the full effects of this imposition in actual practice go much further than 
merely the visible demand for a refund of duties collected at Veraval. 
The interests of trade suffer on account of the fact that businessmen 
who trade from Yeraval do not trade in one article. Xor do they send 
their consignments to one party. The pooling up of trade in diff!erent 
articles and the making up of a wagon from different commodities is 
an ordinary phenomenon in commerce and the demand for documents 
of origin in respect of each separate consignment at present made ])y 
the land customs officers cannot possibly be met, with the result that 
there is both delay, inconvenience and loss, and that though it is settled 
that goods, which have paid full British rate of duty at Veraval port, 
would be passed free wuthout let or hindrance, yet in practice fresh 
duty is demanded at Yiramgam on these goods. Only a few months’ 
experience -even a single unfortunate experience — is enough to deter a 
merchant from further activities and thus to dislocate trade built up 
after some effort by the subjects of the State. 

57. Apart from this, the facility of passing goods free of payment at 
British customs station under existing conditions only applies to goods 
going into British India by land. For goods, which are re-exported 
from Yeraval — and of these dates are a very important item and an 
ancient and established trade — even this protection is not given to the 
merchants w’ho are forced, if they wish to move their cargo by sea from 
Yeraval to Bombay, to pay duty a second time at Bombay. On the 
other hand, produce of British India, which is brought into Yei'aval 
port in country craft which ply between Yeraval and eighty ports, for 
which either a certificate from us or a certificate of origin cannot be 
produced, is actually charged at full rates of duty at the Yiramgam 
customs line. This is not merely a picturesque and theoretical possi- 
bility, but actual ca^es have occurred as applied to copra and cocoanut 
oil coming from Malabar ports and passing through Veraval into British 
India. Very important trade connections of Junagadh subjects with 
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Mehsana and other centres have thus been distui'bed and the effect -on 
trade of any such cases—even the exaggerated accounts of such cases 
which cii‘cu]ate amongst the merchants — is absolutely withering and 
scorching to genuine enterprise. 

58. From the above it will be noticed that the concern of the >State 
is not so much for -entrenching on the British fiscal interests as for the 
prosperity of traders and of the subjects of the State in their legitimate 
and natural activities. 

59. Apart from the dislocation of trade as indicated above, in the 
matter of re-exports of both country and foreign produce, for which the 
Junagadh ports offer a natural line of communication, a situation is 
being created similar to the situation which wa,s complained of before 
the arrangement of 1917 was put into operation. The complaint at that 
time was voiced by Mr. Rendall in his communication, dated 36th March, 
1914, in the following words: — 

“ As regards the customs line, it is clear that non-maritime States 
are more adversely affected than ourselves ; but in respect of trade 
we suffer very seriously, because there lie on either' side of us 
Baroda harbours which have the privilege of British ports in respect 
of goods entering Bombay harbour, whilst much of our legitimate 
traffic in ghee and other dutiable products already passes through 
Bhavnagar port in preference to our own.^’ 

60. The present position is that the trade of Veraval went on expand- 
ing on reasonable lines till the year 1923-24 and since then activities 
elsewhere in Kathiawar have checked the growth. The effect was still 
more serious in 1926-27 when the customs collection fell from Rs. 9,57,979 
in 1925-26 to Rs. 7,57,057 in 1926-27. In the condition in which the State 
finds itself it is only to the Paramount Power that they can look for 
relief and assistance as the solution of all inter-statai and international 
issues lies in their hands. If the fiscal interests of British India have 
suffered—and it cannot be- alleged that they have suffered at the hands 
of Junagadh— then Junagadh has also suffered in almost identical 
manner. If the Paramount Power has been compelled to take steps 
which would be characterised as drastic, in order to safeguard them- 
selves, I would respectfully urge that it is their duty also to take steps 
which will safeguard the interests of Junagadh outside Junagadh where 
the State has no power of securing or compelling any arrangements. 

61. It will be seen that the reimposition of the Viramgam line is not 
so innocent as it looks but bringing in its wake, as it does, the dislo- 
cation of trade, is. opposed to not only the fiscal but other interests of 
Junagadh. Any violent fluctuation in the customs revenue of Junagadh 
is bound to affect the administration of the Btate, because adjustments 
have already taken place on the basis of a certain realisation. So long 
as Junagadh has not placed itself in the wrong with the Paramount 
Power in any manner whatsoever, the expectation that the Paramount 
Power will bear in mind in any arrangements, which they suggest, the 
interests of Junagadh, not only fiscal but administrative, is legitimate.^ 

62 In view of the fact that at the Abu conference representatives of 
the^Government of India laid special stress on the need of uniforitiity 
both in the rate of customs tariS levied at my ports as well as m 
customs administration with those prevailing in British India, I should 
like, before concluding this representation, to point out that on this 
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issue my State has always been alive. ' As early as 1907 a special effort 
was made to secure the basis of customs administratioii at Veraval 
port oa the British model and for this purpose the services of a special 
ojBS-cer from British India were requisitioned. In consultation with this 
officer the system, which was then introduced, has been subsequently 
continued, involving as it does, coiistant and frequent mterchange or 
views between the customs officer at Veraval and the British ciistonis 
authorities at Bombay and Karachi. Ail important rulings from these 
ports are sent down to . Veraval and are noted and all decisions on 
complicated issues are .governed; by the spirit and the letter of similar 
decisions reached in British India. The outlook of my State in this 
direction has been correct throughout as wdll be seen from the fact that 
in 1914, when some suggestions were made -with i^egard to the inspee- 
tioii of Giistoras administration ■ by a British officer, the then Admini- 
strator, Mr. Bendall, writing to the Agent to the Governor, Kathiawar, 
in his letter dated 16th March, 1914, said: — 

'‘ We must at the outset very respectfully point out that the 
present position of affairs appears to be misunderstood and that it 
does not warrant any general apprehension as to the adoiinistratiori 
of our ports and our capacity to appreciate and enforce sound 
principles of management in customs matters. The States of 
Junagadh and Porbandar fully realise the responsibilities that are 
bound up with the privileges of independence in interiiai admini- 
stration, and on behalf of the minor Chiefs we are prepared in 
every respect to co-operate loyally for the protection of Imperial 
interests which in both these States have always been treated as 
coineldent with their own. We desire in this eoimection to lay 
particular stress on the fact that these States have prohibited im- 
poit of arms and ammunition, have restrained imports of silver, 
have regulated imports of kerosene, and provide regular statistical 
3ctums which include the results of periodical inspection of cargo. 
In addition, we have long since requisitioned the services of an 
European Customs Officer and have adopted very willingly the more 
systematic methods which he recommended. We have also main- 
tained at our ports officers of integrity and experience whose work 
has hitherto been found satisfactory'/' 

63. In a note on the ports question, dated 29th August, 1917, Mr. 
Eendall, the Administrator, said: — 

"We shall have to strengthen our staff at Veraval and at other 
smaller ports and this I have already arranged in anticipation to 
do for Veraval. It may be advisable to get a good class subordinate 
trained in British methods ; but our port has already been re- 
organised on the British system according to Mr. Ingle's recom- 
mendations, and I do not think wn shall require to make any 
startling changes. Any expense we have to incur will be amply 
repaid us by increased income under the new position,’' 

64. In addition to this it has been the practice of the Agent to the 
Governor-General to make friendly suggestions on all issues which are 
brought to his notice and all such suggestions are given full considera- 
tion which they deserve. I do not find in the files of the State during 
the last ten years since the Agreement of 1917 was made, any comment 
or any suggestion received from that quarter. I am, therefore, 
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strengthened in the belief that the customs administration in VeravnJ. 
port must be considered as satisfactory by anyone examining it as it 
lias been considered hitherto by myself. All the same, if any assurance 
on this subject is necessary, I shall have no hesitation in giving an 
unreserved assurance that it will be my aim at all times to secure the 
highest efficiency in customs administration parallel with similar 
administration at British ports. 

65 . I have taken the opportunity of going into details, but in doing 
so my motives have been, while stating facts, not to give any ohence 
to the Government of India. I trust the statement will, therefore, 
be read in the spirit in which it is being sent. I have taken the liberty 
of expressing myself freely because the real interests of my State are 
vitally affected by the attempt to put an end to the Agreement of 1917. 
The present position is unfortunate and is also damaging the prestige of 
the State in the eyes of ail sister States in India. It is giving rise to 
the belief that Junagadh must have given some special reason to the 
Paramount Power for this unprovoked attack on its cherished privileges. 
I most respectfully urge the need of immediate action, to secure to nij’’ 
State what is due to it. 1 have every confidence that this matter will 
receive from Your Excellency full and sympathetic consideiation and 
that even-handed justice will be meted out to my State. I shall not 
state explicitly what relief Junagadh is seeking as I have no desire to 
tie down the hands of the Paramount Power. All I seek is that whatever 
arrangements are proposed, should be informed with the same good 
feeling towards my State which has been extended to it in the past 
and which it has done nothing to forfeit. 

I have, &c., 

Mahabat Khan, 

Naw^ab of Junagadh. 


APPENDIX L 

No. A (1) of 1927. 

Prom Amir Sheikh Mahmadbhai Abdullabhai, Dewan, Junagadh State 
to the Honourable the Ageiit to the Governor-General in the States 
of Western India. 

Mount Abii, 

28th June, 1927. 

I have the honour on behalf of the Junagadh State to say that at the 
opening of the Conference held yesterday to reconsider the Agreement 
of 1917, those present were given to clearly understand by the Chairman 
that any discussion in regard to the said Agreem-ent of 1917 was dis- 
allowed owing to the Government of India having been convinced that 
the conditions laid down in paragraph 4 of the 1917 Agreement have been 
amply fulfilled. 

I on behalf of the Junagadh State respectfulijf urge that the conditions 
justifying the Government of India to put an end to the Agreement of 
1917 have not been fulfilled, for reasons shown in the Junagadh note 
accompanying.* 

Under these circumstances I, as representative of the Junagadh State, 
beg to submit the State's formal protest against this decision. 


«• 


C 2 
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I further beg to state that, in the event of the Junagadh State con- 
curring to any conclusion that may be arrived at, it reserves the right of 
appeal to either the Government of India or the Secretary of State for 
India on this issue. 

I request that this protest from the Jimagadh State may be recorded. 

I have, &c., 

Sheikh M'ahamad. 


APPENDIX IL 

Statement of the prices of principal 'commodities imported into 

JUNAGADH. 


Rate per Bengal Maund. 


■ ■■ — . 

1900-01. 

1905-06. 

1910-11 

1913-14.! 1917-18. 

1 

1918-19.| 1919-20. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs 

a. I>. 

Rs. a. p. Rs 

a. p. 

Wheat 

4 3 3 

4 

4 0 

3 8 0 

3 

9 0 

4 

6 0 

9 

4 0 

8 

14 0 

Rice — 













Bliiwandi 

5 10 0 

5 

10 0 

5 10 0 

6 

15 0 

15 

0 0 

12 

8 0 

19 

0 0 

Ordinary 

3 14 9 

4 

0 0 

3 14 9 

4 

9 0 

4 14 0 

8 

0 0 

i 

10 0 

Gram 

3 9 6 

3 

8 0 

2 10 6 

3 

13 0 

3 

6 0 

7 

2 0 

8 15 0 

Udad ... ... 

3 53 

3 

14 0 

2 12 9 

3 

12 0 

3 14 0 

10 

6 0 

10 

8 0 

Mug 

3 3 9 

. 4 

4 0 

2 8 3 

4 

6 0 

3 13 0 

13 

2 0 

10 

8 0 

Gramdal .. 

5 2 9 

4 

1 6 

3 6 9 

4 

6 6 

3 

6 0 

7 

15 0 

10 

1 0 

Turdai ... 

5 14 0 

4 

12 0 

4 7 9 

6 

12 0 

8 

8 0 

12 

4 0 

15 

8 0 

Dates, wet 

3 13 

3 

0 0 

3 12 6 

4 

1 0 

5 

6 0 

7 

10 0 

9 

0 0 

„ ' dry 

4 10 0 

4 

7 9 

4 7 9 

5 

0 0 

5 

8 0 

8 

9 0 

12' 

0 0 

Cotton seeds 

18 9 

2 

4 0 

3 13 

2 

13 0 

3 

6 0 

5 

10 0 

5 

4 0 

Sugar 

1 8 15 3 

7 

1 0 

7 13 6 

7 

1 6 

14 

4 0 

14 

14 0 

27 

6 0 

Sugarcaiidy 

10 10 3 

8 

11 0 

8 15 3 

8 

2 0 

16 

12 0 

17 

8 0 

30 

0 0 

Kerosene, tins . . . 

.200 

1 

14 3 

19 9 

2 

3 6 

2 

7 0 

j 4 

2 0 . 

4 

1 0 

Betel-nuts 

10 10 3 

12 

5 0 

10 14 9 

13 

12 0 

17 

12 0 

l25 

0 0 

21 

8 0 

Cocoanuts per 100 

3 13 9 

3 

3 9 

6 15 0 

7 

11 0 

5 

6 0 

|, 7 

12 0 

n 

2 0 

Jaggery 

5 14 0 

7 

0 0 

6 2 6* 

7 

5 0 

11 

4 0 

1 9 

13 0 

15 14 0 

Sw^eet oil 

14 0 0 

2 

3 0 

4 14 6 

19 

4 0 

23 

0 0 

35 

0 0 

47 

4 0 

Wheat 

: 6 6 0 

10 

6 0 

5 6 0 

6 

0 0 

6 

0 0 

I " 

1( .) 0 

7 

6 0 






: 




i 


1; 






1920-2.L 


1921-22. 1922~2ai 1923-24.1 1924-25.1 1925-26.; 1926-27. 


Rice— 

Rs. 

a.p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Rs. 

a. 


Es. 

.a, p. 

Bliiwandi 

16 12 0 

13 

0 0 

9 

8 0 

12',"' 

0 0 

9 

0 0 

9 

12 

0 

9 

12 0 

Ordinary 

6 

4 0 

6 

12 0 

7 

12 0 

7 

0 0 

7 

6 0 

7 

8 8 

,7,: 

8 0 

Gram 

6 

6 0 

7 

2 0 

5 

0 6 

4 

8 0 

4 

4 

0 

6 

1 

0 


4 0 

Udad 

7: 

6 0 

6 

10 0 

5 

12 0 

5 

12 0 

5 

14 (} 

6 

14 0 


4 (.) 

Mug 

8 

4 0 

7 

12 0 

5 

12 0 

5 14 0 

5 

14 0 

7 

14 0 

..a: 

8 0 

Gramda] 

:7' 

4 0 

10 

2 0 

6 

2 0 

5 

8 0 

'75 

8 0 

j 

1 

0 

7 6 

10 0 

Turdai 

13 

0 0 

11 

4 0 

8 

4 0 

8 

4. 0 

8 

4 0 

9 

4 

0 

8 

1.2 0 

Dates, wet 

'5 

14 0 

6 

3 0 

4 

14 0 

4 

6 0 

6 

4 

0 

4 

12 

0 

i 6 

3 0 

„ dry 

9 

0 0 

iR:. 

9 0 

9 

15 0 

9 

6 0 

5 

3 


10 

8 

0 

, 9 

5 3 

Cotton seeds 


1 0 

’ 4 

■'I/O!; 

'47 

6 0 

'A- 

12 0 

4 

9 

0 

8 

13 0 

1 3 

11 0 

Sugar 

25 12 0 

16 

72'' R 

15 

10 0 1 

20 

0 0 

12 

13 0 

11 

7 

6 

12'.: 

15 0 

Sugarcandy 

29 

8 0 

18 12 0 

B 

0 0 


.8 0 

17 

2 

0 

13 

14 

0 

13 

4 0 

Kerosene, tins . . . 

4 

2 0 

4 

2 0 

3 

14 0 

:7a;. 

14 0 

3 

12 

6 


11 

0 

3 

13 0 

Betei-nuts 

18. 

4 0 

23 

0 0 

26 

12 0 

35 

4 0 

aa 

12 0 

39 

0 

0 

27 

0 0 

Cocoanuts per 100 

11 

4 0 

10 

10 0 

9 

8 0 

9 

9 0 

9 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

8 

8 0 

Jaggery 

.14 

4 0 

10 12 0 

11 

8 0 

11 

8 0 

lU 

8 

0 

11 

14 

0 

10 

4 . 0 

Sweet oil 

i 

0 0 

m 

8 0 

25 

0 0 


8 0 

25:." 

8 

0 

24 

1 

8 0 

26 

8 0 
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APPENDIX III. 

Statement of Expenses incureed foe the collection of Customs 


Revenue. 


Tatal 


Total 


Total 


Year, 

Ex/pensei^, 

Year. 

Expenses. 

Year. 

Expense s. 


Es. 


Es. 


Es. 

1900-01 

3,509 

1918-19 

. . . 32,950 

1923-24 

... 39,359 

1905-06 

6,598 

1919-20 

... 37,261 

1924-25 

... 37,774 

1910-11 

8,301 

1920-21 

... 32,435 

1925-26 

... 42,107 

i91S“14 

... 12,613 

1921-22 

.. 32,715 

(14 months) 

1916-17 

... 16,233 

1922 23 

... 39,858 

1926-27 

... 39,862 

1917-18 

... 28,545 







APPENDIX XLI. 



No. ii/45. 







7 th January, 1928. 

iSuBJEGT: —I ndian Customs Tariff. 

A copy of the above-mentioned publication should be delivered to the 
Vakils of the. States named in the margin* for the information of their 
respective Darbars and (for communication to Mangrol). 

C. P. Hancock, Captain. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General. 

No. 395 of 1928. 

Bajkot, 

11th January, 1928. 

Copy with the accompaniment forwarded with compliments to the 
Dew'-an Saheb for information and favour of necessary action. 

P. B. Nana V ATI, 

State Vakil. 


TRIPURA. 

ia) The States do claim a share of the Imperial Customs revenue on 
the ground that the revenue derived from any taxation is, according to 
elementary principles of economics, the due of the Governments whose 
subjects consume the commodities taxed. 

(h) The recent raising of Customs Duties has undoubtedly affected 
adversely the States as w^ell as their subjects. These are in the main 
protective duties and ^vhile in British India they may foster industries, 
in the States they merely raise the price of articles consumed by the 
States subjects and by reducing the taxable capacity of the latter, make 
it difficult for the States to impose taxes necessary for securing the 
revenues upon which administrative efficiency depends. 

(c) Since the right of the States to tax their 'own subjects cannot 
he questioned, the abolition of States' impo-rt and export duties cannot 
be made a condition precedent to an acknowledgment by the Government 
of the just rights of the States in regard to a" share in Imperial 

Junagadh, Nawanagar, Bhavnagar, Porbandar, Morvi,^Jafrabad, ( ) to 

Jiuiagadh only. 
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Customs revenue. But in the interests of their subjects, the States 
would be prepared to consider such abolition, on condition, that the 
revenue derived from their share of Imperial Customs Duties did not 
fall below the figure derived at present from the StatesC import and 
export duties : and the further condition that the ainoiint payable to 
each State should be open to revision from time to time. 

(d) Ruling Princes, not being British Indian subjects nor subjeet 
to the laws of British India, should not be liable to British Indian taxa- 
tion. This question assumes the right of the Goveriinient of India to tax 
the subjects of the States indirectly. I do not admit this right, but 
assuming the practice, it is in accordance with usual courtesy in such 
matters that a Ruler enjoying Sovereign rights should be immune from 
such taxation. 


BARWAN!. 

(а) The State claims a share of the Imperial Customs Revenue on the 
elementary principle of economics that the revenue derived from any 
taxation is due to the Government whose subjects consume the com- 
modities taxed. 

(б) The recent raising of customs duties have undoubtedly affected 
adversely the subjects of the State. They have raised the prices of 
articles consumed by the State subjects in the sanie proportion as they 
are consumed by the inhabitants in British India. As the taxable 
capacity of the subjects has pro rata reduced, the State has also been 
adversely affected as taxes necessary for securing the revenues upon 
which the administrative efficiency depends are rendered difficult of 
imposition. But if and when the States’ just claim of a share in the 
Imperial Customs Revenue is admitted the difficulty can be obviated. 

(c) Since the right to tax its own subjects can not be questioned the 
abolition of the State import and export duties can not be made a 
condition precedent to an acknowledgment by the Government of the 
Rist rights of the State in regard to a share in Imperial Customs 
Revenue. But in the interest of its subjects the State would be pre- 
pared to consider such abolition on condition that the revenue derived 
from its share of Imperial Customs Duties did not fall below the figure 
derived at present from, the State import and export duties: and the 
further condition that the amount payable should be open to revision 
from time to time. 

(d) Ruling Princes not being British Indian subjects nor subject to 
the laws of British India should not be liable to British Indian taxa- 
tion. This question assumes the right of the Government of India to 
tax the subjects of the State indirectly. I do not admit this right 
but assuming the practice it is in accordance with usual courtesy in 
such matters that a Ruler enjoying Sovereign Rights should be immune 
from such taxation. 
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CAMBAY. 

(а) Yes. _ The people of the State consume articles subject to customs 

duty and it is lair that a share of the customs revenue should go to 
the State whose subjects, they are.'., , ,, '■ 

(б) The subjects of the State have been indirectly taxed and to that 
extent the capacity of the State to raise revenue has been reduced. 

—As regards both these questions which are large questionB 
of eeonomiesy a great deal can and will have to be written but I am 
content to leave these questions to be thoroughly discussed by the 
exponents of the cause of the larger Indian States. This State will 
benefit from any decision on such general questions that may be arrived 
at. - ■ ■ 

(c) The State levies no export duties at all. At our port here (which 
is treated as a British port and where the Gustom>s tariff is the same as 
in British India) very little comes from foreign countries. There is 
no import duty also in this State. Octroi duty is levied in the town 
of Cambay for Municipal revenue. I do not think the State would 
object to continue the existing practice should it succeed in getting 
its proper share of the Imperial Customs revenue. 

(d) As the Ruler of a First Class State with full powers, the Nawab 
should not be liable to British Indian taxation. Courtesy would also 
require that a ruler enjoying full powers in his State should be immune 
from such taxation. 


MORVI. 

(a) This State respectfully claims that the agreement solemnly 
entered into between the British Government and itself in lOlT and 
which has been departed from since July, 1927, should be restored. 

The Morvi State is a maritime State, having its port of Navlakhi 
on the Kathiawar coast, in the Inner Gulf of Cutch. Till 1903 
all Kathiawar ports were free ports. In that year, on the ground 
of the Customs duties not being uniform, the Government of India 
imposed a Customs preventive line at Viramgam,, which was soon 
found to be irritating and obstructive to- the genera] trade and pros- 
perity of the Province. After various negotiations, an agreement 
was concluded in 1917 between the British Government and the Morvi 
State whereby, in consideration of the State agreeing to levy Customs 
duty at Morvi’s port ‘‘ at rates not lower than British Indian Tari.lf 
ratesd^ British port rights were given and guaranteed to the State 
and the land Customs line was withdrawn. It is a matter of very 
great regret that since July, 1927, this preventive line has been 
re-imposed, and the State has been deprived of the British port rights 
secured to it under the agreement. During the 10 years of its 
existence, the agreement was scrupulously carried out. The eminent 
repi'esentatives of the Government of India, who met the representa- 
tives of the maritime States of Kathiawar in conference at Abu in 
June, 1927, have clearly stated that the trade, at the port of Navlakhi 
had not affected Imperial fiscal interests. The Morvi State submits 
67476 0 4 
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respectfully that the agreement of 1917, solemnly entered into between 
the Government of India and the Morvi State and loyally carried out 
by the latter, should be held sacred and should not be departed from. 
The subject has been treated in detail in the State’s Memorial to 
the Government of India, No. 1571, dated the 4th February, 1928, 
and the Morvi Durbar are anxiously awaiting their orders restoring 
the agreement. A copy of the Memorial is hereto annexed.^ It is 
earnestly hoped that the Indian States Committee will give^ the 
matter the attention it demands and recommend maintenance of the 
engagement of 1917, 

(b) The fact that they raise the price of articles consumed by the 
State and their subjects is self-evident and requires no proof. 

(c) In view of our reply to 5 (a), the question does not arise. 

(d) On the same grounds on which exemption is allowed to those 
exempted. 

No. 1571 of 1928. 

To His Excellency the Right Hon. Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, 
P.O., G.M.S.I,, G.M.I.E., Baron Irwin of Kirby L^derdale, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council, Delhi. 

Hazoor Office, niil Buildings, Morvi. 

4th February, 1928. 

Subject :—x\greement of 1917. Re-imposition of Kathiawar Land 

Customs Lini:. 

Your Excellency, 

I have the honour respectfully to submit this representation regard- 
ing the Agreement of 1917, and Notification (Tariffs), No. 296-T (7), 
dated the 4th July, 1927, published in the “ Gazette of India,” Extra- 
ordinary, of the same date, for the favourable consideration of Your 
Excellency in Council. 

2. By the said Notification, Y^our Excellency’s Government were 
pleased to declare the territory of Indian States in Kathiawar U.) 
be foreign territory for the purpose of Section 5 of the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894, and to direct t^at a duty of Customs at the rate prescribed 
by or under the said Act, in respect of any article when imported 
into a port in British India, shall be leviable on any such article 
when imported by land from the said territory. 

a As the Notification has thus the efiect of cancelling the Agreement 
of 1917, and to deprive my port of Navlakhi of the rights and privi- 
leges secured to it by the said Agreement, I feel constrained to 
approach Your Excellency in Council for the restoration of those 
rights. 

4. The facts, so far as they are pertinent to this representation, are 
as follo\vs. 

The Agreement o/ 1917. 

5. Till the year 1903 the trade of Kathiawar ports was free and 
unrestricted. In that year, on the ground of the Customs duties 
not being uniform^, the Government of India imposed a Customs 
preventive line. Government soon found that the preventive line 
was very irritatfng to the whole Province and that it was hampering 
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the general trade and industries of Kathiawar and by consequence 
opposed to the general welfare of the province and its people.!’ To 
put an end to this irritating and undesirable situation, Government 
proposed certain conditions to the Maritime States of Kathiawar, 
the most material of which was that the Darbars should undertake 
to levy at their ports Customs duties not lower than those enforced 
simultaneously at ports in British India. The States were prepared 
to accept these conditions except one w^hich provided for a periodica] 
inspection, by a Customs Officer in the service of Government, of the 
accounts and arrangements at their Customs houses. 

6. After years of correspondence and negotiations, Government w^ere 
pleased to withdraw this condition, and, recognising the inconvenience 
caused to the public and the States of Kathiaw-ar by the land Customs 
line, w-ere good enough to terminate it. Accordingly, by Agency 
Letter, No. P/99, dated the 26th August, 1917, they proposed to the 
Morvi Darbar, along with other Maritime States, that if they under- 
took to levy at their port Customs duties not lowmr than those enforced 
at British Indian ports, and observed five other conditions, which 
need not be referred to here, they would then not only receive the 
privileges of British ports in respect of coasting trade, hut would 
be allowed to receive the duty on all articles of foreign- origin which 
are imported into British India from the State by landJ^ 

7. The letter concluded: — 

As the one condition to which serious objection was taken by 
the Maritime States has been removed, I trust Your Highness 
will have no difficulty in accepting the proposal.” 

8. My State accepted the terms and conditions o:ffered by Govern- 
ment (Letter No. 401, dated 27th August;, 1917), and the Agent to the 
Governor, Kathiawar, expressed his obligations for such acceptance 
(Letter, Confidential, dated 28th August, 1917). Thereupon, Govern- 
ment were pleased to abolish the land Customs line and to treat 
my port as a British port in respect of customs (Agency Letter, 
No. P/ll, dated Sth November, 1917). 

9. I may here observe that, by virtue of the Agreement, my State 
w'as in the unrestricted enjoyment of British port rights till 1927. 
Suddenly, in February, 1927, Government contemplated the idea of 
stopping the free transhipment, at British Indian ports, of goods 
intended for Kathiawar ports, and intimated their intention to do 
so by Agency Letter D.O. No. R/45 (10), dated the 23rd February, 
1927 (App. A). In reply (App. B) I submitted that it would deprive 
me of one of the privileges of a British port and prayed that the 
step might not be taken. I am grateful to Your Excellency that you 
were pleased to abstain from giving effect to the proposal, and I 
was greatly relieved at Your Excellency’s generous consideration of 
my representation. 

10. Four months after, however, the question of reconsidering the 
Agreement of 1917 was taken up on the ground "and under the cir- 
cumstances briefly given below. 


What led to the re~impositio7i of the land Giistoms line, 

11. It may be mentioned Iiei'e that in the Agreement of 1917 Govern- 
ment had laid down two conditions. They said (Agency Letter^ 
No. P/99, dated 26th August, 1917) : — 

Para. 3. — That they would be prepared to guarantee the privilege 
of British ports, so long as the State abided loyally by the teniis 
of the Agreement and so long as there was not such grave mal- 
administration as to jeopardise Imperial interests; and 

Para. 4— That if at any time in the future, by the creation of 
a port capable of accommodating large vessels or otherwise, the fiscal 
interests involved became very important, they would reserve the 
right to reconsider the position generally.’’ 

12. As Government have not touched the first coridition above 
mentioned, I need not say anything about it, I may only mention 
that my State has abided loyally and scriii>ulously by the terms ol:* 
the Agreement as the Agency and Government are well aware. 

13. As to the second condition, however, my attention was drawn 
to it, and I wm informed (ilgency Letter, D.O. No. B/45 (10) ), tiuted 
23rd February, 1927) that : — 

The revenue losses of the Government of India owdng to the 
diversion of trade through the Kathiawar ports have now beconie 
so serious that they have been reluctantly forced to the conclusion 
that the stage has been reached at which they are bound to recon- 
sider the position,” 

14 Three months later I received Agency Letter No. Cl/99, dated 
the 11th June, 1927 (App. C), which said: — 

The Government of India hold that this condition is amply 
fulfilled and that it has now' become necessary for them to recon- 
sider the whole position.” 

15. For this purpose, Government decided to hold a conference at 
Mount Abu betw'een the representatives of Government and of the 
Maritime States of Kathia’war : — 

(1) To find out a new' arrangement under which the fiscal and 
other interests of the Government of India and the fStates 
wmiild be reasonably safeguarded ; 

(2) If that failed, to consider what measures could be taken to 
reduce the inconveniences that wmuld be caused by the re- 
imposition of the Customs line.” 

Subsequently, Government sent a memorandum indicating their pro- 
posals (App. D). 

16. When I read the letter of the 11th June, iny uppermost feeling 
w'as to request Goveimment that my State should be excused from 
attendance at the conference on the ground that the trade at my |;)ort 
had not become so large as to affect Imperial fiscal interests, and 
that therefore no occasion had arisen to reconsider the Agreement 
wdth my State. I felt on second thoughts, how^ever, that it would 
be more advisable* to explain the position at the conference table. 
At the conference, however, it was ruled that the question whether 
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occasion had arisen justifying reconsideration of the Agreement of 
191^ with my State was outside the purview of the conference, and 
that any ^representation I wished to make in that behalf might be 
made to A"our Excellency in Council or the Secretary of State through 
the proper channel. 

17. I, therefore, attended the conference under respectful protest, 
urging that as far as my State was concerned the necessity for 
a reconsideration of the Agreement of 1917 had not arisen, that my 
State had done nothing against the terms of the Agreement and 
that the trade at my port could not in any sense be held to have 
endangered the fiscal interests of British India (my letter to the 
Chairman dated 27th June, 1927, App. E). 

18. At the separate discussion held at Mount Abu on the 29th June, 
1927, I made the same submission (Memorandum accompanying Agency 
Letter, D.O. No. 8/7, dated Simla, 7th July, 1927). 

19. As the proposals of Government contained in their Memorandum 
(Agency Letter, C/99, B/ 15th June, 1927) were not acceptable to the 
Maritime States, the Chairman announced that the Customs line 
would be re-imposed. The Government of India Notification at the 
opening of this representation is the outcome of that announcement. 

20. It may be mentioned that the final copy of the printed proceed 
ings of the Mount Abu conference was furnished to my State on 
30th September, 1927, and the account of the proceedings of the con- 
ference under the signatures of the representatives of the Government 
of India was received wdth Agency Letter No. P 99, dated 7th August, 
1927. 

21. Having given a short history of the Agreement of 1917 and its 
termination by Government after ten years, I propose to show that 
in the case of my port no occasion has arisen to reconsider the 
Agreement and that such a step is neither necessary nor justifiable. 

22. My case has been very tersely put by the representatives of 
Government in their account o-f the proceedings of the conference 
in para. 12, in which they say: — 

'' Junagadh, Porbandar and Morvi all took their stand on the 
position (a) that they had abided loyally by the terms of th(^ 
Agreement of 1917, and (h) that the fiscal interests in respect of 
their particular States had not become very important. So far 
as they were concerned, therefore, no case for terminating or recon- 
sidering the Agreement had arisen.^^ 

23. It is respectfully submitted that it is not denied, nay, it has 
been admitted, by the eminent representatives of Government, as I 
shall show later on, that neither condition has arisen with respect 
to my port. It is my respectful but earnest submission, therefore, that 
the Agreement entered into with my State should be left untouched. 

24. It is necessary here to bear in mind that throughout the con- 
troversy, which was carried on from 1895 to 1917, the one main 
condition which Government desired my State to agree to was to 
levy duty at my port at rates not lower than the British Indian 
Tariff rates. For the protection of Imperial interests my State agreed 
to the condition. In consideration of it, British port rights were 
granted my port. Now, the duty at British Tariff rates will continue 
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to be levied at my port, but it is deprived of the right of a British 
port in O'lie important respect. In other words, while I continue to 
perform my part of the Agreement, the corresponding right, viz., 
‘I to receive the duty on all articles of foreign origin which are 
imported into British India by land through my port,-^ is taken away 
from me- ~a measure which Government will hardly consider justifiable. 

25 . I further submit respectfully that it is not necessary to revise the 
Agreement .with respect to my .port, because- the fiscal interests at 
any other port or ports may have become important. 

26 . The reasons put forward by Government for reconsidering thci- 
Agreement ' are 

(1) to reduce the drain on their resources; and 

(2) to meet the claims which commercial interests in Bombay and 
elsewhere have been advancing with considerable frequency 
and force. 

27. As to the first, I respectfully submit that, according to the terms 
of the Agreement, as long as duty at British India Tariff rates is 
levied at my port, Government have guaranteed that articles of foreign 
origin imported at the port are free to travel into British India. 
Apart from this, however, admittedly there has not been any drain 
on British Indian revenues owing to trade at the Port of Navlakhi. 

28. Regarding tOie second reason put forward, the commercial 
interests themselves, for whose protection the land customs line is 
imposed, are unanimous in their recommendation that they have no 
objection to the development of other ports who follow the British 
Indian standard. To quote an instance, the joint deputation of the 
Bombay sugar mercdiants^ Association and other trade Associations, 
who waited on the Finance Minister clearly said : — 

We wish to make it clear that it is not our intention to ask the 
Government of India to disable such ports as may be carrying 
on their trade in the normal manner and with the standard of 
rectitude as in the British Indian ports.’’ 

29. And the Honourable Sir Purshottaiiidas Thakurdas, Kt., C.I.E., 
w^ho had headed the above deputation and whose ojunion is entitled 
to great weight, in a statement to the Associated Press thus expressed 
himself when he heard about the re-imposition of the Customs line: — 

There is a feeling in Bombay that Government have, for the 
objectionable methods of one State , . . enforced unjustifiable 

hardships on innocent States.” 

And again. 

'' I personally sympathise very much with Okha and other 
Maritime States who have suffered. . . 

30. But I need not invoke any outside support when I have the 
high authority of t&e eminent ofiBicials who represented Your Excel- 
lency’s Government at the Mount Abu Conference. They have given 
it as their considered opinion that no occasion has arisen so far as 
my port is concerned for the reconsideration of the Agreement of 
1917. In Para, p of their very able and lucid report (aecompaniment 
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to the Secretary, Westindia’s Express Letter, No. P/99, dated 7th 
August, : 1927) they say:— ■ 

If we had arrived at an Agreement with Nawanagar on the 
financial issue, the logical conclusion of our instructions would 
have been that the land Customs line would have been re-impoacd 
against the other States, but riot against Nawanagar, which would 
also have secured a permanent financial advantage over the other 
States by the annual allocation of Es. 34 Lakhs of Customs 
Eevenue. In that case we should have recommended that the 
line should not be re-imposed at all, on the ground that the fiscal 
interests were no longer rei^y miport^^^ in view of the settlement 
made with Nawanagard^ 

31. It is thus clear that, in the opinion of these eminent representa- 
tives of the (ioveriiment of India, the fiscal interests at other ports 
had not become very important and that, as far as they were con- 
cerned, no occasion had arisen for the re-imposition of the Customs 
line, 

32. They go further and in fairness and justice to the other States, 
say:— • 

Such a conclusion would not have been altogether satisfactory 
. . . But it would at any rate have avoided the obvious Iniquity 

of the conclusion following from a rigid inter x)retation of our 
instructions 

33. The Maritime States cannot be too grateful to these high Officers 
of Government for their impartial and candid opinion. 

The Need and the Remedy. 

34. In the words of the report the immediate necessity is to prevent 
the very serious loss of Customs Revenue on imported goods, especially 
sugar. It was for this purpose, we understand, that the conference 
was primarily convened, and the case for reconsidering the Agreement 
only arose because the fiscal interests had become very important. 

35. The question of my right apart, Government are well aware 
that it was not at my port that sugar was imported in such large 
quantities as to seriously aJffect ImperiaJ Customs Eevenue. 

36. The distinguished authors of the report proceed to say: — 

“ The truth is that the internal and external trade of Kathiawar 
has been so dislocated that the basis of a permanent settlement 
does not exist until trade has returned to its natural and normal 
channels. And this is not likely until the line has been re-imposed 
for a period.^’ 

37. If Government are satisfied that the trade is dislocated, it 
is but just and right, I respectfully urge, to investigate into the real 
causes and apply the remedy where needed, I pray that, if an opera- 
tion is imperative, the lancet should foe restricted to the diseased 
poiridon only. It is not that the seat of disease is not- discovered. 
It is, therefore, only fair and reasonable that the other healthy parts 
should be left untouched. 

38. I respectfully submit that it should not be beyond the capacity 
and resourcefulness of the many capable advisers .,of the Government 
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of India to find out ways and means by which only that part of 
the body politic may be dealt with which requires treatment. 

39. The distinguished representatives of Government were prepared 
to advise Government not to reimpose the line if an arrangement had 
been arrived at with Kawanagar for Es. 34 Lakhs. But because 
iSTawariagar did not choose to accept the oiler, is it just, fair, reason- 
able or equitable, I earnestly appeal to Government to consider, to 
put up a line across the whole province'? 

The value of KaJJvmwar ports and the Emls of Customs Barr-iers, 

40. My task is rendered easy in this res]3ect, because Government 
themselves liave been generous, enough to appreciate the value of 
the Kathiawar ports and the evil effects of Customs barriers on trade. 
Sir Geoffrey Corbett, representing the Government of India at Mount 
Abu Conference, in a statement which he put in to explain the 
memoranduna of 15th June, 1927, said that the Government of India 
recognised the importance of the Kathiawar ports and their value, 
not only to the States immediately concerned, but also as a link 
in the communications of India and that their healthy development 
was in the iiiterests of Indian commerce. He added that the Govern- 
ment of India also recognised that internal Customs lines are an 
impediment to commerce, that the International Economic Coiiference 
at Geneva was in favour of relaxing such barriers and obstructions 
to the free movement of trade. After referring to the increase of trade 
at the Kathiawar ports, he further said that in so far as this increase 
represented the healthy development of a new^ system of communica- 
tions, it was ill the interests of India as a whole and that it should 
not be checked. He admitted that fi'om this point of view the re- 
imposition of the Viraragam Line was a retrograde step. 

41. Holding as Government do these liberal views, I most earnestly 
submit that the healthy development of my port should not be checked. 

I submit that when my State has carried out its part of the Agree- 
ment, and when no condition has arisen there justifying reconsidera- 
tion of the Agreement, I am entitled to look to Your Excellencybs 
Government with confidence to find a remedy ivhieh, while answering 
their requirements, wdll protect my just rights. 

Conclusion. 

42. I hope I have been able to show to the satisfaction oi Your 
Excellency in Council that a reconsideration of the Agreement of 
1917 is neither justifiable nor is it necessary, as far as my State is 
concerned, and that Your Excellency will not think it right to rescind 
an Agreement which had been entered into after twenty years of 
negotiations and which has been loyally and scrupulously carried out. 

43. I, therefore, earnestly pray that, on a careful consideration of 
the facts and considerations herein set forth, Your Excellency in 
Council wnll be pleased to raise the cordon against the port of iSTav- 

, lakhi and to continue to. me the rights guaranteed under the Agree- 
' ment of 1917. 

• . ; . . I remain, &c., 
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D.0.„ No. . RV45 (10), 


The Eesideocy, Eajkot. 

2Srd February, 1927. 


dear, Maharaja Saheb, ‘ 

At the instance of the Governmeut of India, I address Your Highness 
ill regard to the growth of trade through the Kathiawar Ports with 
special reiereiiee to the fiscal difficulties with which the Government of 
India fiiiii , themselves faced owi?ig to the loss of. 'Customs revenue at 
Bomhay. a.'n..d Calcutta. ■ 

2. Y’oiir rligliness will remem'ber that the Government of India in 
1917, ill stating the conditions on w'hich they were prepared to remove 
the Yirarngam line, added a proviso that, in case at any time in the 
future owing to the creation of a port capable of accommodating large 
vessels or otheiwvise, the fiscal interests involved should become very 
important, they reserved the right to reconsider the position generally. 
These conditions were accepted by all the States concerned. 

?>. The revenue losses of the Government of India, owing to the 
diversion of trade through the Kathiawar Ports, have now become so 
serious that they have been reluctantly forced to the conclusion that the 
stage has been reached at which they are. bound to reconsider the 
position. The Goverrmient of India will, shortly be addressing Your 
Highness and the other Eulers concerned regarding arrangements for 
the future and the most careful consideration will be given to any 
suggestions that Your Highness may have to make. 

4. The Goveimnient of India realise .that. a final decision on so irn- 
jiortant a matter cannot be taken until an 'Opportunity has been given 
to all the Kathiawar States concerned to represent their views but they 
also feel that it is incumbent on them to take immediate measures of 
some kind, both to reduce the present drain- on their resources and to 
meet in some measure the claims which coxnmerciai interests in Bombay 
and elsewhei-e have upon their considerati'on and which they have been 
ach'ancing with considerable frequency and force for some time past. 
The Government of India, therefore, propose.. as an ad interim, measure 
t r prohibit the free transhipment at ‘ British. Indian Ports of goods 
intended for Kathiawar ports. This prohibition, as Your Highness 
is aware, w>is in force from 1879 to 1918, th.at is say for many years 
lie fore the Yirarngam line was instituted. 'The partial removal of the 
prohibition did not form part of the ’understanding on which the 
removal of the line was based, but was a gratuitous concession given 
to the Kathiawar States in 1918. There 'is, therefore, no obligation 
on the Government of India to give motice before withdrawing it, but 
as a matter of courtesy and in accordance .. with the desire of His 
Excellency the Viceroy not to take any decision against the interests of 
the States without their having a chance to..,.make representations, the 
Government of India propose to continue- this privilege until the 
end 'of March. " :\-v; /' ^ 



5. If Your Highness,' should desire to' make any representa.tioii on 
this matter, I am to, ask that it should be submitted as early as 
iDossibie, 

Yours sincerely, 

0. C. W.ATSON. 

' HiS' Highness Maharaja Shri Lukhdhirji Bahadur, 

Maharaja of Morvi. 


xYPPENDIX B. 

B.O. No. 62 of 1927. 

Morvi, Kathiawar, ■ 

7th March, 1927.' 

My dear Mr. Watson, ' 

I am in receipt of your letter D.O. No. E/45 (10), dated the 23rd 
February, 1927, in regard to the growth of trade through Kathiawar 
Ports. As it affects me vitally and principally, and hits me hardewSt, 
I take this early opportunity of addressing you. 

The letter under reply deals with two points. Para. 3 of it indicates 
that it is the intention of Government shortly to address me on the 
question of reconsidering the arrangement entered into wdth my State 
in 1917, which practically gave my port the benefits of a British Port. 
I shall be glad to give my considered views on the subject, 'when the 
communication arrives. 

On the second point, viz., the proposal of prohibiting as an nr/ 
interim measure free transhipment, at British Indian Ports, of goods, 
intended for Kathiawar Ports, I would hasten to say that the imme- 
diate effect of the measure, as far as my port is concerned, w'ould be 
to practically stop all foreign trade to my port. So far no ocean- 
going steamers have been able to come to my port of Naviakhi. Until 
the year before last the trade was carried on in country crafts. It was 
only by an arrangement entered into wdth the B.S.N. Co., in 1925, that 
small coasting steamers have commenced service to my port. They 
can and do bring only such cargo as can be transhipped in Bombay har- 
bour, while other States, viz., Bhavnagar, Jimagadh, Porbandar, Baroda 
and Navanagar are able to import goods direct from Foreign countries 
in large steamers at their ports. This has not been possible, so far at 
Naviakhi. If, therefore, the intended prohibition is placed against my 
port, the practical effect of it will ‘be that while other States 'will con- 
tinue to have direct importation of commodities from foreign coun- 
tries, the Morvi State will be deprived of the comparatively small 
quantity of foreign trade that comes to it transhipped from Bombay. 

I may add, at the same time, that I cannot understand how my 
present trade can ever prejudicially affect Imperial fiscal interests. 
As I have said above, my trade, so far. has been negligible compared to 
the trade of such ports in Kathiawar as can arrange to bring foreign 
goods by ocean-going steamers coming direct to their ports, and what 
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is morej I am not aware of any cargo transhiiDped at a British Port 
having travelled from my port into the hinterland of British India. 
It is niy respectful but earnest submission, therefore, that pending the 
final decision of the whole question raised in your letter under reply. 
It would be only fair to Morvi not to lay an embargo on free transbip- 
inchit of cargo for its port -of Navlakhi. ' 

Moreover, I am not sure what relief Government expects from this 
doubtful measure of stopping transhipment; for it is obvious that 
their fear of financial loss arises from large direct consignments from 
foreign ports rather than from transhipped goods from British Indian 

Foi'ts.', 

Without entering into further discussion which will only arise when 
1 receive the suggested communication, regarding the whole question 
of reconsidering the arrangement of 1917, I would like to remark that 

the power retained by Government under the agreement to take 
any measures necessary to protect their financial interests, could 
only be exercised, if a State does not abide loyally by the terms of the 
proposed agreement, and if in any State at any time such mal- 
administration. were discovered as to jeopardise Imperial interests.’’ 1 
hope that Government dp not believe that my State has not carried out 
its part of the agreement, and also that the small trade at my port can 
have affected adversely the fiscal interests of British India. At the 
same time, should conditions such as have made Government address 
such a letter to the States prevail in any maritime State in Kathiawar, 
I am confident that it could not be the intention of Government to treat 
every State alike: in other words, my submission is that nothing 
should be contemplated that wmuld affect the principle laid down in 
301.7, but that should contrary conditions arise anywhere, each case 
should be considered on its own merits. 

[ shall be grateful if you will kindly lay these facts and considera- 
tions before the Government of India and obtain their orders for a 
continuance of the present arrangement regarding the free tranship- 
mut of cargo from British Ports tO' my port of Navlakhi. The matter 
has been causing me great anxiety; .'because, if no orders are received, 
my port will l>e the only port which will practically have no Foreign 
trade from the 1st of April, 

Your sincerely, 

Lukhjdhirji. 

To The Honourable Mr. C. 0- Watson, C.I.E., 

Agent to the Governor-General 

in the State of Western India, Kajkot. 
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APPENDIX C. 

I^u. (J/99 of 1927. 

From fche Honourable Mr. C. C. Watson, C.I.E., Agent to the 

Govei'iior-General in the States of "Western India to His Highness 
Mahai'aja Shri Luklidhirji Bahadur, Maharaja of Morvi. 

E,.ajkot, 

11th June, 1927. 

Your Highness, 

SiuuEOT:™Aa.REEi\JENT OF 1917 Beconsideeation of Kathiawar Poms. 

When the arrangeuient of 1917 was made under which the land 
customs line between Kathiawar and British India was renToved, the 
GovernnKmt of India reserved to themselves the right to reco!isider the 
arrangement if at any tune by the creation of a port capable of 
accommodating large vessels or otherwise the fiscal interests involmd 
should beconie very important, 1 am directed to say that the- 
Goverimient of India hold that this condition is amply fulfilled and 
that it has now become necessary for them to reconsider tlie whole 
position. To this end they have decided that a Conference should be 
held at Mt. Abu to which I am directed to invite the Eulers of the 
Maritime States in the Western State Agency to attend either in 
person oj' by representatives empowered to bind the Eulers whnrn they 
I’epresent. 

2. The objects of the negotiations at the Conference will be : — 

(1) to find a new^ arrangement under wdiich the fiscal and other 
interests of British India will be reasonably safe-guarded w*ith 
due regard to all similar interests of the States and without 
recourse being had to the reimposition of a land customs line 
between. Kathiawar and British India, and 

(2) if, unfortunately, no such arrangement can be found, to con- 
sider what measures can he ^taken to reduce to a minimum the 
inconveniences that wmuld be caused to Kathiawar and British 
India by the re-imposition of the land Customs line. The wdiole 
question of free transhipment will also be reviewed. 

I am ro add that the representatives of the Government of I.iidia at 
this Conference will be given full powers to arrive at settlement tlnit 
wdll be within the limits of these terms of reference. 

3. The Government of India will be represented at the Conference by 
myself and Mr. C. E. Watkins, C.I.E., and it is the desire of the 
Government of India that the Conference should he convened at the 
earliest possible date and I have, therefore, decided that it should be 
held on Monday the 27th June and following dates if necessary, 

4. 1 would ask Yoiiv Highness kindly to communicate to .me by 
telegram your ability either to attend in person or to depute a pleni- 
potentiary at Mt. Abu on the date appointed. I propose that the 
pi-oceedings should be started at 11 a.m. 

I remain, &c,, 

, C. C. Watsox. 
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APPENDIX D. 

No. C/99 of 1927. ^ ■ 

From, The Honourable Mr. C. .'C. Watson,.' C.l.E.,' I. C.S., Agent to 
the Governor General, Western India States Agency, to His Highness 
. Maharaja Shri, Lukhdliirji Waghji- Bahadur, Maharaja' of , Morvi. 

. Gamp Simla, 
15th June, 1927. 

Subject.-— Agreement of 1917 — ^Reconsideration op Eathiawar Ports. 
Your Highness, ■ 

In continuation of my letter, No, C/99, dated the 11th June, 1927, 
I have the honour to forward herewith a Memorandum indicating the 
lines on which negotiations will be undertaken by the representatives 
of the Government of India at the forthcoming Confoi’encc to he held 
at Mount xA.hu on the 27th instant and following days. 

I remain, &c., 

C. C. Watson. 


MEMORANDUM. 

1. The Government of India propose that, as an alternative to the 
reimposition of the Land Customs line, the States should agree to an 
arrangement under which the Customs administration of the ports 
that remain open to foreign traffic, whether direct or by transhipment, 
should be handed over to Customs Officers, appointed by and responsible 
to the Government of India, who will collect Customs duties at British 
Indian rates, the proceeds being credited to Central revenues in return 
lor an as.signment to each State (see below) the remaining ports being 
closed to such traffic. The Government of India have however authorised 
their representatives to consider modifications of such an arrangement. 

2. In arriving at a settlement, it will be born-e in mind that the logical 
alternative to the re-imposition of the Land Customs line is an arrange- 
ment that would limit the aggregate of the States’ shares in the Customs 
collections to the amount leviable on goods consumed in Kathiawar 
States. In view^ however of the opportunities that were given to tlie 
States in 1917 and of the extent to which the States have taken 
advantage of those opportunities, the Government of India are un- 
willing to insist upon a strict application of the principle stated above. 
Their offer to those States that will accept the arrangement stated in 
paragraph 1 is a guaranteed annual payment (for a term of years, at 
the end of which the arrangements will be revised) of a figure equal 
to (I) the highest amount collected by each State in any year, up to 
and including 1925-26 plus (2) an allowance, where necessary, in con- 
sideration of capital expenditure incurred from 1917 up to date on 
developments of their ports and railways serving the ports, plus (3) 
10 per cent, of the total of (1) and (2). These terms are suggested in 



th(? event of States feeling themselves able to concur without modifica- 
tion in the arrangement outlined in paragraph 1 . Should States be 
unable or unwilling so to concur, the terms suggested would require 
revision. 

3. In the event of it becoming necessary to reimpose the Land 
Customs line, the Government of India's representatives have been 
authorised to consider what exemptions from duty or other relaxations 
of the strict application of the Land customs regime could be made 
effective fo]* those States that would consent to maintain the British 
Indian Customs rates of duty at their ports, the questions of contiriiiiiig 
the privilege of free transhipment at British Indian ports and of con- 
tinuing to treat traffic from the State ports to British Indian ports as 
coasting traffic will be necessarily affected by the attitude of the States 
in this mattej*. 

4. If a settlement is arrived at in accordance with paragraph 1 and 2 
above the Government of India will stipulate that the financial arrange- 
ments should have effect from the 1st April, 1927. 

5. The development of direct traffic with foreign countries has brought 
in a serious danger of smuggling of arms, eocaine and seditious litera- 
ture, and the Government of India feel sure that they can count on the 
whole-hearted co-operation of the States in dealing with this evil. They 
propose that all States which have ports that are visited by steamers 
bringing cargo from foreign ports should agree' to employ Police 
Officers lent by the Government of India who have been specially trained 
in this form of preventive work to assist their own Police Officers. 
Similarly, in any arrangement that may be come to, regarding the 
administration of the ports of Kathiawar, the Government of India will 
stipulate for the retention of conditions (iii), (iv) and (v) of the 
1917 Agreement. 

0. The States are reminded that international obligations may have 
a bearing on the question of their assessing duties at other than British 
Indian rates. 


APPENDIX E. 

To The Chairman, Conference of the Maritime States, Mount Abu. 

Mount Abu, 27th June, 1927. 

'..Sir, .. . ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ 

In response to the invitation of the Government of India* I am 
attending the Conference to-day, but I would like to put my views on 
paper for your consideration. I feel it to be my duty to my State 
to submit that as far as my State is concerned the necessity for a recon- 
sideration of the Agreement of 1917 has not arisen. 

The ap’eement of 1917 guarantees to me the privilege of British 
Ports in respect both of coasting trade and foreign trade to and from 
my port so long as " my State abides loyally by the terms of the 
Agreement." The only reservations Government have made are to 
quote the words of the Agreement, (l) that if the States did ’not 
abide loyally by the terms of the Agreement and if in any State at 
any time such grave mal-administration were discovered as to jeopardise 
Imperial interests the Government of India would retain the power 
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to; take any measure protect those interests '' and (2) that 

if at any time in the future by the creation of a port capable of 
accommodating large vessels or otherwise the fiscal interests involved 
became very important the Government of India would reserve the 
right to reconsider thehposition generally.-^ Government, I trust, know 
that the contingencies mentioned in these reservations have not arisen 
at my port and so long as they have not, no question of reconsideration 
of the Agreement, so far as my State is concerned, should, I I’espectfully 
submit, be raised. I am confident that Government are satisfied that 
I have carried out my part of the Agreement loyally, and I look to 
Government to carry out theirs. 

In vie^v of the above submission may I earnestly appeal that it would 
be only justice to leave my port rights undisturbed. 

Lukhohirji. 

Maharaja of Morvi. 

PUDUKKOTTAI. 

(a) Pudukkottai is an inland State surrounded on all sides by the 
British territory. The State levies no kind of duty upon articles 
brought into or taken out of the State. The articles manufactured 
out of India and brought into and used in the State are those for 
which customs duties have been paid at a British Indian port. To 
the extent to which such foreign products are consumed by the State 
subjects, the sea customs paid on the articles at the British Indian 
port at which those articles were disembarked are contributed by the 
State subjects, as the price paid by them for the articles includes as 
well the customs duties paid on. them. On the principle that the taxes 
collected by any authority should be spent for the benefit of the people 
from whom they were collected, the Pudukkottai Darbar wmuld in 
common with other States similarly circumstanced claim a share of 
the customs revenue now realised by the Government of India. The 
standard of living of the people of the State being the same as that 
of the outlying British districts, they may be taken to use foreign 
articles to the same extent as the people in the surrounding area and 
the amount of the customs duties due to the State can safely be fixed 
on the proportion which the population of the State bears to the 
British Indian population. 

(b) We have not collected statistics tO' ascertain definitely the extent 
of the burden thrown additionally on the people as a consequence of 
the recent raising of the scale of customs duties by the Government 
of India and no figures can easily be given, but it needs no elaborate 
argument to show that the burden of the rise in the imimrt should 
have corresponded to the extent to which the people of the State have 
had to pay a higher price for the articles as a consequence of the rise 
in the duty. The people of the State are mainly agricultural, there 
are no industries in the State and the people have to depend upon 
outside countries for the supply of cotton and woollen fabrics, iron 
material, glass-ware and all such articles. For the past three years 
the State has been going through a period of drought, and if the 
prices of these articles were lower than now the lot of the people 



would have been better, or at least if the Darbar had been given a 
proportionate share of the increased duty they would have given the 
people more relief than it is possible in their present financial 
circumstances, 

(c) The answer to Question No. 5 (c) is '' Yes.^’^ As stated already, 
we levy no customs duties and agree not to levy any sort of inland 
customs also hereafter if the Government of India should give us an 
adeciuate share of the Imperial Customs Eeveniie, though the Govern- 
ment of India will not, wc hope, question our reservation of a right 
to ]*aise such taxes as the Darbar consider necessary from their own 
subjects in times of necessity. 

(d) His Highness the Eajah of Pudukkottai does not at present 
enjoy the privilege of importing duty-free articles required for his 
personal use, though he is a member of the Chamber of Princes in 
his own right, as such a concession has been allowed only to princes 
who are entitled to a salute of 19 guns and the Bajah of Pudukkottai 
has been allowed a heredita-ry salute of only 11 guns though his 
predecessors were getting 17 and 19 guns. The Bajah at present is 
allowed customs facilities only when he lands in India from any 
foreign country. In the opinion of the Darbar the exemption from 
payment of customs duties is a privilege to be accorded to all princes 
exercising powers of sovereignty and there is no valid ground, so 
far as we can see, for making any distinction between those allowed 
a high number of salutes and those accorded a lesser number. We are 
not ourselves aware of the grounds on which the number of salutes 
have been fixed. However, judged by her history, the firmness and 
continuity of attachment of her rulers towards the English at critical 
times when their power in Southern India had not been established 
and the continuance of the same strong loyalty towards the person 
and throne of His Majesty the Emperor of India, the Bajah of 
Pudukkottai is entitled to the same privileges as the ruler of the 
foremost of the first-class States. 


RADHANPUR. 

(a) I do claim the Imperial Customs Bevenue for goods directly 
imported into the State from foreign countries after allowing such 
charges as are thought proper and to be fixed for the proper main- 
tenance of the port. My claim is supported on the elementary 
principles of economics that the revenue derived from, any taxation 
on commodities consumed by the subjects of the State should belong 
to that State.. The customs duties charged at the ports are in the 
nature of transit duties. 

(b) The recent raising of customs duties has no doubt adversely 
affected the subjects of the State. The duties have been so raised 
mainly for giving protection and fostering industries in British 
India, but so far as the States are concerned they merely raise the 
price of articles consumed by the State subjects in the same proportion 
as they are consumed by the inhabitants of British India without 
giving the State' subjects any corresponding benefit. 
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The State has also been adversely affected as the taxable capacity 
of the subjects is proportionately reduced, and taxes necessary for 
securing the revenues upon which administrative elhcieney depends 
are rendered difficult of imposition. 

(c) States cannot divest themselves of their right to levy duty fr>r 
their revenue purposes on their subjects. 

(d) On the same grounds on which exemption is allowed to those 
exempted. 


SAMTHAR. 

(a) The State does claim the Imperial Customs Revenue because 
duty follows consumption and because the customs duties in question 
are merely transit duties. 

(b) The recent raising of customs duties have adversely affected the 
subjects of the State in that the articles consumed by the State subjects 
have been raised and their taxable capacity has been proportionately 
reduced and hence necessary taxes for improving administrative 
efficiency are rendered difficult of imposition. As the above taxes 
ai‘e generally levied for the protection of particular industries in 
British India the State deidves no benefit in any form. 

(c) As the customs duties of the imports consumed in the inland 
States are transit duties pure and simple, the State has no objection 
in abolishing duties of such nature which might be in existence here. 

(d) Ruling princes not being subject tO' the laws of British India 
should not be liable to British Indian taxes. 


BANSDA. 

(a) Whatever the relations existing between the Indian States and 
the Paramount Power may be, it is an incontrovertible fact that the 
populations of Indian States have been subjected to the common 
economic and fiscal system. 

Indian States naturally claim a share in the Imperial Revenue to the 
extent their subjects are indirectly taxed without getting a returning 
benefit. The grounds for this claim are in short as follows: — 

(1) Wherea^s some States which possess a. sea-board get a return 
of customs, others get nothing, although the commodities entering 
India are taxed on entrance and are consumed by the subjects of 
the States. The duties are collected by the Imperial Government 
and appropriated to the expenses of the Central Government. 
Thus, this system indirectly i*eacts on the economic life of the 
people of Indian States. 

(2) According to the Customs Enactments of British India, the 
territories of States have been referred to a<s Foreign territory ’’ 
for the purpose of Customs duty. In practice, this principle is not 
recognised. 

(3) When it is recognised that independent powers of Indian 

States also include full fiscal autonomy, it is inconsistent to in- 
directly tax the subjects of Indian States a right which belongs 
and ought to belong to Princes themselves. ^ 


■■■ 

(6) As stated above, the raising of Gustoms duties from time fco> time, 
and that too, without consulting the States, both the States and their 
subjects have been since long adversely affected_„the former by losing 
their legitimate income of duties charged on their commodities meant 
for the consumption of their own subjects, while the latter by having 
their living dearer day by day without at the same time getting a return. 
It may also be mentioned that the people of Indian States do not get 
the same opportunities and advantages of developing their mdustries 
as those in British India get. This is a- matter of history, but im- 
fortimately facts and figures are not available. 

(c) As regards this State the question does not arise, as both the 
import and export duties have long since been abolishejd. As long 
as these duties are levied in British India on goods imported in States 
for consumption by States subjects, and on commodities exported from 
States to British India or some foreign territory, a share, to be agreed 
upon, should in justice be remitted from Imperial Revenue. 

(d) As prevailing at present only those members of the Chamber of 
Princes who enjoy a distinction of 21 nr 19 guns salute are given 
exemption from customs duties on articles imported for their personal 
use. Apart from the principle that all the Princes and Chiefs, includ- 
ing petty Chiefs having powers and possessions, should be given this 
privilege, it seems that the distinction created on the principle of 
salutes is invidious and unjustifiable. Considering the question of 
members of the Chamber, the principle of exemption should foe ex- 
tended to all the permanent members. This would thus include the 
case of all the Princes who enjoy full Civil and Criminal jurisdiction 
in their respective States. Even from a practical point of view 
Princes of smaller States enjoying the salute of guns below 21 or 19 
would be more in need of exemption from customs duties. 

Again, the same objection as applies to the indirect taxation of sub- 
jects of Indian States is applicable to the imposition of customs duties 
on articles meant for the personal use of the Princes. The Paramount 
Power cannot levy a tax on Princes enjoying full powers as if they 
were British Subjects. It cannot be gainsaid that even the concession 
claimed by Princes who are permanent Members of the Chamber 
would be a sorry one, as the subjects of such States cannot, as stated 
above, he subjected to taxation in British India. 


DANTA. ■ , 

I have nothing to add to what may be represented by the other 

States.;:" . ■ ^ ^ . 


MAIHAR, 

(a) As the consumption of the commodities takes place by the States’ 
subjects within the State borders, the duty coming therefrom should 
belong to the State. It cannot but be said that to realise the customs 
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efficient administration has been kept— the coastal guard has been 
perpetuated, the State should get consequently a certain sum of the 
customs, regard being had to : — 

(ij the cost of realising the same. 

(ii) the population consuming the article. 

(6) The raising of the customs has certainly affected the States' 
subjects. The State is affected when the subjects are affected. In 
absence of good statistical department in the State it is not possible 
to give; actual figures. ■ ’ 

(c) The State is not prepared to abolish its own import and export 
duties, because this being an inherent right and to part with it will 
be serious political loss, apart from this it will be economical 
strangulation. But on grounds of giving facility to State subjects 
this State can at a future time come to an understanding Lo abolish 
its export and import duties provided it does not get a sum less 
than it would be getting at the time of agreement from customs. 
There should be proportional increment every quinquennial period, 
bearing proportion to the increment the Imperial customs get. This 
State is not desirous of participating in any understanding at present 
owing to the fact that its customs department is still in its infancy 
and the potentiality of the growth is immense in comparison to what 
it is at present deriving. 

(cl) The lading Princes should not be liable to British Indian taxa- 
tion, as they are not British Indian subjects. 


RAJKOT. 

(a) Would it be impertinent if I said that at present there being 
a dearth of industrial enterpiises in our country and all the more 
so in the Native States, therefore every article of utility has to be 
imported from foreign countries beyond the seas. This is not a 
deviation from the answ'er asked by you, but is most relevant, for 
it affects the basis of all Native States’ existence. When every article 
of utility has to be imported from the countries beyond the seas, 
they naturally congregate at British ports, where facilities of all kinds 
are provided for docking purposes. The ports of the Native States 
in Kathiawar and also in the country, owing to the stringency of 
money, remain undeveloped, and even where developments are asked 
for to be made, questions about customs and ways of manipulating 
them in a way that it may not affect the British ports have constantly 
remained unsolved. The Native States have every right to develop 
their ports and levy such customs duties that would attract trade^ 
into their States. I am interested in this important general question 
because my State is not very far from the sea shore, and if the 
Princes were allowed their own sway the system would foster the 
prosperity of a large section of the country. When they contemplate 
to have a provincial Chamber, where Princes of the Province would 
deliberate questions appertaining to the weal of the country and make 
ari-angements to exact such customs duties on various commodities 
to be imported at various provincial ports this procedure would attract 
trade into the provincial ports, and the inland towns would have 
equal opportunities of fostering their trades. 
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The Chamber may mark out various routes for transitory purposes 
of many kinds of imported goods at various ports which are to be 
sent into the country, w^here they may sell cheaper. The competition 
will be great and very advantageous to the country. According to the 
usages already in vogue, the goods imported in Kathiawar ports are 
considered as foreign commodities and an import duty charged by the 
Government if these goods penetrate in parts of British India. I 
may be allowed to allude here, that imported articles from^ Kative 
States’ ports in Kathiawar, if they are transitory materials going into 
other Native States, are allowed no duty and enter only charged with 
railway freight in the different Native States. This condition in 
existence at present is only tentative, but has served the purpose 
of visualising to States and their subjects that if the ports imported 
foreign goods, fair scope for business is left, and inland town 
merchants are waiting anxiously to see the developments and working 
of the ports completed in a. way most satisfactory to all concerned. 

From all this statement you will see that customs duties levied 
at the British ports are economically most injurious to our trades. 
Our subjects have to pay the freight on the goods, expensive goclown 
charges in Bombay, commission to importing agents in Bombay or 
elsewhere, w^ho, it is needless to say, have, owing to their permanent 
residence in maritime towns, commandeered many foreign agencies 
importing goods in British India ports. 

Under such circumstances every State’s subject is placed, and the 
flow of wealth from the States has been great. They being producers 
of raw materials manage to pull on, but the result of this transaction 
•of business has now greatly affected the States. THe proposition is 
simple and salient enough, and my State, if it had not undertaken 
some mean industries, though in a very rudimentary state of existence, 
manages just to make two ends meet. The imported wealth nearly 
coincides with the manufactured wealth when the exports are added 
to it, and to meet the situation made worse by the financial leger- 
demain by the Government of India, I am attempting to protect the 
further wasting of wealth from my State. 

It is only from economic considerations that we are prompted to 
draw the Government’s attention to what is happening in the inner- 
most structures of our States. The Government’s irrespective methods 
of levying customs duties on all imported goods in their ports, which 
have to penetrate into the interior of the country, the Native States, 
is detrimental to our interest. 

If^ the Government %vill allow^ a few ports to import goods for the 
Native States at low import duty, our craving to ask for a share 
in the Imperial customs will for ever subcease. This procedure will 
substantiate all our claims for qualifying to attain seif-government 
and inspire new life amongst all. 

I have said that the provincial Chamber 'will put forward all their 
aspirations to the Government for guidance and final sanction, in my 
opinion leaves very little scope for consideiing this important question 
as not a practical affair. 

When Government’s intention is towards cautious movements, 
pel haps my essay will not convey any weight. But surely the corrosion 
aheady set in m the States, by which its wealth is slowly drifting 
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to outside places, requires immediate attention. After all, the States’ 
rulei’s must do soinethin^si^ to maintain and innovate methods to make 
their States prosperous. 

(b) The answer I gave in my last statement decided this question 
and it does not require any further elucidation. 

(c) States want to foster the weal of their States and would act 
in a way most beneficial to them. I do not promise to abolish the 
levying of import and export duties in my State even if the Govern- 
ment promise the quota of share due to me from the Imperial customs. 

My object of indicating all this is only to show you why we fail to 
make our States as pi-osperous as the British India is. 

(d) 1 do not make any claim of personal exemption from duties 
levied upon articles imported for my personal utility. The State 
and my personal seif are not different identities from one another, 
and as such, I waive all my claims from such a demand. This customs 
question is most essentially affecting us and therefore [ had to write 
on it, which would help you to draw deduction fi’om the practical 
economic premises. I have also attempted to bring premises to your 
notice for inducting fature procedures, which I think, when drawn 
from experience available in the British India are no longer specula- 
tive. 


SACHIN. 

(a) A proportionate share of the customs revenue derived by. the 
Imperial Government should be refunded to the Indian State.s in 
proportion to their population. 

(b) Yes. Regret figures not available at short notice, 

(c) Yes. 

(d) As prevailing at present, only those members of the Chamber 
of Princes who enjoy a distinction of 21 or 19 guns salute are given 
exemption from customs duties on articles imported for their personal 
use. Apart from the principle that all the Princes and Chiefs, 
including petty chiefs having power and possessions, should be given 
this privilege, it seems that the distinction created on the principle 
of salutes is invidious and unjustifiable. Considering the question of 
members of the Chamber, the principle of exemption should be 
extended to ail the permanent members. This would thus include the 
case of all the Princes who enjoy full Civil and Criminal jurisdiction 
in their respective States. Even from a practical point of view 
Princes of smaller States enjoying salutes of guns below 21 or 19 
would be more in need of exemption from customs duties. 

Again, the same objection as applies to the indirect taxation of 
subjects of Indian States is applicable to the imposition of customs 
duties on articles meant for the personal use of the Princes. The 
Paramount Po-wer cannot levy a tax on Princes enjoying full powers 
as if th-y were British subjects. It cannot be gainsaid that even the 
concession claimed by Princes who are permanent members of the 
Chamber would be a sorry one, as the subjects of such States cannot, 
as stated above, be subjected to taxation in British India. 


SANGLi. 


(а) The State does claim a share of the Imperial Customs revenue 
on the elementary principle of economics that the revenue derived 
from any taxation is the due of the Government whose subjects con- 
sume the commodities taxed or ultimately pay the tax. 

The Sangli State claims a share of the Imperial Customs revenue, 
also because so far as it is concerned^ the sea customs levied 'work out 
as transit duties on (1) any goods imported direct from outside India 
into the Sangli State and (2) any goods similarly imported from 
outside India into British India but which, on their arrival in the 
latter place, are not materially altered there by manufacture before, 
they find their way into the Sangli State. Both the British Govern- 
ment and the Sangli State abolished transit duties in 1837 A.D. 

The Sangli State claims a share in the Imperial Customs revenue 
also because by its Free Trade Agreement of 1886 with the British 
Government their trade relations with the State are governed by 
principles of free trade. The customs duties levied by the British 
Government are not in accordance with, the spirit of the Agreement ; 
and so, if the Bidtish Government levies duties, the State should have 
a share in the duties levied by British India at its ports. Sangli 
abolished its Customs duties during a period of Joint x\dministra- 
tion, when the Sangli Administration wnis for practical purposes in 
the hands of the British Government. The fact that Sangli has no 
tariff should not preclude it from receiving the same treatment as 
the most favoured of inland States. Indeed its claim, on account 
of the abolition of its customs, to a share in the Imperial Customs 
revenue is all the stronger, since free trade w'as introduced into the 
State at the instance of the British Government in the belief that 
British India itself will adhere to the free trade policy. The State 
should, therefore, receive its share in the Imperial Customs revenue. 

(б) The raising of customs duties cannot but affect the subjects of 
the Sangli State adversely. Import duties fall on the consumer ; and 
so far as those subjects consume goods which have paid an enhanced 
customs duty, the prices they have to pay for these goods are higher. 
So long as it is granted that import duties fall on the ultimate con- 
sumer of goods, it is unnecessary to give particular instances of the 
fact that foreign goods imported into Sangli cost more than they 
would if there were no sea customs. 

The State has been adversely affected also because the taxable 
capacity of the subjects is pi^o rata reduced and it becomes difficult 
to impose additional taxes on them for any administrative improve- 
ments. ■ ' 

Being a completely free trade State, Sangli has no trade statistics of 
external trade and so can supply no pertinent figures at present. 

(c) The Sangli State does not at present derive any revenue from 
import and export duties, which it abolished in 1886 at the instance 
of the British Government during the days of the Joint Adminis- 
tration. As the State then adopted free trade in the belief that British 
India would adhere to the free trade policy, it is now all the more 
entitled to receive its share in. the Imperial Customs revenue. 
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(r/) The following are the grounds on which the Euler of Sangli 
prays for exempt! the payment of customs duties on articles 

imported for his own personal use and the use of his family. (1) He 
is not a British Indian subject, nor subject to the laws of British 
India, although he does not admit the right of the Government of 
India to tax the subjects of his State indirectly. (2) It would be in 
accordance with the usual courtesy that being a Euler, he should be 
immune from such taxation. (3) It may further be pointed out that 
in early British days he used to receive such exemption. Mr. Elphin- 
stone had made it clear before the conclusion, of the Agreement of 
1819 with Sangli that such exemptions from Customs as may have 
been usually granted may be co-ntinued.’’ , (Fer/e West's Memoir, 
page cxiviii.) The Euler of Sangli obtained permits to pass his articles 
'^ unmolested and free of customs duties from Poona to Sangli and 
from Bombay to Sangli on various occasions, e.g., on the 9th October, 
1824, and 10th October, 1928 (vide Appendices 1 and 2). The depriva- 
tion of this privilege is against the spirit of the treaty with the State 
which provides that “you shall in no respect suffer injury (vide 
extract from Article 7 of the Agreement of 1820 — Appendix 3). 
(4) The Euler abolished import and export duties in his State so 
long ago as in 1886. 


APPENDIX 1. 

Copy of Government permit dated ^th October ^ 1824, issued in favour 
of the Ruler of Sangli. 

Permit the bearer Limba to pass unmolested from Bombay to Sangli 
with 50 Tumblers [Chandeliers] for Ghintaman Eao Appa Fatumj'dhav, 
free of all customs. 


APPENDIX 2. 

Oopy of Government permit dated the lOth October, 1828, issued- in 
favour of the Ruler of Sangli. 

Permit to pass unmolested and free of custom duties from Foona 
to Sangli 2 camels and 4 tiittoos laden with 5 pieces of sack cloth, 
12 saddles of horses, 20 pairs of shoes, 10 pairs of stirrup, 10 pairs 
scabbards, 3 maunds chauk, 2 pieces of puttoo, 1 dozen sankun, 20 
pieces of Dungry cloth, 10 pieces of wax cloth, 1 piece of blanket and 
utter rose, etc., helonging to Ghintaman Rao Appa Saheb Sanglikar 
the value of which is Es. 901. This passport to have effect for 20 days 
from this date. 


APPENDIX 3. 

Extract from Article 7 of the Agreement of 1820. 

“ They (the Government) will attend to any of your representations, 
and will decide equitably upon them; you shall in no respect suffer 
injury, but will of course be supported as far as it is jusf 
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■ -SAWANTWADi. ■ 

Under aii Agreement dated 15th September, 1838 (No. CXI¥. of 
Ailchison’s Treaties, Vol 11, Fourth Edition), the Britislr Government 
took over the sea and land customs of the Sawantwadi State on pay- 
ment of compensation equivalent to- the average revenue lealised duinig 
the previous three years, i.e., 1834-35, 1835-36, 1836-37. The following is 
an extract of a letter No. 2320', dated Bombay Castle, 22nd June, 1838, 
from Acting Chief Secretary, to the Acting Collector, Batnagiiee . 

^ * 

1 am directed by the Eight Honourable the Governor in Council 
to acknowledge the receipt of jmur letter No. 63, dated the 2Tth 
April last, regarding the adoption of measures with the view to 
protect our salt revenue, by preventing untaxed salt from being cd3i- 
veyed from Goa through the Warry territory into the Deckan. 

From the information before him, the Governor in Council m 
quite satisfied that (Government only purchased from the Ea 3 a of 
Warree the right to the Customs on goods passing along the road 
from Vingorla to Belgaum via the Eamghaiit, and that we cannat 
claim to use that right in order to^ stop the transit of goods between 
the Goa and Warree territories. 

It is manifest, however, that Government must possess the right 
to prevent Goa- Salt from passing into the Deckan. This object 
may be attained by prevailing on the Eaja, either to make over to 
us the piivilege of collecting the customs, and at our own rates on 
all goods or on certain speciSed goods crossing the Vingorla road, 
or to cede to us (which would be a far more efficacious plan) the 
custom Nakas on the whole line of his frontier with Goa.’^ 

^ * 

This extract shows that the main reason for the British Government 
desiring to take over the Customs of the State was the protection of 
the British Indian Salt revenues. In view of the impending political 
changes contemplated in British India, and also in the light of the 
elementary pj’inciple of economics that the revenue derived from any 
taxation is the due of the Government whose subjects consume the 
commodities taxed, the Sawantwadi Durbar expects that the above 
agreement should be revised so as to enable the State to replenish its 
revenues to meet the ever expanding wants of modern a d m hi is L ration. 

(a) Oti the principle of economics enunciated immediately above the 
States do claim a share of the Impeiual Customs reveriue. 

(b) The recent raisings of customs duties have undoubtedly affected 
adversely the subjects of the States. These are in the main protective 
duties, and while in British India they may foster industries, in the 
States they merely raise the price of articles consumed by subjects of 
States in the same proportion as they are consumed by the inhabitants 
of British India. It is regretted that the facts and figures cannot be 
quoted. 

(c) Owing to the Customs Agreement of 1838, this question does not 

(d) A lump sum of Es. 500 is paid by the British Government annually 
to the State under the aforesaid Agreement on account of articles im- 
ported from Gou for the use of the Euler and his Darakdars in lieu of 
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exemption of duties. IN'o exemption, ihowever, is enjoyed by the Ruler 
from payment of duties on goods imported for his personal use or the 
use of his family from places other than Goa. It would be in accord- 
ance with usual courtesy in such matters that a Ruler enjoying Sovereign 
rights should be immune from taxation. The distinction based on 
salutes is not a proper criterion. 

K'OTE ON FINANCIAL. AND ECONOMIC MATTERS. 

The full internal independence of the Sawantwadi State recognised and 
guai'anteed by Article 6 of the Treaty of 1819, necessarily involves com- 
plete autonomy in economic and financial matters. The same is the 
position as regards the other States of India having the same relations 
with the British Government as Sawantwadi. In the past, and even 
at the present time, restrictions have been placed on this autonomy of 
such States in the case of certain financial and economic matters under 
the cloak ot political usage. These restrictions have been in most cases 
forced on the States in the interests of British India to the detriment 
of the States' revenues and finances. Such interference, overriding as 
it does the spirit and express provisions of Treaties, is not justifiable, 
and in equity should ceas^' . The British Crown has pledged itself to 
protect the interests of the States as well as those of British India, and 
the interests of one should not be samificed to the interests of the 
other. The resources at the disposal of Indian States are a*s compai’ed 
with British India very limited, and it is only just that the former 
should be allowed to develop what resources they have to their fullest 
extent. In brief, such matters are for mutual agreement between the 
Government of India and individual States, but where such agreement 
cannot be reached, no measures should be adopted and no restiictions 
should be placed which would disturb the internal autonomy of that 
State guaranteed by the solemn provisions of its Treaties. 

It has been stated above that in most cases restrictions in certain 
financial and economic matters have been placed in the interests of 
British India. In the other cases, restrictions have been init with the 
benevolent purpose of preventing fraud or improper exploitation of the 
States’ resources by unscrupuious capitalists and adventurers. Now, 
hovvevej* benevolent the purpose may be, this action of the Government 
of India clearly interferes wdth the autonomy of the States guaranteed 
to them by Treaties, and as such it is viewed with grave concern by the 
Ruling Princes concerned. Moreover, during the present period of 
general enlightenment and education, the necessity for such interference 
no longer exists in most States. Thus, in consonance with Treaty 
relations it is but proper that this class of restrictions should also be 
done aw'ay with. 


WANKANER. SAYLA, 

WAOHWAN. THANADEOLI. 

MULI. MALIA. 

KOTDA SANGAN!. 

{a) 1 claim exemption from Imperial Customs Duties wdiich could be 
effected either by allowing goods imported into my St^te to pass duty 
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free or, if duty be levied in the first instance, by refuding the .amount 
s;) levied, as is done in the case of Kashmere. If fon any good reasons 
this request cannot be accepted, as a last resource I claim a share ft 
the Imperial customs revenue. I base my claim on the following two 
grounds : ~ 

(i) It is an elementary principle of economics that the revenue 
derived from any taxation, is the due of the Government whose 
subjects consume the commodities taxed. 

(ii) The imposition of the customs dutietS at sea ports on goods 
meant for inland States is in the nature of transit duties which 
have been given up by the Native States as long ago as 
A. D. 1863, in conformity with the views of the British Govern- 
ment (vide references in Appendix A). 

(7/) The recent raisings of customs duties have undoubtedly aifected 
adversely the subjects of the States (*a fact so self-evident that 
statistics are necessary to support the statement) (fand 3*equire m^ 
figures for supporting the contention for the claim). These are in the 
main protective duties and w^hile in British India they may foster in- 
dustries or otherwise enure to the benefit of British subjects, in my 
State they merely raise the price of articles consumed by State's 
subjects to the same extent, if not more, as in British India. My 
State has also' been adversely affected, since the taxable capacity of 
my subjects is pro rata reduced, and taxes necessary for securing the 
] evenues upon w-hich administrative efficiency depends, are rendered 
difficult of imposition. 

(c) Since the light of this State to tax its subjects cannot be 
questioned, the abolition of Stateds Import and Export duties cannot 
be made a condition precedent to an acknowledgment by the Govern- 
ment of the just rights of the States in regard to a share in Imperial 
customs revenue. Complete fiscal autonomy wffiich is the inherent 
right of all States includes the right of levying duties on imported 
and expoit(»d goods. The only right w^hich the States have abandoned 
is that of levying transit duties on goods passing through to destina- 
tions beyond the States. By entering upon a protective policy the 
Government of India have so far as the Indian States are concernc'i 
brought the commercial relations of the Indian States with British 
India into a direct conflict with the economic principled well recognised 
throughout the civilised world. What the States ask for is that the 
British Government do remove this anomaly and fall in a line with 
the rules obtaining in all civilised coamtries, as it once asked the 
Indian States to do. To ask the States if they are prepared to abolish 
the import and export duties levied at their own doors, if they are 
given a share in the Imperial customs revenues, k to demand from 
them a price for the redress of a grievance wffiich is telling upon the 
prosperity of the States by reducing the taxable ca^pacity of t]iei 3 ‘ 
subjects. 

These ciistomis have been levied by my State since very very long 
before the British Indian Government entered upon the Protective 


in replies of Wankaner, Wadhwan, Sayla and Thanadeoli States only, 
t In replies of Kotda Sangani and Malia States only. 
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Policy, as one of the items of revenues next to iaiici revenue, just 
as income tax is in Eritish India. My State therefore cannol* bc 
expectecl to give up its time honoured right of levying import and 
export duties for the redress of a grievance to whieh it is eiVtitied 
on broad and accepted economic principles. 

(c/) In view of the remarks made above if this State is to be 
exempted from paying Imperial customs duties the question of 
exemption from duty of goods imported into the State for my persoiial 
use and my family calls for no special consideration. 

The only ciuestion that remains is the exemption from imperial 
customs duties of goods meant for my })ersonal use and my family 
when not immediately consigned to the State, or if the remedy of 
allocation of Imperial customs revenue as set forth above be 
resorted to. In these cases also the State thinks itself entitled to 
an exemption as set forth in para. 5 (f/) as a matter of courtesy due 
to rulers enjoying sovereign rights. 


APPENDIX A. 

Abolition of other levies of the same class as the Transit-Duty 
which existed at the time the Kathiawar Chiefs gave it up iu 
1864-65 and sprang since then. 

A No. 1210 of 1873. 

To All the Assistant Political Agents in charge of Prants. 

Eajkot, 

21st June, 1873. 
Sir, 

In forwarding copyi of Government Eesolution, No. 3475 of 5tli June, 
I have the honour to explain, that whereas the Chiefs of Kathiawa)^ 
voluntarily gave up in 1864 and 1865, the collection of Chilo or Transit 
Duty, and whereas other levies of the same class either then existed 
or have since sprung up, it is declared by Government that the States 
were understood to have given up in 1861-65, all imposts on goods in 
in transit levied without any return. Therefore under whatever 
name, imposts coming under this description are levied, I request that 
you will explain to the Chiefs that they must be abolished. 

J. B, Peile, 
Acting Political Agent. 

, Kathiawar Agency Gazette,'^ dated 10th December, 1863 Vol. i, 
page 169,.) 

To The Chiefs, Talookdars and Bhoomias of Kattywar. 

(Alter Compliments). — It has been brought to my notice tnat a 
Chief has prohibited the passage of grain through his country. Tliis 
is altogether wrong, and will not be permitted. 

It has long been a rule in Kattywar that no State is to levy any 
Transit Duty in excess of the scale sanctioned by the old and well 
established custom. ^ 
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There are several huadre-d separate jurkdictions in the Peninsiihi, 
and if each Talukdar, was permitted to levy Transit Duty according 
to his discretion, or to prohibit the passage of merchandize or food 
through his lands, the Central States might suffer the most severe 
hardships. 

1 have requested Ofhcers in charge of Districts, in the event of any 
State disobeying this order, to ioee no time in bringing the matter 
to my notice. 

Wadhwan, 4th December, 1863. 

E. H. Keatinge,, 
Political Agent. 


AKALKOT. 

{a) The State is annually in receipt of Es. 9,606 in lieu of customs; 
but the amount is fixed and does not change with the rise or fall in 
custom i’evenue. It is claimed on behalf of the State that the com- 
pensation should be revised every five years in order that the State 
might share in the rise in the revenue. 

{h) The raising of the customs duties has adversely affected the taxing 
capacity of the State subjects. At present the incidence of taxation 
per head of populaion based roughly on the gross revenue of the State is 
about Es. 7 1/2 per head of populaAioii and it would strain the taxable 
capacity of the subjects if further taxation is imposed to secure 
administrative efficiency and the much needed public improvements. 
The recent revision of customs duties is mainly confined to protective 
duties and while it may foster industries in British India, it will 
merely raise the prices of articles consumed by the State subjects. 

(c) The State has already abolished transit duties {vide G.E. No. 4107 
of 19.7.1886). It is, therefore, equitable that the State should receive 
its share of Imperial customs duties which should not fall below the 
figure based on the figure of population and that it should be open 
to revision from time to time. 

(('D Pulii^g Princes, not being British Indian subjects, are not 
subject to the laws of British India and should not be liable to 
British Indian taxation and the right cannot be admitted; but 
assuming that the practice is in accordance with usual courtesy in 
such matters, the Euler of this State should be immune from siicli 
taxation. 


AUNDH. 

A large amount is collected by the Imperial Government on account 
of Customs Duties. This is an indirect tax on the State subjects and 
it is, therefore, quite necessary that the States should get a propor- 
tionate share of this income in proportion to the population. The 
State is prepared to abolish import and export duties in case the 
Imperial Government agrees to pay a proportionate share of 
customs revenue. All the Euling Princes and Chiefs should he exempted 
from the payment of customs duties on articles imported for the 
personal use of themselves or their families. 
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BHOR. ■ 

(а) The Bhor State thinks that it is entitled to claim a share of the 
Imperial customs revenue in proportion to its popiilatioii on the 
elementary -principle of economics, that the revenue derived from any 
taxation is the due of the Government whose subjects consume the 
commodities taxed. 

(б) The recent raisings of customs duties have undoiihtedly affected 
adversely the subject of the States. In British India they may be foster- 
ing indusiTies to some extent but in the States they merely raise the 
prices of articles consumed by the subjects of the States. The States 
have also been adversely affected by the increase in the customs duties, 
since the taxable capacity of the subjects is pro rata reduced and taxes 
necessary for securing the revenue upon which administrative 
efficieiicy depends, are rendered difheult of imposition. 

(c) The State was required to abolish import and export duties ifi 
the year 1887 iV.D., in pursuance of the suggestion of British Govern- 
ment. This caused an annual loss of income of about Bs. 6,500 to the 
State revenues at that time. Hence there is no question of the 
abolition of these duties on condition of receiving a share of Customs 
revenue so far as this State is concerned. However, in consideration 
of the fact that this Durbar has abolished these duties in order to 
meet the wishes of Government so far back as in 1887 it has a stronger 
claim to receive a share of the actual Imperial Customs revenue at 
present on the basis of its population of 130,420 souls. 

(d) Baling Princes not being British Indian Subjects, nor subject to 
the laws of British India should not be liable to British Indian taxa- 
tion. This question assumes the right of the Government of India to 
tax the subjects of the States indirectly. In this connection it is urged 
that a ruler enjoying sovereign rights should be immune from such 
taxation in recognition of the above principle. I have further to urge 
that the distinction of giving exemption from customs duties to Princes 
who are members of the Chamber in their own right and withholding 
the same from others who are not members in their own right is in- 
vidious and thoroughly unjust. As a matter of fact this exemption 
is claimed on the ground of Sovereign Status. It is in the nature of 
an international ol.digation and this analogy all the Indian States 
which are Sovereign in their internal affairs are entitled to this 
exeniption. The qualification of being a member of the Chamber in 
one’s own right has absolutely nothing to do with this exemption. If 
this qualification is based upon the possession of the honour to gun 
salute, this State can (daiin the exemption on that ground also, as His 
Majesty has recently conferred the honour of a dynastic salute of 9 guns 
upon this State. There are only 8^*' marginally noted States which 
although they have been invested with a dynastic salute of 9 guns are 
excluded from the permanent membership of the Chamber, that is 
enjoyed at present by 108 States in ail. It is not understood why 
these S dynastic States should be held not to be entitled to claim 
exemption from Customs Duties, because they do not happen to be 
permanent members of the Chamber, 

* Mayurbhanj, Pa tana, Kalahandi, Sonpur, Shahapura, Bhor, Nagod, 
Barundha. 
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PHALTAN. 

(а) This state does claim a share. The most^ important groimd oii 
which it does so is the imiversally accepted principle that the incidence 
of customs duties should fall on the subjects of the Government which 
levies it, and profits by it. There is evidence to show that this State 
used to levy transit and import and export duties until the time it 
agreed to abolish them to conform to the Free Trade policy of the 
Paramount Power. But that policy is now definitely abandoned and 
customs duties are levied in British India mainly for augmentatioii of 
revenue and secondarily to afford protection to Indian industries. 
It will be seen that as those duties are levied by a Government other 
than the State’s Government and utilised for its subjects, the Phaltan 
Darbar must get a share in it, these customs duties being nothing else 
but transit duties. Also it is but natural that the State’s people, 
who pay these duties, have a right to expect the benefits of it, either 
ill the form of increased conveniences of life or reduction of other 
taxes or both. 

Apart from these there is another ground justifying this demand for 
a share. The States are financial losers by accepting the Free Ti-ade 
policy, adherence to which has not been possible even for the Govern- 
ment of India. Loss on this and other accounts has been to some 
extent responsible for lowering the efficiency of administrations in the 
States. It is, therefore, unfair to deny to this State its proper share 
of the customs duties, w^hich can be determined on the population 
basis. 

There is one more point. By means of the customs duties, the 
British Government is indirectly taxing the subjects of this State, 
which is detrimental to the internal sovereignty of the State, and 
ifc is submitted that this is not in conformity with treaty rights. 

(б) Surely this State is adversely affected. For the recent rise in 

prices of duty-paid goods is mainly due to the levy of these protective 
duties. This rise in prices is compensated to British Indian subjects 
by return in other ways. But this is not the case with the State’s 
subjects, who have merely to bear the additional burden, without any 
compensating advantages. The State itself is also a loser for reasons 
stated in reply to Question 5 (a) above, which apply here in a greater 
■degree. . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

It is not possible to quote facts and figures ; for there was no 
necessity up to now to keep such records. Besides, as there are various 
avenues through which goods pass into the State from British India, 
it is difficult to keep such a recoi^d. 

(r) This question does not arise in the case of this State, as it has 
already for so many years abolished these duties. 

{d) This question is based on a wrong assumption. The question of 
being or not being a member of the Chamber, in one s own right, 
has nothing to do with these exemptions. These exemptions have 
their origin in the international custom of showing respect to and 
upholding the dignity of foreign potentates and their families. There- 
fore, it follows that all States who eiijoy full internal sovereignty, 
as is the case with the Phaltan State, have a right to expect this 
courtesy shown to them by the Paramount Power. This same-~enjoy- 
ment of full internal sovereignty— should really be the qualification 
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for a seat in the ^ Chamber, in one’s own right. If this test is once 
accepted the invidious distinction underlying this question would 

disappear. ; 


M 1 RAJ (Senior). 

Questions (a), (&) and {d) are one group interrelated to one anotlier. 
Tlie answer from this State would be that I would certainly claim 
a share in the Imperial customs net revenue. The grounds on which 
such a claim is based have been fully described in paragraphs 48 to 52 . 
Briefly stated they are : —This State has a complete internal sovereign 
right; it has the right to levy its own taxes as it used to do; by 
a convention Government have obtained the abolition of these taxes 
under political influence. This has seriously crippled the resources 
of this State and an indirect taxation is being enforced on the people 
of the State. Both the State and the people have suffered. It follows 
one of the two only methods of dealing with the question is possible. 
Either the State should be permitted to levy its own duties, or its 
claim to a proportionate shave in the Imperial customs proceeds should 
be allowed. There is no third solution possible. That the State have 
the right is proved by the fact of the written, agreement. The same 
document will prove that it has been abolished at the instance of 
Government. It is unnecessary to go beyond these facts. Govern- 
ment clearly admit that the step was necessary for the promotion of 
free trade, vide heading of the Agreement. 

If it is decided to grant a reasonable share first by recognising the 
right of the State to levy its own customs, and that therefore this 
State is entitled to it, two important points arise from such a decision. 
The Statens right to be consulted in fixing the rates and also in the 
decision of the proportionate share would naturally be allowed ; I 
trust they will be looked upon by your Honourable Committee as a 
necessary corollary. The question of the proportion payable to a 
State, if that step is decided on as it was decided by the Royal Irish 
Commission under similar circumstances, may be solved by the adop- 
tion of a per capita rate on population. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that ail other methods of calculation, have been discussed 
by the Indian Tariff Board and have been found unsatisfactory. My 
State will, of course, abolish very reasonably the levy of customs 
within my State during such arrangement, if that arrangement is 
approved and sanctioned by Government and the State. 

As regards Clause (r), there was no need of keeping statistics of 
the adverse effect of the increase in the tariff rate on my State and on 
my people ; as none have been kept they cannot be produced. But 
an increase in the tariff must mean an increase in the taxation, and 
the result must be adverse. 

It would only be a necessary item of courtesy and respect to a 
ruler and his family to exempt taxable goods required for their personal 
use, and I do not believe that any difficulties would arise in making 
allowance for such a small matter, having regard to the need of paying 
due respect to a riiler^s position. , 
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iVlIRAJ (Junior). 

(a) The Miraj Junior State claims a share of the Imperial Cust'-jiUb 
revenue on the elementary principle of economics, that the revenue 
derived from any taxation, is the due of the Government whose 
jects consume the commodities taxed. We are entitled to our fair 
share of the Customs revenue and it would be in the highest degi'ee not 
only politic but just on the part of the Government of India to take 
an early opportunity of announcing the acceptance of the principle. 
The net revenue derived from Customs duties should be divided between 
British India and the States in proportion to their population. 

(Ij) The recent raising of customs duties have undoubtedly affected 
adversely the subjects of this State. These are in the main protective 
duties and, while in British India they may foster industries, in this 
State they have merely raised the price of articles consumed by the 
State’s subjects in the same proportion as they are consumed by the 
inhabitants of British India. The States themselves have also been 
adversely affected since the taxable capacity of the subjects is pro-rata 
reduced and taxes necessary for securing the revenues upon which 
administrative efficiency depends, are rendered difficult of imposition. 

(c) Since the right of this State to tax its own subjects cannot be 
questioned, the abolition of State’s import and export duties cannot be 
made a condition precedent to an acknowledgment by the Government 
of the just rights of the States in regard to a share in Imperial Customs 
revenue. But in the interests of its subjects, this State would be pre- 
pared to consider such abolition, on condition that the amount payable 
to this State should be open to revision from time to time. 

(d) Ruling Princes, not being British Indian subjects, nor subject to 
the laws of British India, should not be liable to British Indian taxa- 
tion. This question assumes the right of the Government of India to 
tax the subjects of the States indirectly. I do not admit this right, 
but asuming the practice, it is in accordance wdth usual courtesy in 
such matters that a Ruler enjoying Sovereign rights should be immune 
from such taxation. 


JAMKHANDI AND RAMDURG. 

(a) Yes. Because the incidence of the taxation falls upon the sub- 
jects of the Indian States as they consume these goods. The pjrinciple 
in such cases is that duty ought to follow consumption. By reason of 
the agreements conoluded with the Southern Maratha States" all export 
and import duties within the limits of these States have been abolished 
with a view to promote free trade in 1886. It was not then in contem- 
plation of these States, that the British Government, after all the 
interstatal barriers have been removed, would impose customs duties 
foi“ financial purposes. The customs duties in British India are recently 
rising by leaps and bounds and they are in the neighbourhood of 4S 
crores of rupees at the present moment. The duty-paid goods are con- 
sumed by State subjects as the goods are imported freely in the State 
territories. The British Indian Government has been indii'ectly levying 
taxation on Indian State subjects which is not justified by any treaty 
rights. It is, therefore, just and equitable that our States should be 
given a share oP customs revenues, in proportion to their popidation. 
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Yes. The increasing of customs duties has increased the prices 
of the commodities. As these commodities or goods are required for the 
necessaries of life and are coming into State territories freely and 
without any interrujation, the subjects of our States are r(‘qui 5 a‘(l lo 
pay higher prices for the self-same commodities, by reason ol' the 
enhancement in the duties imposed upon them. 

It is not possble to quote exact figures. No register of goods coming 
into States territories is kept nor is. it possible to keep one of this 
character. There are various avenues, through which the goods are 
passing into State limits. The inland States such as those of ours are 
interlaced with British territories. It is not possible to keep a tariff 
cordon, all round the State limits. The only way by which this share 
of contribution can be approximately fixed is that it should he deter- 
mined on the basis of population. If there are certain commodities 
wliich are liable to customs duties, but, which are never consumed ii! 
Indian States an exception may be made about such goods. 

(c) Yes. By our agreement entered into in the year 1886 we have 
abolished all import and export duties on all goods and this state of 
things has contirmed for over 32 years and our States have been 
sufferers by reason of the enhanced customs duties since the year 1917. 
British India continued to be a free trading country up to 1894 Ifut 
since that time this policy has been abandoned and customs duties 
are levied for financial purposes. In view, therefore, of the solemn 
agreements concluded with the British Government about the abolition 
of export and import duties in our States, we are in justice entitled to 
an adequate contribution from the customs revenues of British India, 
in proportion to our population. 

(d) We contend that the distinction of giving exemption from customs 
duties to Princes who are members of the Chamber in their own iight 
and withholding the same from others who are- not members in their 
owm right is invidious and thoroughly unjust. Asa matter of fact, this 
exemption is claimed on the ground of Sovereign Status. It is in the 
nature of an international obligation and on this analogy all the Indian 
States W'hich are Sovereign in their internal affairs are entitled to this 
exemption. The qualification of being a member of the Chamber in 
one’s own right has absolutely nothing to do %vith this exemption. 
This qualification is based upon the possession of the hononi* of gun 
salute. But salutes and exemptions from duties have got no connection 
either in international practice or in the recognised principles of taxa- 
tion. We, therefore, emphatically protest against this invidious dis- 
tinction. We further maintain that exemption should be allowed to all 
States, Sovereign in their internal affairs. These two States of ours 
fulfil this description and are Sovereign in their internal affairs. We, 
therefore, submit that this exemption from customs duties ou articles 
imported for personal use of the Eulers of these States should ])e 
extended to them. 


SAVANUR. 

\a) The State has to depend entirely on goods (except foodstuffs) 
sold in British India. The merchants of British India do a large 
amount of business with Indian States and I request Government that 
some share may be given from the Customs Revenue. 
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(5) This State has, at present, no import or export duties, but if 
the duties were made applicable, I would be willing to abolish the 

duties. , . . , 

(c) 1 would rec^uest Government that all States with criminal and 
civil jurisdiction should be exempted from |)ayment of customs on 
articles imported for their owm use, on only one ground, viz., as 
courtesy towards the chiefs from the Paramount Power. 

Government are pleased to show courtesy to chiefs in various w-ays 
and this also may be added to the list. 

The chiefs will very greatly appreciate this and it wviil help to 
show some difference between the rich merchants and gentry of India 
and the chiefs. 


KURUNDWAD (Senior). 

(a) Yes. Because the incidence of taxation falls upon the subjects 
of the Indian States as they consume these goods. The principle in 
such cases is that duty ought to follow consumption. By reason of the 
agreements concluded with the Southern Maratha States all export 
and import duties wuthin the limits of these States have been abolished 
wdth a view to promote free trade in 1886. The customs duties in 
British India are recently rising by leaps and bounds. It is, there- 
fore. just and equitable that this State should be given a share of 
customs revenues in proportion to its population. 

(b) Yes. The increasing of customs duties has increased the prices 
of the commodities. As these commodities or goods are required for 
the necessaries of life and are coming into* State territories freely 
and without any interruption, the subjects of this State are required 
to pay higher prices for the self-same commodities by reason of the 
enhancement in the duties imposed upon them. 

<c) Yes. By our agreement entered into the year 1886, we have 
abolished all import and export duties on all goods and this state of 
things has continued for over 32 years and this State has suffered 
a great deal by reason of enhanced customs duties since the year 1917. 
In view-, therefore, of the solemn agreements concluded with the 
British Government about tPe abolition of export and import duties 
in this State, this State is in justice entitled to an adequate con- 
tribution from the customs revenues of British India in proportion 
to the population of this State. 

(d) I contend that the distinction of giving exemption from custom 
duties to the princes who are members of the Chamber of Princes in 
their own right and withholding the same from others who are not 
members in their own right is invidious and highly unjust. As a 
matter of fact, this exemption is claimed on the ground of sovereign 
stators. It is in the nature of an international obligation and from 
this analogy all the Indian States which are sovereign in their interuai 
affairs are entitled to this exemption. This distinction seems to have 
been made on the basis of honour of gun salute. I em])hatic:diy 
protest against this invidious distinction and maintain that exemption 
should be allo'wad to all States w^hich are sovereign in their internal 
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:afairs. This ^State is a sov.ereign. State in its internal affairs. There- 
fore, I .submit that this exemption from custom duties on articles 
imported for personal use of the ruler of this State should be exteiuh'd 
to this State. aisov 


VAOIA. 

VIRPUR. 

^ LAKHTAR. 

The State does not desire to claim a share of the Imperial Customs 
Revenue ; and as it does not so desire, it considers that any discussion 
on its part on the question of levy of customs duties by the Goverii- 
ment is unnecessary, though it believes that such levy has adversely 
affected the subjects of the States and even the States themselves, as 
the taxable capacity of its subjects is pro rata reduced and taxes 
necessary for securing the revenues and upon which administrative 
efficiency of the State depends, are rendered difficult for imposition. 
The State is further not prepared to abolish its export and iinport 
duties on condition of receiving a share to be agreed upon, of the 
Imperial Customs Revenues, not because it does not desire to claim 
a share therein, but because it cannot divest itself of its right to levy 
such duties for its revenue purposes from its own subjects. Such a 
right to tax it subjects is unquestioned. As regards its claim for 
exemption from payment of customs duties on articles imported for 
the personal use of its ruler or his family, it feels that it is entitled 
to make such a claim on the same grounds on which exemption has 
been allowed to those already exempted. The exemption in question 
is justified by the fact that the ruler of a State of his family is not 
liable to such taxation on any reasonable grounds. It is, moreover, 
in accordance with usual courtesy in such matters that a ruler enjoying 
sovereign rights, should be immune from such taxation. 

But the State trusts that in any general scheme of adjustment that 
may be framed by the Government on the recommendation of the 
Committee in this matter, this State would be given the same benefit 
as the other States similarly situated 


THARAD. 

{<() Duties on practically all imports and exports of India are levied 
at the British Indian ports and are entirely credited and appropriated 
to themselves by the Central Government of British India, The yield of 
these duties in the aggregate, is not legitimately British Indian Revenue. 
The spirits of the treaties and engagements, the provisions in the British 
Indian Laws, the practice prevalent in Foreign countries and also in 
some of the States in India, all combine to prove that of the total 
receipts of the duties levied, the British Indian Government is entitled 
to retain only that portion which is really contributed by their own 
subjects. Economists all over the world are of one i.opinion on the 
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point, that the incidence of import duties mainly falls on the eoiisiimer 
and of the export duties on the producer. It is therefore^ obvious 
that taxes should be levied by the authority which can iitilize^ their 
joroceeds for public expenditure, in the territories where the incidence 
falls. If it be argued that the States as a body benefit by the expenditure 
from the Imperial revenues then it may be replied that, that is un- 
doubtedly no justification why this state of affairs should continue any 
longer. Lf the British Government confers (and so it does) any benehts 
upon the States it is incidentally enabled to do so by virtue of its 
paramountcy of which the benefits are a necessary consequeiice. It 
may be remarked here that these benefits both direct, iiidireei, and 
however varied, are at any rate not equivalent to the burden laid upon 
the States. 

it cannot be said that this right of the States is in any sense novel 
or that its consciousness has recently dawmed u]3on them. The terri- 
tories of the Indian States w^ere recognised as foreign tembtories in 
the acts of 18133, y 8 and 94 and the scales of rates slided over a narro’w 
margin and so the duties accordingly paid ^vei’e negligible when com- 
pared to the costs of carriage, etc. During the last Great bVar how- 
ever the Imperial Government found, that their i‘eveniies fell below 
the expenditure and therefore they had no alternative but to I’aise 
the deficit by having resort to this indirect method of taxation. As a 
matter of pressing urgency attention was focussed on the issues of 
immediate moment and the side issue, viz., incidence of taxation on the 
neighbours naturally escaped the notice of the Government of India. 
For the States also it was an inopportune time to put forward their 
claim to a share of the income and so they assumed the policy <.if for- 
heaiaiiice. 

(Jj) The recent raisings in the Customs duties undoubtedly adversely 
affect the subjects of the States. These are in the main |)i'otective 
duties which foster industries in British India, but at the saiiie time 
highly raise the price of articles consumed by the inhaldtants of the 
Inddan States. The exact figures for these cannot be given as it would 
be a laborious task and there is no time to work them out, Imt it 
may be remarked that the States themselves are adversely affected. 
Since the taxable capacity of the subjects is pro rata reduced, the 
taxes. wFich are necessary for securing revenues w'hich wTjukl adequately 
meet expenditure of efficient administration are rendered difficult of 
impositioai. 

(r) The States have already enjoyed, as they have undoubtedly a right 
to, complete financial autonomy. The abolition of the State import and 
export duties cannot therefore be made a condition precedent to an 
acknowledgement by the Government of India of their just and legiti- 
mate rights with respect to a share of the Imperial Customs Eeveniie. 
But in the interests of its subjects this State would be prepared to 
considei such abolition, on. condition that the revenue derived frf)m its 
share of Imperial Custom duties does not fall below’ the figure derived 
at present from the State's import and export duties and that the 
amount payable to it should be open to revision from time to time 

Cp Ruling Princes who a.re not British Indian Subjects .should not 
be held liable to British Indian Taxation. This involves as it were 
the assumption of the right of the Government of India to tax the 
subjects of the "States indirectly, hut here it may he remarked that 
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this State does not admit the right. Assuming the practice however it 
IS in accordance with usual courtesy in such matter, that a Ruler 
enjoying Sovereign rights should be immune from such personal taxa- 

tion.' 


WAV. 

The State is really entitled to a share in the Imperial Custom 
Revenues and the grounds for such a claim are so olDvious; but it 
is not miderstood why the Indian States Committee want the States 
as a condition precedent, to abolish export and import duties. With 
all due deference to the members of the Committee (and they are all 
very experienced, broad-minded and justice-loving gentlemen) I fail 
to understand whjvtlie States should not be left to themselves in matters 
of their purely internal revenue administration; to put it in clear 
words and to be perfectly frank, even at the cost of being not regarded 
as a Diplomatist, I fail to understand how the question of abolition 
or otherwise of import and export duties by States at all arises. I 
have looked at the question from its various view points and have 
given my careful consideration to its solution but to me it has remained 
a puzzle of great difficulty. 


BHADARWA. 

(a) The foreign goods and articles that are imported into Didia 
and the goods that are exported from here to foreign countries are 
subject to Imperial custom revenues. Thus th"^ Imperial Government 
alone recovers the custom revenue so it is respectfully requested that 
my State* can claim to have some share in custom revenue in propor- 
tion to the quantity of foreign goods imported into and exported from 
my territory. Benign British Government may please consider this 
question as I do not recover any custom revenue though I have a mind 
to do so. I have postponed recovery of the same with a view that 
commerce might prosper. 

(h) Raising of custom duties, I may, please, be allowed to remark, 
is sure to affect the consumers adversely. Indirectly, subjects have 
to pay heavy charges on the goods of daily use purchased by them, 
on which custom duty has been raised, though it may not affect the 
subjects directly. I humbly opine that it is in no way desirable in 
the interests of subjects as a whole to exact or levy custom duty more 
than what is required for administrative purposes. 

(//) As requested in the outset I claim exemption from paying 
custom duties on foreign goods as I do not charge it for the goods 
that ai‘e exported from here.. 


SON PUR. 

Adverting to questions numbered 5 (a), (h) and (c) it may be 
generally remarked that the State of Sonpur is situated away from 
commercial centres and it will not be to the profit of the State to 


claim any share in the Imperial Custom lieveniie. The State of 
Sonpur will not grudge receiving or purchasing articles from outside 
the State with Customs duty added to the purchase price of the 
articles, if the articles sent out from the State into Britisn India are 
not taxed, as at present in taking so-me articles for personal use into 
the Sambalpur town the Ruler and his people are required to pay 
octroi duty and so goods brought into Sambalpur by Sonpur traders 
are levied with octroi duty. In consideration of this State's fore- 
going claims in respect of what has been mentioned under Question 5, 
octroi duty in British India should be remitted in favour of the 
State. The sellers of all classes of goods may easily take out certi- 
ficates from the State and on the strength thereof they may sell their 
articles wholesale to merchants at Sambalpur, and so the procedure 
will not be a complicated one. Simpler will also be the non-levyiiig 
of duty upon the personal article of the Ruler and his people as a 
declaration with the articles may very easily accompany. Participation 
of profit in the Imperial Customs Revenue is not claimed and the 
State does not also forego the right of levying taxes on imports and 
'exports. ■ 


SERAIKELLA. 

KHARSAWAN. 

Rulitig Chiefs, not being British subjects, nor subject to the iaw*s 
of British India, should not be liable to British Indian taxation. 
The question assumes the right of the Government of India to tax 
the subjects of the States indirectly. 

I do not admit this right, but assuming the practice, it is in accord- 
ance with usual courtesy in such matters that a Ruler should be 
immune from such taxation. 


GANGPUR. 

Ruling Chiefs are not British Subjects nor does their ten-itory 
form part of British India and British laws do not apply to them, 
so they should not be liable to British Indian taxation. The question 
assumes the right of the Government of India to tax the subjects of 
the States indirectly. I do not admit this right, but assuming the 
practice, it is in accordance with the usual courtesy in such matters 
that a Ruler should be immune from such taxation. 


BONAI. 

Ruling Chiefs, not being British subjects, nor subject to the laws 
of British India, should not be liable to British India-n Taxation. 
The question assumes the right of the Government of India to tax 
indirectly the subjects of the States. I do not admit this right, but 
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tliG |) 1 ctctiico j it) i& '111 ficcoi dSiH‘C 6 witli usucii coi]i*ti6sy in siicli 
matters that a. Ruler enjoying sovereign rights should be imraiine 
from ..such taxation. 


■ PIPLODA, . 

(a) The Piploda State claims a share of the Imperial Customs 
Revenue. The most cogent reason for the claim is that Piploda bediig 
a part and parcel of India considered as a whole, the tax levied by 
the Imperial Customs Departments at the Ports (Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, Karachi, etc.) and at other places, also falls on the people 
of the State. For instance cloth, leather goods, medicines, wines, 
perfumes, cutlery, machinery, stationery, books, xvatehes, clocks, glass- 
ware, hardware, etc., articles too numerous to detail, are pur- 
chased, used and consumed by the people here as mnch as by the 
people residing in other parts of India. It is, therefore, fair that 
Piploda should receive a share of the profits made by the Imperial 
Customs Department. The easiest and most satisfactoi-y way to do 
it would be to grant profits calculated on the population of the State 
as compared with the whole. This method of calculation and distri- 
bution of profits will be highly satisfactory and will eventually be 
universally approved. Other methods of distribution of profits will 
cause irritation in the minds of some and the generosity of the 
Government will be repaid by raising frivolous objections and 
creating difficulties which it would take years ^ to overcome. The 
uniform and universal rule herein suggested will obviate all this 
and no necessity would arise to call for facts and figures, and the 
time and labour required for their verification would be avoided. 
The same line of action is respectfully suggested for sharing the 
profit received from export duties, barring the profits drawn by the 
Customs Department on such articles as are special to individual 
States, for instance some States produce gold, diamond, manganese, 
saffron, etc., and it would be unfair to distribute the customs 
revenue deriUd by levying duty on such special produce among those 
States which do not produce them. A dividing line is possible. The 
revenue drawn from such articles of export which arc common to all, 
for instance, wheat, grain, cotton, ghi, oil, etc., may be distributed 
on the basis of population. 

ih) As the incidence of import duty falls on the consumer the raising 
of the customs dues necessarily affects (adversely) the State and its 
people. The matter is self evident and hardly requires facts and 
fig'll res which it would take time t'0‘ collect. 

^\c) As at present situated the States and the Imperial Government 
both levy import and export duties. If it is intended to give the 
States their share of the profits at present drawn by the Imperial 
Revenue, the question of abolition by the States of their owm import 
and export duties does not arise presently. The question of abolition 
can best be decided when the States exactly know the amount of the 
profits they would receive from the Imperial Customs revenue. If 
the States 'are not losers by the transaction it would be-; time to make 
the lot of their people easier by abolition of the internal customs 
duties. ' * 
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(^/) The exemption is Glaimable on the grounds of prestige, custom 
and usage. If the States are allowed a share in the Imperial Customs 
revenue, they (States) will be well advised to waive this claim till 
such time as the future experience of state of things may afford them 
justification to revive the question. Appa-rentl^^ it seems that the 
amount of tax covering such exemptions would be very great and the 
State’s share of the profits to be received from the Imperial Customs 
Department would proportionately decrease in case the exemptioiis 
remained in force. Moreover the exemptions would affect other States 
in whose cases exemptions would not be granted as their share of the 
profits would be reduced. 

Such exemptions cause a lot of trouble to the Customs Department 
and afford room, in spite of vigilance, for abusing the privilege. It 
is hoped that the States will be allowed to share the Imperial Customs 
revenue but if for some reason or other the scheme is put in abeyance 
the practice of granting exemption on articles imported for the 
personal use of the Chiefs or their families may he maintained and 
the system placed on a sounder basis for the purpose of securing 
.general satisfaction and the lot of such States who had not been 
fortunate to obtain the exemption improved. The present generous 
policy of the benign British Government is to level up in all matters 
productive of good to the Indian States. 


DUJANA. 

(a) The States claim a share of the Imperial customs revenue on 
the ground that the burden of this duty falls equailj^ on all the people 
of India, while only the British Indian subjects derive benefit from it, 
in the shape of better administration and more works of public 
utility. If the Indian States, with their limited resources, have a 
share in this income, their subjects with the increase in the revenue 
of the State may also derive more benefits. 

(h) Figures are not availablej but increase in taxation must neces- 
sarily mean increase in expenditure, 

(c) The Dujana State levies no import or export duty at present. 
In the past it used to levy the following duties: — 

1. Transit duty at different rates on nearly all sorts of goods 

crossing its frontiers from outside was foiMUerly Iwi-il Inu 
it was abolished in 1904 and an import duty like octroi duty 
at 3 pies per rupee was imposed in certain villagr-s instead 
of it, which is still realised through contractors. Contract 
is given, by auetion. 

2. Baw saltpetre used to he manufactured in Dujana |)ropin‘ till 

1926, an export duty at 3 pies per rupee on purchast' mtiney 
was imposed on it. But owing to want of demand this 
industiy has ceased to exist since then, and there: is no income 
to the State from this source at present. If the Stale is 
allowed a share from Imperial customs revenue, it would, if 
required to do so, give up imposing export duty on saltpetre 
when the industry revives again. 
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E'i.vtract from the fpiestwnn-a^^^ issued by the Indian States Committee. 

RAILWAY JURISDICTION. 

6.' Have the' -States anything to add to the summary, ding 
jurisdiction over lands occupied by railways in their terfitofieSj as 
amended' by the 'Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes ori' the 
20th of August, 1924? (See Annexure A.) 


ANNEXUEE A. 

Summary as Amended by the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Frinces on the August, 

1. Ill 1891 the priaciple was laid down that, as soon as a Darbar 
railway became part of a line of communication between State 
territory on the one hand and British or State territory on the other, 
a cession of jurisdiction should be required. Subsequent developments 
have, however, considerably modified the view then taken. It was, 
for instance, decided in 1803 that the orders should not be so inter- 
preted as to require cession of jurisdiction over a line lying wholly 
within State limits but connected at one end with the British railway 
system. Again, in 1898, a Darbar was permitted to retain jurisdiction 
over a portion of State railway in spite of the fact that a iportion 
of the line traversed another State. Three years later the orders 
were relaxed in another case, in which a Darbar was permitted to 
retain jurisdiction although the railway penetrated into British 
territory. In. 1902 a further step in the same direction was taken, a 
Darbar being perm.itted to retain jurisdiction over a proposed railway 
even though it might subsequently form part of a line connected at 
both ends with the British system. The principle of the original 
orders has also been relaxed in several eases where lines pass through 
more than one State by permitting Darbars to retain jurisdiction 
over the portions of the lines within their respective limits. 

2. In the case of railway lines over which full civil and criminal 
jurisdiction has been ceded, the policy of the Government of India 
has been to apply to those lands only such laws as are necessary for 
the administration of civil and criminal justice, together with the 
Bailway, Post Office and Telegraph Acts. There are cases in which 
it has been found convenient to apply to such lands the laws of an 
adjoining British district en bloc, but all such law^s are not enforced 
in those lands and fiscal laws particularly are not enforced, as it is 
not the policy of the Government of India to raise revenue from 
lands which are ceded for railway purposes. An Act such as ih^'- 
Excise Act is, however, applied to such lands when it is required to 
control the consumption of, and traffic in, liquor on railway stafcioirs, 
or to -protect the excise revenue of British India. A law such as an 
Intoxicating' Drugs Law may also be enacted for such lands when 
experience has shown that it is necessary to prevent smuggling 
through the railways, as much in the interests of the States them- 
selves as of Government. Such a measure, though fiscal, is not revenue- 
producing, and 'the Government of India make no profit out of it. 



: . 3 ' ■ 

3,. Th© following are the conditions '/.Qii-i which the Government of 
India ' are prepared' to consent to ■ the. permanent , retention of juris- 
diction by States over the railways'.' in 'their' territories other than 
those which form part of an important through route operated by 
the Government .of India ' or by a' Company' in the profits of which 
the .Government -of India shares':— ' 

(i) that the State or a Company oi individual or association of 
individuals authorised by the State is either the owner of the 
railway or at least has a substantial, interest in it and works 
it; 

(ii) that the State possesses proper machinery for the administra 
tion of justice; 

(iii) that adequate control over the working and maintenance 
of the line is retained either by the application of an enact- 
ment and rules similar to the Indian Eailways Act and the 
rules made thereunder, or otherwise 

(iv) that the State will grant permission for such inspections of 
the line by Government railway officials as may be considered 
necessary. 

4. In case of grave public emergency or in the strategic and military 
interests of the Empire it is necessary to have unity of control, and 
the Imperial Government feel confident that they may rely on die 
Indian States to co-operate with them as may be necessary on such 
occasions, 

5. In the case of serious failure to comply with conditions (ii), 
(iii) and (iv) in paragraph 3 above, the British Government may 
take such steps as are necessary to effect a remedy provided that 
where, in pursuance of this clause, it becomes ultimately necessary 
to take over jurisdiction such jui'isdiction shall be restored to the 
State concerned on its giving adequate assurances to the Govern- 
ment of India for the proper observance of the conditions in future. 
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HYDERABAD. 

Em Exalted Highness’ Government must in the first place point 
out that its position has always been one of entire detachment from 
the Chamber of Princes and therefore Annexure A ” and especially 
the conditions laid down in its para. 3 are taken only as indicating 
the position to which the Goveimment of India had definitely com- 
mitted themselves by August, 1924, with regard to the permanent 
retention of criminal and police jurisdiction by Inaian States over 
railways in their territory. 

2. The demand of the Government of India for cession of juris- 
diction has been in the past a serious obstacle to the expansion of 
railways in Hyderabad. This demand was explicitly made by the 
Government of India as an indispensable preliminary condition to 
the construction by the Hizam’s Government of the Hyderabad- 
Godaveri Valley Hallway and the Barsi-Light Hallway, which were 
so necessary to open up the rich cotton tracts of His Exalted High- 
ness’ Dominions. It was then pointed out’"' by the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment how such a demand would curtail its desire to construct new 
railv/ays within the State.” In actual fact this w^as one of the main 
causes why no railway was thereafter constructed in the Dominions 
practically for about a quarter of a century with the exception of the 
small section comprising the Purna-Hingoli Branch, and that too was 
constructed merely to avoid its threatened construction by the Govern- 
ment of India, in case the Nizam’s Government did not build it. 

3. It was only comparatively recently that a more vigorous railway 
programme w^as initiated and even then the Nizam’s Government 
tried to avoid any connection with a railway outside the State so as 
to keep within the definition of “ feeder lines,” the claim to juris- 
diction over which had been waived by the Government of India, f 
Thus such important links, as the Secunderabad-Kurnool line in the 
chain of the Metre Gauge system and the Kazipett-Beliarshah line 
in that of the broad gauge system of the whole of India, would have 
remained in the air on account of these claims for cession of juris- 
diction but for the fact that a more generous policy in this regard 
by the Government of India had by this time come into sight, and 
the Nizam’s Government had begun to feel, not without very sub- 
stantial grounds, that with a railway system of over 1,100 miles within 
its Dominions suffieient for the full circle of charge of a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police in British India, it would be allowed 
to exericse jurisdiction over its railway lands, 

4. Coming now to the specific commitments in para, 3 of the 
Annexure, it may be stated that the Nizam’s Government has at 
present passing through its territory the following lines : — 

1.— -(a) Broad gauge section of the G.I.P. from Kulali to Haichur, 
and 

(h) the section of the M. & S.M. from Haichur to the Timgabhadra, 
being parts of the through routes from Bombay to Madras. J 


* Eesidency No, 892 of l9th May, 1896, and No. 23-0, of 23rd October, 1896. His 
Highness’ Grovernment letter No. 1333 of the Gth September, 1899. 
t Residency No. 524 of the 9th March, 1900, 

X The Nizam’s Government has no right or interest whatever in these sections 
although land for them has been given free by it. 
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, 2. ; Broad' gauge section, from Wadi to 'Secunderabad and Bezwada ;* 

3. .The, Hyderabad-Godaveri Valley Bailway, metre gauges from 

Manmad to Secunderabad* 

4. Secunderabad-Kurnool line, metre gauge, t 

5. Kazipett-Bellarshah broad gauge line.f 

6. Hingoli-Purna metre gauge line.f 

7. Karepalli-Kothagudiam mineral line.f 

8. Under construction.: 

Purbhani-Parli line, 

Sbankairpalii-Bidar 

and other feeder lines.f 

5. His Exalted Highness^ Government is gratified to find that 
para. 3 of the Annexure will presumably give it permanent juris- 
diction over all the above lines except No. 1 as they fulfil all the 
conditions laid down in that paragraph for the exercise of such juris- 
diction, viz. : — 

(a) Either the State is the owner of the lines or a company 
authorised by the State owns them and works them and the 
State has a substantial interest in them. 

(5) The State possesses proper machinery for the speedy 
administration of justice; in fact the separation ot judicial 
from executive and treasury functions in Hyderabad avoids 
the delay in the trial of cases consequent on magistrates being 
touring revenue or hard-worked Treasury officers. 

(c) Adequate control over the working and maintenance of the 
line secured by an enactment identical with the Indian Bail- 
way Act. 

(d) As to inspections of the lines, the Nizam's Government will 
readily undertake to arrange for an annual inspection by an 
independent expert to be selected by it in consultation with 
the Bailway Board whose report will be forwarded to the 
Government of India. 

6. His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government, however, would 
urge its being allowed to exercise jurisdiction also over the one solitary 
exception, numbered (1) in the list in para, 4 above, which does not 
satisfy one of the conditions laid down, in para. 3 of the Annexure, 
as the Nizam's Government does not own any interest " in these 
tw'o sections and they form part of an important route operated 
upon by the Government of India or by companies in the profits of 
which that Government shares." 

7. The Nizam's . Government, how^ever, ventures to suggest that the 
question as to who has financed a railway should not in any way 
determine the question as to who should exercise jurisdiction over it. 
It has obviously not been so in the case of railways in British India 
for whilst private joint stock companies have owned the railways, 

* Owned and run by the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Kailway Company, the Nizam’s 
Government being financially interested to the extent of over 40 per cent, in the concern 
and having the right to purchase it in 1934. « « « -t /n 

t Owned by the Nizam’s Government and worked by the N.G.S. Railway Company. 

i To be owned by the Nizam’s Government and worked by the N.G.B. Eailway 
Company. 
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the jurisdiction over them has beeii exercised by the British Indian 
Government. If the ownership of a line is the only consideration 
debarring the Nizam, ’s Government from exercising jurisdiction over 
it, a reference is invited to the correspondence noted in the margin' 
in which an offer was made to the Government of India to puTchase 
these portions which lay within its territories and for which it had 
given land free of all charges, and yet in the surplus profits ot which 
it had no' share with the British Indian Government. The Goyern- 
inent of India, however, were not then able to accede to its wishes, 
but it is now hoped that this decision will be reconsidered m the 
light of the generous attitude towards the treaty rights and prii^ilegee 
of Indian States as declared by His Excellency the Viceroy ivhich 
has given rise to the constitution of the present Committee. 

The transfer of these portions to the Nizam's Railway system could 
be effected with advantage to their working without any disturbance 
to the G. I . P. or the M. & S. M. as they form only the extreme ends 
of these lines. 


ANNEXURES TO QUESTION VI. 

Hyderabad-Iiesi deucy, 

19th May, 1896. 

No, 892. 

My dear Nawab, 

The Resident submitted to the Government of India your letter 
No. 271 of the 10th March on the subject of the terms and conditions 
on w’^hich the construction, equipment, maintenance and working of the 
Hyderabad'Godavery Valley Railway should be assigned to the Nizam's 
Guaranteed State Railways Company, and I am now directed to com- 
municate to you the orders which the Government of India have been 
pleased to pass in the matter. 

2. First I am to say that His Highness the Nizam's Government are 
aware that a complete cession of jurisdiction over the lands in Hydera- 
bad territory to be occupied by the proposed line is an essential con- 
dition to the scheme, and that therefore it will rest solely with the 
Government of India to apply Acts of the Legislature to that area. 
It follows that the Government of India cannot depute to His High- 
ness' Government their responsibility for the safety of the public 
travelling on the line, accordingly the words if the Government shall 
think fit " should! be omitted from Article 19 of the draft agreement, and 
it must be understood that the definition of ''Inspecting Officer" in 
Article 1,^ as between the contracting parties, cannot interfere with the 
right which the Government of India will exercise under the Indian 
Railway Act to appoint a qualified Government Inspector with due 
responsibility themselves. 


vr Government No* 2354; of the 11th October, 1925, and Residency 

No. 801-O/F, 213^25 of 29th June, 1826. 
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^3. The Government of India consider' that from a fmaiiciai point of 
view the draft agreement inclosed in your letter under reply is as a 
whole favourable to His Highness’ Government and it is generally 
approved. But it requires emendation as regards the last part of 
Article 41, the object of which is not clearly understood. On the one 
hand, it may be intended that the bonus of £^5 per cent, therein 
specified shall be paid to the debenture-holders; on the other hand, 
seeing that the terms of the debentures remain to be settled under 
Article 20, and that the position of the debenture-holders will not be 
affected by the transfer of the line to His Highness’ Governmentj it 
may be that the Company is to receive the bonus; in a third 
contingency, e.g., if the debentures are issued redeemable at par pre- 
vious to the year 1914, the clause may be inoperative. The Government 
of India consider that this clause providing for the grant of a bonus 
of £25 per cent, on the unredeemed debentures is unsound; it is not 
included in the terms proposed! in the letter of the Chairman of the 
Company, dated 21st June, 1894, or in those offered by the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank in the Agent’s letter of 1st June, 1895. I am to request, 
therefore, that in accordance with the opinion of the Government of 
India the words in Article 41 together with a bonus of £25 per cent, 
upon the amount unredeemed ” may be struck out. 

4. Provided that His Highness’ Government and the Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Eailway Company are in agreement on the matter 
there is no objection on the part of the Government of India to the 
alteration in Article 22 of the agreement proposed in your telegram to 
the Eesident of the 11th May, namely, that for the figures £2,000,000 ” 
in that article should be substituted words and figures to the following 
effect : — 

“ £2,500,000 if metre gauge be decided upon by the Government 
and £3,000,000 if broad or standard gauge.” 

5. Subject to the modification specified in paragraphs 2 and 3 of this 
letter and to their approval of the plans and estimates of the line, 
and subject also to the condition already referred to that full juris- 
diction over the lands in Hyderabad territory occupied by the line is 
ceded to the British Government, the Government of India are pre- 
pared to sanction the present scheme, on the distinct understanding 
(1) that, as originally proposed, the agreement will at once be provi- 
sionally signed in India, and (2) that His Highness the Nizam’s 
Government will thereafter leave it to the Eailway Company to issue 
the debentures and complete the necessary financial arrangements. 
Great importance is attached! to the latter conditions. They will enable 
the Company to benefit by the present favourable condition of the money 
market and will prevent further loss such as has been caused by the 
rise in the price of materials during the course of these needlessly pro- 
tracted negotiations. There is also serious objection to direct dealings 
as apart from the Company, betwen financial houses and His High- 
ness’ Government, and none of the suggestions which have been made 
for such direct negotiation can be sanctioned by the Government of 
India. I am to point out that the cession of full jurisdiction has been 
prescribed by the Government of India as an indispensable preliminary 
condition to their assent to the present scheme and that the decision at 

t;74:7 A 4 
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which the Government of India have arrived on this point and on the 
two other matters separately specified in this paragraph must be 
regarded as absolutely final. 

6. There remains only the question of the disposal of the land to be 
occupied by the railway situate in British territory. As to this, I am 
to say that all the land required for the line in British territory will 
be granted to His Highness’ Government in full possession free of 
charge, the Government of India retaining, however, their proprietary 
right over it, together with full jurisdiction. The occupancy of such 
land w'ill be transferred by His Highness’ Government to the Com- 
])any along with the line which they are to construct and work, on the 
terms embodied in the agreement now sanctioned; the Government of 
Lidia on their part will extend to the Company a freedom from all 
charges on account of that land while the railway remains the property 
of His Highness’ Government. The position will be the same when the 
line reverts to the possession of His Highness’ Government, and until 
it is either sold by the Hyderabad State or falls into disuse. In the 
former case the Government of India will make their own terms with 
the purchasers for the occupation of the land ; in the latter contingency 
the land will be resumed. The above conditions will apply also to the 
portion of the line between Ankai and Manmad, but while assuring 
His Highness’ Government that suitable facilities will be given for the 
junction of their line with the Great Indian Peninsular Railway at the 
latter station, the Government of India will reserve their decision as to 
the precise alignment of this section pending the receipt of the final 
plans and estimates. 

Yours sincerely, 


The JSTawab 

Sir Vikar-ul"Umra Bahadur, K.C.I.E., 
Hyderabad. 


A. Williams. 


Confidential, 

No. 23-C. 

, 23rd October, 1896. 

My dear Nawab, 

As there appears to be some misunderstanding in regard to the extent 
of the concession described in paragraph 2 of my No. 1588 of the 16th 
September, I referred your confidential letter No. 1086 of 1st October 
to my address to the Government of India for further instructions. 

^2. 1 am now directed to explain for the information of Hi.s Highness" 
Government that the concession in question in no way applies "to the 
lands of the existing railways in Hyderabad, over which His High- 
ness the Nizam has already ceded full civil and criminal jurisdiction 
without any qualification. On such lands the Government of India 
cannot, without much further consideration, consent to limit in any 
way the meaning of a cession of full civil and criminal jurisdiction 
as such cession has been hitherto understood. The point whether the 
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warrant, of a British Indian Court can be legally executed on 'a rail- , 
way line over which such jurisdiction has been ceded, agai.iist the .sub- 
ject of the State ceding the jurisdiction, is at present under the 
judication of the Privy Council in connection with Syed Mulianimad 
Yusuf-ud~din/s appeal. The consideration of the general question of 
the legality, and perhaps also the expediency, of the execiition of such 
processes against State subjects must necessarily be deferred until the 
decision of the Privy Council is known, when the views, advanced by 
His Highness the Nizamis Government will receive careful attention. 
Meanwhile the question cannot even be discussed. 

3. On the other hand, the connection with the proposed Hyderabad- 
Godavery Valley Railway, the matter to which both the Government of 
India and the Hizam^s Government attach special importance at the 
present time is the speedy execution of the agreement with the Hizam's 
Guaranteed State Railways Company for the construction of the new 
line. The Government of India, as you have been already inft>]miad, 
cannot permit the execution of that agreement until “ full civil and 
criminal jurisdiction as before has been ceded over the railway lands. 
But pending the decision in Yusuf-ud-din^s case, and pending the 
discussion, which will follow, of the general question referred to in the 
preceding paragraph the Government of India in deference to the views 
of His Highness the Nizamis Government, are willing as a special case 
to agree that the warrants of British Indian Courts shall not in the 
meantime be executed against the subjects of the Nizam on the lands 
to be occupied by the new railway. This is all which the concession 
described in paragraph 2 of my letter of 16th September was intended 
to concede. 

4. I am also to say that if His Highness’ Government will now 
agree to cede full civil and criminal jurisdiction ovei* the new railway, 
subject to this understanding, then the draft agreement with the 
Railway Company, as approved by the Government of India, may be 
executed, and work on the new line may proceed. The Government 
of India will also undertake to give full consideration to the views of 
the Nizam’s Government when they are in -a position to take up and 
pass orders on the general question above alluded to. If on the other 
hand the Hyderabad Government are not prepared to cede full civil 
and! criminal jurisdiction over the new line, with or without the 
above-mentioned understanding, then the negotiations with the Rail- 
w'.ay Company for the construction of the new line must be indefinitely 
postponed, as the Government of India cannot consent to the execution 
of the agreement unless such jurisdiction is first ceded. 

Yours very sincerely, 


The Nawab 

Sir Vikar-ul-Umra Bahadur, K.C.I.E,, 


T. Chichelk-Plowden, 


Hyderabad. 
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6tli September, 1899. 

No. 1333. 

My dear Sir Trevor Chichele-Plowden, 

I have now the pleasure to r-eply to your letter No, 745 of the 
5th April, enclosing copy of a declaration regarding the cession by His 
Highness the Nizam of exclusive jurisdiction over the railway lands. 
The matter has been the subject of frequent and anxious consideration 
by His Highness^ Government, who have been taken somewhat by siir- 
prise at the suddenness of this request. A short summary of the history 
of this question will explain the reason of our surprise, and you will 
allow me to add, of our disappointment. 

2. Whilst the case of Yusuf-ud-deen was pending before the Privy 
Council, the matter of the Godavery Valley Railway extension was 
being considered by the two Governments, and this same question of 
jurisdiction was raised. On the 23rd October, 1896, you wrote a letter 
to His Highness.’ Government in which you said that whilst refusing 
to discuss the real meaning of the words full jurisdiction ” (used in 
the Notification of 1884) in respect to existing railways, the Govern- 
ment of India pending the decision in Yusuf-ud-deen’s case and pend- 
ing the disc'ussloti which will follow, of the general question . . . 

in deference to the views of His Highness the Nizam’s Government, 
are willing as a special case to agree that the warrants of British 
Indian Courts shall not in the meantime be executed against the sub- 
jects of the Nizam on the lands to be occupied by the new railway ” 

. . . You \vent on to say that “ if His Highness’ Government; will now 

agree to cede full civil and criminal jurisdiction over the new railway, 
subject to this understanding, then the draft agreement with the RaiP 
way Company may be executed. The Government of iirdia 'will also 
undertake to give full consideration to the views of the Nizamis 
Government when they are in a position to take up and pass orders on 
the general question above alluded to.” 

3. This proposal w^as agreed to (letter dated l7th Noveniber, 1896), but 
an express stipulation ivas made that after the disposal of Y'^usuf- 
ud-deen’s case, His Highness’ Government wdll have a full oppor- 
tunity to make a representation about their rights on the question of 
jurisdiction, and that a full consideration will be given by the Govern- 
ment of India to our representations and views about them.” This 
condition v^as reiterated in th-e following year when the construction 
of the Bar si Light Railway was under discussion, and the cession of full 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over that portion of the line which runs 
through Hyderabad Territory was made (letter No. 513 dated 4th 
April, 1897) subject to the concession referred to in that letter 
(No. 1940 of 3rd November, 1896) and agreed upon in regard to the 
Hyderabad-Godavery Valley Railway also, viz., that the processes of 
British Indian Courts shall not be executed against His Highness’ 
subjects on the land to be occupied by the railway, and that when, 
after the decision by the Privy Council of Syed Mohomed Yusuf-ud- 
deen’s appeal, the general question of the legality and the expediency 
of the execution of such process against the State’s subjects is taken 
into consideration by the Government of India, full consideration will 
be given to the views of His Highness’ Government in this matter.” 
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4. .The, .decision: of the Privy Council was pa.ssed on the 7th July, 1897, 
and was to the effect that the arrest of Yusuf-im-deen for an offence 
alleged to have been committed outside railway lands was illegal, and 
in the words of Lord Watson, Full jurisdiction not coupled wilii the 
word exclusive does not mean much. It means jurisdiction ad hoe, 
nothing more. I can understand '' full jurisdiction in cases up to £20.’’ 
That is full jurisdiction in one sense of the word.’h 

5. No further correspondence on this question took place between 
the two Governments, nor was this Government at any time asked for 
their views " in the general question of the legality and the expediency 
of such processes.^' as promised on 3rd November, 1896, but on the 
5th A-prii, 1899, you were pleased to address to me the letter now under 
reply in -which you informed me that "the Government of India did 
not ask for any cession of sovereignty over what are commonly known 
as railway lands, but they do require a cession of jurisdiction such as 
will enable them to exercise during its currency, and in respect of the 
lands dealt with, all powers and jurisdiction whether administrative, 
legislative or judicial.^’ 

The letter further continues : " The object in view however differs in 
no respect from that which has been arrived at in the past when 
cessions of ' full jurisdiction ’ have been obtained, but it has become 
necessary owing to the nature of the decision in the Yusuf-ud-deen 
case to set. out cessions of jurisdiction in a single clearly expressed and 
self-contained document which shall show precisely what the juris- 
diction is which has been ceded.” In this letter a form of declaration 
was enclosed which runs as follows: — "I hereby cede to the British 
Government full and exclusive power and jurisdiction of every kind 
over the lands in the said State which are or may hereafter be occupied 
by the Railway (including all lands occupied 

for stations, for out-buildings and for other railway purposes) and over 
all persons and things whatsoever within the said lands.’^ 

6. This declaration not only assumes the whole question of juris- 
diction over His Highness the Nizam’s subjects, regarding which His 
Highness entertains very strong views indeed, which views it was 
understood would receive " full consideration ” before a settlement 
was arrived at; but it also introduces a new element, not hitherto 
alluded to, viz., the " exclusive administrative ” power over all rail- 
way lands. His Highness’ Government are iiot quite sure what is 
intended by this, and whether, when it is ceded. His Highness’ Govern- 
ment will be debarred from exercising the revenue laws and regula- 
tions, as for instance, in respect to customs and stamps, w'-hich are 
at present in force, and which if the British administrative juris- 
diction is to be exclusive would no longer extend to the railway lands. 

7. The new and unexpected phase which the question thus assumed 
rendered several references to my honourable colleagues and to His 
Highness the Nizam necessary, and I am only now in a position to 
communicate the views of His Highness’ Government. 

8. I understand that the new cession which the Goveimment of India 
ask for forms a portion of the Imperial Policy which it is necessary 
should be uniform throughout India, His Highness Government are 
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fully alive to the fact that the Government of India are the best 
judges of any general policy which may be necessary for the piopei 
administration of the Empire, and have therefore always been leady 
in the x)ast, and wdll be in the future, to yield even at personal 
sacrifice any point which may interfere an the carrying out of such 
policy. That is also the case in this instance. His Highness regards 
his jurisdiction over his own subjects — as linn ted by the Extradition 
Act — as a sovereign privilege, which indeed the Privy Council has 
declared it to be, and as such prizes it very highly. But in deference 
to the wishes of the British Government, His Highness is willing^ to 
yield this jurisdiction as at ji resent asked for with one reservation 
however, and that is the new jurisdiction asked for by the British 
Government should not be exercised over his own oflicials and servants 
except as provided for in the Extradition Treaty and except of course 
as regao’ds offences committed on the line of rail. You will, I feel 
siu'c, see the justice of this reservation, when I explaii] the reason 
of it. In the case of Yusuf-ud-deen, when he was arrested, he was 
the principal revenue officer of a district, the whole machinery of 
which was thrown out of working gear by his arrest. Had His High- 
ness’ Government been informed beforeh«and, they would have been 
able to make the necessary arrangements. It is unlikely that the 
new law will have to be put in force against officials except in very 
rare cases, and His Highness is therefore of oxoinion that this reserva- 
tion in favour of his own personal and Governmental officials, on 
vhieh he lays particular stress will not, to any appreciable extent, 
interf(?re with the general policy to be adopted. Secondly, His High- 
ness wishes that the rights of his Government to carry out revenue 
laws and regulations as at present exercised, should not be interfered 
with. This he considers of very great importance for the working 
of the Customs Department specially. And lastly, he wishes it to be 
dearly understood that this cession of jurisdiction in no Avay extends 
to Light Feeder lines which may hereafter be constructed within the 
limits of his Dominions. 

9. If therefore you will agree to these reservations, and amend the 
form of declaration accordingly, His Highness will sign it. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Yikab-ul-umra. 


The Hyderabad— Besidency. 

9th March, 1900. 

Ho, 524. 

My Dear Nawab, 

I am desii-ed to reply to your letter No. 1333, dated the 6th Septem- 
ber, 1899, regarding the nature and extent of the powers which the 
Government of India desire to -obtain and exercise on railways in 
Hyderabad territory. 

2. The Government of India regret that you should be under the 
impression that sufficient opportunity has not been offered to His 
Highness’ Government to represent their views -on the subj-^ct of 
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British jurisdiction on Railways in Hyderabad. Your letter imdei ' ' ' f 

reply has had' thorough consideration and the Government of India j 

are sensible of the statesmanlike view which it has put forward. 1 I 

am now to forward a draft wRich has been prepared of a form of 
cession wvhich, as it follows in all essential particulars the lines sug- 
gested by you, wall, it is hoped by the Government of India, be 
acceptable to His Highness’ Government. ;; 

3. I am to explain that it is unnecessary and would be out of place 
to make any reference in the first reservation (which refers to the 
exemption of His Highness’ officials and private servants from the 
operation of the jurisdiction to be ceded) to the provisions of the 
Extradition Act. If, by reason of the special reservations which it 
is now proposed to attach to the form of cession, the British Govern- 
ment are debarred from exercising jurisdiction in any particular 
case, it follows as a matter of course that they can then act on a 
railway line only in the same way and in the exercise of the same 
powers as elsewffiere in the territories under the administration of 

the Government of His Highness. | 

4. Again, it would be equally out of place to say anything in the ; 

form of cession about the reservation suggested by you in regard to I 

feeder lines. In the case of isolated local lines of light gauge, \\hich 
do not form a part of any line of communication passing beyond the 
limits of the State, the Government of India have always allow'eil 
jurisdiction to remain wdth the Native State concerned, and there 
is no intention of departing from this policy. 1 am to explain 
further that the fact of a feeder line running into a station of a 
through line does not render the acquisition of jurisdiction iieeessary 
when the feeder line is not of the same gauge as the through line 
and does not form a junction wdth it. For when the feeder line is 
of a different gauge, goods have to be unloaded for transference to 
the other line in the same manner as if they had been conveyed by 
carts. The circumstances, in wffiich the necessity of bringing a local 
line under British jurisdiction has to be considered arc, when the 
local line (1) is actually joined to a railway over wliich the British 
Government exercise jurisdiction, (2) runs through or into British 
territory or the territory of any other Native State as well as that 
of the State in which it originates. His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General is, I am to add, particularly desirous that the 
question of jurisdiction should not be held to be in any way an 
obstacle to the extension of the railway system in Hyderabad, which 
it will ahvays be his object to encourage. 

5. The only other points, in the draft form of cession to which 
attention need be paid are, T am to> say, (1) the definitions given of the 
offi-cials of His Highness’ Government and of the private servants of 
His Highness— these have been added with a view' to prevent the con- 
fusion which might arise from the claims of unauthorized persons to 
be acting in those capacities— and (2) the reservation made in regard 
to the realization by officials of His Highness’ Government of the 
Excise and Customs revenues on the railway lines over which juris- 
diction is to be ceded— the object of this proviso is to maintain the 
current usage in regard to fiscal matters. 


■; u . 

. The Government of India hope that the form of cession as now 
modified will be readily accepted by His Highness^ Goy^i’Mii^nt and 
that the vexed question of the exercise of British jurisdiction over 
railways in Hyderabad may now be finally laid to rest. 

6. The Resident will be glad to be favoured with an early reply. 

Yours , sincerely, 

E, W. Blakesley. 

The Nawab, 

Sir Yikar-ul-umra Bahadur, H.G.I.E., 

Hyderabad. 


Copij of letter iVo. 2354 of llth October, 1925, from His Exalted High-. 
ness^ Government to the Residency. 

His Exalted Highness^ Government have for some time felt the 
desirability of owning the section of the railway wRich runs through 
their Dominions, from Kulali, a station near Sholapur the frontier 
to Tiingabiiadra near Guntakal via Wadi, a distance of about 130 
miles, and of working the same as part of the N.G.S. Railway Broad 
Gauge Sj'^stem. Now that the G.I.P. Railway has been taken over 
by the Government of India, they consider this a suitable time for 
requesting a consideration of the question. His Exalted Highness^ 
Government would suggest that the portion of the railway which lies 
in His Exalted Highness^ territory be made over to them on payment 
of the capital cost and be allowed to be worked by His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizamis G.S. Railway. The' proposition is quite in keeping 
with the suggestion urged by His Excellency the Governor-General 
of India in a Minute dated 31st October, 1867, when the question of 
constructing a railw^ay to Hyderabad was under consideration. 

2, It will be remembered that when land 'was required for the 
Bombay-Madras Junction of the Railway passing through His 
Exalted Highness’ territory, it was given free of cost, much in the 
same way as the Government of India were granting lands in their 
territory for railw^ay purposes. 

3. In pursuance of the wishes of the Government of India the follow- 
ing privileges appear to have been granted by His Exalted Highness’ 
Government in 1863: — 

(i) Land in free gift for railway purposes, both such as to be 
occupied by railway works and buildings and such as will 
be needed for construction and maintenance. 

(ii) Lease to cut timber in any forests for sleepers at prices to 
be fixed by the Resident. 

(iii) Exemption from all transit and customs duty on all materials 
and stores required for the construction and working of the 
railw'ay. 

(iv) Abolition of all transit duties on all railway borne goods, etc. 

It may be added here that when the Bombay Government offered 
to survey the land held by the G.I.P. Railway with a view to the 
amount of land assessed being paid to His Exalted Highness’ Govern- 
ment, the latter declined the offer, stating that they had not in the 
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,veiT : beginning: intended to realise" the .value oi the land from the 
railway ^and did not even then desire .it. ■ His^ Exalted Highnem' 
Government .fee! sure that it was never the intention of the Govern- 
ment of India to retain in perpetuity the land granted free for 
railway purposes some 60 years ago under the eon ditioiis then 
existing. ^ . 

4. It may be mentioned that in the early sixties His Highness^' 
Government did not own any railways nor was it then contemplated 
to construct any in the near future; but that position has considerably 
changed as no less than 990 miles of railway have since been con- 
structed and are now being worked by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Eailway Company and 115 miles will, 
it is hoped, shortly be completed, making in all more than 1,100 miles 
of railway worked by His Exalted Highness the Nizamis Guaranteed 
State Eailway. 

5. His Exalted Highness’ Government have reasons to believe that 
the present sections of the line betw^een Bombay and Madras are 
inconvenient from the point of view of railway working and that it 
would be a convenience to the railway as a whole if the section from 
Sholapur to Guntakal is made over to the N.G.S. Eailway. 

6. There should be the less hesitation in making over this transfer 
of working now that the responsibility for guarding the line is pro- 
posed to be transferred to His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. 

7. In view of the representations set forth above, I am desired to 
express the hope that the Honourable the Eesident will move the 
Government of India to agree to the transfer to His Exalted High- 
ness^ Government of the section of the railway passing through their 
territories in payment of the capital cost of the line. 


Cop?/ of letter No, 801-0 of 29th June, 1926, fro7n the Residency to Hu 
'T.‘219-25 

Exalted Highness^ Government, 

Please refer to the correspondence ending with your letter No. 50 
dated the 5th January, 1926, regarding the desire of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Government to purchase that portion of the 
Sholapur-Guntakal section of the Great Indian Peninsula and the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway lines which lies within His 
Exalted Highness’ territory. The Government of India observe that 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government base their claims to 
the purchase of the line on the grounds, among others— 

(i) that the land for railway purposes was originally giveii free 
of cost; 

(ii) that it would be convenient from the point of view of rail- 
way working if the section were worked by His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Eailway Company; and 

(iii) that the responsibility for guarding the line is proposed to 
be transferred to His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, 
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2. The Government of India, who have given careful consideration 
to the representation of His Exalted Highness the Nizamis Govern- 
ment, feel that the fact of the land having been given free of cha^rge 
does not constitute any valid ground in support of His Exalted High- 
ness the Nizamis Government’s proposal for permission to purchase 
the line in question on specially favourable terms or for the revoca- 
tion of the grant. As a set oi^ against the other concessions referred 
to in your letter No. 2354 dated the 11th October, 1925, it is to be 
noted that the construction of the railway has been of immense benefit 
to the State by stimulating its economic development. 

3. As opposed to the belief of His Exalted Highness the Nizam's 
Govej-nment that it would be a convenience to the railway as a whole 
if the section from Sholapur to Guntakai were made over to them, 
the Government of India consider that the introduction of a third 
railway administration would lead to complications in working 

4. The Government of India, regret that they are unable to agree 
that the fact that His Exalted Highness' Government have been 
invited to allocate troops for the gu.a.rding, in times of emergency, 
of important railway lines traversing Hyderabad territory, and have 
already been good enough to respond to that invitation in respect 
of the Secunderabad-Wadi-Poona and the Wadi-Eaichur-Tungabhadra 
lines, has any direct bearing on the question now under considera- 
tion. Those facts relate to military and not to railway policy, and 

"the Government of India feel sure that His Exalted Highness' Govern- 
ment will agree with them that such an invitation is nothing more 
than the natural outcome of the system under -which the regiments 
in question are maintained, the intention being to allot to that portion 
of His Exalted Highness' Forces which is maintained for co-opera- 
tion with the Imperial Government, certain essential security duties 
within His Exalted Highness' Dominions. The Government of India 
do not recognise that any liabilities in regard to the ownershp and 
management of the working of the railways in question can be created 
by acceptance of the invitation. 

5. In this connection, the Government of India have also considered 
the alternative of allowing His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment to own the section in question .and of leaving its working with 
the Great Indian Peninsula and the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway administrations as at present, but have been compelled to 
reject it since the alienation of a portion of a through route belonging 
to the Government of India to a separate body is bound to lead to 
friction and possible discord in matters affecting the raising of fresh 
capital, the routing of traffic, the opening of new lines, and generally 
all questions involving financial consideration. 

6. In all the circumstances of the case, the Government of India 
much regret that they are unable to accede to the wishes of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam's Government in this matter. 
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BARO'DA. ■ 

The State considers that having reprd to the spirit of the treaties 
with it, Jurisdiction of all kinds-~civil, criminal and fiseai™~(in ali 
railways in the State or passing through it, should vest in it. There 
is no reason for refusing jurisdietion over the portions of the main 
lines worked! by the, B. B. & G, L; Railway , in the State. The present 
arrangement of divided jurisdiction causes serious inconvenience. It 
may be added that jurisdiction for fiscal purposes on such lands has 
not yet been recognised, though it has been laid down that ‘‘ it is 
not the policy of the Government of India to raise revenue from lands 
which are ceded for railway purposes. 


MYSORE. ■ . 

The State are glad that the view taken in 1891 of the necessity for 
cession of jurisdiction has now been modified, but they are not satisfied 
that there is any good reason for refusing to allow the State to resume 
Jurisdiction in the case of through routes operated by companies. There 
is no reason to think that any interests would suffer through such 
resumption. On the other hand, inconvenience undoubtedly occurs under 
present arrangements. At the same time, the Government of India 
have not adhered to the declaration of policy which is embodied in the 
summary of 1924 as regards the raising of revenue from lands which 
are ceded for railway purposes, vide Appendix C. 


APPENDIX C. 

Letter No. 10523-148-1925, dated 17th October, 1927, from the Secretary 
to the Resident in Mysore tO' the Law Secretary to the Mysore 
Government. 

Subject :—LE.vy of Income Tax on the peofits of the Beoab Gauge 
Line of the Madras and Southern . Maheatta Railway within 
Mysore Territory. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. Pol. 555-I.T. 13-25-7, dated 
the 21st December, 1926, and to convey the views of the Government of 
India on the subject. 

2, The Government of Mysore have ceded full jurisdiction over the 
railway lands in question. They retain no fiscal rights in regard to 
the lands concerned. The conditions, the Government of India add, 
are precisely the same in the numerous other cases where British lines 
pass through State territory, and the Government of India have no 
doubt that the recovery of Mysore income tax from these lands is 
entirely illegal. They have, it is true, made certain concessions to the 
Government of Mysore in the matter of sandalwood and liquor licences, 
as pointed out in your letter; but these concessions, it is explained, 
have been granted, not as a matter of right, but as a matter of grace. 


3. The Government of India h.ave acquired full jurisdiction over the 
lands ill question and it is, the Government of India state, for them to 
decide on the extent to which legislation should be ap|>lied thereto. 
The argument contained in paragraph 4 of your letter to the effect 
that, because a. certain suggestion (that the iiowers exercised by the 
(hKernineut of India over railway lands may be reduced to the minimum 
necessary for railway purposes) has been made, that suggestion con- 
stitutes a “ policy ivhich it is proposed to pursue can, the Government 
of India remark, hardly be accepted, especially as the recovery of 
Mysore income tax relates to a period prior to the issue of the letter 
containing the suggestion concerned. 

4. The Government of India point out, moreover, that, apart from 
the question of jurisdiction over the territory concerned, the profits 
of the Railway Company, since they are received in British India, are 
taxable under the Indian Income Tax Act (XI of 1922). 

5. In the circumstances explained, the Government of India desire 
that, as already requested, arrangements may be made for the adjust- 
ment of the sum of Rs. 24,693 (rupees twenty-four thousand six hundred 
and ninety-three only). 


INDORE. 

The summary of August, 1924, referred to, is no doubt a considerable 
advance over the existing position regarding jurisdiction. But what 
the State, would urge is, that as its judiciary is well trained and as the 
laivs in force in the State are virtually British Indian laws, the State 
might be trusted to exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction over all 
railway lands in the State territory. In order that there may be 
complete control over crime, trains running or otherwise may be con- 
stituted British territory, subject to British jurisdiction. Purther, 
for the proper detection and investigation of crime there may be 
established an inter-statal Police or Joint Police for Railway, subject 
to the control of British Officers, necessary powers required for the 
exercise of adequate control being delegated to them by the States 
concerned. 

As regards fiscal or revenue matters, it may be pointed out that 
under the terms of 1864* for the grant of lands for railway, the State 
has parted only with civil and criminal jurisdiction, but has retained 
to itself sovereignty and ownership over railway lands, except those 
covered by the Nagda Muttra Railway, over which full and exclusive 
jurisdiction has been ceded. Consequently it is the State alone which 
is competent to introduce fiscal or revenue laws over railway lands 
other than those covered by the Nagda Muttra Railway. 


KOLHAPUR. 

A reference to the ^ policy of the Government in respect of the 
consti iiction of the laiiways hy the States within their owm territory 
must be made here. The general policy of the Government in this 


* Page 206, Aitohisou’s Treaties, Central India, Edition 1909. 
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matter is stated to be in every way to encourage useful railway con- 
struction by Darbars on condition that Government’s sanction is 
obtained for the same. That sanction would depend on considerations 
as to how the proposed construction would affect the interests of othnv 
railways in being or planned.’' It would be fair to say that railway 
projects of the State should not prejudicially affect the interests of 
other railway lines in being, provided the line in being was con- 
structed after consultation with the State concerned. But if the 
Government construct or laliow^ the construction of a railway line with- 
out consulting the interests of a State w'hose territory may be adjacent 
to the line, it would not be right to say that the State should not guard 
its own interests or develop its own trade on the ground that such 
action by the State may prejudicially affect the railway line in being. 
The Government does not aclmit the validity of this reasoning, and it 
goes further to say that the project of the State should not prejudicially 
affect even a line which may have have been planned, though not con- 
constructed. For instance, the M.S.M. Railway Company has planned 
a branch line from, Raibag within the Kolhapur State to some places 
which are just on the Southern borders of the State terminating at 
present at Nipani w’-hich is within four or five miles from the territory 
of the Kolhapur State. When constructed, this Nipani Raibag line 
is bound to attract all the merchandise from a considerable portion 
of the Kolhapur State to itself. The Company may further propose 
to extend the line westw*ards through the Kolhapur State via the 
Fhonda Ghat to reach the sea coast in the Ratnagiri District. It 
should here be remembered that the Kolhapur State has its own 
railw^ay line starting from Miraj, a station on the M.S.M. Railway. 
This line reaches Kolhapur and when it was under construction, the 
State surveyed a line in its own territory intending to reach just 
the place on the Phonda Ghat to which the M.S.M. Railway probably 
plans its Raibag Nipani Branch. The Government is financially 
interested in the M.S.M. Railw^ay and the natural result of the 
principle laid down by Government would be to disallow the extension 
of the Kolhapur State Railway in the direction, although the territory 
belongs to the State and though the extension has been surveyed over 
30 years ago. Much less would the Government allow' the Kolhapur 
State Railway to be extended to the sea coast in the Ratnagiri District 
through its own territory. The result is that on this principle the 
Kolhapur State Railway will be blocked for ever and not allowed to 
extend even within the State territory, while the M.S.M. Railway 
holds in its pocket a plan which would take away from the State a 
large part of its merchandise which the State is entitled to carry j 
and the economic interests of the State are to be sacrificed for the 
benefit of the M.S.M. Railway of the Government. The proposed 
survey extension of the Kolhapur State Railway tow^ards the west 
through its own territory was completed in 1895, and in 1896 the 
proposal w^as forwarded by the consulting engineer of the railway 
to the Board of Directors but no reply was received in spite of 
reminders up to 1899, and the State has been holding the scheme in 
abeyance almost in despair. The M.S.M. Railwray’s plan which is 
bound to be a rival to this scheme was made much later and still, 
on the principle laid down by Government, the projected railway of 
the State can easily foe vetoed. 
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A few more facts would throw still clearer light ou the DarbarV 
contention in this respect. The State^-s railway line has been managed 
since its construction by the M.S.M. Railway under a special agree- 
ment. But this was not enough to satisfy the railway who have 
tried their best to place direct traffic wnth their main line in a far 
more advantageous position than through the Kolhapur State Rail- 
way under their own management. Nipani is a centre of tobacco and 
as stated above, is within 5 miles from the State on the west and the 
north. It is 25 miles from the Kolhapur railway station and the 
nearest station of M.S.M. Railway is 30 miles from there and yet 
the railway has maintained an out-agency at Nipani to carry goods 
from Nipani to its own station, Chikodi, 30 miles away. But it did 
not see that the same goods could be carried more easily to Kolhapur 
Station, 25 miles distant. This was not all. Until the Darbar very 
strongly protested in 1926, they chai’ged Rs. 2-6-6 from Nipani to 
Salimar per maund while, they themselves charged Rs. 4-4-11 per 
maund from Kolhapur to the same destination. When a protest was 
made, the per maund rate from Kolhapur was reduced to Rs. 2-11-4 in 
1926. This instaiiee is given to- show how the M.S.M. Railway has 
been aiming at establishing a connection with Nipani on the borders 
of the State by placing traffic on the State Railway at an enormous 
disadvantage. Under circumstances like these, the railway policy of 
the Government has in fact been and will in all probability be against 
the development of railway lines in the States. The Darbar cannot 
therefore see the justice of the Government's claim to disallow railway 
construction in the States on the ground mentioned by Government 
until the States have a voice in the construction of railways whose 
interests ai’e to be safeguarded by sacrificing the projects of the States. 
The principle would be sound if it would be mutually binding, that is, 
if the Government should consult the States whom it may wish to 
bind by this principle before it constructs a particular line or plans 
it. If it has constructed it without the State's interests beiaig 
guarded, there is no reason why the State should not be allowed to 
pursue its own schemes in its own territory unhampered by railways 
brought into being in such a way as to injure the State's own interests 
in furthering its own railway schemes. If the Government's line is 
only a plan and the State proposes a line of its own which may 
prejudicially affect the plan, the Government may drop their plan 
or may ask the railway company concerned to drop it. The Govern- 
ment insists that the surveys of railway lines made by the States in 
their own territories may be rejected by Government though they 
may have cost much to the State. In perfect equity, the States may 
urge that the plans made by the Government should be rejected, if 
they conflict with the interests of the existing or projected State 
railways. It would be impossible to deny the justice of this con- 
tention unless the interests of the railways in the States are to be 
sacrificed for promoting the interests of railways in British India. 

If this claim is not to be conceded, the next best course would be to 
allow some compensatory share to the States concerned from the 
net profits which the Government makes from its railway system. 

With reference to jurisdiction oyer railway lines passing through 
the States, it appears that the Government still declines tO' accept 
the claims of the States if the line forms part of an important 
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through route operated by Government or by a Company in whose 
profits the Government has a share. But the Government is prepared 
to consent to the retention of Jurisdiction by the States in other cases 
on certain conditions mentioned in para. 3 of Annexure A of the 
Committee's questionnaire under reply. In the first place, the States 
do not see the reason why jurisdiction is not allowed to be retained 
by States through whose territories an important through route 
passes. The Jurisdiction has nothing to do with the profits which 
the Government may take or share. Assuming that the exei’cise oi 
jurisdiction is efikient as it is required to be, in the cases in which 
the Government is prepared to consent to the retention of jurisdiction, 
there is no reason why it should not be exercised on through routes, 
operated by Government agency. There would be no justification 
for the distrust which this attitude suggests to be existing in the 
mind of Government. If the Government has reasons to think that 
the State machinery for the administration of justice is not proper 
and still the State claim jurisdiction, the Governmerit should plainly 
inform the State concerned accordingly and should also state what 
in its opinion would make that machinery proper. If the State cares 
for its reputation and for its rights as most States would, the 
machinery would be improved, so as to satisfy the Government. If 
it does so, there remains no objection to the transfer of jurisdiction. 
If it fails to do so, the position which the Government takes in 
refusing the State’s claim would be unassailable. The action of the 
Government would further form a stimulus to the improvement of 
State’s judicial administration. 

The States naturally attach very great importance to this question 
of railway policy. They do not wish to obstruct the development of 
British India by means, among others, of railways, but they claim, 
and claim rightly, that their railway schemes as, well as other schemes 
of development should not he made to subserve the interests of British 
India or the Government itself, Neither Treaties nor usages of a 
justifiable character entitle the Government to any preferential claims 
in this respect over the claims of the States. Irrespective of treaties 
the Paramount Government may claim certain political rights as. 
incidents of its Paramountcy in an exceptional case of gross 
mis-government, but there is no moral defence for the Paramount 
Power making its own economic interests dominate or control the 
interests of the States without their express consent; but unfor- 
tunately many inroads have been made on the economic interests of 
the State of which some instances have been mentioned above in so 
far as this State is concerned. 


TRAVANCORE. 

The history of the cession of jurisdiction in respect of railway lands 
in Indian States, as briefly indicated in the summary, shows that 
there have been in the past relaxations in various directions and 
departures from the earlier and more comprehensive cession of com- 
plete transference of jurisdiction in respect of all railway lands what- 
soever; but from paragraph (3) of the summary it is gathered that 
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the Government of India now propose to solidify the earlier and 
more fluid practice into two clearly defined observances, (i) in respect 
of Indian States lines forming part of an important through route 
operated by the (Government of India or by a Company in the profit 
of which the aovernment of India share and (ii) in respect of rail- 
ways in Indian States which do not form part of an important through 
route. In the case of the first category, the Government of India 
would a]pparently maintain without relaxation the policy of complete 
surrender of jurisdiction. In respect of the second category, no 
surrender of jurisdiction in any form will be demanded of the States 
subject, hov;ever, to four specific conditions ; to a general under- 
standing on, a point of honour; and to co-operation in ensuring unity 
of control in case of grave public emergency or in the strategic and 
military interests of the Empire. The position thus outlined in 
respect of railways falling within the second category is reasonable 
and acceptable to the (xovernment of Travancore. 

2. In the case of railways of the first category, its scope may be 
better defined. What constitutes an ^Mmportant through route is 
itself susceptible of a divergence of opinion. The first paragraph of 
the summary points to this possibility ; for instance, the question 
might arise whether a railway in an Indian State merely establishing 
contact with a minor branch line of a main system forms part of an 

important through route ’’ ; and again, a railway might lie w'holly 
wdthin one State and establish contact with a British Indian railway 
system by means of a line wuthin an adjoining Stafce. It may perhaps 
be considered whether the following kinds of railways need alone be 
included within the first category : — 

(а) A line passing through a State or adjoining States and con- 
nected at both ends for through traffic with a British Indian 
system of the same gauge; 

(б) A branch line taking ofi from a main line and having its 
terminus within an Indian State, the greater part of which 
line, from the point of taking off, lies outside the State in 
which the terminus lies. 

It is conceivable, however, that any such classification may not be 
possible or, even if feasible in theory, may not be conveniently work- 
able. If this should prove to be the case, it might be considered 
■whether instead of applying a hard and fast rule, each rail-v\^ay, other 
than such as fall automatically within the second category, should not 
be dealt wnth for purposes of jurisdiction on its merits and wuth 
reference to local conditions. 

3. This question of classification of railways as falling within the 
first category is, how^ever, so far as Travancore is concerned, 
subordinate to the question of the nature and extent of the jurisdiction 
exercisable by the British Indian Government in virtue of a cession 
and that exercisable by the State in virtue of its sovereignty. Upon 
these points there is at present an apparent conflict of views. Before 
entering into an examination of this aspect of the case the Govern- 
ment of Travancore here record their adhesion to the general principle 
that unity of jurisdiction is desirable as a measure of convenience for 
the proper conduct of the business of such railways as may be placed 
in the first category. 
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4. T1i 6 foini.. Ill whi'cli JnriS'diction for this- purpose is ceded to tli'e'*' 

British Indian Government uses language as follows : — • 

Full and exclusive power and jurisdiction of every kind over 
the lands . . . . and over all persons and things* whatsoever 
within the said lands.’’ 

The language is comprehensive; but whether the real intention is 
co-extensive is a question of ascertainable fact in each case. In the 
case of the railway lines in Travancore, as in many other Indian 
States, sovereignty admittedly remains with the State although full 
jurisdiction has been ceded to the British Indian Government, 

Accordingly, no British. Indian enactment irroprio vigore applies to 
such lands. But the Governor-General of India in Council, by virtue 
of his extra-territorial jurisdiction, may apply British Indian laws 
to areas of ceded jurisdiction, the mode of application being by 
notification under the Indian (Foreign Jurisdiction) Order in Council, 

1902, and before that by notification under the Indian Foreign Juris- 
diction Act, XXI of ISJO. In the case of railway lines in Travancore, 
the Governor-General in Council, acting as above, published notifica- 
tions in the Foreign Department, Nos. 4861-6-2, I.B., dated the 2nd * 

November, 1900 (Appendix I), in the following terms: — 

The Governor-General in Council is pleased to provide as ■ 

follows for the administration of justice within the said lands ” 

and the notifications proceeded to declare all laws for the time being 

in force in the Tinnevelly District of the Madras Presidency to be in 

force in the railway lines of Travancore. The dominating provision 

is that the laws w’ere applied for the administration of justice ; and, 

therefore, it may be contended that the British Indian laws applied I 

to the railway lands are such laws only as serve the administration r 

of justice. However, to determine the extent of the jurisdiction which 

was, in fact, ceded by the Government of Travancore to, and, in 

fact assumed by the Government of India, it becomes necessary, as. 

observed by the Lord Chancellor in Yusuf-ud-din’s case of 1897,* to 

revert to the correspondence which passed between those representing 

the two Governments—to see in the first place what was asked for 

and what was ultimately conceded.” There are three main points on 

which the correspondence turned in respect of Travancore: — 

— Upon the question whether the application of British Indian 
laws to the lands in question completely ousted Travancore from 
the jurisdiction inherent in her as sovereign. 

5. In regard to this point, as a general propositon it may be stated 
that the cession of jurisdiction to another Power does not take away 
the jurisdiction inherent in the ceding or sovereign Power. This 
has been conceded in the correspondence relating to the cession of the 
lands for the Shencottah-Quilon railway. In his letter No: 3771, 
dated the 6th December, 19<X) (Appendix II), the Resident in Travan- 
core and Cochin wrote to the Dewan : — 

‘'Until the Madras Government takes action under these || 

notifications t and places the railway police in charge of these ; 

* Muhammad Yusuf-ud-din t*. Queen Empress, I, L, E, 25 Cal. 20 (P.O.). 

’ t The notifications of cession- 
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lines, I presume that matters may remain as they are at present, 
and the cases of nuisance, assault, cattle trespass, etc,, that occur 
on the lines may be dealt with by the Courts oi Travancore and 
Cochin States. The railway lines by these notifications have not 
become portion of British India and there is every reason why the 
Cochin and Travancore Courts should continue to maintain order 
on these lines until the new machinery is brought into use.’V 

If the cession of jurisdiction meant that the Travancore Govern- 
ment ipso facto ceased to have any jurisdiction whatever from the 
date of cession these assurances given to the Travancore Government 
conveyed nothing. The position that even after the British Govern- 
ment began to exercise jurisdiction the Travancore Government 
possessed and could also exercise jurisdiction was im^iliedly conceded 
in the- same letter. 

“ After the lines have been opened and after the railway police 
has taken charge of the lines, it is the intention of the Govern* 
ment of India that the Travancore or Cochin police will not under 

‘ ordinary circumstances be permitted to make arrests within rail- 
way limits or to remove offenders therefrom. But subjects of His 
Highness who are accused of committing offences without the rail- 
way limits will be surrendered without extradition by the railway 
police to the State police.’^ 

The expressions “ under ordinary circumstances and without 
extradition ’’ are insignificant and convey the idea that the 
Travancore Government have jurisdiction and may exercise juris- 
diction if necessary. Earlier correspondence shows that this ivas 
clearly contemplated. On the 22nd April, 1900 (Appendix III) the 
Resident communicated a ruling of the Government of India in the 
following terms: — 

‘‘ Persons who commit offences in Travancore territory and are 
found on the railways will ordinarily be arrested by the railway 
police and will be handed over to the Travancore police without 
any extradition formalities. Such surrender will be facilitated 
as far as is possible by empowering selected officers to make over 
to the Travancore police accused persons on the production of 
satisfactory evidence of criminality. There is no objection to an 
arrest being made in an emergency by the Travancore police, 
provided that the accused is at once made over to the railway 
police. As a rule, however, the assistance of the railway police 
should be invoked to seize an offender, and under no pretext should 
an accused person be removed from any railway limits except 
under the authority of an officer empowered for the purpose by 
the Madras Government. The above remarks apply to ail offences 
whether extraditable or not.'' 

Erom this it is clear that the jurisdiction of the Travancore Govern- 
ment has not been ousted. Further, although full juris- 
diction " was in terms ceded, it was obviously the intention of the 
British Government to assume only such jurisdiction as is necessary 
for the “ administration of justice within railway lands." (Foreign 
Department Notifications Nos. 4861-62, 1. B., dated 2nd November 
1900) (Appendix I). 
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6. Although the Government of Travancore afhrm the completeness 
of their inherent jurisdiction and desire a formal recognition of this, 
yet, in deference to the principle of unity of control for the prope^r 
working of the railway they readily put a restraint upon their 
inherent right and do not intend to advance a claiai to the exercise 
of jurisdiction in the directions covered by the notification referred 
to, or in such a way as might lead to conflict with, or cause incon- 
venience to, the arrangement made by the British Government to give 
effect to their intention as indicated by the notification* 

II. — Upon the question whether fiscal jurisdiction was intended 
to he transferred to the British Indian Government. 

7. In the summar*y on railw^ay juiusdiction referred to in para- 
graph 6 of the questionnaire it is distinctly stated that, although 
there are cases in which it has been found convenient to apply to 
railway lands ceded by the Indian. States laws of an adjoining British 
district en bloc, ail such laws are not enforced in these lands and 
^'fiscal laws are particularly not enforced as it is cot the policy of 
the Government of India to raise revenue from lands which are ceded 
for railway purposes.^’ This is not a new pronouncement of policy 
so far as Travancore is concerned. In the correspondence leading up 
to the cession of lands, in his letter No. 2996, dated 27th September, 
1900 (Appendix IV), the Eesident stated: — 

I am to assure you that in the practical working of British 
jurisdiction on the railways, the Travancore State revenue will not 
be permitted to suffer injustice.” 

The Government of Travancore had foreseen difficulties in con- 
nection wuth the working of their fiscal law^s and the above statement 
was made in reply to the Dewan’s letter No. 3421/P/42'2, dated the 
3rd May, 1900: — 

^^As pointed out in my previous letter there are in this country 
many special and fiscal laws. A strict enforcement of the pro- 
visions of these laws is essential in the interests of the State 
revenue.” ■ ^ ' ■ ■ 

These apprehensions were once more allayed by the Eesident in his 
letter No. 3771, dated 6th December, 1900 (Appendix II), in which 
Travancore w^as counselled “ to wait and see what will be the practical 
working of these notifications and not to put forward hypothetical 
cases or difficulties that are only anticipated.” This was the 
reassuring position in which the Government of Travancore found 
themselves. But the State has recently been taken by surprise by the 
complete reversal of this position in fiscal matters. 

8. The jurisdiction of the Travancore Government for fiscal purposes 
has received recogniton in some respects. In the Travancore Customs 
Rules issued for railway limits with the concurrence and sanction 
of the Government of Madras” it is expressly provided as follows: — 
'' Railway officials residing in railway premises or within railway 
limits within the Travancore State are not exempt from customs dues 
but must pay them on any dutiable articles imported or exported 
by them. A Travancore customs officer will be at the station on the 
arrival and departure of each train to assess and receive the prescribed 
duty on such articles in the case of such railway employees who may 
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ftnd it inconvenient to go to the customs office. It is further pro- 
vided that ‘'^persons desirous of selling tobaeco-j snuff, cigars, etc., 
on the platforms of railway stations within Travancore will be per- 
mitted to do so on their application through the general traffic 
manager for licenses which will be granted to them by the Travancore 
Government free of charge. But the tobacco, snuff, cigars, etc,, thus 
sold must be such as have already paid duty to the Travancore Govern- 
ment,’^ and that the railway authorities shall permit the^ officers 
of the Travancore Government to make searches and examinations 
under the Tobacco Eegulation, Buies and Notifications, in respect of 
tobacco brought and stored in Travancore Stations.” Although the 
‘‘concurrence” and “sanction” of the British Government to these 
rules were insisted on, which itself was an inroad on the rights of 
Travancore, still the fact that Travancore statutory rules w^ere 
recognised as such in the railway limits was an unmistakable recog- 
nition of the jurisdiction of the Travancore Government for fiscal 
purposes. But none the less the view was subsequently taken that the 
Travancore Government have no jurisdiction in the railway lines in 
fiscal matters and that their laws in such matters cannot have force 
in the i-ailway lands; and they have been told that licenses for 
European liquor sold in railway refreshment-rooms should be granted 
by the British authorities as it is the British Abkari law that should 
prevail in railway lands on the ground that the jurisdiction over 
them has been ceded to the British Government.* A fee for the license 
has been and is being remitted to the Travancore Government, but 
that is not the full license fee leviable under the Travancore law, nor 
is it levied by the Travancore Government. 

0. In 1921 an income-tax law was introduced in Travancore and the 
South Indian Bail way Company was assessed. The company objected 
on the ground of the cession by Travancore of exclusive power and 
jurisdiction of every kind over the lands covered by the Travancore 
railways. Ultimately the -Government of India in their letter 
No. D. 2216/1/27, dated 18th October, 1927 (Appendix V), wrote to 
the Agent to the Governor-General ; — 

“ The Travancore Darbar have ceded full jurisdiction over the 
railway lands in question. They retain no fiscal rights in regard 
to the lands concerned and the recovery of Travancore income tax 
from these lands is entirely illegal I am to ask that, if you see 
no objection, the position may be explained to the Travancore 
Darbar in suitable terms.” 

The British Indian authorities went further and assessed Travancore 
o Biitish Indian income-tax on payments made to Travancore in 
respect of the working of the railway on the ground that the British 
revenue , laws apply to railway lands and that Travancore is doing 
business in British Indian territory. Upon appeal the Commissioner 
ot Income Tax, in his proceedings dated the 6th July, 1927 (Appendix 
VI), cancelled the assessment; but added: 

“ This order is not to be construed as implying any admiss-on 
asJsament.’^ Government of India to make such 


Resident’s letter No. 22S1, dated 9-8 1905. 
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T 1 i 6 Grov 6 i 11111611 tr of Travancors find it difficult to reconcile thos*) 
recent pronouncements with the statement of policy in the annexure 
to the questionnaire to the effect that fiscal laws particularly are not 
enforced by the Government of India, or in the non-interYerition in 
fiscal and revenue matters avowed in the correspondence leading up 
to the cession of jurisdiction over the Travancore railway lands. 

10. The history here narrated reveals a course of action, perhaps 
hardly a conscious policy, which has brought about a complete dis- 
placement of Travancore’ s fiscal jurisdiction. In the beginning there 
was a disclaimer of any intention to interfere with this jurisdiction 
and an assurance that nothing would be done to the pi'ejudice of 
Travancore revenue. Then came a partial admission of Travancore’s 
rights in the matter of customs, excise and abkari, checked almost 
immediately by the interposition of restrictions; then came the sub- 
stitution of British rules and regulations for those of Travancore; 
and the last act has been the complete negation of any fiscal juris- 
diction remaining with Travancore as set out in the words of the 
letter of the Government of India in the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment No. D. 2216/1/27 (Appendix V), dated 18th October, 192:7, 
quoted above. That categorical pronouncement based upon the mere 
wording, taken literally, of the instrument of cession, constitutes a 
complete denial of the original intention as revealed in the early 
notifications and by the correspondence between those representing 
the two Governments — to see in the first place what was asked for 
and wdiat was ultimated conceded.” 

III. — Upon the question of the right to execute in railway lands 
processes of law issued by Travancore authorities. 

11. Closely connected with the question of exercising jurisdiction for 
fiscal purposes is the authority of Travancore officers to serve and 
execute processes of law issued by the Travancore courts or under 
Travancore law, such as the arrest of a fugitive offender or of a civil 
debtor, and the service of witness summonses or warrants. The 
position of the Travancore Government in regard to ail these matters 
has not been brought to a final issue as yet. But in regard to the 
arrest of fugitive offenders a temporising arrangement obtains. The 
position taken by the British Government is that the railway police 
should make the arrest, notwithstanding an earlier pronouncement 
that the Travancore police in an emergency may make an arrest them- 
selves on condition that the arrested person is made over to the 
railway i^olice (Resident’s letter No. 1060, dated the 22nd April, 1900) 
(Appendix III). This position of the Government of India was 
reinforced shortly after, as appears from the Resident’s letter No. 2966, 
dated the 27th September, 1900 (Appendix IV): — 

“ The orders of the Government of India, which were conveyed 
to you by my letter of 20th April, reserve the right of the Govern- 
ment of India to cause to be tried in a British court a native 
British subject who has committed an offence in a Native State 
. and is arrested within railway limits ; but they do not preclude 
his being handed over to the Native State for trial.” 

The final position assumed appears to- be one that places consider- 
able restrictions on the power of the Travancore courts to exercise 
their ordinary jurisdiction oyer all persons including British Indian 


subjects. These decisions would indicate that the Travancore Govern- 
ment have not the full right to exercise jurisdiction in the matter of 
their legal processes. It is the desire of the Travancore Government 
that the State authorities should have full power to execute their 
processes of law in such a way as not to conflict with the exercise 
of jurisdiction assumed by the British Government for the purpose 
of unity of control in the conduct of railway business. It may not 
be necessary to indicate in detail all the directions in which the State 
jurisdiction should operate in the matter of legal processes. It should 
suffice if a formal recognition is made of this jurisdiction of the 
Travancore Government over railway lands as over the rest of the 
State. Detailed arrangements in specific directions may be settled 
as they arise, 

12 In the result, the Government of Travancore consider:— ^ 

(a) That the conditions on which the Government of India are 
prepared to consent to the permanent retention of jurisdiction 
by Indian States over railways in their territories, other than 
lines which form part of an important through route operated 
by the Government of India or by a company in the profits of 
which the Government of India share, are reasonable and fair 
and therefore acceptable. 

(b) That in respect of the excluded class of railways it is desirable 
to define more clearly what constitutes “ an important through 
route and that if possible only railways of the following 
descriptions be placed in the excluded class: — 

(i) A line passing through a State or group of States and 
connected at both ends for through traffic with a British 
Indian railway system of the same gauge ; 

(ii) A branch or subsidiary line taking ofi: from a main line 
and having its terminus within an Indian State, 
provided the greater part of such line falls outside the 
State in which the terminus lies; and 

(iii) Any line which the Government of India declare tO' be 
a through route for military or strategic purposes. 

(r) That, if in practice any such exact classification is not feasible, 
each existing or proposed line should be examined on its 
merits in consultation with the Indian State concerned before 
it is placed in the excluded class. 

(d) That in the interests of unity of control, the jurisdiction 
necessary for the purpose should vest in the hands of the 
Government of India in lines of the excluded class. 

(e.) That such jurisdiction should be strictly limited to the 
administration of civil and criminal justice and to. the applica- 
tion of the laws relating to railways, the post office and the 
telegraph. 

(/) That British Indian laws applied to railway lines in a par- 
cicuiar State should not be worked to the prejudice of the 
laws and administrative measures of the State. 

(g) That not only should no British Indian fiscal and revenue- 
producing laws be applied to such lands but also nothing 
should be done by the British Indian Government in hindrance 
of, or detriment to, the normal enforcement of fiscal laws 
obtaining in the State. . 
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(/^ That formal recognition should by the British Indian 

Government that their acquisition of jurisdiction does not 
displace the jurisdiction inherent in the State by virtue of 
its sovereignty, provided that the exercise of the right so 
inherent shall not conflict with the exercise of the jurisdiction 
acquired by the British Indian Government in so far as it 
relates to the specific purposes for which it was intended to he 
ceded. 


APPENDIX I. 

Notifications OF the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department, Simla, the 2nd November, 1900. 

No. 4861 — I.B. — Whereas His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore 
has ceded to the British Government full and exclusive power and 
jurisdiction of every kind over the lands lying within his State winch 
are, or may hereafter be, occupied by the Travancore branch of the 
South Indian Eailway (including the lands occupied by stations, t>y 
out-buildings and for other railway purposes), and over all persons 
and things whatsoever within the said lands: 

In exercise of such jurisdiction and of the powers conferred by 
sections 4 and 5 of the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act, 
1879 (XXI of 1S78), and Oi all other powers enabling him in this 
behalf, the Governor-General in Council is pleased to provide as 
follows for the administration of justice within the said lands: — 

1. The aforesaid lands shall be deemed to be part of the Tenkasi 

taluk of the Tinnevelly district. 

2. All laws for the time being in force in the Tinnevelly district of 

the Madras Presidency shall be deemed to be in force in Lhe 
said lands. 

S. The Governor of Madras in Council and all ofiicers subordinate 
to the Government of Madras for the time being exercising 
executive authority within the Tenkasi taluk of the Tinnevelly 
district shall exercise the like authority within the said lands. 

Provided that the superintendence of police within the said lands 
shall, under the general control and superintendence of the Inspector- 
General of Police of the Madras Presidency, be vested in a super- 
intendent of railway police, who shall be appointed in this behalf by 
the Governor of Madras in Council and shall exercise throughout the 
said lands all the powers of a District Superintendent within the 
meaning of the Police Act, 1861, as hereby applied thereto. 

4. All Courts having for the time being jurisdiction within the Ten- 
kasi taluk of the Tinnevelly district shall have the like jurisdiction 
within the said lands. 

No. 4862-1. B. — Yvhereas His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore and 
His Highness the Raja of Cochin have ceded to the British Government 
full and exclusive power and jurisdiction of every kind over the lands 
lying within the respective States which are, or may hereafter be, occu- 
pied by the Shoranur-Cochin Railway (including the lands occupied by 


stations, by out-build’ings and for other railway purposes), and over 
all persons and things whatsoever, within the said lands: — 

In exercise, of such jurisdiction and of the powders ^ conferred by 
Section 4 and 5 of the Foreign Jurisdiction and Extradition Act, 18v9 
(XXI of 1879), and of ail other powers enabling him in this behalf, 
the Governor-General in Council is pleased to provide as follows for 
the administration of justice within the said lands : — 

1. The portion of the said lands lying betw^een the British-Cochin 

boundary and the distant signal post on the south side of the 
Trichur Railway station shall be deemed to be part of the 
Walluvanad taluk of the Malabar district, and the portion 
lying between the aforesaid signal post and Ernakulam Railway 
terminus, and including the latter place, shall be deemed to be 
part of the Cochin taluk of that district. 

2. All laws for the time being in force in the Malabar district of the 

Madras Presidency shall be deemed to be in force in the said 
land®. 

3. The Governor of Madras in Council and all officers subordinate 

to the Government of Madras for the time being exercising 
executive authority within the Walluvanad and Cochin taluks, 
respectively, of the Malabar district shall exercise the like autho- 
rity within the portions of the said lands -which are hereby 
declared to form part of those taluks respectively. 

Provided that the superintendence of the police within the said lands 
shall, under the general control and superintendence of the Inspector- 
General of Police of the Madras Presidency, be vested in a Superin- 
tendent of Railway Police, who shall be appointed in this behalf 
by the Governor of Madras in Council and shall exercise throughout 
the said lands all the powers of a District Superintendent within the 
meaning of the Police Act, 1861, as hereby applied thereto. 

4. All Courts having for the time being jurisdiction within the 
Walluvanad and Cochin taluks; respectively, of the Malabar district 
shall have the like jurisdiction within the portions of the said lands 
which are hereby declared to form part of those taluks respectively. 


APPENDIX II. 

Resident in Travancore to Dewan of Travancore, No. 3771, dated 
6th December, 1900. 

I have the honour to draw your attention to the notifications of the 
Government of India republished in the Fort St. George Gazette '' 
of the 27th November, 1900, by which jurisdiction over the railway line 
is transferred to officers of British India. 

2. If any real difficulty arises in consequence of these notifications 
I am prepared to address Government and to solicit instructions but 
for the present I would ask the Darbar to wait and see what will be 
the practical working of these notifications and not to put forward 
hypothetical cases or difficulties that are only anticipated. 
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3. I understand that this is a cession of jurisdiction only and is not a 
cession of sovereignty. In other word^, His Highness has, for purposes 
of administrative convenience, ceded jurisdiction but the railway line 
remains portion of His Highness’ territory. If this point be kept in 
view it may prevent much discussion hereafter. 

4. Until the Madras Government takes action under these notifica- 
tions and places the Eailway Police in charge of these lines, I presume 
that matters may remain as they are at present and the cases of 
muisance, -assault, cattle trespass, <fec., that occur on the lines may be 
dealt with by the Courts of Travaneore and Cochin States. The railway 
lines by these notifications have not become portions of British India 
and there is every reason why the Cochin and Travaneore Courts sliould 
continue to maintain order on these lines until the new machinery is 
brought into use. 

5. After the lines have been opened and after the llailway Police has 
taken charge of the lines, it is the intention of the Government of India 
that the Travaneore or Cochin Police will not under ordinary cir- 
cumstances be permitted to make arrests within railway limits or 
to remove offenders therefrom, but subjects of His Highness who are 
accused of committing offences without the railway limits will be 
surrendered without extradition by the Railway Police to the State 
Police. 


APPENDIX III. 

Resident in Travaneore to Dewa-n of Travaneore, No. 1060, dated 
22nd: April, 1900. 

With reference to your letter No. 6763, dated 24th November, 1900 ( ?), 
I have the honour to inform you that the Government of India rules as 
follows : — 

2. Persons who commit offences in Travaneore territory and are found 
-on the railways will ordinarily be arrested by the Railway Police and 
will be handed over to the Travaneore Police without any extradition 
formalities. Such surrender will be facilitated as far as is possible 
by empowering selected officers to make over to the Travaneore Police 
accused persons on the production of satisfactory evidence of crimi- 
nality. There is no objection to an arrest being made in an emergency 
by the Travaneore Police, provided that the accused is at once made 
over to the Railway Police. As a rule, however, the assistance of the 
Railway Police should be invoked to seize an offender, and under no 
pretext should an accused person be removed from any railway limits 
except under the authority of an officer empowered for the purpose by 
the Madras Government. The above remarks apply to all offences 
whether extraditable or not. 

3. On the other hand, the Travaneore Darbar will be required to 
surrender for trial by the railway courts any person accused of having 
committed an offence within railway limits. 

4. The Governor-General in Council will establish courts for railway 
lands and these courts will possess jurisdiction to try British subjects 
arrested within railway limits for offences committed outside. If such 


persons are not European British subjects their extradition will, as a 
rule, be granted only for the offences enumerated in the schedule to or 
specified by. the Governor-General in Council under Section 11 of Act 21 
of 1879 and in accordance with its provisions. 

5. With regard to your inquiry whether the Travancore Customs 
officials will be able to enter a train at the frontier to search the 
baggage of passengers for tobacco, opium and other contraband goods, 
general instructions can be issued to the railway authorities requiring 
them, to accord reasonable facilities to the officials of the Travancore 
Customs Department for the inspection of registers and goods stored 
on railway premises, and for the recovery of Customs dues, such opera- 
tions being conducted under conditions which shall have been generally 
approved by the Resident. An arrangement similar to this exists on 
the railways in Hyderabad, and is found to work well. 


APPENDIX IV. 

Resident in Travancore to Dewan of Travancore, No. 2966, dated 
27th September, 1900. 

With reference to your letter No. 3421, dated 3rd May, 1900, I have 
the honour to inform you that I have received the orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

■ 2. Travancore subjects will be surrendered for trial by the Travancore 
Courts both for extraditable and for non-extraditable offences but 
British subjects who commit offences in Travancore territory and are 
arrested on the railway, will not be surrendered unless the offences are 
extraditable. 

3. This rule, however, must be understood to be subject to the follow- 
ing observation : The Government of India has no desire that its rail- 
way jurisdiction should operate to create a place of refuge for British 
Indian subjects who smuggle or otherwise contravene the local or fiscal 
law of the Travancore State. The orders of the Government of India, 
which were conveyed to you by my letter of 20th April, reserve the 
right of the Government of India to cause to be tried in a British 
Court a native British subject who has committed an offence in a native 
State and is arrested within railway limits; but they do not preclude 
his being handed over to the native State for trial. I am to assure 
you that in the practical working of British jurisdiction on the rail- 
ways, the Travancore State revenue will not be permitted to suffer 
injustice. 

4. The point upon which you pressed for a definite ruling, namely, 
that Travancore Customs officers may be permitted to enter a train at 
the frontier and to search the personal baggage of travellers is not 
mentioned, but upon that point my Government seems to have addressed 
a letter to the Resident at Hyderabad and I presume that a further 
communication will be made when the Resident's reply is received. 


/ APPENDIX:,?. 

Letter No. ' D.; 2.2^^^ dated 18th October, 1927, from the Deputy-^ 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign and Political 
Department to the Agent to the Governor-General, Madras States. 

Levy of inco?ne-tax on the earning 8 of the Travancore Bailivay, 

I am directed to enclose, for your information, a copy of a letter 
from the Agent, South Indian Railway, No. A. A. 659/68 dated the 
14th September, 1922, with enclosures on the above subject. 

2. The Travancore Darbar have ceded full jurisdiction over the 
railway lands in question. They retain no fiscal rights in regard to 
the lands concerned and the recovery of Travancore Income-tax from 
these lands is entirely illegal. 

3. I am to ask that, if you see no objection, the position may be 
explained to the Travancore Darbar in suitable terms. 


APPENDIX VI. 

Letter from the Commissioner of Income-tax, Madras, to the Agent 
to the Governor-General, Madras States, No. 279/27, dated 6th July„ 
1927. 

Railways — Shoranur-Cochin and Travancore branch of the South 
Indian Railway — Liability to British Indian Income-tax. 

Your letter No. P. 1162/27 dated 14th May, 1927. 

I have the honour to inform you that the Government of India have 
for the present decided that the profits of the Cochin and Travancore 
Darbars derived from the above railway lines should not be subjected 
to British Indian income-tax. I am accordingly cancelling the assess- 
ments imposed on the Agent of the South Indian Railway as the agent 
of the Darbars for the year 1926-27. This order is not to be construed 
as implying any admission in regard to the right of the Government 
of India to make such assessments. 


COCHIN. 

As to the railway lands, there has been a cession of the Cochin 
territory for certain specified administrative purposes to the British 
Government and the Cochin Darbar has nothing to add to the summary 
as amended by the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes. 
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JODHPUR. 

(a) Jodhpur lhiilwaij:--^hQ Durbar retained full jurisdiction but 
agreed (1889>) to cede full Civil and Crimiiml jurisdictioii ov^ 
lands occupied by it, whenever the Government of India considered it 
desirable (Aitchison ISTo. LXX, Vol. Ill, 4tli Edition). 

In 1900, Maharaja Sardar Singh of Jodhpur was compelled under 
pressure to cede “full and exclusive power and jurisdiction of every 
kind over the lands and over all persons and things.’' (Aitchison 
LXXV, VoL III, 4th edition.) 

A precis of correspondence leading up to this Agreement is attached. 
(Amiexure A.) 

(2) Subsequently, in 1909, when the Government of India wanted to 
take over the police arrangements over the Jodhpur Bikaner Eailway 
(now the Jodhpur Railway) the Durbar again gave vent to their strong 
feelings in the matter of jursdiction, as a result of which the Govern-' 
merit agreed (1910) that for the present it will be best to continue 
the existing arrangements whereby the Durbar retain jurisdiction 
temporarily and provisionally over these portions of the line which 
pass through their respective States and are likewise responsible for 
police arrangements." 

(3) A curious sequel to the negotiations occurred in 1913, when the 
'Government of India, without any reference to the Durbar, issued 
-a Notification (No. I. B. 517 dated 7th March, 1913) extending the 
Indian vStamp Act to the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway. So far as is 
known, this notification has remained a dead letter. Were it to 
be given effect, however, at any time, it would mean that all 
documents relating to the railway (agreements, indemnity bonds, 
etc.) would have to be charged with duties under the Act, which would 
deprive the Durbar of revenue. The inference from extension of the 
Indian Stamp Act to the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway is that the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner Railway lands are '^ British India," and that if the Stamp 
Act can be applied to them, ail other Acts of the Govenior-General 
in Council can be similarly applied. This is a matter which needs 
clarification. 

{h) B. B, d- 0. I, 2AaZw<7?/.—(l) The agreement between Government 
and the Durbar relative to this line is given as No. LXIII in xlitchisoii 
Vol. Ill, 4th edition. The preamble to the Agreement indicates: — 

(a) That the Durbar accepted the arrangement in submission to the 
Imperial will; and 

(b) That the Durbar regarded the new^ line as threatened loss to 
their income from Transit Duties (then still in force). 

(2) The actual position to-day in regard to jurisdiction on the 
B, B, t C. I. line in Jodhpur territory is: — 

(i) The Durbar exercise no Civil or Criminal jurisdiction. 

(ii) The Durbar's fiscal jurisdiction to levy Customs duty within 
the railway area is accepted and acted upon. 

(iii) The Durbar recently in. 1922 (under a Regency Council) ceded 
Excise jurisdiction to. the British Government, on condition 
that any revenue derived therefrom is paid to the Durbar. 
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(3) A precis of the correspondence leading up to this roceut cession of 
Excise jurisdiction (No. iii above) is attached (Aiinexure B). It 
may be summarised as follows : — 

The Durbar in 1921 asked for the co-operation and assisianee 
of the Government Railway Police to enable them to bring to l.mok 
offenders against their Excise arrangements withiji Eailway limits. 
On their part, they raised no question of Excise jui'isdikion, as. 
they were already possesed of it and were exercising it. But 
Government in reply suggested the transfer of this Excise juris- 
diction on the line to their own control. The Durbar being 
reluctant to do this, Government went on to claim that in the 
original cession of jurisdiction on the line hy the Durbar, there 
was no special stipulation excluding Excise matters. In the end, 
the Durbar (during a minority aininistration) agreed to cede 
Excise jurisdiction on the line to Government subject to the pro- 
vision that all revenue derived therefrom should be credited to 
the Durbar. 

The Excise jurisdiction so ceded has led to trouble and incon- 
venience and monetary loss to the Durbar. 


ANNEXUB.E A. 

Precis of correspondence regarding cession of J ursidiction on Jodhpur- 

Bihaner Eailway. 

Ill a letter (No. 767) dated the 29th December, 1893, the Jodhpur 
Durbar addressed the Resident in Jodhpur as follows: — 

“ In case the Durbar makes up its mind to construct the proposed 
Umerkote-Pachbhadra Railway within its territory, it will not 
be thought amiss if the Durbar, to protect its future interests, 
wants certain reasonable assurances from the Government of India 
on points vitally connected with the success of the project in which 
the Durbar is to launch a large capital. 

“ (3) With every railway line, the jurisdiction question generally 
crops up, but considering (a) the staunch loyalty of this Durbar, 
(b) its readiness to invest its capital in conformity with the wishes 
of the Government, (c) the leading parts it has taken in Rajputana 
in this enterprise, it is hoped the Government will be pleased to 
let the jurisdiction clause stand as it is in the Jodhpur-Bikaner 
Railway (Aitehison No. LXX, VoL III, 4th edition).^' 

A year later the Durbar in a formal memorandum, 18th December, 
1894, amplified their request regarding jurisdiction as follows : — 

'' That the Durbar be allowed to retain the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over the line through its territories. In deference to 
Government’s wishes, the Durbar is ready to satisfy the benign 
Government as to efficiency of the police arrangement on the line 
by securing the loan of a duly qualified European Officer to super- 
vise the Railway Police .... As regards the Europeans, who 
may be accused of some o^ence committed on the railway, the 
Durbar proposed to chalam. them after arrest to Ajmer or to any 
other place which the Government may designate.” 
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Government’s reply to the Jodhpur Durbar’s representation (No. 414, 
dated 7th February, 1896), regarding the retention of jurisdiction 
.said : — 

“ The Durbar is prepared to satisfy Government as to the 
efficiency of the police arrangements by securing the loan of a duU 
qualified European Officer and agrees that Europeans be dealt with 
in any manner that Government may approve. The ^geiit 
Governor -General recommended that on these conditions the Durbar 
be allowed to retain jurisdiction on the Jodhpur portion of the 
through line tentatively arid further suggested the European Officer 
be lent by Government and that arrangements satisfactory to 
Government be made by the Durbar for the trial of criminal 
charges and civil suits within the Jodhpur jurisdiction. The Agent 
Governor-General further suggested that the Police Officer might 
be given Magisterial powers for the disposal of criminal cases, and 
that the decisions of the Durbar Courts in important civil suits 
might be made appealable to the Kesident at Jodhpur. 

“ The Government regret they cannot accede to the Durbar’s 
wishes, or accept the Agent Governor-General’s proposals in this 
matter, for in June, 1891, it was very clearly laid down that so long 
as a railway is isolated in one native State the British Government is 
not ordinarily concerned to exercise a wider authority than as para- 
mount Power it thinks fit to assert throughout the State generally, 
but that as soon as any line of railway passes through the territory 
of two native States or through British territory as well as that 
of a native State then it becomes necessary to obtain from the 
State or States concerned a cession of jurisdiction, in order to 
avoid the inconvenience arising from a multiplicity of jurisdiction. 
In June, 1891, it was also laid down that in future the policy of 
the Government of India will be uniformly and strictly enforced. 
With the proposed extension of the railway the circumstances of 
the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway will be substantially changed, it will 
then pass through both British and native territory and will 
become part of a through line of communication. A cession of full 
jurisdiction will, therefore, be necessary under the above-inen- 
tioiied orders. In similar eases, the jurisdiction has been ceded 
by Hyderabad, Mysore, Kashmir and other States of first rank 
and Government cannot but think that the Jodhpur Durbar will be 
willing to follow the example of these States.” 

Some attempt on part of the Durbar, at further bargaining regard- 
ing the cession of jurisdiction followed; but in 1895, the reigning 
Maharaja (Jaswant Singh) died and a minority administration "was 
established which addressed Government (ISTo. 49, dated 23rd January, 
1896), leaving the question of the cession of jurisdiction entirely in 
their hands, 

^'As regards jurisdiction question, the wishes of this Durbar 
were conveyed to the Supreme Government during the time of His 
Highness the late Maharaja, but now the Durbar leaves the matter 
entirely in the hands of the paramount Power, which is the trustee 
and guardian of the country during the minority administration 
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and whatever the benign Government, after taking into eDnsidera> 
tion the circumstances as well as the staunch loyalty of the Durbai^ 
decides in the matter, will be accepted with due deference.’’ 

Thereupon the .Resident Jodhpur ask-ed (No. 231(3’ dated Ttli July, 
1899): — 

. . . that the Durbar will be good enough to make in the 

prescribed form herewith attached, cession of jurisdiction on all 
that portion of the Jodhpur-Bikaner llailway, including any exten- 
sions, which lies within Marwar territory/^ 

. This arrangement, I am to say, will no doubt com- 
mend itself to the Durbar, and I am to request that you will kindly 
convey the Durfoar^s formal assent to the same/*’ 

The prescribed form thus referred to was in these words: — 

“I of hereby cede to the 

British Government full and exclusive power and jurisdiction of 
every kind over the lands in the said State which are, or may here- 
after be, occupied by the Jodhpur-Bikaner Railway and its current 
and future extensions (including all lands occupied for Stations, 
for out-buildings and for other Railway purposes) and over all 
persons and things whatsoever within the said lands.’’ 

The Jodhpur Durbar replied (No. 1191G, dated 30th August, 1899): — 

. . . , the draft agreement, as you wdil be pleased to observe, 

is so worded as to be tantamount to the virtual cession of the terri- 
torial rights by the Durbar over the land in question, whereas from 
the previous correspondence on the subject the cession of Police 
Jurisdiction was all that w^as required by the Paramount Power, 
and that over the through line, and which the Durbar is quite 
willing to forego, subject to a special clause, which is highly 
necessary in the interests of the Durbar administration. 

The draft agreement has consequently been slightly modified and 
it is hoped that these modifications will meet with your approval.’’ 

The modifications suggested by the Durbar took this form: — 
DRAFT AGREEMENT. 

“I, Raj Rajeshwar Marharaja Dhiraj Sardar Singh Bahadur 
of Marwar hereby cede to the British Government full and exclu- 
sive police jurisdiction over the lands in the said State which are 
or may, in future, be occupied by the Jodhpur Bikaner Railway and 
its current and future thimugh extensions (including all lands 
occupied for Stations, for out-buildings and for other Railway 
purposes) and over all persons and things whatsoever within the 
said limits and that the said limits will be held a.s Durbar territory 
for the arrest of offenders vsrho might commit an offence within the 
Marwar Durbar territory.” 

The Resident at once responded to these suggestions (5th September, 
1899) : — 

. . . . I find the Government of India have laid down, after 

consultation with the Secretary of State, that in future, declara- 
tions are to be obtained from Native States for the cession of ‘ full 
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and exclusive power and Jurisdiction of every kind ^ over the lands 

in the State occupied by Railways It is useless to 

send on the draft agreement ceding simply 'full and exclusive 
police jurisdiction ^ . so I hope the Durbar will re-cori- 

sider the question and send m'e a fresh letter and revised dratt 
agreement in the words required. I do not see that anything can 
be gained by pushing this question further. . . 

As to the concluding para, of the draft agreement . . . . 

what has arisen to show the necessity for the clause you desire to 
insert i 

To this the Jodhpur Durbar replied (9th September, 1899) :-" 

. . . . It appears that police jurisdiction was all that was 

wanted on the through line. But subsequent eircumstances else- 
where have brought the necessity of acquiring a wider jurisdiction 
over the Railway limits to the notice of the Impeiial Goveinimen^ 
and led them to formulate a more comprehensive draft. The 
Durbar in deference to the wishes of the Paraiiioiint Power is pre- 
pared to give up its contention on this point and let the wording 
stand as proposed in the original draft. 

'' (2) The word ‘ through- has been added to qualify the current 
and future extensions to our Railway line. From the letter quoted 
above you will be pleased to oibserve that the circumstances under 
which it becomes necessary for the Paramount Power to obtain a 
cession of judisdiction are very explicity and clearly laid down. 

" As soon as the line of Railway passes through the territories of 
two Native States, or through British territory as well as that 
of a Native State a cession of jurisdiction is held necessary.’^ 

" Nor is the enfoi-cement of the iDoIicy less clearly pronounced and 
assiu’ed.^^ 

‘'It is said: — 

"In June, 3891, it was also laid down that, /n future, the 
policy of the Government of India will be uniformly and strictly 
enforced. If we omit the word ' through ’ it ’would not only be 
against the clearly worded assurance held out and the policy pro- 
nounced, but wall prove highly deterrent to any further sinking 
of the Durbar capital in extending feeder lines to its Raihvay, so 
much necessary for opening up the country and developing its 
resources. It is for your goodseli to consider W'hether the repre- 
sentations of the things, as they stand on this special point, -will 
in any way afford the Siiprem'e Government some grounds for re- 
considering the draft, as it affects both the future development of 
this country and the policy of the Pai'amount Power previtiusly 
explained. 

" (3) A further qualifying expression, viz.-~for offences com- 
mitted ' within the said limits ^ was inserted. Till now, the persons 
travelling by Railway within our limits are not directly subject to 
warrants and civil decrees issued by the British Courts; hut when 
the entire jurisdiction is ceded, the position will be changed. It 
was 'to avoid legal and technical difficulties that the necessity of 
framing a revised draft has been felt, and the Durbar would be 
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,, quite: prepared to ':omit these words,- but would like to know if the 
Government wishes to see its civil decrees enforced within the said 
, , limits. 

(4) That last clause is the most important nrs in it is iiuolved a 
point highly essential to the efficiency ol ijiternal culininistra- 
tioii. It is well knowni to your good self that it: any untoward 
circumstance has occurred to necessitate a change in tiie wordings 
of the Kail way jurisdiction Agreement, the scene did not lie within 
Marwar, but somewhere else; and as the question is no\v taken in 
hand as a whole by Supreme Government and the powers and juris- 
diction are to be clearly defined and recorded by a speeihe instru- 
ment, the Duibar deems it a right time for aiu'iving at a clear 
understanding to avoid future complications. I may be permitted 
to add that in articles of the engagement (Aitchison No. LX) dated 
19th July, 1866, under which the land was made over to K.M.K. line 
it is distiiictiy stated that no criminal of the State can take refuge 
in the land, and that any refugee in the land is to ’ne surremdered 
to the officials of the State. 

Under the circumstances, you wdll deem the Jlurhar justitied in 
bringing this matter to the notice of the Imperial Government. 

The Durbar is fully aware that in modifying the draft, the 
Government of India has to bear in mind the Agreements they have 
already secured and the decision they have arrived at. If a sepU’ 
rate assurance from your good self be given to the Durbar that the 
Raj OfEcials shall have every right to arrest the olfeuders and search 
the suspected within the said limits for offences committed within 
Marw'ar, the Durbar is prepared to omit the clause from the Agree- 
ment, 

The Resident replied (7th April, 1900), to the Jodhpur Durbar in 
respect of their foregoing representation, thus: — 

The Durbar appears to apprehend that the Government of India 
aim at exercising certain rights of sovereignty combined with juris- 
diction which they have not exercised heretofore. This is not the 
case. 

“ They do not ask for a cession of sovereignty any more than they 
have done before. But it has been found necessary to remove from 
the existing agreements for the cession of jurisdiction certain doubts 
to which a test case in the law courts show'ed that these agreements 
were exposed. The present form has been settled in consultation 
wnth the Secretary of State for India in England and does not admit 

of variation the distinction, which the Durbar desires to 

draw between branch and isolated lines and through lines, is not 
one which it is necessary or prohtable to introduce, as it has no 
practical value at this moment, 

“ The suggested proviso in regard to the arrest of offenders on 
Railway lands, is, in reality,, devoid of practical importance. 
Such offenders wdll be made over to the Durbar authorities in 
future, under precisely the same arrangements as at present. 
There is no mention of modifying the existing rules in this respect. 
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Gwalior, Kotah, Tonk, Hydera-bad, Easton 
and other States have all, it is ‘believed, signed precisely similar 
forms without demur. In these circumstances an objection from 
Jodhpur alone would come with had grace, having regard to the 
generous attitude displaj^ed towards that State by the Government 
of India in regard to the currency reforms now in progress and the 
aid given for famine relief. 

“A reference to earlier correspondence shows the special con- 
sideration which the Government of India have always endeavoured 
to show to the Jodhpur Btate in regard to Railway jurisdictipn, but 
the Government orders on the matter under discussion make it clear 
that Government are not able to accept any modification of their 
policy on this particular point. 

“ The Agent to the Governor-General feels confident now that 
the above facts have been thus fully explained to the Durbar, they 
will not persist in maintaining an attitude of distrust, which it 
alone has adopted among all States in India . . 

The cession of jurisdiction desired by Government, was finally con- 
cluded by the following intimation from the Chief Minister, Jodhpur 
Durbar (llth April, 1900), to the Resident: — 

. under the circumstances pointed out I beg to convey 
the assent of the Marwar Durbar to the Agreement about the cession 
of the jurisdiction. 

“ The agreement duly signed by His Highness the Maharaja is 
enclosed. 

This agreement referred to in the final clause above was recorded in 
Aitchison as No. LNXY. 


ANNEXURE B. 

Freds of Corresiiondence regarding Exdse jurisdiction over the 
B.B. (fi CJ. Railway lands in Marwar. 

The Durbar (letter No. 1571, dated 14th June, 1920), addressed the 
Resident : — 

{a) Pointing out that a considerable amount of smuggling of 
liquor from Jaipur side into Marwar territory was going on, and 
that the Raj officials found it very difficult to approach the offenders 
red-handed for want of co-operation of the Railway Police along 
the B.B. k C.I. Railway line between Beawar and Erinpura Road 
Stations; 

(6) And requesting him to address the Railway Police authorities 
with a view to ensure their thorough co-operation with the State 
Excise officials in detecting the illicit entry of liquor within 
Railway limits in Marwar territory so that the State revenue may 
not suffer. 
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<2) .The Resident replied (letter No. 2843, ..dated 24th July, 1920), 
saying:—, „■ 

, , , As, the Railway Police have no jurisdiction in Excise matters in 
Railway areas, it is impossible ..for them to co-operate with Durbar 
officials in the detection of country liquor smuggling eases in these 
areas., 

111 order to secure their co-operation it would be necessary to 
bring an Excise law into force in the Railway area . . . . I 
should be glad to learn the views of the Durbar in the matter.^’ 

(3) The Durbar in reply (letter No. &5, dated 14th October, 1920), 
:said : — , 

‘‘ Smuggling of country liquor is carried on with the connivance 
of some of the Railway employees and the Durbar deem it necessary 
to put a stop' to this illicit import. The object cannot be attained 
without making some sort of arrangement wnth the Railway authori- 
ties to help the Durbar people in cheeking this unlawful practice. 

“ , . . . the Durbar hopes that the Railway authorities . . . 

will be good enough to . . . help the Raj Excise officials in 

searching any suspect wdthin the Railway area on the assumption 
that the Durbar still retain its sovereignty over the said area.” 

(4) The Resident thereupon forwarded (No. 244, dated 15th June, 
1921), a copy of certain Rules* under the Central India and Raj'putana 
Excise Law of 1921, which would appear to dispose of the “ difficulties ” 
experienced by the State officials in connection “ wdth the smuggling 
of liquor from Railway areas.” 

(5) The Jodhpur Durbar in reply (letter No. 54, dated 9th June, 1922), 
-drew attention to their customs jurisdiction on the line as officially 
recognised by Government “ which clearly indicates that the territory 
occupied by the Railway within Marwar had been let for Railway 
purposes only and not for the revenue purposes,” and added “ if the 
Honourable the Agent to the Governor General were to take over charge 
of the Excise jurisdiction, it would (1) go against the ruling of 
Supreme Government (2) be quite contrary to the practice which has 
been in vogue till now and (3) would afford facilities for smuggling 
liquor in our territory.” 

Hence, the Durbar were not prepared to accept the suggestion to 
make over their Excise jurisdiction to Government. 

(6) The Resident replied (letter No. 2053, dated the llth July, 1922)' : — 

“ Your letter aiDpears to have been written under a. misapprehen- 
sion of the object of these Rules which is to control dealings in 
spirituous liquors. So far from affording facilities for smuggling 
liquor into Marwar territory it seems to me that they must have the 
opposite effect. There is no question of depriving the Durbar of 
their fiscal rights in the proceeds of any -excise duties which 
may be imposed, for you will observe that Rule 6 . . . provides 

for the payment of the license fees to the Durbar ... No 
special stipulation excluding Excise matters from the scope of the 
cession of jurisdiction was made in the Kharita of July 19th, 1886, 
as it was in the case of Customs duties.” 


* These rules proposed to vest in the HoWble the Agent to the Grovernor General the 
right to control the import, export, possession, sale, manufacture, &c.) of intoxicating 
drugs and of spirit and fermented liquor, &c. 


(7) The foregoing reply from the Resident having /been considered by 
the Council of Regency, they informed the Resident (letter No. 29^ 
dated November 20th, 1922), that they had no objection to^ the proposed 
exercise of Excise jurisdiction by (government on the liiiej j3rovided 
that any income “ derived therefrom is paid to the Durbar. 

But a point to notice is that without waiting for any reply from the 
Durbar, the new Excise Rules were put into force from August 14th, 
1922. 


BANSWARA. 

Just no railway traverses Banswara territory, so the Durbar have 
no experience of the practical difnculties resulting from the session 
of jurisdiction, which they agreed to give so far back as in 1865, and 
therefore they can say nothing in what respects the suniniary referred 
to in the sixth question needs to be amended. But it is under con- 
templation to have an extension of the Railway to Banswara territory 
in the near future. Hence the Du'rbar would request a change in the 
old policy. Cession of jurisdiction over Railway lands was in .old 
times presumably required for fear of miscarriage of justice in State 
Courts which were generally inefficient in .those days. 

The circumstances have now changed. Now the Government of 
India desire the administration of justice in the State to be modelled 
on the lines prevailing in British India, and the Durbar have intro- 
duced the Indian Penal Code and Criminal Procedure Code of British 
India into their territory, and are maintaining efficient and qualified 
Judiciary to nullify all fears, of miscarriage of justice in the 
Banswara Courts. They would therefore suggest that the British 
Government be pleased to allow jurisdiction over railway lands in 
the Banswara State to be retained by them intact, as is contem- 
plated in Article 4 of their Treaty. 

The railway through Banswara territory is not likel^^ .to form part 
of important through traffic lines of India. So no British Police 
need be introduced for railway lands in Banswara. The Durbar 
Police will be fully competent to deal with all crimes along the 
• railway..'. 

In a word, the Banswara Durbar would request that the present 
policy of the British Government regarding the Railwaj^ Jurisdiction 
may kindly be dropped, so far as Banswara territory is concerned. 
They would further add that in other States, where Judicial adminis- 
tration is conducted just as in British-India, no cession of jurisdiction 
over railway lands may be required to be ceded by those States. 


jaisalmir. 

ihclo is, at present, no railway in Jaisalmir, nor will the Durbar 
like to' have an inch of railway in their territory w'hich they may 
not own, or mev which they may not exercise their jurisdiction- 
civil, criminal, fiscal. Ceding of jurisdiction over any part of terri- 
tory IS, in the opinion of this Durbar, nearly the same thing as renum 
ciation of sovereign rights. 


PARTABGARH.;- 

No railway line enters the State, but the II.M, Kaiiway runs at 
a short distance and the station nearest to the capital is 'i\iaudsaur 
twenty miles due east. A metalied road runs between Pariahuaiii 
and Mandsaiir. Its total length is 13 miles in Partabgarb aiul 7 
miles in Gwalior territory. No further suggestions are to be 
in connection with the summary regarding jurisdiction over iamls 
occupied by raihvays as amended by the Chamber of Princes on 20tii 
August, 1924. 


RAMPUR. 

The States should have full jurisdiction of every kind on latids 
occupied by railways that pass through their territories and the 
Bulirig Princes should be granted concessions in fares when they are 
travelling in their own saloons or by special trains on ail the raihvays 
ill India. 


BHAVNAGAR. 

The summary amended by the Standing Committee is a I'esult of 
much thought, and I have no wish to go into details. To me the 
question of jurisdiction appears simple. Jurisdiction over railway 
lines owned by Government or joint stock companies should ordy be 
with Government, but where lines are built by Indian States, and 
are owned and worked by them as proprietors, the police control 
should be vested in the proprietor and jurisdiction in States through 
whose territories the railways pass. 


GOOCH BEHAR. 

The Ptegency Council have nothing to add to the siiunnary regai'ding 
jurisdiction over lands occupied by railways in their territory, but 
should there be in future any change in policy regarding this matter 
the Regency Council wmuid expect an opportunity to consider any 
such change. 


DHRANGADHRA. 

The Durbar understand that the policy, as outlined in annexure A 
to the Questionnaire, is meant to apply not only to new lines but 
also contemplates retrocession of jurisdiction to States, who have 
already ceded it. 

Ponding the question of retrocession of jurisdiction over railway 
lands, it is urged that the exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
by Government of India over railway lands be confined stidctly to 
the needs of the proper administration of the raihvays which the 
original Cession vras intended to secure. 


JUNAGADH. 

The Agreements between the Junagadh State and the British 
Government in the matter of jurisdiction over lands on which rail- 
ways are constructed have been as follows: 

1. November, 1879, Kathiawar State Railway. 

2. October, 1886, Jetalsar-Yerawal Railway. 

3. June, 1910, Shahpur-Kutiana Railway. 

4. August, 1912, Jimagadh-Visa-vadar Section. 

5. February, 1918, Verawal-Talala Section. 

6. April, 1920, Talala-Jambur Section. 

7. November, 1923, Jambur-Prachi Section. 

— (Appendices XLII to XLYIII.) 

It would be noticed that in Clause 6 of the ilgreenient dated 13th 
November, 1886, in respect of the Jetalsar-Yerawal Section it has 
been specifically provided that “the Junagadh Durbar will be 
entitled to the benefits of any orders, general or special, that may 
be passed by the Government of India with regard to railway juris- 
diction in Native States similarly circumstanced.’’ 

It appears that the orders in respect to jurisdiction were modified 
from time to time as summarised in the note of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Princes dated 20th August, 1924, which is 
attached to the questionnaire. This note says, “ Subsequent develop- 
ments have, however, considerably modified the view’ then taken. It 
was, for instance, decided in 1893 that the orders should not be so 
interpreted as to require cession of jurisdiction over a line lying 
wholly within State limits but connected at one end wdth the British 
railw’ay system. Again, in 1898, a Durbar was permitted to retain 
jurisdiction O'ver a portion of State railway in spite of the fact that 
a portion of the line traversed another State. Three years later the 
orders were relaxed in another case, in wRich a Durbar w’as per- 
mitted to retain jurisdiction although the raihvay penetrated into 
British territory. In 1902 a further step in the same direction was 
taken, a Durbar being permitted to retain jurisdiction over a pro- 
posed railway line even though it might subsequently form part of 
a line connected at both ends with the British system. The principle 
of the original orders has also been relaxed in several cases wRere 
lines pass through more than one State by permitting Durbars to 
retain jurisdiction over the portions of the lines wdthin their respec- 
tive limits.” 

The other agreements -between the Junagadh State and the British 
Government were made from June, 1910, to November, 1923, and in 
spite of the provision in the Agreement dated October, 1886, to give 
the benefit of subsequent orders to Junagadh, no such benefits have 
been given. 

According to the summary aforesaid, jurisdiction over a line wRich 
IS located wholly inside State limits should be retained by the State. 

In the case of Junagadh, complications arise only with regard to 
a small railway in which the State is partly owner and wRich passes 
also through the territory of Gondol, Jetpur andf Rajkot. 
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In the case of other lines in the ■ State, the conditions set ont in 
paragra.ph 3 of the , summary. -appended: to the questionnaire on this 
subject- .are fully satisfied: — . 

The following are the conditions on which the Government 
of India are prepared to consent to the permanent retention of 
jurisdiction by States over the railways in their territories other 
than those which form parts of an important through route 
operated by the Government of India or by a Company in the 
profits of which the Government of India shares: — 

(i) that the State or a Company or individual or association 
of individuals authorised by the State is either the 
owner of the- railway or at least has a substantial interest 
in it and works it ; 

“ (ii) that the State possesses proper machinery for th-.^ 
administration of justice; 

(iii) that adequate control over the working and maintenance 
of the line is retained either by the application of an 
enactment and rules similar to the Indian Hailways. 
Act and the rules made thereunder, or otherwise ; 

(iv) that the State w411 grant permission for such inspec- 
tions of the line by Government Railway Officials as 
may be considered necessary.’^ 

It would be in accordance wdth the spirit of the last clauses of ail 
the- agreements wdiich have been made in the matter of jurisdiction 
if the State were allowed to resume jurisdiction over these lands. 
If this question is therefore examined by the Committee and any 
recommendations made on the lines set out in the summary attached 
to their questionnaire, the Junagadh State should receive the benefit, 
of such recommendations. 

The request for restoration of jurisdiction is not based on merely 
sentimental ground of prerogative though it wmuld be idle to deny 
that such considerations carry weight writh every prince in India. 
The more important reason is the practical inconvenience which has. 
been experienced in the administration of justice on account of 
parallel authority in juxtaposition with one another. 

The nature of some of the difficulties wull be illustrated by the 
correspondence appended herewith. (Appendix XLIX.) 

Besides these difficulties in the administration of law and justice, 
questions have arisen regarding the administration of excise, 
particularly in the matter of tobacco and liquor, as the agreements 
surrendering jurisdiction are not capable of the interpretation put 
on them by wffiich the excise laws of the State cannot apply to these 
limits. 


APPENDIX XLII. 

I hereby cede to the Government of India all the Criminal Juris- 
diction possessed by me in the lands of my territory, wffiich have 
been permanently assigned and made over by me for the Kathiawar 
State Railway, this cession of the Criminal Jurisdiction aforesaid: 


being exercised by the Government of India dn the Political Depart- 
ment for so long as the aforesaid lands may be required for that 
railway, and being restored to me or my successors respectively when 
the lands are no longer needed for the railway. 

It is to be understood that the Authorities exercising the Juris- 
diction ceded as aforesaid will liberally afford to^ the servants of my 
State all reasonable and practicable facilities in view to the preven- 
tion of crimes, the apprehension of Criminals, the seizure of stolen 
property, and in view generally to the maintenance and promotion 
of peace and order. 

Dated at Junagadh Palace this Saniwat (Vikramajit) 1936, the 
12th of Ivartic Sud, Tuesday (oorresponding with) twenty-fifth day 
of November of the Christian Year one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-nine. 

(Signed ill Persian.) 

Mohobatkhaxji, 

Nawab, Junagadh State. 

(Junagadh ilgreement relating to the cession of criminal jurisdic- 
tion over railway lands.) 


APPENDIX XLIIL 

Agreement passed by His Highness Bahadurkhanji Mohobatkhanji, 
Nawab of Junagadh, on the one part, and Lieutenant-Colonel Charles 
Wodehouse, Acting Political Agent in Eathiawar, representing the 
British Government, on the other, regarding the cession to the British 
Government of criminal and certain civil jurisdiction over the lands 
made over for the purposes of the Junagadh extension of the 
Bhaviiagar-Goiidai Railway. 

Whereas the Nawab of Junagadh has undertaken to construct a 
metre-gauge raihvay from the Jetalsar Station of the Bhavnagar- 
Gondal Raihvay to Veraval, and whereas for the purposes of the 
proper administration and management of the affairs of the said 
Railway it is deemed expedient that criminal and certain civil juris- 
diction "(saving sovereignty rights) over the lands lying within His 
Highness' territory which are traversed by the Railway should be 
ceded to the Government of India, in the Political Department, His 
Highness the Nawab Bahadurkhanji Mohobatkhanji, of Junagadh, 
for himself, his heirs and successors, hereby cedes to the Government 
of India in the Political Department ail the criminal jurisdiction 
(saving sovereignty rights) possessed by him in the portions of his 
territories which have been assigned and made over by him for the 
purposes of the Junagadh State Railway, to be exercised by the 
Government of India in the Political Department for so long as the 
land may be required for the Railway, and to be restored to him 
or his heirs and successors when the land is no longer need.ed for the 
above purposes. 

2. It is to be understood that the authorities exercising the juris- 
diction ceded as aforesaid will liberally afford to the servants of his 



State ail reasonable and practicable facilities in view to the pr, vena- 
tion of crimes, the apprehension of criminals, the seizure of siolou 
property, and generally to the maintenance of peace and ordcM*. 

3. His Highness the Nawab Bahadurkhanji Mohobaikliaiiji, oi; 
Jiinagadli, also agrees that all suits of a civil nature broiighi against 
the Juiiagadh State llailway respecting the loss of or damage to goods 
or injury to person within the Eailway limits and cases of a civil 
nature arising out of the application of the Eailway Act over the 
said limits, shall be heard and decided in due course in the Kathiawar 
Political. Agency Courts.,^ 

4. Provided always that the Eailway Manager shall represent the 
Eailway in such suits and not the proprietary State of Junagadlp 
and that any decrees that may be passed shall be executed against the 
Eailway property and not against the proprietary State of Juiiagadh. 

5. Provided also that all other civil jurisdiction wdthin the limits 
of the said Juiiagadh Eailway, shall continue and be exercised as 
heretof O'3'e hy the Juiiagadh State, 

6. His Highness the Kaiivab Bahadurkhanji Mohobatkhanji, of 
Junagadh, distinctly wishes it to be understood that the cession of 
jurisdiction hereb}- made is subject to the proviso that the cession 
above agreed to shall not be a bar to the Junagadh Durbar being held 
entitled to the benefits of any orders, general or special, that may 
be passed by the Government of India with regard to railway juris- 
diction in Native States similarly circumstanced. 

Bahadubkhanji, 

Nawab of Junagadh. 

Junagadh Palace, 

The 31st October, 1886. 

C. WoDEHOusE, Colonel, 

Acting Political Agent. 

Rajkot, 

The 13th November, 1886. 

(Agreement by the Nawuib of Junagadh regarding the cession of full 
criminal and certain civil jurisdiction over the Jetalsar-Veraval 
Section of the Eailway.) 


APPENDIX XLIV. 

- Whereas the Nawab of Junagadh has undertaken to construct a 
metre-gauge railway from the Shahpur Station of the Junagadh 
Integral Eailway to Kutiana and whereas for the purposes of the 
proper administration and management of the affairs of the said 
railway, it is deemed expedient that criminal and certain civil juris- 
diction (saving sovereignty rights) over the lands lying wdthin His 
Highness^ territory, w’hich are traversed by the railway should be 
ceded to the Government of India in the Political Department, His 
Highness the Nawab Sir Easulkhanji Mohobatkhanji of Junagadh 
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for himself, his heirs and successors, hereby cedes to the Government 
of India in the Political Department ail the Criminal jurisdiction 
(saving sovereignty rights) possessed by him in the portions of his 
territories, which have been assigned and made over by him for the 
purposes of the Shahpur-Elutiana^ extension to be exeicised by the 
Government of India in the Political Department for so long as the 
land may be required for the railway and to be restored to him or 
his heirs and successors when the land is no longer needed for the 
above purposes. 

2. It is to be understood that the authorities exercising the juris- 
diction ceded as aforesaid w’ill liberally afford to the servants of his 
State all reasonable and practicable facilities in view to the preven- 
tion of crimes, the apprehension of criminals, the seizure of stolen 
property and generally to the maintenance of peace and order. 

3. His Highness the Nawab Sir Easulkhanji Mohobatkhanji of 
Junagadh also agrees that all suits of a civil nature brought against 
the Shahpur-Kutiana extension respecting the loss or damage to goods 
^or injury to person within the railway limits and cases of a civil 
nature arising out of the application of the Railway Act over the 
said limits shall be heard and decided in due course in the Kathiawar 
Political Agency Courts. 

4. Provided always that the Railway Manager shall represent the 
Railway in such suits and not the Proprietary State of Junagadh, 
and that any decrees that may be passed shall be executed against 
the railway property and not against the proprietary State of 
Junagadh. 

5. Provided also that all other Civil jurisdiction within the limits 
of the said Shahpur-Kutiana extension shall continue and be exer- 
cised as heretofore by the J unagadh State. 

6. His Highness the Nawab Sir Rasulkhanji Mohobatkhanji of 
Junagadh distinctly wishes it to be understood that the cession of 
jurisdiction hereby made is subject to the proviso that the cession 
above agreed to shall not be a bar to the Junagadh Durbar being 
held entitled to the benefits of any orders, general or special, that 
may be passed by the Government of India with regard to railway 
jurisdiction in Native States similarly circumstanced. 

Nawab of Junagadh. 

Junagadh Palace, 

18th June, 1910. 

C, H. A. Hill, I.C.S., 

Agent to the Governor Kathiawar. 

(Agreement passed by His Highness Sir Rasulkhanji Mohobatkhanji, 
G.C.S.I., Nawab of Junagadh, on the one part and C. H. A. Hill, 
Esquire, C.I.E., I.C.S., Agent to His Excellency the Governor 
in Kathiawar, representing the British Government, on the other, 
regarding the cession to the British Government of criminal and 
cei'tain civil jurisdiction over the lands made over for the pur- 
poses of the Shahpur-Kutiana extension of the Junagadh Integral 
Railway.) 
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APPENDIX XLV. 

Whereas the Junagadh State has undertaken to construct a metre- 
gauge railway from the Junagadh Station of the Junagadh State 
Railway to Yisavadar and whereas for the purposes of the proper 
administration and management of the affairs of the said railway, 
it is deemed expedient that criminal and certain civil jurisdiction 
(saving sovereignty rights) over the lands lying wdthin the Junagadh 
State territory which are traversed by the railway should be ceded 
to the Government of India in the Political Department, the Adminis- 
trator, on behalf of His Highness the minor Nawab Mahabatkhanji 
Rasulkhanji of Junagadh, his heirs and successors, hereby cedes to 
the Government of India in the Political Department all the criminal 
jurisdiction (saving sovereignty rights) possessed by him in the 
portions of his territories which have been assigned and made over 
by him for the purposes of the Junagadh-Yisavadar Section to be 
exercised by the Government of India in the Political Department 
for so long as the land may be required for the railway and to be 
restored to the minor Naw'ab Mahabatkhanji or his heirs and 
successors, when the land is no longer needed for the above purposes. 

2. It is to be understood that the authorities exercising the juris- 
diction ceded as aforesaid, will liberally afford to the servants of 
the Junagadh State all reasonable and practicable facilities in view 
to the prevention of crimes, the apprehension of criminals, the seizure 
of stolen property and generally to the maintenance of peace and 
order. 

3. The i^dministrator also agrees that all suits of a civil nature 
brought against the Junagadh-Yisavadar Section respecting the loss 
or damage to goods or injury to person within the railway limits 
and cases of a civil nature arising out of the application of the 
Railway Act over the said limits shall be heard and decided in due 
course in the Kathiawar Political Agency Courts. 

4. Provided always that the Railway Manager shall represent the 
Railway in such suits and not the proprietary State of Junagadh 
and that any decrees that may be passed shall be executed against 
the railway property and not against the proprietary State of 
Junagadh. 

5. Provided also that all other civil jurisdiction within the limits 
of the said Junagadh-Yisavadar Section shall continue and be exercised 
as heretofore by the Junagadh State. 

6. The xldministrator distinctly wishes it to be understood that the 
cession of the jurisdiction hereby made is subject to the proviso that 
the cession above agreed to shall not be a bar to the Junagadh Durbar 
being held entitled to the benefits of any orders, general or special, 


that may be passed by the Government of India with regard to laih^aj' 
jurisdiction in Native States similarly circumstanced. 

L. Eobebtson, I.C.S., 

Administrator, Junagadli State. 

J. Sladen", I.C.S., 

Administrator’s Office, Agent to the Governor, Xathia^^ai. 

Junagadh, 

31st August, 1912. 

(Agreement passed by Lawrence Eobertsori, Lsquire, i.C.S., Admiriis- 
"^trator, Junagadh State, hereinafter cailed^ the “ Administrator ” 
(which term shall include all persons hereinafter duly appointed 
by the Government of Bombay to perform duties of Administrator) 
on the one part, and J. Sladen, Esquire, I.C.S., Agent to His 
Excellency the Governor in Kathiawar, representing the British 
Government, on the other, regarding the cession to the British 
Government of criminal and certain civil jurisdiction over the 
lands made over for the purposes of the Junagadh-Yisavaclar 
Section of the Junagadh State Eailway.) 


APPENDIX XLVI. 

Whereas the Junagadh State has undertaken to construct a metre- 
gauge railway from the Yeraval Station of the Junagadh State Eail- 
way to Talala and whereas, for the purposes of the proper adminis- 
tration and management of the affairs of the said Eailway, it is 
deemed expedient that criminal and certain civil jurisdiction (saving 
sovereignty rights) over the lands lying within the Junagadh Slate 
territory, which are traversed by the railway, should be ceded to 
the Government of India in the Political Department, the Adminis- 
trator, on behalf of His Highness the minor Nawab Mahabatkhanji 
Easulkhanji of Junagadh, his heirs and successors, hereby cedes to 
the Government of India in the Political Department all the 
criminal jurisdiction (saving sovereignty rights) possessed by him 
in the portions of his territories, which have been assigned and made 
over by him for the purposes of the Yeraval-Talala section to be 
exercised by the Government of India in the Political Department 
for so long as the land may be required for the Eailway and to be 
restored to the minor Nawab Mahabatkhanji or his heirs and 
successors, when the land is no longer needed for the above purposes. 

2. It is to be understood that the authorities exercising the juris- 
diction ceded as aforesaid, will liberally afford to the servants of 
the Junagadh State all reasonable and practicable facilities in view 
to the pieveiition of ciiines, the apprehension of criminals, the seizure 
of stolen property and generally to the maintenance of peace and 
order. 

3. The Administrator also agrees that all suits of a civil nature 
brought against the Yeraval-Talala section respecting the loss of or 
damage to goods or injury to persons within the railway limits and 
cases of a civil nature,^ arising out of the application of the Eailwav 
Act over the said limits, shall be heard and decided in due course 
111 the Kathiawar Political Agency Courts. 
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4. Piwided always that the Bailway Manager shall represent the 
railway in such suits and not the proprietary State o£ Junagadh, 
■and that any .decrees that may be'- passed shall be executed against; 
the railway property and not against the proprietary State of 
Jimagadh. 

5. Provided also that all other civil jurisdiction within the limits 
of the said Veravai-Talala section shall continue and be exercised as 
heretofore by the Jimagadh State. 

6. The Administrator distinctly wishes it to be understood that the 
cession of the jurisdiction hereby made is subject to the proviso that 
the cession above iigreed to shall not be a bar to the Junagadh Durbar 
being held entitled to tile benefits of any orders, general or special, 
that may be passed by the Government of India with regard to rail- 
way jurisdiction in Native States similarly circumstanced. 

H. D. Eendvll, I.C.S., 
Administrator, 

Ju nagadli State. 

Administrator’s Office, 

12th February, 1918. 

(Agreement passed by Hugh Davey Renclall, Esquire, I.C.S,, Adminis- 
trator, Junagadh State, hereinafter called the “ Administrator ’■ 
(which term shall include all persons hereafter duly appointed 
by the Government of Bombay to perform the duties of Adminis- 
trator) on the one part and E. Maconochie, Esquire, C.S.L, 
I.C.S., Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar, representing the 
British Government, on the other, regarding the cession to the 
British Government of criminal and certain civil jurisdiction 
over the lands made over for the purposes of the Veraval-Talala 
Section of the Junagadh State Eailway/) 


APPENDIX XLVIL 

Whereas the Nawab of Junagadh has undertaken to construct a 
metre-gauge railway from the Talala Station of the Junagadh State 
Eailu'ay to Jambur, and whereas for the purposes of the proper 
administration and management of the affairs of the said railway, 
it is deemed expedient that criminal and certain civil jurisdiction 
(saving sovereignty rights) over the lauds lying within His High- 
ness’s territory which are traversed by the railway, should be ceded 
to the Government of India, in the Political Department, His High- 
ness the Nawab Mahabatkhanji Easuikhanji of Junagadh, for himself, 
his heirs and successors, hereby cedes to the Government of India in 
the Political Department all the criminal jurisdiction (saving 
sovereignty rights) possessed by him in the portions of bis territories, 
which have been assigned and made over by him for the purposes 
of the Talala-Jainbur section to be exercised by the Government of 
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India in the Political Department for so long as the land may be 
required for the railway and to be restored to him or his heirs and 
successors when the land is no longer needed for the above purposes. 

2. It is to be understood that the authorities exercising the juris- 
diction ceded as aforesaid will liberally afford to the servants of his 
State all reasonable and practicable facilities in view to the preven- 
tion of crimes, the apprehension of criminals, the seizure of stolen 
property and generally to the maintenance of peace and order. 

3. His Highness the Hawab Mahabatkhanji Rasulkhanji of 
Jimagadh also agrees that all suits of a civil nature brought against 
the Talala-Jambur section respecting the loss of or damage to goods 
or injury to persons within the railway limits and cases of a civil 
nature, arising out o-f the application -of the Railway Act over the 
said limits, shall be heard and decided in due course in the Kathiawar 
Political Agency Courts. 

4. Provided always that the Railway Manager shall represent the 
railway in such suits and not the proprietary State of Junagadh, 
and that any decrees that may be passed shall be executed against 
the railway property and not against the proprietary State of 
Junagadh. 

6. Provided also that all other civil jurdsdictio-n within the limits 
of the said Talala-Jambur section shall continue and be exercised as 
heretofore by the Junagadh State. 

6. His Highness the Nawab Mahabatkhanji Rasulkhanji of 
Junagadh distinctly wishes it to be understood that the cession of 
jurisdiction hereby made is subject to the proviso that the cession 
above agreed to shall not be a bar to the Jimagadh Durbar being 
held entitled to the benefits of any orders general or special, that 
may be passed by the Government of India with regard to railway 
jurisdiction in Native States similarly circumstanced. 


Junagadh Palace, 
22nd April, 1920. 


Mahabat Khax, 

^ .Nawab of Junagadh. 


(Agreement passed by Bfis Highness Mahabatkhanji Rasulkhanji of 
Junagadh on the one part and E. Maconoehie, Esquire, C.S.I., 
T.C.S., Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar, representing the 
British Government, on the other, regarding the cession to the 
British Government of criminal and certain civil jurisdiction 
over the lands made over for the purposes of the Taiala-Jambur 
Section of the Junagadh State Railway.) 
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APPENDIX XLVIIL 

Whereas the Nawab of Junagadh has undertaken to eonstruet a 
metre-gauge railway from the Jambur Station of the Junagadh Btale 
Railway to Prachi Road, arid whereas for the purposes of the proper 
a dminist ration and management of the affairs of the said railway, 
it is deemed expedient that criminal and certain civil jurisdiction 
(saving sovereignty rights) over the lands lying within His Highness' 
territory which are traversed by the railway, should be ceded to the 
Government of India in the Political Department, His Highness 
the Naw^ab Mahabatkhanji Rasulkhanji of Junagadh, for himself, 
his heirs and successors, hereby cedes to the Government of India in 
Political Department all the criminal jurisdiction (saving sovereignty 
rights) possessed by him in the portions of his territories, which have 
been assigned and made over by him for the purposes of the Jambur- 
Prachi Road section to be exercised by the Government of India in 
the Political Department for so long as the land may be required 
for the railway and to be restored to him or his heirs and successors 
when the land is no longer needed for the above purposes. 

2. It is to be understood that the authorities exercising the jurisdic- 
tion ceded as aforesaid will liberally a.fford to the servants of his 
State all reasonable and practicable facilities in view to the preven- 
tion of crimes, the apprehension of criminals, seizure of stolen 
property and generally to the maintenance of peace and order. 

3. His Highness the Nawab Mahabatkhanji Rasulkhanji of 
Junagadh also agrees that all suits of a civil nature brought against 
the Jambur-Prachi Road section respecting the loss or damage to 
goods or injury to persons within the railway limits and cases of 
a civil nature arising out of the application of the Railway Act 
over the said limits shall be heard and decided in due course in the 
Kathiaw^ar Political Agency Courts. 

4 Provided always that the Railway Manager shall represent the 
railway in such suits and not the proprietary State of Junagadh, 
and that any decrees that may be passed shall be executed against 
the raihvay property and not against the proprietary State of 
Junagadh. 

5. Provided also that all other civil jurisdiction within the limits 
of the said Jambur-Prachi Road section shall continue and be exer- 

. cised as heretofore by the Junagadh State. 

6. His Highness the ‘ Nawab Mahabatkhanji Rasulkhanji of 
Junagadh distinctly wishes it to be understood that the cession ^ of 
jurisdiction hereby made is subject to* the proviso that the cession 
above agreed to shall not be a bar to the Junagadh Durbar being 
held entitled to the benefits of any orders, general or special, that 
may be passed by the Government of India wnth regard to railway 
jurisdiction in Native States similarly circumstanced. 

Mahabat Khan, 

Nawab of Junagadh. 


11th November, 1923. 
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(Agreement passed by His Highness Mahabatkhanji Basulkhanji, 
iNawab of Junagadh, on the one part and Lieut. -Colonel W. M. P. 
Wood, CU.E., Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar, representing 
the Hi'itish Government, on the other, regarding the cession to 
the Lritish Government of criminal and certain civil jurisdiction 
over the lands made over for the purposes of the Jainhur-Prach; 
Koad bection of the Junagadh State Pail way.) 


No. J/79 of .1917. 


Memorandum : — 


AP.PENDIX XLIX 

Kathiawar Political Aaency, 

Eajkot. 

ISth October, 191 ; 


With reference' to the first part of question No. 3 discussed by the 
wpresentatives of the States of Nawanagar, Bhavnagar, Dhraiigadhra 
Moivi and Gondal with the Agent to the Governor, Kathiawar at 

to f 19th Mai-ch, 191V, the States of Classes I 

to IV are informed that on a very careful consideration of the ca=e 
Goiiinment have decided that jurisdiction in criminal matters over 

Agent j Coiu Ls. Government are, however, willing to allow the State 
Couits to take cognizance of offences committed by the men of the 
Agency I ohee which are unconnected with their official dutieT subject 
to the piior sanction of the Agent to the Governor Kalin'!.,/ ^ i 
subject also to a power being vested in him to wPbrh.f^ f’ 
and to transfer them to an Agency Court' '”thdiaw such eases 

To be shown to the States of Classes I to IV. 

By Order, 

B ■ C. GoviNDEisr, 

For Personal Assistant to the Agent 
Copy, with compliments, to:- K^*hiawar. 

The Superintendent, Agency Police, Kathiawar. 


No. 207 of 1917. 


Eajkot, 

n f , , 20th October, 1917. 

Peanlal Vaedhman', 
state Vakil, 
Junagadli. 
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TRIPURA. 

The reply to this question is reserved. Generally it nmy be .vaid tbat 
States should be allowed to retain civil, criminal and fiscal jurisdiction 
over lands, occupied by railways in their territories, except on oceasinns 
of emergency and for Imperial strategic reasons. 


CAfVIBAY. 

Here, as in the case of 5 (a) and 5 (b), the State would prefer this 
question to be considered in the light of general representatimis that 
are going to be made by the more important States. 


MORVI, 

It is submitted that the exercise of civil and criminal jui'isdiction by 
the Government of India over railway lands should be confined to rail- 
way administration purposes only. Attention is drawn to the departures 
pointed out in the Appendix hereto annexed.*'" 


PUDUKKOTTAI. 

The Pudukkottai Durbar have recently ceded jurisdiction over the 
land acquired within the State for the Trichinopoly-Pudukkottai- 
Karaikkudy branch of the South Indian Railway Company. The 
Durbar have no actual experience of the difficulties and inconveniences 
that may be caused to the State as a result of the cession of the 
jurisdiction as the railway is just now under construction and the line 
is to be opened for traffic hereafter. It is however expected that the 
inconvenience of the State being cut into two pieces as it were by the 
intervention of a foreign jurisdiction will be great. There are also 
the loss of territory and of prestige which are not unimportant con- 
siderations that weigh with the Durbar and should, they believe, 
weigh also with the Paramount Power. The Durbar do not believe that 
the obstacles to the retrocession by the Government of India of the 
jurisdiction back to the State are insurmountable. If it is necessary 
in general interests, the British Government may have police juris- 
diction over the line and all other jurisdictions may be ceded back to 
the State. It may be mentioned here that the civil and criminal Courts 
in the State have been modelled on exactly British lines in all respects 
and the Civil and Criminal Procedure Codes of British India have 
also been introduced as law in the State mutatis wutandn. I have 
not taken the trouble to set forth at considerable length the difficulties 
and inconveniences that are likely to be caused to the State as a con- 
sequence of its having had to cede a large area in the centre of the 

* Tide Appendix “ B ” after the Replies of the Wankaner, Wadhwan, Muli, Kotda 
Sangani, Sayla, Thanadeoli and Malia States. 
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State as they are not peculiar to this State alone and other States 
which have a similar grievance with us would have familiarised you 
%vith the grounds on which objection is taken to the policy pursued by 
the Government of India in this respect. 

While we are on the question of railway, the Durbar vrould also 
represent that the State should be given a share of the net profits 
obtained by the liailway Company now and the Government of India 
later on by the railway being taken across the State as the State 
subjects contribute to the income under this head. 


RADHANPUR. 

There is no existing railway line within the State, but there is a 
Government project of connecting a broad gauge trunk line known as 
the Bombay Sind Connection Eailway. A survey had been made so 
far back as 1921 but the line has not been constructed. The Baroda 
State is also contemplating the extension of their line from Harij to 
Sami. As regards jurisdiction, the Government of India have approved 
the proposal of the State that the jurisdiction of the State should 
remain over such part of the proposed line as falls in the State terri- 
tory. The question of jurisdiction about the Sind Railway has not 
been settled, but the State is emphatically of opinion that if in future 
a Sind line is constructed the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
line passing in the State should remain with the State. 


DANTA. 

I have nothng to add to what may be represented by the other States. 


MAIHAR. 

In as much as the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes 
on the 20th August, 1924, has made some recommendation, the State 
depends much on w'hat the Chamber through its legal adviser puts 
before the Committee on this head. 


RAJKOT. 

The railway jurisdiction, as far as I know, is considered by the 
Government a,s of Imperial necessity and we believe that the Govern- 
ment with Imperial consideration sometimes advises States and other 
private agencies to allow a particular line to run through their terri- 
tory, though the said intervention may be most injurious to the State 
through which it passes; but such considerations which the Govern- 
ment have, and w^hicii are dubbed as Imperial, are not known to any- 
body except the Government. The States have on 20th August of 1924 
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jointly submitted, in the form of a resolution to the Viceroy, to cede 
them back the jurisdiction over lands occupied by railways passing 
through their States’ territory. I personally cannot indite anything, 
for I am feeling the necessity of knowing the Govermnent’s ideas 
about their existing policy of taking railways in general or some par^ 
ticiilar line only, as Imperial routes; and also the Government’s inten- 
tions in treating railways generally with Imperial considerations, then 
only d can with precision say how our railways should be treated and 
our jurisdiction on them be given to us. Naturally in our own rights 
we should like to retain what is genuinely ours, and the handing over 
of such jurisdiction with many alternatives suggested by the Committee, 
is agreeable to me. 


SACHIN. 

The remarks printed in Annexure A do not apply to my State as it 
does not own any railway or any part of a railway. But what I have 
to say is that lands which had been ceded by my State to the British 
Government for the B.B. & C.I. Bailway should not be considered to 
be wholly outside the State’s jurisdiction for purposes of arresting 
offenders who take refuge on this land from State territory. I should 
further like to draw attention to some correspondence from the Political 
Agent, Surat, regarding Guards of Honour in station limits. I con- 
sider the order to inform Superintendent of Police, Baiiways, to be 
very humiliating, as the station is in my limits and there should not 
be any objection to my sending a Guard of Honour for complimentary 
purposes. It has always been done and there has never been any 
trouble. It is very humiliating for a State to give intimation to send 
its men to a place which actually belongs to it. Correspondence 
attached. 


COPY. 

No. A.D.M. (P) 8. 

From A. M. Macmillan, Esq., I.C.S., Political Agent, Surat, to Major 
His Highness Nawab Seedee Ibrahim Mahomed Yakutkhan, Muba- 
zarat Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur, Nawab of Sachin. 

' ■ Surat,' 

20th February, 1924. 

My Friend Subject Guards of Honour. 

I am directed to state that it has been reported to Government that 
States frequently send Guards of Honour to railway stations in British 
territory, either to receive their rulers or by way of compliment, to 
distinguished visitors from other States, without giving any previous 
intimation either to the Bailw’ay Police or to any other Government 
officiai. 

2. Although no difficulty has in practice arisen from this custom, ^ it 
is regarded as technically incorrect, and the Government is of opinion 
that it would be preferable that the States should, as a matter of 
courtesy, give previous notice to the Superintendent of the Railway 
Police. 
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tl 1 have the honour therefoi*e to request you to be so goocl as to 
notify the Railway Police authorities conceriipd, before detaH^ 
Guards of Honour to the platforms of railway .stations in British 
India, either to receive the Rulers of the States to which the guards 
belong or by way of compliment to distinguished visitors. 

I am, ^ 

■ A. M. Macmillan, 

Political Agent, 

" ^ v,. Surat, 


GOPY. 

‘No. 44 of 1924. Dumas, 

1st March, 1924. 

From Major His Highness Nawab Seedee Ibrahim Mahomed Yakut- 
khan, Mubazarat Daula Hasrat Jung Bahadur, Nawab of Sachin, 
to x\. M. Macmillan, Esq., I.C.S., Collector and Political Agent, 
Surat. 

Your No,. A.D.M. (P) 8 of 20th February, 1924. 

Subject:— Guaeds OF Honour. 

My Fi-iend, 

I have the honour to inquire if the order referred to is merely for 
railway stations actually in British territory or also for railway 
stations within Indian State limits. For instance, are the stations of 
Yedehha, Udhna and Sachin to be considered as stations within British 
limits or Sachin limits, as they ail three lie actually within the limits 
of the Sachin State. 

Believe me, &c., 

Ibrahim Khan, 

Nawab of Sachin, 

Major, A.D.C. 


COPY. 

No. A.I).M. (P) 8. 

From A. M. Macmillan, Esq., I.C. S., Political Agent, Surat, to Major 
His Highness Nawab Seedee Ibrahim Mahomed Yakutkhan, Miiba- 
zarat Daula Nasrat Jung Bahadur, Naw^ab of Sachin. 

Surat, ■ 

■ 28th June, 1924. 

SuiUEcr P rocedure to be followed when Indian States detail 
Guards of Honours to Platforms of Railway Stations in British 
India. 

My Friend, 

I am directed to state that the Government Orders communicated in 
this Office No- A.D.M. (P) 8, dated the 20th February, 1924, apply 
only to railway stations in British territory. As regards raihvay 
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stations in the territories of Indian States, such notice is not nt>c(;ssarv 
but it would be convenient if, whenever possible, the Eaihvav Poliw 

are warned, in advance.' 

' I', am,' &c., ; ■ ■■ 

■ ■ , A. M. Macmillan', 

Political Agent, 

Surat. 


SAWANHWAD!. 

.There is no railway in the Sawantwadi State territory, and owing to 
the peculiar geographical position of the State there is no prospect of 
such an event in the future also. Therefore, the Sawantwadi Durbar 
would refrain from expressing any views on this matter and reserves 
its opinion on this (question until the occurrence of such a contingency. 


WANKANER. SAYLA. 

■ WADHWAN. THANADEOLI... 

MULf. MALI A. 

KOTDA SANGANI. 

The question about the exercise of jurisdiction over lands requires to 
be dealt with in the following two aspects: — 

(1) To what extent the Eailway owning States should he allow'ed to 

permanently retain the jurisdiction wdiere they, at present, 
exercise it ? . . . 

(2) To what extent the retrocession of jurisdiction should he made 

to the States w^ho ceded the lands for the Eailway purposes '? 

The present summary deals with the question in its first aspect only. 
But a settlement of that phase of the question, without considering it 
in the second, w^ould not be a complete solution. It would, therefore, 
be premature to ask for any remarks on the merits of the summary 
relating to the first aspect only without formulating a scheme on the 
second. If both the phases of the question are to be settled on the same 
lines, it is necessary that they should both he handled side by side. 

^'My own view is that retrocession of jurisdiction should be made to 
the States who have ceded the lands for the Eailway purposes without 
receiving any compensation for the lands so ceded. 

If the summary is to be considered merely from the fiscal point of 
view as indicated in para. 2 of the Annexure A, attached with the 
Questionnaire, the States urge that the exercise of jurisdiction by an 
authority other than the State owning the land, should be restricted 
to purposes of Eailway administration only, so that the States owning 
the land should have the full and free exercise of all the fiscal rights 
over their railway lands. Adverting to the remark that the Govern- 
ment make no profit by applying to the ceded lands certain fiscal 

* This paragraph is included only in the replies of Wadhwan, Say la and Thanadeoli 
States 
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measures referred to therein, it has to be stated that Eaihvay adminis- 
tration have been deriving revenues from sources not contemplated at 
the time when the lands were ceded. To remedy tliis abuse, it should 
be made clear that any revenue which is not the legitimate adjunct of 
Railway administration should be handed over by the Railway adminis- 
tration to the State owning the fiscal rights over the lands. 

Pending the settlement of the question of the retrocession of jurisdic- 
tion over the Railway lands, it is hereby further urged that the exercise 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction by the Government of India over 
Railway lands be confined to Raiiw^ay administration purposes only 
in conformity wuth the tenor of the original cession. ’'‘‘All excesses 
such as those pointed out in Appendix B should be stopped, 

t N ote,— -Railway owning States may perhaps wish to considk* the 
question oi delegation of jurisdiction to themselves. 


APPENDIX B. 

Note on Raiway Jurisdiction. 

It will be noted that the question of jurisdiction over Railway lands 
in Indian State’s territory has been engaging the attention of the 
Chamber of Princes for some years past. The question was brought 
before the sessions of the Chamber on 10th of February, 1923, and was 
entrusted to a Sub-Committee {vide please pp. 94 to 98 of the Proceed- 
ings of the Meetings of the Chamber of February, 1923). The question 
being of great importance and rather intricate is still being discussed 
by the Sub-Committee with the Political Department of the Government 
of India as reported at pp. 37-38 of the Proceedings of the Meetings 
of the Chamber in November, 1926. It is hoped that the whole question 
of Railway jurisdiction will be adequately dealt with by the Indian 
States Committee and a solution will be found acceptable to the States 
and Government alike. The question of criminal jurisdiction, over 
which the Sub-Committee is cogitating, is, how'ever, more intricate than 
that of civil jurisdiction. This note is confined to the question of civil 
jurisdiction which some recent judgments of the Agency Courts have 
made it imperative to be dealt with separately. Before we come to the 
judgments above referred to we shall briefly deal wdth the history of 
the cession of civil jurisdiction over Railway lands in Kathiawar. 

In 1881 the Bhavnagar State ceded its civil jurisdiction in the 
following words : — 

I, the undersigned, Maharaja Thakore Saheb of Bhavnagar 
in Kathiaw^ar, hereby agree that all suits of a civil nature brought 
against the Bhavnagar-Gondal Railway respecting the loss of or 
damage to goods or injury to person wdthin the limits shall be 
heard and decided in due course in the Kathiawar Political 
Agency Courts. Provided always that the Railway Manager shall 
represent the Railway in such suits and not the proprietory States 

^ sentence is included only in the replies of Wankaner, Muli, Kotda Sangani and 

t Included only in reply of Muli State. 



and that any decree that may be passed shall be executed againsi: 
the Railway property and not against the said proprietory Stales. 

Provided also that all other civil jurisdiction within the limits 
of those portions of the Railway which pass through my territory 
shall continue and be exei'cised as heretofore by this State.'’ 

In 1886 the Jimagadh State ceded civil jurisdiction in the following 
W'Ords . 

“ 3. His Highness the Nawah Bahadurkhanji Mohabatkhanji of 
Junagadh also agrees that all suits of a civil nature brought 
against the Junagadh State Railway respecting the loss of or 
damage to goods, or injury to person within the Railway limits 
and cases of a civil nature arising out of the application of the 
Railway Act over the said limits shall be heard and decided in 
due course in the Kathiawar Political Agency Courts. 

4. Provided always that the Railway Manager shall represent the 
Railway in such suits and not the proprietory State of Juna- 
gadh, and that any decree that may be passed shall be executed 
against the Railway property and not against the proprietory 
State of Junagadh, 

'^ 5. Provided also that all other civil jurisdiction within the limits 
of the said J uriagadh Railway shall continue and be exercised 
as heretofore by the Junagadh State.” 

In 1887 His Highness the Jam Saheb ceded jurisdiction in the follow- 
ing words — 

“ I hereby agree on behalf of myself and my successors, to agree 
to delegate to the British Government my full civil and criminal 
jurisdiction short of sovereign rights over the proposed Railway 
line between Dhoraji and Porhandar and over any additions that 
may hereafter be made to t^he line in my territory.” 

Gondal and Porbandar ceded their jurisdictions by similar agree- 
ments. . , .. 

In slightly different wordings Wadhwan, Muli, Sayla, Lakhtar, 
Waiikaner and Morvi ceded their jurisdictions over the lands taken up 
for the Morvi State Railway ; so also did Dhrol, Kotharia, Gavaridad 
and Rajkot in 1888. Other States in Kathiawar also have from time 
to time ceded their jurisdiction to the Government over their lands 
situated in Railway limits. There is hardly any State of any import- 
ance in Kathiawar that has not ceded its jurisdiction to Government 
over its lands taken up for Railway purposes. Though sometimes the 
agreements were loosely wmrded the cession of jurisdiction has always 
been believed by the States as for Railway purposes only. 

It wdll be remembered that Jurisdiction was ceded in the last century 
to the Agency for purposes of convenience, efficiency and uniformity 
and with this object agreements were entered into with those States 
and Talukas through which Railway Lines passed. It is evident that 
the x^gency Courts hold only delegated authority for purposes strictly 
connected *with Railway Administration. It is ultra vires to exceed 
that authority and execute transferred decrees from British India 
which to be valid must be secured by the consent of the delegating 
authority. On the principle of reciprocity, State Courts and British 
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iiKlia CoutU cannot mutually execute decrees iiniess and until States 
cmicerned and the Government of India have by mutual consent 
entered into such agreements. By parity of reasoning, Agency Courts 
while exercising Kaihvay Jurisdiction .are State Courts holding dele- 
gated authority and further power ot* executing transferred decrees 
can be acquired only bj?- the consent of States concerned anu r.ne 
Government of India. 

This belief of the States tvas strongly supported by the decision of 
Their L{n'dships of the Privy Council tvho decided in the case of 
‘■Mahamniad Yusuf-iid-diu v. the Queen Ejnpress./’ that ''in spite of 
the cession of full civil and criminal jurisdiction the Eaihvay territoiv 
has never become part of British India, and is still part of the 
Nizam. They said " It is not suggested that the particular offence 
charged was committed on the Railway, or that it w'as in any way 
coimectcd with the administration of the Railway. Wha-t is sug- 
gested is that -in another part of India (at Simla) an offence w;a- 
committed in British territory and because the appellant 'was i.)bysicaily 
present on a portion of that line of Railway over w-liich juriscliction 
is given for the purpose of criminal and civil jurisdiction, he was 
open to criminal procedure for an offence committed clse^vhere. Their 
Lordships are of opinion that there is no foundation for any such 
claim, &c.’^ (vide I.L.R, 25 Calcutta, p. 20' at p. 33). 

The States had therefore ahvays believed that the jurisdiction vras 
ceded for Railway purposes only. Recently, ho-\vever, the Agency 
Courts have passed orders which are in direct conflict wdth the belief 
of the States, their rights and the above quoted decision of the Privy 
Council. 

In the matter of Execution application No. 57 of 1926, the Civil 
Subordinate Judge of Kathiawar, paisised the follow- ing order: — 

" To the Station Master, Wankaner, 

" Whereas the plaintiff named has filed an execution application 
to recover Rs. 97/ — from the defendants i/ou are hereby ordered to 
attach any consignynent that may be hooked from or receired at 
your Station in the name of the defendants or in the name of 
Bbaichand Kamalshi. The goods so attached Avill be sold by 
public auction and the sale proceeds held in deposit by this court 
for payment to the decree holder. (2) Intimation for attachment 
of goods may be given to this office.^^ 

The decree thus sought to be executed wnas not the decree of the 
Subordinate Judge of Kathiaw-ar, but of the Small Causes Court of 
Bombay. The learned Subordinate Judge ordered the execution of a 
transferred decree by the Wankaner Station Master by attachment of 
property which may or may not be wuthin his possession at the time 
of the receipt of the order. The Wankaner jStation Master wms thus 
sought to be made a bailiff of the court for attachment of property, 
wdiich pow'-er it is submitted, he cannot exercise. 

In another case (Small Cause No 67 of 1926) the Rajkot Station 
Master w'as ordered to stop delivery of 117 bags of ginger to the 
defendant in the case or to anybody else. 
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ii^ a Third cr4.se (S.C. iNo. 638 of 1927) an order was issued by the 
Sub-Judge for attaching 50 bags of potatoes out of a corisigsuneiU' of 
151 bags at the instance of a creditor of the consignor who bad con- 
signed it to seif, but endorsed the consignment for delivery to a third 
party. The third party came forward to take delivery of the whctie 
cfuisignment on the authority of the endorsement on the Uaihvay 
Ileceipt, but delivery of 50 bags had to be refused on account of the 
Court's order. 

In a Fourth case (Ex. app. Tsio. 323 of 1927) an order was passed for 
issuing a warrant of arrest of the Judgment debtor executable at Piajkoi 
junction, Eajkot Civil Station and all Stations ou the Morvi Iiaihrai/, 
the Court admitting in the body of the order that neither the debtor'’s 
person nor his property were then in the jurisdiction of the Court. 
{Vide copy of the order App. B.l.) 

In the Fifth case judgment in which is attached herewith (App. B/2) 
the learned Judicial Commissioner reversed the order of the lower court 
w'bo had dismissed the execution application holding that the debtor 
resides in the territory of Jamnagar State and has no property within 
the jurisdiction of this court.’' 

It is submitted that the decisoin of the learned Sub-Judge was 
correct. 

In Kathiaw-ar the law relating to the execution of outside decrees 
transferred for execution of Kathiawar courts was expounded by 
Mr. H. D. Eendall, the then Judicial Assistant in a case reported in 
20 Kathiawar Law Reports pp. 4-9. 

In that case a decree of the Bombay High Court was sought to be 
■executed in the Agency area and warrants of arresting them had been 
issued although the defendants were not residing within the Agency 
jurisdiction. In setting aside the order Mr. Rendail said:-— - 

In my opinion the record does not show or imply that the 
Bombay High Court directed such warrants to be issued or autho- 
rized their issue; and unless that be proved by evidence or unless 
the appellants are proved to be residing in Paliad nowg or unless 
an order be obtained from the High Court under Section 39 (d) on 
the ground that appellants are roving residents evading execution, 
I believe that the Lower Court’s order is without jurisdiction and 
therefore wholly void.” 

The above dictum of Mr. Rendail continued to be followed in Kathia- 
war and aioparently in the case which went up in revision to Mr. 
Murphy the present Judicial Commissioner, the learned Subordinate 
Judge accepted that dictum as correct; the learned Judicial Commis- 
sioner, however, reversed that decision and held prima facie, there- 
fore, the Sub-Judge had power to execute the decree. Though he does 
not quote it, his order is reminiscent of Section 39, but that section of 
Civil Procedure Code regulates the procedure of the court which 
passed the decree and not that of the executing court and the decree 
was presumably sent for execution under Section 39 (clause d) ” (Copy 
of the judgment is herewith attached and Marked B/2.) 

It is submitted that the decision of the learned Judicial Commis- 
sioner is not correct. There coiild be, no presumption of a decree 
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having boeii transferred under Section 39 (clause d). That section 
runs as follows : — 

^^ 39 _( 1 ) The Court which passed a decree may, on the applica- 
tion of the decree-holder, send it for executiGn to another court— - 
(a) If the person against whom the decree is passed actiially and 
voluntarily resides or carries on business, or personally works 
for gain, within the local limits of the jurisdiction of such other 
courts, or 

‘‘ (h) If such person has not property within the local limits of the 
jurisdiction of the Court which passed the decree sufficient to 
satisfy such decree and has property within the local limits of 
the jurisdiction of such other court, or 
'' (c) If the decree directs the sale or delivery of immovable 
property, situate outside the local limits of the jurisdiction of 
the Court which passed it, or 

‘'(d) If the Court which ^mssed the decree eomiders for any other 
reasoiT, which it shall record in writing ^ that the decree should 
be executed by such other Court,” 

It is submitted that the ruling that it may be presumed that the 
decree was sent for execution under clause (d) is erroneous. Pre- 
sumption of the application of an exceptional clause like clause {d) 
which requires reasons to he recorded in writing is wholly contrary to 
the spirit of Section 39 and its other clauses. Clause (d) is appar- 
ently meant only for persons evading arrest as Mr. Eendall has laid 
down in his judgment. It cannot possibly have been meant for persons 
not residing within the jurisdiction of the executing court. To issue 
warrants for arrest of persons not residing within the Railway juris- 
diction, but meant as catch traps for arresting people who may some- 
time happen to pass on the Railway Line is rather disquieting, to put 
it mildest. The States never ceded jurisdiction for such purposes. 
Besides that the question of executing decrees transferred from outside 
the Kathiawar Political Agency Courts is not a question of merely the 
exercise of civil and criminal jurisdiction. It is a question of 
sovereign lights. If to-day decrees of the Bombay Small Causes Court 
or Bomibay High Court may be executed within Railway limits of lands 
belonging to Indian States and which as Their Lordships of the Privy 
Council have laid down is territory on which the railway is locally 
built', part of the dominion of the Indian States ” to-morrow decrees 
of other states and other courts also may be transferred and made 
executable on our Railway lands without* any reference to the States 
whose jurisdiction is thus being encroached upon. 

The learned Judicial Commissioner has laid some stress on the 
Notification of the Government of* India but such wordings of the 
Notification cannot give powers which are not ceded by the States. 
Once more, to quote Their Lordships. It is important to observe that 
the Notification upon which the learned Judges in India appeared to 
have relied could itself give no such authority. Even if in more 
extensive terms^ than in fact are included in the Notification it had 
purported to give jurisdiction, as the stream can rise no higher than 
its source, that Notification can only give authority to the extent to 
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which the sovereign of that territory has permitted the British Govern- 
ment to make that Notification (25 CaL at p. 31). 

^ The interpretation put by the learned Judicial Commissioner is, it 
is submitted, not correct, as it militates against the decision of the 
highest tribunal in the Empire. 

As the sole purpose of the cession of jurisdiction was to vest one 
Central authority with Civil and Criminal jurisdiction over KaiIway 
limits and for Railway purposes, it is clear that that jurisdiction 
cannot be extended beyond its legitimate sphere and it is submitted 
that orders should be issued restricting the territorial and personal 
jurisdiction strictly to Railw^ay limits and to Railway purposes that 
are strictly such, thus excluding execution of transferred deci'ees and 
adjudication of causes arising beyond Railway limits and also of causes 
not connected with Railway working. 
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APPENDIX B/1. 

In the CoiTET of Civil Judge, Kathiawar, 

Civil Execution Application No. 353 of 1927. 

Order. 

Mr. Chinoy said in the course of his address that he did not think 
that the Darkhast was time barred. He only pressed his request to be 
allowed about a month’s time to move the Bombay High Court whose 
decree is in the present case sought to be executed for an order to 
cancel the order transferring the decree to this Court for execution. 
Mr. Shroff opposed the request and urged that if time is given security 
should be taken. I would have demanded secAuity if the dehtod^ 
person or propertij were just now in the jnriidfetion of this Court. 
But as it is not so I allow the debtor time up to the 15th January, 
1928, and also direct that if this Court receives by then no intimation 
from the transferring High Court cancelling the transference ordei", 
execution will issue on that day. 7'’ he warrants of arrest will relate 
only to Rajkot Civil Station, Rajkot Junction, and all stations on the 
M or vi Bail way. 

H. N. Gosalia. 

Civil Sub-Judge, Kathiawar. 

APPENDIX B/2. 

In the Court of Judicial Commissioner, Western India States Agf^stoy, 
Civil Bevisioii No. 20 of 1927. 

Prabhudas Mobanlal k Co., Bombay, Applicant. 

V. 

Bharmal Kachra of Nawagam, under Jamnagar, Respondent. • 

The applicant has a decree of the Small Cause Court, Bombay, for 
Rs. 731 against the opponent which has been transferred for execution 
to the court of Sub- Judge, Kathiawar. 
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On an application for execution being made, the learned Sub-Judge 
dismissed it holding that the debtor resides in the territory of Jam- 
nagar State and has no property within the jurisdiction of this Court 
and that therefore no warrant can be executed against him. 

Ilut the decree-hoider^s case was that though the judgment- deb tor 
resides within Jamnagar State and has no property within the Sub- 
Judge Court’s jurisdiction, he frequents the Eailway lands, over which 
the Sub-Judge does exercise jurisdiction and he accordingly sought 
execution by judgment-debtor’s arrest and detention in Civil Jail. 

Under Notification No. 483, of 3rd October, 1924, the Governor 
General in Council exercises full and exclusive jurisdiction over the 
Railway lands at Eajkot and by Notification No. 487 of the same date, 
applying the Civil Procedure Code to the said lands ; Item No. 24 (3), 
any decree passed by a Civil Court in British India . . . may if it 

cannot be executed within the jurisdiction of any Court by which it 
was passed, be executed in the manner herein provided within the juris- 
diction of any Court in the liailway limits. 

Prima facie therefore, the Sub- Judge had power to execute the 
decree. Though He does not quote it, his order is reminiscent of 
Section 39, but that Section of Civil Procedure Code regulates the 
procedure of the Court which passed the decree and not that of the 
executing Court and the decree was presumably sent for execution 
under Becfcion 39, clause (y/) If the judgment-debtor has any grievance 
on this point he must apply to the Court which passed the decree. 

T think the Sub-eTudge had power to execute the decree and has 
mistakenly concluded he could not and dismissed the application. 

I set aside his order and direct that the execution application in 
question be restored and disposed of according to law. 

Applicant to have his cost of this proceeding from opponent who 
will pay his own. The facts in application No. ,21 of 27 are exactly 
similar and the order as to cost is also the same. 30.10.27. 

S. J. Muuphy, 

Judicial Commissioner, 
Western India States Agency. 


AKALKOT. 

So far as Akalkot State is 'concerned it is neither the owner nor has 
it any interest in the working of the Railways (G.I.P.R. & M.S.M.E.) 
which pass through its territory. But Government may be pleased to 
retrocede plenary jurisdiction and for the purposes of control of crime 
trains running or otherwise should be constituted British territory. 
A joint E,ailway Police working under the orders of a British Officer 
should be created and mutual execution of decrees between the Courts 
of British India and the States should be brought about. In any 
event the State’s interests over the Eaflway lines should be safe- 
guarded. 
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AUNDH. 

The jurisdiction over lands acquired for Railways and irrigation 
purposes is at present taken up by the British Government, which is 
not at all desirable. It is necessary that the jiirisdiction already 
taken up over the lands for these purposes should be restored to tiie 
State. If ,any Railways or Irrigation works are undertaken in future 
by the British Government the jurisdiction over the area in the State 
that may be acquired for these purposes should remain with the State 
and the construction of these workn should be undertaken, so as to 
safeguard the interests of the Stu,te in every way. 


BHOR. 

There is no railway in the State territory and hence this State has 
nothing to say about this question* 


MIRAJ (Senior). 

The subject of railways is important. It involves: — 

(a) The question of lands taken up for the I'ailways includes 
the payment of compensation, for acquirixig them from their old 
holders and payment to the State, for the loss of assessment on 
such lands each year, that assessment would be such as would be 
leviable on lands which are converted to non-agriculturai pur- 
poses and the legal hne leviable under the Land Revenue Code. 
Full value of these items will be due to the State. For the State 
has paid tSe full compensation from its own Treasui'y. The lands 
liave been transferred to the Government ; they have trarisfei'red 
them to the Company, All the benefits accrue to Government and 
the State has had to pay for them; that is certainly unfair, and I 
say so now because I am given an assurance fchat I am permitted 
to do so. There was a time when I could not say as much. 

(h) Though my State has quietly paid the compensation and 
written off the assessment without being reimbursed I get no share, 
however small, of the proportionate profits out of the proceeds. 
Such a claim would only be a reasonable one and may be considered 
on the basis of the length of the railway line occupying the State 
• ' lands. . ■ . . 

(<:) Lastly, the question of jurisdiction over the railway line 
passing through the State. Here again the Political Department 
Lave given a pressing advice to the State to cede its jurisdiction 
on all land occupied by the Railway Company within the State. 
What that advice meant need not be explained.^ In addition to the 
losses above mentioned comes this loss of jurisdiction. It was ceded 
quietly and without a protest. Such an attitude on the part of the 
State would be a matter for a sympathetic consideration of its 
claims; and not as one the Stote was bound to adopt towa^rds the 
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Imperial Government. The unfairness of it is such as deserves full 
sympathy for the State. Both the Eailway Company as well as 
Guverumeut have obtained the whole property free, to which they 
were not entitled. The concern is a productive one and the State 
ought to share in the profits. But the State does not get any. 
No concessions even are allowed to it. 

I believe it would not be improper to place all these facts before the 
Committee for their consideration along with the question of the 
rc-transfer of the State jurisdiction over the State lands under the 
Railway. This covers the Revenue, Criminal and Judicial Depart- 
ments. The lands have been given for railway purposes only. The 
Railway, however, realises revenues from items unconnected with the 
Railway. In Criminal matters the jurisdiction is exercised by the 
Governniont Police and the Magistracy. The State authorities are not 
respected. The Railway Police might prepare cases and investigate 
railway offences to protect the Railway interests ; but further pro- 
ceedings may be handed over to the State Police and Magistracy 
without difficulty. Both authorities in the State are capable of dealing 
with them. There would be no difficulty or fear of failure of justice. 

Most of the above principles would apply to lands that ,may be 
acquired by Government for irrigation. In 1883 certain lands of this 
State were taken by Government for Irrigation Works; Rs. 1194 are 
being paid annually to the State on this account (page 190 Aitchison’s 
Treaties, Vol. Vll) ; no such lands have been taken since. That point 
may, therefore, be passed over. The States shall further have full 
powders of control and rights over any treasure trove or valuaible 
minerals found or discovered in such lands. 


SAVANUR. 

With regard to Railways, my opinon is that the ownership of land 
acquired for the Railway should vest wdth the State and when no 
longer required it should revert to the State. Regarding the Railway 
jurisdiction, a sub-committee of the Chamber of Princes has already 
submitted a lengthy report to Government and I Have nothing to 
add to it. 


VADIA AND VIRPUR. 

The question of jurisdiction over the lands ceded by the States for 
Railway purposes has, of late, been receiving the serious attention of 
the Chamber of Princes and the Government of India. It is clear that 
jurisdiction w^as ceded in the last century to the Agency for purposes 
of convenience, efficiency and uniformity and, with this object in view, 
agreements were made with such of the States, this State included, 
and Talukas through whose territories the Raihvay lines have passed. 
The State claims that the civil and criminal jurisdiction ceded by it 
over its lands given for Railway purposes should now he retroceded 
by the Government. The State, it may be noted, enjoys full civil 
and criminal jurisdiction of a Third Class State in Kathiawar and 
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possesses judiciary wiiicii could be relied on. The satisfactory 
judicial arrangemeiits in the State justify the handing hack of the 
jurisdiction taken away from this State. It is high time that the 
Government should meet the wishes of the State as it can j ustly claim 
to retain and exercise jurisdiction over the ceded portions \)f the 
territory under the circumstances which have now disappeared, it is 

also evident that the Agency courts hold delegated authority for pur 

poses strictly connected with liailway administration. Exceeding the 
scope of their authority, these courts always and invariably execute 
decrees from British India, which, to be vaHd, anust be executed by the 
consent of the delegating authority, viz., the States concerned. On 
principle of reciprocity also, State Oourts and British Indian Courts 
cannot mutually execute decrees unless and until States concerned and 
Government of India have, by mutual consent, entered into such agree- 
ments. And as Agency courts, while exercising Railway jurisdiction, 
are State courts holding delegated authority, power of c^xecu ting- 
transferred decrees can be acquired only by consent of the States 
concerned and Government of India. The States have always believed 
that they have ceded their jurisdictidii for Railway purposes only. 
The Agency courts have given decisions in direct conflict with the 
belief of the States and their inherent rights. Again the lands ceded 
by States for Railway purposes did not become foreign territory ’’ 
for fiscal purposes, i.e., cease to be State territory. In any case, 
there is not the least difficulty in immediate retrocession of the r/ri/ 
jurisdiction to the States over ceded lands as it w'ould avoid uniiecs- 
sary heart-burning and spare the State the loss it has till now sufiered 
for no valid reasons. 

This question of retrocession of Griminal jurisdiction may, if neces- 
sary be kept pending and cansidered along with the representations 
of the vStates of India concerned. The State adds that the cession vf 
complete jurisdiction---criminal jurisdictioii and not only with 
* regard to ofi-ences relating to post, &c,, or strictly Railway matters, 
as weir as of civil jurisdiction-— has led not only to the weakening of 
the States^ political authority but also economic losses, contrary 
to the provisions of the Railway Act and lands ceded by the States 
have been used for non-Railway purposes, such as giving of Tjaras, 
the revenues whereof should naturally and necessarily go to the State 
possessing inherent, sovereign revenue jurisdiction. The Revenue 
rights over ceded lands had been left untouched by the Government. 
This has been more than once affirmed by the Government and yet in 
practice one distinctly finds the Railway Authorities to arrogate and 
appropriate as many of such rights over the ceded territories as 
possible against the "revenue interests of the States concerned. The 
Railway Companies or proprietors, backed by the authority of the 
Paramount Power, have not inf'requntly taken an attitude greatly 
detrimental to the interests of the States. Not only this but apart 
from the indirect financial disadvantages from which the States 
suffer, the complete exclusion of every consideration affecting Indian 
States from the counsel of the Government of India in Railway matters, 
has inflicted on them indirect disadvantages which are by no means 
intangible. And it is undisputed, that the concession rvas obtained 
from "them without any equivalent and it is therefore in the nature 
of a pure deprivation. 
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The State further submits that even if the Committee 
in respect of the existing lines on which criminal jurisdiction has 
already been acquired, it need not or could not be retroceded, but may 
be delegated, the Government reserving in its own hands, if necessity 
can be shown, a modicum- of jurisdiction which should be the irre- 
dueible minimum that is absolutely necessary to attain the object 
commonly desired by them and the States concerned, viz., the efficient 
working of the Railways and complete control of crime and to make 
any general Police arrangement it finds necessaiy in the interest of the 
efficiency of the Railway Administration, it may do so and recommend 
any resonable adjustment it deems fit on that basis. But the State 
urges that in so far as the question of retrocession of civil jurisdiction 
is concerned, its right to claim such retrocession is clear and it should 
not', the3*eforc, be withheld from it any longer. 


LAKHTAR. 

The question of jurisdiction over the lands ceded by the States for 
Railway purposes has, of late, been receiving the serious attentioji 
of the Chamber of Princes and the Government of India. It is clear 
that jurisdiction was ceded in the last century to the Agency for 
purposes of convenience, efficiency and uniformity and, with this 
object in view, agreements were made with such of the 'States, the 
Lakhtar State included, and Talukas through whose territories the 
Railway Lines have passed. The State claims that the civil and 
ci'iminal jurisdiction ceded by it over its lands given for Railway 
purposes should now be retroceded by the Government, as the State 
enjoys full civil and criminal jurisdiction and possesses a judiciary 
which could be relied on. The satisfactory judicial arrangements in 
the State justify the handing back of the full jurisdiction taken away 
fi-om the State, ft is high time that the Government should meet the 
wishes of the State as it can justly claim to retain and exercise 
jurisdiction over the ceded portions of its te3‘ritory under the cir- 
cumstances which have novr disappeared. It is also evident that the 
Agency courts hold delegated authority for purposes strictly con- 
nected with Railway Administration. Exceeding the scope of their 
authority, these courts always and invariably execute decrees from 
British India which, to be valid, must be executed by tHe consent of 
the delegating authority, viz., the States concerned. On principle of 
reciprocity also, State Courts and British Indian Courts cannot 
mutually execute decrees unless and until States concerned and Govern- 
ment of India have, by mutual consent, entered into such agi’eements. 
And as Agency Courts, while exeixising Railway Jurisdiction, are State 
Courts holding delegated authority, power of executing transferred 
decrees can be acquired only by consent of the States concerned and 
Government of India. The States have always believed that they 
have ceded their jurisdiction for Railway purposes only. But Agency 
courts have given decisions in direct conflict with the belief of the 
States and their inherent rights. Again, the lands ceded by States 
for Railway purposes did not become Foreign Territory for fiscal 
pxirposes, i.e., cease to be State territory. In any case, there is not 


the least difficulty in immediate retrocession of the oivil jurudiction to 
the States over its ceded lands as it would a\oid unnecessary heari- 
burnings and spare the State the loss which it has till suffered foi' 
no valid reasons. 

This question of retrocession of criminal jurisdiction may, if neces- 
sary, he kept pending and considered along with the representations t.f 
the other States of India concerned. The Stare adds that the cession 
of complete jurisdiction— criminal jurisdiction and not only with 
regard to offences relating to post, &c., or strictly Eailway matters, 

as well as of civil jurisdiction— has led, not only to the weakening of 

the States’ political authority hut also to economic losses contrary to 
the provisions of the Railway xict and lands ceded by the States have 
been used for non-railway purposes, such as giving of Ijaras (farms) 
and such other acts, revenues whereof should go to the States in virtue 
of their sovereign and revenue rights with whicl) ihe.y have not 
parted or they are not ceded admittedly. Such rights, as have 
been affinfied more than once, are not affected by cession of States’ 
territories for Eailway purposes only. But it is a fact that these 
right's are not only not respected by the Railway Authorities and 

Courts exercising jurisdiction, but are, on the contrary, openly and 

unreasonably infringed and appropriated to the detriment of the 
States concerned. The Eailway Companies or proprietors backed by 
the authority of the Paramount Power, have not infrequently taken 
up an attitude greatly detrimental to the interests of the States. Not 
only this but apart from the indirect financial disadvantage from which 
the States suffer, the complete exclusion of every consideration affecting 
Indian States from the Counsels of the Government of India in 
Eailwaj’' matters, has infficted on them indirect disadvantages which 
are by no means intangible. xAnd it is undisputed, tEat the concession 
was obtained from them without any equivalent and it is therefore 
in the nature of a pure deprivation. 

It further submits that even if the Committee thinks that in respect 
of the existing lines on which criminal jurisdiction has already been 
acquired it need not or could not be retroceded but may be delegated, 
the Government reserving in its own hands, if necessity can be shown 
a modunim of jurisdiction which should be the irreducible minimum 
that is absolutely necessary to attain the object commonly desired by 
them and the States concerned, viz., the efficient working of Railway 
and complete control of crime, and to make any general police arrange- 
ment it finds necessary in the interest of the efficiency and uniformity 
of the Eailway Administration, it may do so and recommend any 
reasonable adjustment it deems fit on that basis. But the State urges 
that in so far as the question of retrocession of civil jurisdiction is 
concerned, its right to claim such retrocession is clear and it ishould 
not therefore be withheld from it any longer. 


THARAD. 

No Eailway passes thrmtgE the limits of the State, font as the 
question is regarding the Policy of Government which may affect this 
State when a new line jis constructed, the following remarks are 
submitted: — 
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As regards para. 3 (i) of the Annexure A it may be remarked that 
the question as to who owns a Eailway line lying within a State or 
the absence of the State's financial interest in such a line shoiiid 
make no difference to the exercise of Jurisdiction by the State more 
specially in the case of lines which are not important through routes 
and are not operated by Government. 

The objections that may be urged against the proposed policy are, 
that frequent breaks of Jurisdiction (which would be involved in the 
Trunk liiies passing through different administrations) are on principle 
undesii*able, that unity of control is essential for an organisation 
like a Bailway System, that investigation and detection of crimes 
be impossible in the absence of a compact body of Police and that 
in the case of crimes committed on running trains, prosecutions are 
likely to fail for want of Jurisdiction on account of difficulty in 
determining the proper forum, &c. But these difficulties can be 
avoided by adopting the following remedies:-— 

(i) By constituting trains when once started on a journey, or are 
waiting to resume a journey, or are being marshalled to start 
a journey, as British territory, and 

(ii) By having an Inberstatal Police or Joint Police subject to the 
control of a British Officer. The powers that are necessary for 
this officer in order to secure best results can be delegated by 
the State. 

In the opinion of this State, after necessary amendment in the present 
law, there would be nothing to prevent retrocession of Criminal 
Jurisdiction to the States. 

As regards the frequent breaks of Jurisdiction, it may be remarked 
that so long as the laws applied are the same or uniform there would 
be no break. If the Judicial Officers are properly qualified in applying 
the rules it matters little whether they are servants of one Government 
or the other. At present within certain States, there are many enclaves 
of British Territory comprised of cantonments and Political Agencies. 
When different laws are being applied in such close proximities and 
the system is working very well, the proposed retrocession of Juris- 
diction will make the areas administered by common laws far wider. 

As regards Civil and Fiscal Jurisdiction it may be remarked that in 
the lands ceded to Government for purely railway purposes the terri- 
tory ceded does not form Foreign territory " for fiscal purposes and 
it is but just, that such lands should be administered by Fiscal laws 
of the State. 

Against the retrocession of Civil Jurisdiction the objection that m<ay be 
made is that the authority exercising Civil powers must have power to 
punish and enforce the decrees, and unless the Government be pleased to 
retrocede Criminal Jurisdiction, the exercise of Civil Jurisdiction by 
the States would be futile. But this apprehension need not be enter- 
tained. The knowledge of the Bailway Staff that they are subject to 
civil laws of a State would be a powerful antidote against their taking 
up the position of contumacy or recalcitrancy. This applies to the 
adjudication of mutual claim’s and liabilities of individuals when both 
or all of whom reside within the Jurisdiction of a given State. 
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The other point is as regards claims against the Railway Companies. 
The decrees in, such eases, can he executed through British Indian 
Courts if reciprocity in the matter of execution of decrees be estab- 
lished between the conoerned States and the British Governnient. 

It is therefore submitted that the Government of iiulia may be 
pleased (1) to retrocede plenary Jurisdiction to the State on all liiies 
not excluding through Trunk lines (2) to constitute running t rains 
as British territory for the purpose of control of crime (3) to have 
the necessary amendments in the existing laws made (4) to have Joint 
Railway Police and (5) to effect arrangement for the reciprocal execu- 
tion of Civil Decrees. 

If the 'above suggestions be not approved, Government may be 
pleased to adopt the remedies given below: — 

(a) In respect of the existing lines on which Jurisdiction has been 
already acquired by the Government, it need not be retroceded 
but may be delegated to the Durbars, the Government reserving 
in their own hands, if necessity can be shown, a modicum 
of Jurisdiction which should be the irreducible minimum that 
is absolutely necessary to attain the object commonly desired 
by them and the States concerned, viz., the efficient working 
of Railways and the complete control of crime. 

(b) In respect of future lines, subject to the relaxation of the 
policy already sanctioned by Government, that is, in respect 
of through Trunk routes, the Government may still fellow the 
tradition of the past, viz., continue to acquire plenary Juris- 
diction; and having acquired it, they should refrain from 
exercising it themselves beyond the unavoidable limit, recoit- 
f erring as a matter of formality the rest back upon the States. 

This reply is ivitHout prejudice to any further point that may 
hereafter arise. 


BHADARWA. 

No Railway passes through this State limit at present but in future 
if we get by chance this advantage of railway being opened, the 
question of jurisdiction may aiuse and then it would be justifiable 
that my State would -exercise jurisdiction over the railway that may 
pass through my State limit. 


SONPUR. 

As to jurisdiction over railway it is brought to the notice of the 
Indian States Committee that long ago when the Chamber of Princes 
were not organised and in future expectation of introduction of a 
raihvay line in the Sonpur State the Government addressed a letter 
to the Ruler of Sonpur in 1898 ; the then Ruler of Sonpur wrote to 
the Government in clear terms What conditions should be agreed upon 
between the State and the railway, company. That acquisition of land 
and similar other things shoulR be done properly by the, railway com- 
pany in consultation with the. Ruler was insisted upon and that matter 
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being simple is not mentioned here. It was then urged and is still 
urged that the State must have jurisdiction over all disputes^ and 
offences occurring on the railway line falling inside the area of the 
Sonpur State. 


PiPLODA. 

The suinmai'y regarding jurisdiction over lands occupied by I’aihvays 
in the States as amended by the Standing Committee of the Chamber 
of Princes on the 20th August, 1924, will serve the purpose in view, 
at least to begin with. Further concessions will be claimable -when the 
States do deserve them. 


DUJANA. 

Ferozepur Bailway line passes through the Dujana State territory 
for about three miles only with no railway station within it. There 
is no use claiming for retrocession of jurisdiction for such a small 
area. If, however, any new line is constructed which passes through 
the State territory, the Dujana State wmuid abide by the treatment 
meted out to other Indian States in pursuance of the general policy 
of the Government of India in this respect. Generally speaking the 
Council is of opinion that frequent changes of jurisdiction over rail- 
way lines would be a source of innumerable difficulties for the 
administration of the lands under them. 


MADRAS GOVERNMENT. 

The Civil and criminal jurisdiction over railway lands in Indiaii 
States adjoining the Madras Presidency is exercised by the Madras 
Government. Such lands in Travancore are treated as part of the 
Tinnevelly district and those in the Cochin State as part of Malabar 
district for the purpose of the administration of justice. It is proposed 
to treat railway lands in Pudukkotah an'd Sandur as parts of 
Triehinopoly and Bellary districts respectively. The laws in force 
in these districts are applied to these lands in so far as they relate 
to the administration of justice. So far as the Madi'as Government 
are concerned, there is no objection to the exercise by the Durbars 
concerned, of jurisdiction over the railway lands in their respective 
States. Under what limitations this should be allovred is a matter 
for the Government of India. 

One difficulty has arisen in connection with the administration of 
railway lands in Travancore. When the South Indian Bailway 
administration who are wmrking this railway wanted an encroacher on 
die railway land lying within the State to "be evicted, the Travancore 
Durbar stated that they had ceded all kinds of jurisdiction over the 
railway lands to the Government of India- and that they are therefore 
poixeiless to take action. The Advocate-General, Madras, on the 
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otiiei hand, has advised that as jurisdiction conferred on the Govern- 
ment of India was of a limited character, ihe uuhvay lands Iving 
in the State cannot be treated as British territory and that the pro- 
visions of the Madras Land Encroachment Act, 1905, cannot be ay>plied 
for eviction of the encroacher. The procedure to be luloptea fur 
evicting encroachers in such cases has therefore to he placed on a mure 
definite and satisfactory footing. 

As regards the control of the smuggling of opium, &c., through rail- 
ways, no case of difficulty in this direction having so far come to the 
notice of the Madras Government, they do not pt'ess for any special 
measures to deal with such cases. 


JHALAWAB. 

BARWANI. 

SAMTHAR. 

BANSDA. 

SANGLL 


PHALTAN. 

JAMKHANDI. 

RAMDUBG. 

KURUNDWAD (Senior). 


These States indicated that they had nothing to add to the summary 
regarding jurisdiction over lands occupied by railways in their terri- 
tories, as amended by the Standing Committee of the Chamiber of 
Princes on the 20th August, 1924, but the Phaltan State reserves to 
itself the right of further representation in regard to any points 
which may arise in future. 



Section III 


MINTS AND CURRENCY 





Summary of Replies Received 

To paragraph 7 of the Questionnaire 


ISSUED BY THE 


Indian States Committee 

1928 


Extract frani the q\ie8tiomiaAre issued hy the Indian States 
Gonimittee, 


MINTS and CURRENCY. 

7. Are there any considerations relative to this question which the 
States would like to bring before the Committee? 


s 


HYDERABAD.. . ' 

, His Exalted Highiiess the Nizam’s Government has its own Mint, its 
own currency both in coin and paper, and can float its own loans. 
They are regulated by Acts of legislature similar to those in force in 
British India. ■ AIT that the Nizam’s Government desires is that it 
will be supported by the Government of India in every measure that 
secures the permanency and stability of its currency in coinpetitims 
with any other. 


BARODA. 

Owing to the stopping of free coinage of British rupees, Baroda 
has agreed to adopt British currency for a period of 50 years from 
1900 A.D. It is reasonable that Baroda. should be given a fair share 
of the profits from currency accruing to the British Government from 
the currency transactions in the State. 


MYSORE. 

The G-overnment of His Highness the Maharaja have no objection to 
continue to adopt the British India coinage, but would urge that the 
profits on coinage, including the interest on the currency reserves, in 
so far as they are utilised for revenue purposes, and on the gold 
standard reserve, should be treated as an item of Imperial revenue 
in wdiieh the States should, directly or indirectly, be entitled to a 
share. They would further urge that radical alterations should not be 
made in the value of the currency without their being consulted. The 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja receive part of the 
royalties on gold, payments for electric power by the Gold Mining 
Companies, payments for sandalwood oil, and one or two other items 
of revenue in sterling in London, and they reckon that the fixing of 
the rupee at Is, &I. involved them in an annual loss of about nine 
lakhs of rupees. , 


INDORE. 

Attention is invited in this connection to what is stated in para. 5 {a) 
(9) (copy below). On the ground stated there, the State would ask that 
the existing arrangement be revised, as it came to be introduced in 
total disregard of the settlement arrived at in 1821. It is urged 
that the State should have the option of re-opening its Mint for the 
coinage of silver ; and that the State’s rupee should be taken by 
the British Government at par with the British rupee provided its 
bullion value is identical with that of the British rupee. 
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Para. 5 (a) (9). 

There have been instances in this State, as there may be in otliei’ 
States, of measures being introduced during minority, which have 
permanently haimied the rights of the State. The abolition of the 
Statens Postal System and the closure of the ]\Iilitary AVoi'kshop and 
Mint are some of these instances. The British Government has, no 
doubt, recently laid dowji certain principles for the guidance of their 
officers which would prevent such happenings in future. But to 
remedy the grievances thoroughly, there is the need of reconsidering 
measures introduced in the past and to afford such reliefs as the 
nature of the case may require. 


KOLHAPUR. 

Another example of a similai' unwarranted interference by Govern- 
meat with the economic and financial rights of this State is its order 
withdrawing from use the currency of the State in 1868 when again 
the State w^as under the management of Government. As in other 
cases, here too the State had never conceded its right of having its 

own coinage in the State. In a case of the adoption of a Feudatory 

Jahagirdar of the Kolhapur Durbar, the Government gave the sanc- 
tion for adoption on condition that the Jahagirdar prohibited the 
use of the Durbar’s coins in his Jahagir. The right of sanctioning 
adoptions in such eases admittedly belongs to His Highness. It is 
curious to see the Government, exercising that po-wer as the guardian 
of the Maliaraja, prohibiting the use of the Maharaja’s own coins as a 
condition pi-ecedent to the sanction being given. It is needless to 
Iirove that this action of the Government in depriving the Kolhapur 
State of its right of minting its own coins and legalising their use 

in the State was an attack on the Durbar’s right without the assent, 

express or implied, of its Piuier, and wnxs taken at a time when the 
Ttuler was a minor and the Government v;as in duty bound as the 
guardian to watch and maintain his rights scrupulously. The financial 
loss resulting from the prohibition to the State of its own currency 
is also obvious. The action was further most detrimental to the 
prestige <»f His Highness as a Buler in India, to whom the right of 
minting coins is an essential ingredient of nilership. And be it 
remembered that no attempt was made to give to this Act violating the 
Ruler’s privileges even a semblance of legality by means of either a 
Treaty or an Agreement. The o.nly possible remedy would be for the 
Government to allow the State to share the profits derived by the 
Government of India from its currency policy in proportion to the 
population and importance of the State, 


TRAVANCORE. 

Travancore has her own mint and currency and in the circumstances 
has no remarks to offer upon this point. 
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COCHIN. 

Cochin may concur with Mysore regarding profits on coinaire includ 
ing the interest on currency reserves in so far as they are utilised 
for revenue purposes and the gold standard reserve. These should" be 
treated as imperial revenues in which the States should be entitled to 

share.. , . . 


JODHPUR. TRIPURA. 

It should be at the option of the States to reopen their mints, if 
they so desire. The policy of Government of encouraging a imivekal 
currency does not necessarily involve the introduction of the British 
rupee in the States. The same object could have been attained by 
coining States silver into rupees at par with the British coin, and 
thus allowing the States the profit to which they are legitimately 
entitled. 


BANSWARA. 

Coinage is a symbol of sovereignty, and by Article 4 of the Banswara 
I Treaty His Highness^ absolute sovereignty over his State was pre- 

, served intact. In the last century the State coined its own rupees. 

I The Lachhman Sahi rupee was the coin. But when the Government of 

India closed the mint to free coinage and controlled currency opera- 
i tions at the end of the last century, Hie State currency depreciated, 

and under the stress of the great famines of 1899-1900, when the State 
stood in need of heavy importation of food materials and required 
British Indian coin to meet that demand, the depreciation of the State 
; coin went down at an alarming pace. And there was no other 

i alternative but to stop coining local money to save the local people. 

; Under the sanction of the Government of India the State mint was 

closed in 1902, and the Lachhman Sahi and other local currencies were 

I converted into the Haidar. 

> . . . 

; This should not have been done for the following reasons: — 

; 1. It gave the State seignorage profits which it has now lost owing 

to the closing of its Mint. 

■ 2. It has done away with the chief and only emblem of the inde- 

pendent existence and alliance of the State preserved by the 
, Treaty. 

; Banswara no doubt is a small State, and in modern times the most 

of its monetary transactions are dependent upon the outside world of 
British India owing to extensive import and export trade; and the 

■ Durbar admit that a separate coin of different denomination from 

' that current in British India, might have affected convenience of the 

trading classes within Banswara and British India. But then a more 
correct remedy could be applied to the situation than that of closing 
j the State Mine. 

i Banswara is a friendly State under suzerainty of the British Govern- 

• ment, who therefore could suggest that the Durbar coined their money 
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just of the weight and fineness of the British coin, and they 'would issue 
Notifjciition that that coin should be legal tender in British India, just 
as some time ago the Bikaner coin was notified to be. If the Durbar’s 
minting arrangements were rinsatisfactory, the minting ol their coin 
could be permitted in some more advanced Mint of British India, so 
that the Durbar could continue to enjoy their seigiiorage profits as well 
as retain their emblem of sovereignty. 

In this respect the Durbar would invite attention to the first para- 
graph of the Supplementary Memorandum submitted by the Corii- 
mittee of Ministers who discussed the larger vie^v of the currency in 
its fixed relations. The Durbar own that the exchange difficulties of 
separate coins of so many States operating in British India might be 
great. But the situation has to be met and some solution found out 
for this problem, if Treaties are to ,be respected and the States are 
not to be treated as pure vassals. In the Durbar^s opinion the Govern- 
ment of India may be pleased to allow that it slioiild be at the option 
of the States to reopen their mints, if they so desired, but to coin a 
money of the weight and fineness approved of by the British Govern- 
ment, so that it might be a legal tender exchangeable in British India. 


JAISALPyliR. 

The coinage of “ Akheshahi,’’ as the local currency is called, in 
Jalsalmir mint, has been, since some years past, on a small scale, 
as most of the payments are made, and revenue under most of the heads 
is received, in Kaldar (British Indian Eupee) as Kaldar has practically 
supplanted “ Akheshahi ” in ordinary business transactions. 


PART'ABGARH. 

A Mint was established at the Capital early in the eighteenth century 
by Mahai'awat Salim )Siiigh during the time of Shah Alam II, then 
the King of Delhi, from whom the privilege was obtained. The cur- 
rency was known as Bhah-xyam Sbalii or ‘SSalam-Bhahi.’^ 'There 
have been two issues, namely, the old and the new. The latter rupee 
was introduced in 18l0. It eontained grains of alloy. It was 
current in Banswara and part of Dungarpur, Udaipur, Jhalau'ar, and 
h^lmbahera and in Central India States. It w^as worth about 13 annas 
each. Owing to certain causes in connection with the general falling 
of silver value, the Bhahalam Shabi coin depreciated to such an extent 
that it exchanged in 1903 for 71 British annas. It was therefore 
resolved to demonetise the coin and introduce Imperial Currency in 
their stead. The Government of India agreed to give up to a limited 
amount, 100 Biitish in exchange for 2f>(> Salamshahi rupees, this being 
the. average rate of exchange during the six months ending with the 
3’ist’ March, 1904, and in accordance with a notification previously 
issued, the conversion operations lasted from 1st April to 30th June, 
bui the actual market rates, during these three months were more 
favourable to holders,, i.e., the people, coiild get 100 British rupees in 
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exchange for 194 Salanishalii and the result was that not a single rupee 
v.-as icndta'-ed for conversion at the rate fixed by Government. In all 
tb(‘ ^Stn^e transa-ctions Imperial Curreiicy has been the sole legal hmder 
from :is:l July, 1904, when, the Mint was eiosed. The 

Dnrbai* regard the establishinent ol its own Mint; as an altrihule of 
Sovereignty and as such would like to revive the privilege. It mav be 
left to the option of the State to c^oin State silver into rupee, at'par 
wiih the British Coin, 


nAMPUH. 

Governirvent Mim^ money not only for circulation in British 

India but the States. The States claim a reasonable share in the profits 
which Govci-nnieiit make from Mintage and the Papei* Currency. 


BHAVNAGAR. 

To loe this appears to be an imperial question. There should be one 
eiirrency for the whole country. The States may make some sacrifice 
for the ecoTioiriic welfare of the country as a whole. 


COOGH BEHAB. 

This c|iiestioii does not concern the State. 


DHBANGADHRA. K.OTDA SANGAHi. 

¥tfANKANER. " SAYLA. 

WADHWAN. THANADEOL!. 

IVIU'LI. ■■ ■ ■ MALIA, . 

Tlie Drain on. the finances of the States caused by the -exclusive right 
of niinling and issuing of the paper currency as exercised by_the British 
Govei'nraeni has lieen discussed in all its various aspects by the corn- 
mi ttee of the ministers and others, ah extract from whose report is 
annexed luu’ewith and marked Appendix B. Th-e Slates consider 
themselves entitled to their fair share of the profits from minting and 
I'laper currency. 


APPENDIX B. 

Extra.^'ts from Mienurrandum by the Committee of Ministers and others 
ri'gaiulinu- . . . Coinage in Indian States. 

It is admitted on all .hands that the States cannot remain unaffected 
by the conditions in British India; on the contrary, the conditions in 
the latter dii*ectly react ufron the former and are reflected there in all 
essential respects. It will not be denied that, for whatever reasons, 
68205 ^ ^ 
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the admijaistration, of Bfitisii India has of ' recent years become stnnt- 
ingly expensive. As long as the fact remains, it is not necessary to go 
into reasons. The reason may simply be the ^diminution of tlie pur- 
chasing power of the rupee. If the reason be no other, the point still 
is that the burden of the States has increased by both phenomena, the 
cause and the effect, the expensiveness of the agents and functionaries 
and their adjuncts and the reduced value of the rupee. The cause of 
the latter is the currency system of British India. By virtue of its 
larger wealth, more extended trade operations and the inevitability of 
the commercial relations between it and the Indian States, British 
India has been able in practice to impose its currency upon the States. 
Consequently the blemishes of its currency system have in the past 
imposed unlooked for burdens upon the States and continue to do so. 
The States are helpless and they have to submit to being sacrificed 
upon the altar of financial and trade interests which are not com- 
m'ensurately th-eirs. 

Then again there is the question of the conditions in British India in 
regard to labour, prices, wages, kc., not only not unconnected with 
but directly arising out of the complexus of the British Indian 
Currency legislation, exchange manipulation, &c., &c. The States 
are the butterfly on the wheel. Their own currencies have hopelessly 
depreciated, as they were bound to do the moment the British rupee 
acquired a token value by being linked with the gold exchange, and 
there is for them to lay, unweaponed, the same spectre of higher prices, 
higher wages and what not. But perhaps this cannot be helped. At all 
events, this memorandum is not intended as a diatribe on the adminis- 
trative methods of British India. The object is only to state the facts, 
to awaken consciousness to the burden and hardships of the Btates and 
to seek n remedy with the friendly assistance and s^nnpathetic co- 
operation of British India. As the point emerging from all that has 
been stated in this paragraph, let us take practical and concrete 
examples of the hardships and disabilities suflered By the States. 

The States have, on the whole, «adopted the British Currency, even 
though some of them, have not declared it legal tender in law. The 
Government of India coin rupees for the requirements of British 
India as well as of the States, and yet they keep all the minting 
profits and seigniorage receipts in the name of the Gold Standard 
Reserve designed to stabilize exchange for the good of the whole 
country, an object, however, it has failed to achieve. To be brief, tFe 
States consider themselves entitled to their fair share of the profits 
from minting and paper currency, and ask for them. They regard it 
as an injustice to be denied their proportionate due. 

Again, when conditions in British India demand it, the Government 
impose restrictions upon the import and export of silver aiid gold. 
On those occasions the States ask that their financial autonomy should 
not be interfered with by bringing them under the operation of such 
restrictions. All that can be fairly expected of them is that they shall 
not stultify the measures taken by the Government of India for the 
good of themselves and their subjects. 
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JHALAWAR. . 

liie Diiroar do not wish, for many, reasons, to re-open their mints> 
but^ they .do ^ claim the . right to have its/ silver coined at any of His 
•Majesty^s mints into rupees .at. par with the British coin, on payment 
of the, coining charges-, ■ ■■ ■ 


JUMAGADH. 

The privilege of minting their own coins has been enjoyed by the 
liiilers of the Jiinagdh State for more than a hundred years before 
1858, and long before the Walker Settlement of Kathiawar. The coin 
struck was kiiowni as the Dewansahi Kori, on one side of which were 
the name of Junagadh and the date of the coin, and on the other side 
the name of the Emperor of Delhi, with the additional mention of 
“ Shri Dewan.^' An interesting description of this contained in a 
letter, dated 1869, written by the State to the Political Agent, Kathia- 
war, is given in Appethdix Z. 

Several times the question was raised, beginning from. 1863, for the 
abolition of this local currency, but no agreement was ever reached. 
At one time the Government of Bombay intiinated that they were ready 
to give compensation, and on this assurance in 1908 the then Dewan 
of Junagadh suggested the sum of Rs. 28,000 as annual compensation 
for the surrender of the right of minting. (See Appendix LI.) This 
suggestion was i‘ejected by the Political Agent, Eajkot, in his letter 
dated 9th July, 1909. (See Appendix IJI.) The proposal was again 
put forward almost immediately on his arrival as ildministrator by 
Mr. L. Robertson, l.C.S. So anxious was he for the suppression of 
the Kori and the establishment of the rupee as legal tender that he 
withdrew all claims for compensation. The actual pro|)osaI for <x)n- 
version w^as, as a result of lengthy correspondence, on the following 
basis : (1) that the State should give 405 Koris and receive Rs. 100' from 
the British Government, the intinnsic value of the silver in the Koris 
being in the proportion of 36*7.44 to lOO, that is to say, the State should 
pay the British Government ,a seigniojagc of 38 Koris to 367, roughly 
over 10 per cent. ; (2) that the Slate should bear all costs of transport 
of Koris to British Mint and the coinage of the rupees to be given in 
exchange and the transport of the rupees back again to the State. 
This had been calculated at 28 Koris on 400, that is to say, 7 per cent. 
{vide letter Ko. C'lOO of 11th October, 1912, Appendix LIU) ; (3) 
that the legal tender quality of the Kori and its circulation was to be 
abolished and the British coin was to be circulated thereafter and 
that the British coin was to be the sole legal tender for all purposes 
thereafter. 

The operation of conversion w'hich was thus carried out not at the 
request or desire of the State, but at the instance of the Paramount 
Powder, lost to the State several lacs of rupees in the difference between 
real and face value of silver Rupees delivered. 

Kot only did it deprive the Ruler of a mark of sovereignty, which 
he was entitled to cherish very highly, but it also indicted on the 
subjects, for the time being at all events, an inconvenience in their 
daily operations. 
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Tlie l-heii Dciwa-ii of Jaoagaclh, in his letter <lare(l 171ii A])ril, 190-i, 
referred io profits made by the Paramouut Powei* on (he rupee eoinaev. 
These profits on rupee coinage as well as reserves 101 the Notes issued 
since the date of eonvorsion;, viz., 1912, have been roughly estinuit«u.h 
and it is found that the .contribution of .lunagadb thereto, on the 
basis of its population, would be between 30 and 40 lakhs of rupees. 

This change was forced ipion the State at a tune v. lu'n the Fiiilei’ wris 

a niincu* and the State was inider the adiniinslrai ion of a 

Officer. Minority administration pertains to the^ day lo day rdniin!,'- 
tration of the State, and surrender of anything which might be 
constiaied as an important laglit or prerogative during (he period of 
minorit.y a din in is tration s has been rightly condemned by (he pi'inces 
nn several occasions. 

Tlie advantages of common ciirreni'y whi(*h el imina.ti'' risk of mis 
f;Ml(‘uL‘ition as well as tlnctuation of ex<'hangc in rhe daily operatioiis 
(►f the State, are pate-nfc, hut llie manner of scenriiig; rh:c henents of 

cismmon currency except by free neg'otiations and on (he basis uT 

coirtpensation must be regarded as open to question. 


APPENDIX L. 

The Ivesoiut'ioii of the Government of Bombay No. 2457 contained in 
their wive dated 3rd August, 1860, setrs out a lecpiest for particulars 
of the mints in the Ikmrbay Presidency, and ihe reply was called fov 
thereto within ten davas. The rejily iicrlafivi is UvS follows: — 

1. Junagadh vras an independent kingdom for many years before 

the British Government assumed power and has been minting 
its own coins. The settlement made by Col. Walker has recog- 
nised the independence and the outstanding ])Osition of the 
State pari pati^u with the authority of the Pesbwa and the 
Gaekwar, and the Durbar have continued to enjoy thesfi 
rights ever since. 

2. The silver coin, wliich is minted here, is known us Dewan- 

shahi Tvori,^^ on one side of which is wuritten in Devnagari 
script '' Shri Dewuin and in Persian '' Badshah Haji Ma- 
homed Abba Sicca.’’ On the other side is written Jarh 
Junagadh, dated ...” We do not recognise any need 
foi' rnentiouing the name of the Moghul Enipej'or on these 
coins, and we a3‘e agreeable to. inseiT in its place the name of 
Her Majesty the Queen Victoria. 

3. The silver contents of the coin are 7t Val and tiie copper therein 

is 4J- Val. 

4. For the last five yeai’s it has not been found uecessai’y t(^ mint 

new coins as the mint has been carrying a stock. From Samval, 
1912, to Sanivat, 1920, 60,35,327 Koris have been issued. This is 
in addition to any coins which may have been issued before that 
date. The Agency has fixed the rate of 368 Koris to 100 British 
rupees. 

5. The method of minting is that silver and the alloy are mixed 

and die block is then cut into strips. Tins strip is placed on 
an anvil, wliich has a die, and is covered wdth a block and (hen 
hammered, resulting in the stamp to the coin on both sides. 
Th5§ is done by goldsmiths who work in a closed paved room. 



6. It is not the practice of the Durbar to issue coins against silver 

, tendered to them., , " • 

7. The coin iia-s universal circulation within the Stale and is a,lsn 

current in Batwa.,, Dhoraji and other territories outside. 
(Translation of a Memorandum written by Junagadh State to the 
Political Agent, No. 14-4, ' A.F. No. 34,' F. No. 34.) 


APPENDIX LI. 


No. A/152 of 1908, 

Fionr Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, Dewaii of ■Juiiagadh to P. S. V. Fitz- 
Gerald, Esquire, C.S.I,, Agent to H.E. the Governor in Kathiawar, 

Jiinagadh, 17th April, 1908. 

Slr, ■ 

1 am directed to inquire whether in the event of His Highness the 
iNawab Saheb relinquishing his right to have his own currency, the 
British Goveruiuent would agree to compensate him fur the loss of 
seigniorage by making such reduction as may be deemed fair from the 
annual tribute of Its. 28,394 payable by the Junagadh State to the 
P a r amo u i i t P o v/ e r . 

The currerit coin of the State is the Dewanshai silver kori^ which is 
equal to 2/5tli of a tola in weight and is made up of 5/Sths of silver 
arid 3/8ths of co]jpcr. The latest year when uew korh amounting Ic.' 
11,88,118 were struelv to replenish the currency was J882 A.D. Koris of 
gold have also l;een struck in the State from tirno to time, but no 
attempt has yet been made to fix the relative value of gold and silver 
kuris and to bring the former into circulation. About three crores of 
silver koria are now believed to be current in the State. 


It appears fi*oni the 
01 State for India to 

In the Bouse of Commons 
on the i6tli July, 1027, Mr. 
Robert Duncan asked the 
Secretary of State for 
India : If he can slate ap- 
proximately the gain to 
the revenue in the last 
financial year due to the 
coinage of rupee.? and other 
silver pieces as token 
money, 

Mr. Morley : The profit 
on the coinage of rupees is 
not treated as revenue ; it 
has hitherto been trans- 
ferred to the gohi st indard 
reserve, and in future one- 
half will continue to be so 
transferred, the other half 
being used for capital ex- 
penditure on railways. 
The amount of the profit in 
1906-07 was approximately 
;£4.000,00u. The protit on 
other coinage, which is 
treated as revenue, 
amounted in 1 906-07 to 
£254,000. 


marginally transcribed answer of the Secretary 
a question addressed to him in Parliament that 
the profits on coinage of laipee.s in the British 
Mints last year amounted to Bs. 6,(^0,00,000. If 
the population of Bidtish India and the Native 
States wliich use the Britisli eurremey, is the 
main factor on which the extiml of currem-'y 
as well as the profits on the coinage of rupees may 
he taken to depend in a large measure, the addi- 
tion that would accrue to the seigniorage and 
yirofits of the Imperial Government liy the inclu- 
sion of the ]K)pulation (about 4,00,000) of the 
Junagadh State among those who use the British 
currency, would, in proportion, amount roughly 
to ovei^'Es. 80,000 a year. This, perhaps, is too 
high an estimate based on statistics, the true 
significance of which His Highness the Naw’al) 
Rahebis Government does not presum-e to know; 
the figures are quoted only in sujiport of the 
equitableness of allowing His Highness such 
compensation as the Imperial Government may 
consider just and fair. 

1 have, &c,, 

M. A. Baig. 


APPENDIX LIL 
No. a947 of 1908. 

From 0. H. A. Hill, Esq.,. O.LE., I.O.S., Ag-ent to the Governor, 
Kathiawar, to the Dewan of Junagadh. 

Kathiawar Political Agency, 

Eajkot, 9tli July, 1908. 

BuBJEOT KOBI CiTBEEiNCY IK THE JXJKAGADH BtATE. 

Sir, ; 

With reference to your letter No. A/ 152 of the 17th April, 1908, I 
have the honour, under instructions from Government, to iiiform you 
that as the benefits which w^ouid be likely to accrue from this trans- 
action would be enjoyed almost entirely by the Junagadh State and 
as the British Government \vould derive no fiscal advantages therefrom, 
Government would be unable to entertain any proposal for com- 
pensation. 

I have, &:c., 
a H. Hill. 


APPENDIX Llli. 

No. C/100 of 1912. 

Urgent and OonfidentiaL 

From L, Robertson, Esquire, I.C.S., Administrator, Junagadh State, 
to the Agent to the Governor, Kathiav/ar. 

Camp Yerawai, 

11th October, 1912. 

.'Sir, ' , , 

With reference to the papers received* with your endorsement 
No-. 6998 dated the 7th instant, I have the honour to inform you that 
orders have been issued for the imimediate despatch to the Bombay 
Mint of 10,000 tolas of koris as desired in para. 4 of the letter from 
the Government of India in the Foreign Department, No. 1929-1. A., 
dated the 11th September, 1912. 

2. Subject to a satisfactory settlement of the question of the cost 
of coining, which is to be decided on the results of experiments on the 
koris above mentioned, I accept the other terms laid down by the 
Government of India, namely, rate of conversion to be 400 koris = 
100 British rupees, cost of carriage to and from Bombay and cost of 
coining to fall on this State. 

3. There are two matters that have to be settled, namely, the rate 
at which koris are to be called in and the time within which the 
operations should be completed. 

4. It is clear that in order to save the State from loss on the trans- 
action the rate at which the koris are to be called in should be so fixed 
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that the excess over 400/100 will cover the charges that will fall upon 
the State. These charges may be classified as follows:-- 

(1) Aclditional establishments foi* taking in the koris, counting 
and testing them at the various treasuries^ of the Stale and 
escort charges. 

(2) Cost of transport inclusive of insurance of koris to and of 
rupees from Bombay. 

, (3) CJost of minting. 

5. The additional charges under (1) above will amoinit to 2 koris 
per 400 koris. 

6. Freight charges will be about 5 koris per 400 koris, this makes 
allowance for return freight on the rupees. 

7. Railway freight will be 1| pies per Railway mainid })ei’ mile. Bo 
that 3 koris per 400 will cover this inclusive of return freight and of 
carting charges in Bombajn 

8. Coining charges have yet to be fixed, but taking them at Rs. 30 
per Rs. 1,000, which is Rs. 9 in excess of the rale mentioned in the 
joint letter from the Mint Master and the Secretary and Treasurer, 

Bank of Bombay, No dated the 12th September, 1887, regarding 

Porbandar Kori conversion, we shall have to add 12 koris per 400 koris 
on this account. 

9. We have therefore a total of koris 417 per 100 Rs. In order to 
cover any unforeseen charges and in case the minting charges should 
exceed Rs. 30 per Rs. 1,000 I propose to fix the rate at which koris are 
to be called in by this State at koris 420 to Rs. IdO. This rate will 
inflict no hardship on the people since at present they cannot get Bs. 100 
for less than 425 koris. 

10. With regard to the actual transaction^ I have to make the 
following proposals, 

11. I am ready to send 40,00,000 koris to the Mint as soon as the 
operations are to commence. This would mean a delivery to me of a 
payment due to me of Rs. 10, 00, 000. I would ask that this sum may 
be paid to me within one month of the date of receipt of the koris 
at the Mint. 

12. If this is done, I would be able to buy up about Rs. 9,50,000 
worth of koris a month. As we estimate that there are 2| crores of 
koris to be bought up, the whole transaction will be completed in 
(5 monlhs. 

13. If howexer it is not possible for Government io return me 
Rs. 10,00,000 xvifchin the first mouth or if Oovernment desire the opera- 
tion to be completed within a shorter time than 0 mouths, it w'ill 
be necessary for me to ask Government for a loan, say, of l\s. 10,{X),(X)Ci 
for one montli or for the interval between the date of sending the 
koris in the Treasury to Bombay and the receipt from the Mint of the 
equivalent amount in rupees, or if Government desire a shorter period 
of operations, the loan period will have to be extended. 

14. In bis letter, No. 1831, dated the 27th September, 1912, the Mint 
Master states that the present is a suitable time for carrying t)ut the 
conversion. 1 desire therefore that the actual operations should not 
await the results of the experiment referred to in para. 1 above, 1 am 
ready to proceed at once, and I would l>e glad if permission to do so 
may be accorded without delay. 
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15. As Janagaclh State is foreign territory in respect of customs in 
iiritish India, the koris on importation into the latter will lie lialhe 
to import duty 4 annas an ounce. This is equrraleul to a diity ol 
1u per cent, (fd vuloreui and as the value of (lui* koris wd] \.o 

hs. 50,00, IKK) and Rs. 60,00,000, the amount to la*. expen<led on 
duty alone would lie between O and 5 lakhs of ru|)ces. I trust that 
(xovcrnnient will not impose this heavy burden on the Htat(5, but will 
be pleased to remit the import duty as a special case, whether the 
koris are sent by sea to Bombay via Veraw'al or by land via Viraingam. 
J would point out that the silver in the koris is not in tije slia])e ox 
bullion, is not being imported into British India, fur the purp(ises of 
i!';id(‘ and will never be put in the market except in the shape, of coined 
rupees. Thus exein{)tion from import duly in this ease will not, in 
any way, affect the silver market. If Governiiienl are not pleased hi 
make tin’s eoiu^ossion, the whole position will have to I'C roview'ed, since 
a loss of 5 Ol* 6 iakiis of ru])ee.s in import duty inaierialiy alTects the 
iinaricial as[iect of the operation. Moreover, as coinage of koris has 
not been carried out since 1SS2 A.D., the silver in them was impiortcd 
into India many years before an import duty was innioscd on silver. 

16. I would aecoi'dingly request that Govei'iiment may lie moved to 
pass Orders on the following txoints as soon as possilde : — 

(1) lunagadh State to lie authorisvcd to call in koris at 420 to 
100 rupees. 

(2) The operations to be carried out i]» 6 months counting frtnn 
one month after the koris in the treasury have been sent to 
the Mint. 

(3) The Mint to return Its. 10,C0,0'0() within one month of the date 
of receipt of 40,00,000 koris at the Mint. 

(4) Or as an alternative to (3), Government to give a loan of 
Tls. 10,00,000 at 4 per cent, for one month or longer, if Die 
con\ersion period is to be less than 6 months. 

(5) Pei-missiou should be accorded to Junagadh to pi’oceed with 
the operations without delay. 

(6) That the koris be exempt from import duty on importation 
into Hidtish India inclusive of the 10,000 tolas being sent fo}* 
experiment as meiitioood in para. 1 above. 

17. if (TO\'eriimeut agree to these ])ropositioj!S, a iiotitication similar 
to that a<ceuinpanying Government Besoiiition No. 4100, Political 
l)e])arlment, dated the 5th June, 1900, will be issued. A dj afp" of sucli 
not i h cation a ecomp anies. 

1 have, &c., 

L. PiOUERTSOX, I.C.S. 


BARWANI. 

Tiie Biate has adopted the British curi*ency as a legal tender. The 
(kivernmont of India coin ru}>ees for the requirements of British India 
as well as of the State and yet they keep all the minting profits and 
the seigniorage receipts to themselves. The State is entitled to its 
fair share of pro.fits from minting and paper ciiri*ency. 

* Not printed. 


■ CAWBAY.; 

TTbi'c, as ill the ease of 5 (a) and 5 (6), the State wonhl \u‘vtvr ihh 
(jue.stioii in he eonsidered in the light of general reproMTitaiiieis that. 
;ii'B giiing to h‘e nnide by the more important States. 


. MORVi. 

As long as Mints follow sound economic principles and the fece 
value of the standard coin is not allowed to exceed tlie iid idnsic value 
of the iiietal, there are no profits on the one side or losses on the 
other. But as soon as coins are debased, leavung a large inai’gin nf 
profits to Government, the State and its subjeets sirlTer undess the 
profits from minting and paper currency are shared on an vHiuitaide 
basis. The Morvi biirbar suggest that a fair and easy solution uf 
the question would be to open Mints to the free eouinge of silver, as 
was the practice till 1893. 


PUDUKKOTTAI. 

The State has no Mint of its own and does not coin the money 
needed for its requirements. It has adopted the British Indian, ^cur- 
rency, both coins and paper money. The State feels that it is entitled 
to a share of the profits which the Government of India make by 
minting money and paper ciir]*ency and the share which the State 
shouldlje given would, as in the case of customs, be in proportion to 
the extent of her population as compared with that of British India. 

In this connection 1 may state that the State has to ])rocLn‘e a supply 
of small copper coins called Amman cashes ’' for being doled out 
in an annual religious ceremony in the State, These nieces art' got 
niinted at the Calcutta xMint of the Govoriiment of India tjn iniymenl 
of the cost of the copper and the minting charges. These [dectvs are 
current within the State at the rate of 020 }>it5ces pci lupce. As the 
States get the siqjply on payment of a higher price, llial is at about 
<10 pieces per im].)ee, the coins got minted are not treated as legal 
tender and ai'o supplied only at the religious oereirKinies U) the exteuL 
absolutely necessary. 


RADHANPUR. 

The State had the right of minting its own euiiis-^ gold, silver, 
-ooner .tc — but the Mint was closed in IfitW under the orders of the 
ilovcrnruent of India, and the Jorawarshai ourrency fben in cireulation 
was witlidi-iuMi and ordered to cease as legal tender, an undue, 
advantage being taken during the minurity adniuuslration. Tins 
action o'f the P.rilish (lov-erninent has iniL the State to oeonomie loss 
of its profit t'i'om currency and e.vehange which would have amoiuned 
to a hu-o amount in these days. Besides this minting was providing 
a business to tlie local gold, silver and copper smiths. Apart from 
and in addition to the economic loss, the ruling iaimiy of the Nawab 
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SakI) feels, the blow to its dignity given by the ' dep.rivation of , the 
State’s 'Currency and coins . .because the maintenance of .the Mint is 
regarded as the greatest prerogative and the highest privilege of an 
Indian Ruler, and the.Nawab Saheb feels very keenly that the Izzat 
and dignity of ' the. ruling dynasty is seriously i.mpaired' by the .dis- 
continuance of State coinage. The State therefore maintains that it 
should' be at the a^bsolute discretion of the State to re-open its Mints 
if it is so desired. The policy of Government of ericou raging a 
universal currency does not necessarily involve the introduction of the 
British rupee in the State. The same object could have been attained 
by coining State silver into rupee at par with the British coin and 
thus, enabling the State to reap the profit to which, it is legitimately 
entitled. 


SAMTHAR. 

The State shoidd be allowed to coin State silver in rupees at par with 
British coin to the extent of their domestic requireinents through 
British Indian. Mint. 


BANSDA. 

(1) Absence of their coinage has deprived autonomous States of a 
portion of their sovereignty. 

(2) Despite the apparent advantages of having a common currency 
for India as a whole, fiuctuation. of exchange has at times adversely 
alfected the subjects of Indian States who are mostly interested more 
in their exports than in imports. During the last decade this effect 
has been prominently noticeable. 

(3) The profits of the Imperial Government arising from Mints and 
currency are calculated to stand at nearly four crores of rupees, out 
of which about ninety lakhs should go to the States on the basis of 
population. This is a legitimate claim of the States in lieu of their 
sovereign right to have .their own coinage. 

(4) In order to effect financial unity between one group and 
another, i.e., British India and the Indian States, equitable com- 
poiisatio'U should be given to the States out of the profits gained by 
the Imperial Government. 

(5) The coinage in States at the time they v^ere allowed to have 
their coins had a higher money value, and the idea of the Impej-ial 
Government in persuading the States to shut down their mints was 
the attainment of a desired sterling value for their rupees. This is 
one of the grounds for claiming compensation as stated in (3) and (4) 
•above. ■■■ 

(6) The j*eserv€s transferred from time to time to London and theij* 
location, thei’e should be checked. An indiscriminate use of thes-e funds 
for the maintenance of exchange rates between England and India has 
considerably affected prices and wages in Indian States in consequence 
of a high exchange rate. 
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DANTA. . ■ 

I have nothing to add to what may be represeiilcd by the oiber 
States. 


MAIHAR. 

Eegarding the question of Mint and currency, this State dees want 
a share in the profit of Mint on the circulation of currency which is 
being used up by the State, This Durbar is of opinion that this m^itter 
will be represented by the joint representation of ilie ('Chamber 
Princes through its legal advisor. 


RAJKOT. 

The inherent rights of the States give them a full puissance to niaiii" 
tain and organise their currency and minting processes in their own 
States. This concerns with the economic development of the States 
and can best be done by them, as circumstances prevail in the country. 


SANGLI. 

It should be at the option of the Sangli State to re-open its M.'int 
at Sangli, if it so desires, especially as it is not prohibited by any of 
its treaties or engagements. 

Mr. Elphinstone, who negotiated the agreement of 1819 with the 
State, was prepared to obtain for the British Government the State’s 
rights of coining P' by ofiering a sum of money somewhat superior 
to its profits from the Mint ’V West's Memoir, page cxlviii). 

In his letter No. 578, dated the 7th June, 1819, to Mr. Secretary Met- 
calfe, Mr. Elphinstone made it clear that no alterations regarding 
the Mints which may be thought to affect the interests of 
Government, may be aitempted in the Southern Maratha Country 
States without the free consent of their Chiefs (Mr. Elphinstone’s 
letter No. 578, dated the 7th Jnne, 1819, to Mr. Secretary Metcalfe 
is quoted in West's Memoirs, pages clxxi-clxxix at page cixxv). The 
Government of India coin the rupees, &c., which meet the require- 
ments of this State as of all the other States with a few' exceptions. 
The State prays for a share of the profits from minting and paper 
currency and of the interest on the Gold Standard Eeserve. 


SAWAHTWADI. 

States, like Sawantwadi, which have full internal sovereignty, should 
have the option to re-open their Mints if they so desire. The policy 
of the Government of India of encouraging a universal currency does 
not necessarily involve the introduction of the British rupee in the 
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States. The same object could have been attained by coining States^ 
silver int<'> lupees at par with British coin, and thus allowing the 
States the in-oht to which they are legitimately entitled, (hise No. Vl 
will show how the M'int for the coinage of silver and eop'oe;* wliitdi the 
Sawantwadi State possessed was closed duriiig the })e.i‘i(!d the 
British nninageinent of the State’s admiiiistvatinn, in othei* words 
during minoj'ity administration, by the fiat of the .Political Dfcpa.rt- 
iiient of the Goveriiment of India. The Sawantwadi Durbar urges 
that it should have the option of re-opening its Mints if it so desires, 
(.>r else in the alternative of obtaining its fair share of the profits froni 
iuitrting and paper currency. 


Case No. VI. ILvcLosmiE No. I. 

No. 2602 of 1845. 

From the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay to Captain 
G. Le Grand dacob, Political Superintendent of Sawunt Warree. 


Bombay Castle, 
28th Mmy, 1845. 


Sir, 

With reference to my letter, dated the 21st iiltirno, No. 1956, I am 
dii’ected by the Honourable the Governor in Council to transmit, for 
your information, copy of a letter from the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, dated the 9th instant, No. 1296, conveying the authority 
of the Bight Honourable the Governor-Genera] of India in Council 
to the sup])ression of the Mint at Sawunt Warree, and to request that 
you will be pleased immediately to carry this nieasure into effect. 

I have, &e,, 

J. P. "W-ILLOTJOHBV. 


Accompaniment. 

No. 1296 of 1845. 

From Oui-rie, Ksq., Secretary to* the Goveiminent of India, to thr- 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Boiui.my. 

Port William, 

9th May, 1845. 

Sir, V" , ■ ■ ■ , , 

I have the lioiiour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch, dated 
the 21st ultimo', No. 620, on the subject of prohibiting the coinage at 
the Sawunt Warree Mint of the Peerkhanee currency, 

2, In reply, 1 am directed to state that the Governor-General in 
(Council approv*es the Orders issued by the llonourjible the Govtouioj* 
In Council for suspending the operations of the M.int m SawiirU Wsiiu'ce 
and authorises its suppression altogethei* as reeummemhul by His 
ITonour in Councih 

I have, &c.. 

F. CUBEIE* 



Case No. ¥1. 
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Enclosure No. 2. 

No. 28. of 1846. 

Ftoiii the Political Superintendent, of .SaAvunt Warree to J. P. 

Willougliby, Esq. j Chief Secretary to Gov ernnient, Bombay 

.■■■■■ Sawunt .Warree. 

3rd Maiadi, 1846. 

■Sir, 

I am inforiiied in the 2nd para, of your letter No. 72, dated 7tli 
January, that it is the intention of Government to cal! in the Peerk- 
banee curreiiey and to substitute for it the Goinpauy’s rupee in ■v'hi<Ji 
currency it is deemed desirable to hx the expenditure of the Sawinu' 
Warree State according to its relative, value. 1 begy .however, to state 
for the inforiiiation of the Plonourable the Gover.rior in Council tlnu: 
in cxiiisequeiice of tEe stoppage of the local mirto and of the great 
influx of Compaiiyb^ coinage consequent on the payment to the trooim 
in this State, the relative bazar vahre of the two coins has gradually 
approxiniated and for the last two months has been quoted at pai'- 
payiiieiits also of the revenues have in many instances been made in 
the Company's rupee at par — the loss to the State would be eDorinoiis 
if its revenues weie to be realised w-ith a remission of the difference 
of the assay value bctwa'eii the two rupees and furlher more, the 
heavy deductions that would ensue from the salaries of the- }>r(‘seni 
under-paid establishments wumld exciljc the most serious discontent. 

2. Let us for exanpde look on its effects on the Wan*ee corps of which 
a Private i*cceives 5 I'upees per mensem, has to furnish his own clothing, 
and is not ciititled to pension for length of service. The caleulation of 
his pay ii? Corapevny’s rupee at the relative assay value according to 
the table published 21st August, 1826, discarding minute fractions 
wmiild leave him rupees 4-3-0 per mensem and as the Company and 
Peerkhanee are now of the same value in the bazar Avould be a 
positive loss to him of 13 annas a month. The result of such a measure 
would bo dangerous as regards the continued fideHty of the men the 
more especially since a corps has just been raised iii tin) iieighbour- 
hood (Kola poor) with the superior pay of Rs. 6 per mensem and an 
annual jacket although on the same footing as regards service. 

3, For the foregoing reasons 1 would beg urgently to reconnnend that 
ibe local currenc'y should be left to its own gradual pou'css of extir- 
])ation, aiid if eventually it be found that payment in the Gfunpany’s 
rupee presses hardei* on any particular village tluin its resources arr^ 
equal to, the same !)e left ti) he considered on its own merits with a 
view to any rcmissio]i that the cii'cumstauces of the case inay call for. 
As a general rule as faf as my limited ex])erience enables me to judge 
I conceive the land revenue, or Jumrna buiidee a^ssessment to b(i liglil 
nnd as the ]U)pulation has been relieved of mucli of the extortion 
pi'fietised long after that assessment w^as fixed and whic'h was a wad! 
understood part and |)Oi‘iion thereof, the collection of the revenue in 
Company’s currency will not press hardly upon the Ryots, who have 
even now' in many eases paid in both currencies wdt!)orit preferring 
any claims to remission, 

I have, 

G. L. Jacob, 
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Case No. VI. 

, Enclosure No. 3. 

No.. 1339 of .1.846. 

From The Chief Secretary to the Governmleiit of Bombay to Captain 
G. Le,Graiid Jacob, Political Superiutendeiit of Sawunt Warree. 

Bombay Castle, 

8th April, 1846. 
Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 28, dated 
the 3rd iiltimo, recommending that for the reasons therein stated the 
Company’s currency may not suddenly be substituted in the public 
accounts of the Sawunt AVarree State for the Peerkhanee, but that the 
former should be allowed gradually to replace tlie latter. 

2. In reply, I am desired to inform you that the inti’ocluction of the 
Company's .Rupee into the Warree State should, in the opinion of 
Governm'ent, be conducted upon the principles that have regulated its 
introduction generally throughout the British Territory unRer this 
Presidency, namely, by being received and issued at the assay value in 
all transactions which require conversion to be made into the local 
currency. 

3. On enquiry it appears that by a strict adherence to this rule it has 
been found that the superior currency has after a time risen to its 
proper level according to its intrinsic value, however much it may 
have from peculiar circumstances at first become depreciated in the 
Market’. 

4. The Governor in Council conceives that in the present instance 
the measure can be carried out without any difficulty. The .Ryots, 
whose assessments are fixed in the Peerkhanee Currency, should be 
allowed the difference of the exchange on paying their revenue in the 
Company’s rupees. This is only an act of justice to the Ryots which 
should not be departed from on the score of any disadvantage that 
might arise therefrom to Government. 

5. AVith regard to the effect which may be produced by an adherence 
to this rule upon the pay of the SawLinfc Warree Local Corps and the 
other establishments in that country in consequence of their having 
hitherto received their pay in the Peerkhanee Currency, I am. desired 
to observe that this can only be considered a hardship in the salaries 
of the individuals, when converted into the Company's rupee, falling 
disproportionately below, those of other similar Corps and establish- 
ments in the neighbourhood. 

6. In such a ease the Governor in Council is of opinion that it will 
be desirable at once to follow the course adopted at Deesa on the 
introduction of the Company's rupee namely to remodel the salaries 
•of the parties and to fix them at an equitable rate in the Company's 
currency. 

I have, &c., 

J. P. Willoughby, 
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Case, No., ¥1. : 

No; 2660 of 1846. E,nclositee No,. 4. 

From A. "Maiet; Esq., Secretary to- Govermoeiit, Bo-iiibay, to (.'apUiiu 
G. LeGraiid Jacob, Political Buperintendent of Sawuut AVarree. 

Bombay Castle, 

8th July, im>. 

Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated tiie 
23rd April last, No. 54, on the subject of the substitution of the 
Gornpany^s for the Peerkhanee rupee as the rupee of assessment and 
account throughout the Warree territory. 

2. Ill reply I am directed to inform, you that the Honoiirabie the 
Governor in Ooimcil considers that every Kyot at the present time 
who brings a Company’s rupee to a Warree treasury has an undoubted 
right to demand that it 'be there received in payment of his reveiuio at 
its intrinsic value and that credit be given to him (at the rate of 
exchange quoted in the 2nd para, of your letter) for rupees 1-3-0 of 
Peerkhanee currency. 

3. The abolition of the mints at which the Peerklianee rupees were 
coined and the withdrawal of this coin from circulation Jiecewssarlly 
raises its exchange value and it would be manifestly unjust to insist 
on the Pyots paying this rupee or not to provide them with the means 
of paying their dues in a coin readily obtainable at a rate in pro- 
portion to the quantity of pure silver it contains in comparison with 
that coin in wNich their revenue was originally fixed. 

4. The Governor in Gouncil is, therefore, of opinion that the substi- 
tution of the Company’s for the Peerkhanee rupees as the rupee of 
assessment and account throughout the Warree territory should at once 
be carried into effect, the Peerkhanee rupee continuing (o he received 
for the present at its assay value. 

5. Whether the revenues of the whole or any portion of the Warree 
villages will bear an increase of assessment which will at all make 
up the reduction in the number of rupees forming the revenue is alto- 
gether beside the present question. If such be the case the circum- 
stances of the Warree State certainly justify the measure which can, 
however, scarcely be carried into effect without a regular su rx^ey. 

6. The question as regards the remuneration of the servants of the 
State is certainly difficult to deal with in as much as the natural 
position of the two currencies is temporarily deranged by the sub- 
stitution of a better for worse coin and of this the shroffs who contrive 
to regulate their proportional value necessarily take advantage. 

7. The Governor in Council considers that the only effectual way of 
meeting this difficulty will be by readjusting all salaries, a measure 
the more expedient since you declare (and with much apparent 
justice) that those of all the" servants of the State are now on far too 
low a scale to be compatible with efficiency. I am, therefore, directed 
to request that you will at once submit a statement, showing the 
position in which the whole receipts and disbursements at the Warree 
State will stand when this arrangement shall he carried into effect. 

I have, 

A. Mamst. 


AKALKOT. 


Tlic State has adopted British currency and the Chiverrmient of 
India coin rupees to meet the requirements of the States. It is, there- 
fore, equitaible that the State should get a fair share of the profits from 
minting and paper currency. 


BHOR. 

The State wa,s required to agree to the introduction of the British 
Currency in the State and thus indirectly surrender its right as a 
Sovereign State to open a mint or introduce any currency it liked 
by Article of Agreement No. LVI of 1839 A.D. Aitehison’s 

Treaties Vol. VII Edition 111^ page 148). It is submitted that this 
agreement was effected when the Euler, who was taken in adoption, 
was a minor. Pi'ence the validity of this agreement is questionable. 
In consideration of the sovereign rights of the State in this connection, 
the State has a claim to a share in the minting profits including those 
derived from paper currency also, on the basis of its population. 


PHALTAN. 

It is not now a controversial point, that the reduced value of the 
present rupee is in no small degree the cause of the higher cost of adminis- 
tration and living. In fact, many economic evils are attributable to the 
artificial value of the currency. The British Government coins rupees 
and other coins for both British India and most of the States. But 
the profits arising from this minting business go entirely to the credit 
of the British Indian treasury. The States have to bear this burden 
without any compensation in the form of profits. It is not, therefore, 
unfair on the part of this State to ask for prcportionate share of the 
profits accruing to British Indian Government from this monopoly of 
minting and paper currency. The States should also bemade shavers 
in the interest on the gold standard reserve. 


MIRAJ (Senior.) 

There was a Mint at Miraj where silver coin used to be coined. 
The Collector of Dharwar who wa.s also the Political Agent advised 
the State to stop it. The advice was respected. There was a system of 
paper currency. Hukeri Eupees were coined both for the State and 
for the public. No material profit was claimed. Since then the value 
of silver, gold and copper has altered. Coinage now brings profit to 
Government and is a source of revenue; so is the paper currency. 
Considerable money transactions prevail in the State. If the State 
had its own Mint and paper this source of revenue would have been 
utilised. Having regard to the fact of the full internal Sovereignty 
of the State, though under the protection of the Paramount Power, 
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your Honourable ■ ' Commifcteo , have.' . to deteruiine the ibJluwinu 
questions . 

(a) Tile power and riglit of the State to: coin its own monev. 

, (5). Wiiether, coinage is a source-of income to. Governiiieiit. 

(c) Wiietiier coinage has been, stopped in the State at the instance 
of Government, 

(d) Whether ^ the State is equitably entitled to a reasoiiabie share 
in that income based ' on a standard to be fixed ' upon ex'pert 
advice. 

The issues above named can be answered 'thus: — 

(a) The State does possess the power and right, 

(b) The financial statement of Govermnent clearly shows that 
coinage and currency are a source of income. This includes 
paper currency. 

(c) That the State iiiintage has been stopped at tlie instance of 
Government is a fact which can be proved at any lime. 

(d) The large circiiiation of money and paper in the State clearly 
shows that the State is equitably entitled to a proportionate 
reasonable share in the income. 


Mi RAJ (Junior). 

This State has adopted the British Currency. The Government of 
India coin rupees for the requirements of British India as well as of 
the States, and yet they keep all the minting profits and seigniorage 
receipts in the name of the Gold Standard Iteserve, designed lo 
stabilize exchange for the good of the whole country, an object, how» 
ever, it has failed to achieve; This State considers itself entitled to a 
fair share of the profits froni minting and paper currency, and asks 
for them. This State regards it as an injustice to be denied its pro- 
portionate due. . . 

Again, "when conditions in British India demand it, the Government 
impose restrictions upon the import and export of silver and gold. 
On those occasions, this State asks tliat its financial autonomy should 
not be interfered with, by bringing it midor the operation of such 
restrictions without first consulting its wishes. 


JAMKHANOl and RAMDURG. 

There are no mints in our States and British currency is in vogue. 
The British Government has the monopoly of currency and exchange. 
W^e claim' -a share in the minting profits and seigniorial receipts. The 
States are entitled to a fair share in the profits even from paper 
currency. 
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' KURUNDWSD (Seiii0r). 

There are no mints in this State and the British currency is in vogue. 
1 claim that this State is entitled to a fair share of profits from paper 
currency. 


THARAD. 

By virtue of its larger wealth, more extended trade operation and the 
inevitahility of the commercial relations between British India aiid the 
Indian States, it has in practice imposed its currency upon the States. 
Just as the expenditure in British India has become astoundingly 
expensive there is corresponding increase in the expenses of the State. 
The purchasing power of the rupee has also diminished on account 
of the complication of the British India currency legislation, exchange 
manipulations, &c. 

The facts stated above are not of the nature of comments on the 
administration of British India but they are stated with a view to 
show clearly the burdens and hardships of the States and to seek a 
remedy with the friendly and sympathetic assistance of British India. 

As the British Government coins rupees for the requirements of 
British India and the Indian States, this State would respectfully urge 
that it may he granted a fair share in the profits of minting and 
paper currency. 


PIPLODA. 

Some States had to abolish their Mints whereas a few others still 
maintain them and their own currency, for instance, Hyderabad. This 
gives a cause for heartburnings. To return to the old state of things 
would mean endless trouble to the people at large and to Government 
The utility of a coin current throughout India (whether gold, silver 
or copper) can hardly be denied. The question may he decided on 
broad lines. The British Mints are undoubtedly sources of income 
to the Imperial Government, and as the British currency now forms 
the wealth of the people 'to the remotest corners of the Indian States, 
it is fair that the States may be given a share of such profits pro- 
portionate to their population, the only uniform and satisfactory 
method of distribution of profits. 


SACHIN, VIRPUR. 

SAVANUR. LAKHTAR. 

VADIA, DUJANA. 

These States indicated that they had nothing to say with, regard to 
this subject. 
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■ HYDERABAD. 

' The: Nizani's : Goveriimeat w in a. position to express its views 
on receipt o;f the summaTy referred to in this question which has not 
yet been furnished to it. ' 


BARODA. 

The restrictions imposed by these rules tend to raise the rate of 
interest the States have to pay. It seems desirable to leave such inattei's 
to be regulated by the States. 


MYSORE. 

The practical effect of the State being prohibited from issuing a 
public loan without first consulting the Government of India, in order 
to avoid the possibility of such a loan clashing with similar operations 
on behalf of that Government, is that the demands of the State are 
postponed, not only to those of the Government of India, but also 
to those of the Provinces, on whose behalf the Government of India 
now borrows through the Provincial Loan Fund. In other \vords the 
rate of interest which the State has to pay is increased. 

This difficulty is aggravated by the fact that the Promissory Notes 
of the Government of Mysore are not included in the list of stocks, 
funds and securities in Schedule No, 1 of the Imperial Bank Act, on 
the security of which the bank xnay advance and lend money, nor in 
the list of trustee securities under the Indian Trusts Act. 


INDORE. 

In view of what is stated above in para. 5 (a) (12) (copy below), 
the State would protest against the restriction sought to be imposed 
upon the freedom of the State in these matters. The State may very 
well foe trusted to safeguard its interests in these matters. 

Para, 6 (a) (12). 

In 190*7 the Besident at Indore wrote to the Minister that according 
to the rules passed by the Government of India no arrangements may 
be entered into between the Durbars and persons of this class except 
with the specific approval of the Government of India.'’ He added 
the rule also applies to the establishment of factories (including 
cotton gins and presses) in Nati^ve States, unless the persons concerned 
in the undertaking are subjects of the Durbar and even then if they 
are acting in conjunction with the capitalists outside the State.” 
Protests were made against this, but without any tangible effect. 
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TeAVANCORE. 

. Tbe ..Government' oi Travancore agree that it is reasonable thai.the 
intention to float a considerable loan by a State should be previously 
intiniated to the Government of India lest it interfere with the 
Government " of ' Indians or ' any other ' State's boinmwings m tii-e open 
market. At the same time it may be considered whether an outside 
limit should not be fixed and a State allowed the liberty to borrow 
on its own authority within such limit. Small loans up to about 
Rs. '50- lakhs cannot in normal time affect the money market to any 
appreciable degree. Occasions may arise when, rather than lock up 
itS" fluid .resources or draw.' upon well-invested reserves, it may be 
expedient for a State to borrorv for capital outlay, ilnother con- 
sideration is that for such outlay for the permanent benefit of the 
peoples of a State, reserves built up from taxes realised from one 
generation should not be utilised so as to relieve posterity of the cost 
of the benefits accruing from such outlay. In view^ of these con- 
siderations it is undesirable that difficulties should be placed in the 
way of the flotation of loans by solvent States. It is also undesirable 
that restrictions should be imposed upon a State in the matter of 
the issue of loans or bonds within its own territory for the benefit 
of its own peoples. It must be remembered that there often is capital 
with the subjects of a State seeking safe investment, which, did the 
State not provide for, must inevitably go abroad. 

2. The summary as amended by the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes provides for the previous concurrence of the 
Government of India being taken to a State's entering into trans- 
actions with alien persons or firms. If, as the context would indicate, 
this refers only to loans, the Government of Travaiicore have nothing 
to say. But if it relates to commercial and departmental transactions, 
the Government of Travancore demur to any such general limitation 
of action. In the ordinary course of administration it is often neces* 
sary to place large contracts for stores, supplies, machinery and 
equipment with foreign firms. The right of the State to enter into 
such dealings to meet the exigencies of its Government should not 
be hampered. Both in respect of public loans and financial and com- 
mercial trauvsactions the Government of Travancore consider that a 
distinction might fairly be drawn in favour of advanced States with 
sound financial arrangements, controlled by annual budgets on up-to- 
date and effective lines, A distinction should also be drawm in favour 
of a State, where the Government is organised on constitutional lines 
and watched over by legislative coiiiicils, assemblies and such other 
really repi’esentative institutions and w^here public opinion is a well- 
developed and active force, 

3. There is another direction also in which it is considered advisable, 
that a clearly defined distinction should be drawui. The summary 
referred to would seem to contemplate that loans to Piuling Princes 
and Chiefs are necessarily on the same footing as loans to, or financial 
dealings by the Government of, a State for the purposes of its 
administration as apart from the personal requirements of a Ruling 
Prince or Chief. It may be desirable or even necessary to lay 
restraints upon bor rowings or transactions entered into by a Ruling 
Prince for his personal needs. But external restraints to the same 
extent should not foe necessary in the case of properly constituted 
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Governments acting in accordance ; with nniles,- regiiM^^ and well- 
recognised usage and delimited by numerous safeguards. 

4. In the result, the. Government of Travancore consider: — 

(//) That it is reasonable that large loans sliould not l»e lloa.u-d 
in the open market by a State wdthout previuusiy consulting 
the British Indian, Government, 

(//) That this State should have freedom to float loans -within her 
territory vvitliout control from outside. 

(r) That in the matter of business transactions, other than loans 
from aliens, the Government of Travancore should not he 
fettered when acting for the legitimate pur] )oses of an 
advauiced ' administration. 

(d) That a loan to a Eu ling Prince in iiis personal capacity may 
properly be subject to a measure of restraint and c(nitj‘ol if 
it will impose a liability upon the geiierai revenues and 
iinanciai resources of the State.- 


COCHIN. 


The feeling has been manifested by several States that the ante- 
cedent sanction of the Government of India required in the case of 
public loans raised by Indian States has the effect of increasing the 
rate of interest payable on those loans, in as inneh as the States’ loans 
must be in ehect postponed to those .floated by the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments. Although certain safeguards 
may be considered necessary in the matter of the flotation of loans 
and the pledging of the credit of the States, yet, if and when the 
federal idea is cainied into practice, the federal executive will be put 
in charge of these operations and will no doubt operate with due 
regard to the importance and urgency of the objects of the loan. 


BANSWARA. 


As there has iieen no occasion for the State to undertake such direct 
dealings, the Durbar have no complaint to make in this respect. But 
attention is invited to the arguments adduced in the Prime AliuisUn* 
of Bikaner’s Note, dated the IGth November, 1921 (ride Appcinlix I), 
which, it is beli<‘ved. will be submitted to the States Committee. Tlie 
Durbar hojie that the existing policy will be modified by the Govern- 
ment of India, in the light of that Note. 


APPENDIX L 


Eiriraeti^ from Note btj the Frlme Mimster^ Bikaner Btate, on relatiom 
between 'hulinn States and Financial Agents and Capitalists^ 


Article 1 requires a State intending to issue a public loan to give 
previous intimation thereof to the British Government to avoid the 
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possibility of its clashing with similar op-erations by the Government 
of India. There is no reciprocity of obligation in the suggestion. 
The British Government take away a large amount of money from 
Indian States through their Post Office Savings Banks. No' per- 
mission of the Indian States for thus tapping their financial resources 
has ever been thought of. Why should there be any obligation on 
the other party of previous concurrence before starting a public loan 1 

If the object of this restriction is only to safeguard the Indian States 
from intrigues or financial influence of large capitalists like Palmer 
of Hyderabad, the restriction may only apply to dealings -with indi- 
vidual foreigners, but need not extend to recognised banks and regis- 
tered incorporated companies or firms. 

* ^ ^ 

This was the purport of the Summary agreed by the Government 
of India officials at the last Standing Oommittee in 1924 (Article HI). 
There is little justification why the Summary after its formal 
acceptance by the whole Chamber of Princes should now be altered 
and the safeguard of the Government of India\s consent allowed fco 
be attenuated. If there is no undertaking even of intervention to 
secure repayment of the loan there is no object at all in insisting on the 
Government consent unless it is the old and now discredited sense 
of distrust i^nd fear of vassalage and financial influence between two 
Indian States. 

“ Can^t we ever escape these feelings of distrust and suspicion ” as 
asked by Mr. Baldwin? 


JAISALMIR. 

In the opinion of this Durbar the previous consent of the Secretary 
of State in Council, or of the Governor-General in Council, or of a 
Local Government should not be held to be necessary with respect to 
loans to Ruling Princes by European British subjects when such 
previous consent is not thought to be necessary in case of loans given 
by British Indian subjects. The Durbar think that, in view of the 
changed conditions, no restrictions should be imposed with respect to 
interstatal loans. 


PARTABGARH. 

The Durbar would like to make the following suggestions with regard 
to the Summary on the subject as approved by the Chamber of Princes 
in November, 1924: — 

1. The restriction imposed in Article 1 of the summary regarding 
previous intimation to be given to the British Government in 
respect of the issue of a public loan by a State might only apply 
to dealings between individual foreigners but need not extend 
to recognised banks and registered incorporated companies or 
firms. 


, , , ■ ^ ■ ■ 

The .phraseology of x^rticle 3 of the- said summary regarding 
i.iiterstatal loans may be changed as under : — 

'' Unless thC' previous consent of .the ■Government of India 
has been obtained the ■Government of India, will not 
ordinarily intervene to .secure, the repayment .of the loan and 
the, , loan will be deemed as advanced at the risk of the 
lender.’^ 


BHAVNAGAR. 

I have nothing to add to the summary. The States are free to raise 
loans. Their capacity to do so will depend upon their financial credit. 


GOOCH BEHAR. 

The Itegency Coiuicii are unable to trace the summary referred to. 


DHRANGADHRA. 

WANKANER. 

WADHWAN. 

MUL!. 


KOTDA SANGANI. 
8AYLA. 
THANADEOLI. 
MALIA. 


In view of the fact that the British Govern imnit has been tapping 
the financial resources of the States and their subjects by Post Office 
Savings Bank, Postal Certificates and other Government Loans without 
the concurrence of the States, there should be no obligation on the 
part of the State to obtain previous concurrence of British Govern- 
ment before starting a public loan inasmuch as the sueoessfui issue 
of these loans entirely depends upon the financial credit of the States 
issuing thorn. Article 1, therefore, requires to be deleted. 

*lf the Govermmnit, however, wish to interfere with the i)orrowing 
powers of the States, they should make arrangements to grant the 
States long-termed loans on favourable terms when the cost of pro- 
ductive capital works contemplated by the States cannot bo ordinarily 
met from the State revenues. 

As regards Article 2 it should be made clear in the summary that 
recognised banks and recognised incorporated companies or firms are 
exempted from the operation of that clause. 

Article 3 should read as follows : 

As regards interstatal loans, unless the previous consent of the 
Government of India has been obtained, the Government of India 
will not intervene to secure its repayment and the loan will be 
deemed as adv.a.nced at the risk of the lender.^* 


** This paragraph is not included in the repl/ of Dhrangadhra State. 
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■JUNAGADH. ' 

Thti Jiuiagadh Durbar do not desire to make any suggestions on 
this subject outside those contained in the summary sent to them by 
the Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General, under his letter 
No. F/50 of 1925, dated the 12th January, 1925. 


TRIPURA. 

The reply to this question is reserved. Generally speaking, a relaxa- 
tion of the existing restrictions on this subject is desirable. 


BARWANI. 

As pointed out by Sir Maiiubhai Mehta in bis note dated the 
16th November, 1927: — 

Article 1. — The obligation in this article lacks reciprocity. 

Ai'ticle 2. — Recognised banks and firms owned or conducted by 
European British subjects should be exempted. 

Article 3. — The Article to be worded as follows : — “ As regards 
interstatai loans unless the previous consent of the Government 
of India has been obtained, the Government of India will not 
ordinarily interfere to secure its rejDajnnent and the loans will be 
deemed as advanced at the risk of the lender.'^ 


. MORVi. 

In the case of interstatai loans it is suggested that Article 3 may 
be worded as follows: — 

“ As regards interstatai loans unless the previous consent of the 
Government of India has been obtained, the Government of India 
will not ordinarily intervene to secure its repayment and the 
loan will be deemed as advanced at the risk of the lender.’^ 
Regarding the other clauses the Durbar do not desire to offer any 
remarks. 


PUDUKKOTTAi. 

The Piulukkottai Durbar have no useful suggestions or representa- 
tions to make on this question. They have had no occasion to borrow 
in the past and they will gladly consult and be guided by the advice 
of the Government of India if in future they have to raise loans. 
Hitherto they have had some small surplus which at one time was 
40 lakhs of rupees and has now dwindled to 19 lakhs which they 
have invested in the loans raised by the Government of India. 
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. : RADHANPUe. ■ 

Tile State approves of the siiminary niade by the Uieuiibc.r ut Vr'uw s 
regar cling the issue of a public- loan, -arid loan to hilling Ih'iiives h.\ 
European British siibj-eets, and the ' principle go\-erriing iiOerstiOai 
loans, , 'but the Act of Parliament- (37' Cteorge' 111) prijhibiting the 
lending of iiioney by British Indian subjects- to Billing Prinees luider 
pain of prosecutio'ii for misdemeanour interferes seriously with tin' 
liberty of Princes to borrow money for State administration during 
famine yea,rs and years of calamity. There is' no valitl -reason why 
a Billing Prince should be ch'prived of the right- of funTinviug money 
for private or State "purposes 'when, an ordinary indii'idual is at, 
liberty to borrow' money in any way' he likes. Such biurowing slmuhl 
be allowed to remain unfetterecl and on the credit of l]i<‘ State, 
Government uiidertaki,ng no responsibility for payme,nt. 


SAMTHAR. , 

The State concurs with the view's and the case submitted - by the 
Standing Committee of .the Princes. 


BANSDA. 

Nothing except that the foilownng provisions should lie expressly 
recognised to avoid inti-rference at some future date The States 
can, w^ithout any restriction and as of right, lend or invest money out- 
side the States. Such loans oj* investinents would naturally be at the 
risk of the Stafes themselves.” 


DANTA. . - ■ ' 

i have no tiling to add to wdiat may be rep resided liy the other 
Slates. 


MAIHAR. 

The matter of dealings betw’een the Indian Stales and the capilaiisls 
and linancia] agents has been dealt with and th(3 summary as 
approved by the Chamber of Prijices, 1924, in regard In tlie question 
has been approved. This Durbar is of opinion that the Stamli ug Com- 
mittee of the Ohami)er of Princes and legal adviser may put any 
further I'eeuinrmmdation wdiich may be token as its own expression. 
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RAJKOT. 

The present restriction in force on the Indian States can in an 
abridged form be cited as follows. These are done by the Govern- 
ment’s notification: — 

(1) The States aee required by the Government to seek their 
sanction, when the States are entering into loan transactions 
with alien persons or firms, 

(2) States will have to intimate to Government when issuing loans 
for their utility, that such issuing of loans may not intervene 
with the Government's ideas of issuing similar loans in British 
India. 

(3) Interstata] issuing of loans between two States is prohibited, 
and any State giving loan to his brother State without 
Government’s intervention is doing so at its own risk. 

At this juncture let me place my views to the Committee, that I 
proposed to found a States’ Bank some years ago in the Chamber of 
Princes, with a hope that it wmuld receive the Chamber’s accord, and 
do away «mtirely with these notifications issued by the Government, 
for protecting the States from getting into a financial chaos. If the 
bank existed it was to be a joint commeveiai concern, in which ail 
States took shares and was to be a limited company. Its object w^as 

to have many branches in important States everywhere in India, and 

subscribe money to the States according to their demand. The 

Governors of the Bank were to profoundly look into the needs of the 
States requiring money, and only sanction that much money they 
thought would suffice for the State’s purposes. This whole concern 
was to be worked by the Chamber with Government’s guidance and I 
am sure would have abrogated the present anomaly. Eesponsibility 
was created amongst the members of the Chamber and wdth Govern- 
ment’s guidance would have completely grasped the financial 

manipulation. As the bank did not have an existence, nothing more 
has to be said. 

The States certainly should no-t be restricted from issuing loans in 
their own States and the Government imposing such restrictions, 
merely for the sake of acquiring facilities for their own purposes, 
appears unconscionable. The Native States^ wealth is gradually 
depleting and such restrictions tend more for such an exhaustion. 


SACHIN. 

Nothing except that the following provisions should be expressly 
recognised to avoid interference at some future date : — “ The States 
can, without any restriction and as of right, lend or invest money 
outside the States. Such loans or investmimts would naturally be at 
the risk of the States themselves.” 



ii-' 

SAWAHTWADL. 

-Regarding this, referenoe is invited to . paragrapli 7 .s-n/ind" in wltiiii 
geinn-al remarks have been made on the principles to be yljservinl yj 
the economic and financial relations .between 'the British ChiV(?riiiiieiii 
and .Indian States.,' 


AKALKOT. 

At present the State earoiot issue a public loan or ubtaisi iuiuis from 
recognised banks or financial agents without the sauctiim ul’ Govern- 
meiit. But there seems no good rea>son why the State should obtain 
previous eoricurjaMice of Government before starting a public loan 
as the Britsh Government takes away a large amount of money through 
their Post Oflice Savings Banks without even obtaining the permission 
of the State for tapping its iinaneial resources. In the case of inter- 
statai loans Government are avei’se to allowing one fStatc* U> acquire 
inhinmce ovei* the other by the grant of loans. As the (Government 
of India luive renounced all responsibility to seciu'c r payment td* the 
lo!in thei’e seems no justification to retain the restriction, in any 
case the restriction on the starting of public loans should be with- 
drawn. 


PHALTAN. 

No; but without prejudice to making further representations on 
points which may arise hereafter. 


Ml RAJ (Senior). 

Bach dealings are of two classes- transactions between the kxaii 
hankers and traders with foreign capitalists and rnianeial agents of 
private lirms is the first class. In the second class come the 
transactions which the Btate people havt? with the (Goveriiment Post 
Office. Little difficulty has been felt hitherto in the smooth way of 
these d.alings. Outside capitalists and fifiancial agents freely deal 
with local business men. So far no complications have .occurred. As 
no previous consent for permission has been obtained from the Btate 
these business men act on their own responsibility. There is im control 
over them from the State. Similarly the British Government has no 
control over such transactions of the State’s people in British India. 
Any disputes are disposed of in the Civil Courts. The State itself 
has no dealings of this sort. 


Ml RAJ (Junior). 

When a State intends to issue a public loan, it is required to give 
previous intimation thereof to the British Government to avoid the 

* lode “Note on fisancial and economic matters” after tbe reply of this State 
under Question 5. 
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i)oss.ibility of its dasliiiig with similar operations by the Government 
of India. There is no reciprocity of obligation in the suggestion. 
Idle British Government. ; take ' away , a large amount of money from 
Indian States through their Post Office Savings Banks. No per- 
mission of the Indian States for thus tapping their financial resources 
has ever hu'fni lho\ight of. Why should there be any obligation on the 
other party of previous concurrence before starting a public loan 
if the object of this restriction is onhr to safeguard the Indian States 
from intrigues or financial influence of large capitalists, the restriction 
may only apply to dealings with individual foreigners, but need not 
extend recognised banks and registered incorporated companies 
or fii'nis. 

In the case of interstatal loans, the prohibition dated from the time 
of the Subsidary Treaties which prohibited direct dealings between 
two Indian States; and it was feared finaiicial dependence of one 
State may gradually lead to feudal vassalage and the British Govern- 
meiit were averse to allowing one State to acquire such predominating 
influence over the other. If, however, the British Government accept no 
financial responsibility in the matter, there is little reason why their 
consent to interstatal loans is now insisted upon in these days, when 
mutual intercourse between two States is allowed more freedom. Even 
while according sueb assent, the Government of India take care to dis- 
own au}?- guarantee and they clearly disclaim any financial responsibility 
for the loan. If thei*e is no undertaking even of intervention to secure 
repayment of the loan thei*e is no object at all in insisting on the 
Go ver ament consent, unless it is the old and now discredited sense of 
distrust and fear of vassalage and financial influence between two 
States. 


VADIA. VIRPUR. 

LAKHTAR. 

Indian States should be free to enter into monetary dealings with 
one another without the sanction o-r consent of the Government. In 
the case of interstatal loans, prohibition has been laid from the terms 
of the subsidary notifications wbicb prevented direct dealings between 
two Indian Slates, for fear that financial depcudciice of one State 
may gradually lead to feudal vassalage. The British Government 
was not in favour of allowing one State to acquire such predominating 
influence over the other. But this State submits that the days of the 
old and now discredited sense of distrust and fear of vassalage and 
financial influence between twm Indian States are gone and wdien 
Government does not accept financial responsibility in the matter, 
there is int reason why its consent to interstatal loans is necessary in 
iliese days when mutual intercourse between two Stat' s is allowed 
more freedom. It is undeniable that even while giving such consent, 
the Government takes care to disown any guarantee, and it clearly 
disclaims any financial responsibility for the loan. There is no under- 
taking even of intervention to secure repayment of the loan, and 
consequently there is no object at all in insisting on Government’s 
(tonsent. It may be that the Government may rule that unless its 
previous consent to such loans has been obtained, it will not ordinarily 
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intervene to secure its repayment and the. loan will he deinnec! lo have 
been advanced at the risk of the lender, ■ ' It ■ is certain that Hie Kufe- 
guard of the co.nsent of -the Govermnent of India shiaihl now Iv* 
(lisfiensed with and Btates should be allowed to ta,k)‘ siuh hoaie^' .‘u- 
they choose. The restrietion should he removed. Again, I lie Govenn 
nieut knows it as ;i faet that the restriction in qiu'<rnni as well the 
aiphication of the principle of Life liiferesi to the hulei's nf fna 
Indiart States have tended, byhair, to.- inipa.ii* their credit. 

■^■The State adds that the principle of Life Interest has de]H'!\-ed the 
States of the very essence of their status and position. The question 
has bee,n fully represented before, the Government tiiiies our of niijnbi>r 

and it is not intended to deal with it at great [eugih in this pi act*, 

rn any case, the application of the principle has impaired inuiachM'ly 
the credit and status of the States, which the State feels the (k»\'evn- 
ment will iud now desire any longer. 

The States should, in the same manner, be allowed lo m^gotiafe 
loans with tniancial agents and eapitalists. 

As to issuing public loans, the necessity of priuious iiit imat ion being 
given to the Government, should no longer be allowed io hold good. 

There is no reason why there should be any obligation on ilie Btates 

to obtain any previous concurrence before starting rjiy such loams. 
The State adds that the Indian States are, in priiu'iph^ fi’ce to raise 
loans; only their capacity for raising them will dcpxnnl upon their 
financial credit. 

The Committee, it is hoped, would carefully consider this question 
and save the States the difficulties and loss of prestige resulting Iroin 
such restrictions and the application of the Life Interest Principle, 


THABAD. 

The remarks of this State on the summary approved in 1924 arc as 
under : — 

ArfirJe. 1. — In fairness there should he reciprocity of obligation 
ill th'.‘ suggestion or the article may be omitted altogethea*. 

.irtirle 3. — The object of the prohibition of intcrstatal trans- 
actions is that one States’s financial dependence upon another 
may not gradually lead to feudal vassalage. If the British Indian 
Co\ eminent (lot‘S iiot attcepi financial resfionsibility to the lender 
ther(‘ is little reason why previous sanction shoiild he made obli- 
gatory, It is therefore suggested that the article may be modified 
as follows — ‘‘ The Government of India will not ordinarily inter- 
vene to secure the repayment of Interstatal loans, unless they were 
advanced with their previous sanction.’’ The reply is firovisional, 
i.e., it is liable to change in view of further points that may fje 
revealed. 


* This paragraph is not included in the reply of the Lakh tar Btale, 
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DUJANA. 

The OhiefS' should hot be .left 'quite free in this respect. The Govern- 
ment , of India should see if the debt to be incurred' 'would: be . used 
for the advantage of the State and the weii-beiiig of its people. . 



mmpu'R. 

JHALAWAR. 

SANGLi. 

BHOe. 


JAMKHANOi. 
■RAMOURG. , 
KORUNDWAD SENIOR. 
PiPLODA. 



These States indicated that they had nothing to add to the siimniaTy 
approved by the Ohamber of Prances in Novemberj 1924, in regard 
to this question. 


RAMPUR. SAVANUR. 

CAMBAY. 

These. States indicated that they had nothing to say with regard to 
this subject. 
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FOR OFFICIAL USE 


Manufacture and Export of Salt | 
BY THE Durbars i 

'V: 

Summary of Replies | ^ 

To Paragraph 9 of the Questionnaire ■ : r ■ 

ISSUED BY THE 

Indian States Committee 

1928. 




Extract from the fjuestiomiaire issued by ike Indian States (J crinmittee. 

MANUFACTURE AND EXPORT OF SALT BY THE DURBARS. 

9. This subject Is dealt with by ti-eaties and agreements between the 
States and the Government of India. Have the States any represen- 
tadons to make in regard to It? 
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HYOEBABAD. 

delations with the Government of India are governed by the docii- 
meiits at; mx 12, 123 and 124 of Yol. IX Aitchison’s Treaties. Hydera- 
bad has undertaken not to allow the export or salt, but has not given 
up the right to manufacture. The views of His Exalted Higlniess' 
Government in respect of the tax levied on Eritish Indian salt con- 
sumed within the .Dominions are set out in the reply to question .14 
(Excise). , 


BARODA, 

The right of the State to manufaeture and excise salt iii the Gujerat 
portion of Baroda territory should be reeoa'uised. (Pleaso see 
App. A 

Salt produced in .Baroda territory should be allowed to he exported 
to places Vv'here it can find a profitable market. The export should be 
allowed by sea or by land. (Please see App. ’h) 

At present excise duty on salt consumed by the subjects of the State 
in the divisions of Baroda, Kadi and Navsari is not paid over to the 
State. Taking the average consumption of salt per head per annum 
to be 13.2 lbs., the duty on the quantity consumed by these subjects 
would amount to Bs. 3,92,000 per annum at the rate of Rs, 1-4-0 per 
Bengal inaiind. Baroda also loses the revenue that it would other- 
wise derive from royalty on salt exported. 


APPENDIX 

Pori and Salt Rights of Baroda in its Gujerat Districts. 

By the Partition Treaty of 1752 A.D., Damajirao Gaekwar made 
over half of the territories and rights which be bad till then acquired 
in Gujerat to the third Peishwa, Balaji Bajirao. The object aimed at 
in effecting the partition was to secure an equal or an approximately 
equal division of revenue, and little regard %vas paid to any adminis- 
trative or geographical convenience. This happened particularly in 
the case of the division of the districts comprised in the tract known 
as the Surat Attavisi. The Districts were equally divided, but it 
happened that the jakat or customs revenues of the Mahals south of the 
Tapti excepting those of the Vyara group which had been retained by 
Damajirao were included in the share of the Peishwa, while the jakat 
revenue of the Mahals of Olpad, Hansot and i^nkleshwar to the north 
of the Tapti, and Bardoli and Yalod to the south which were given to 
the Peisliw'a, w'as retained by Damajirao as part of his share. 

2. The reason for this anomalous arrangement seems to have been 
that the whole tract of Surat Attavisi w^as conquered by Damajirao 
from the Naw^abs of Surat. Under them, the whole region was, owing 
to its peculiar situation but more qwung to the prevailing trafii? routes, 
divided into three customs circles, viz., (1) niahals north o.f the Tapti, 
(2) Prant Surat, consisting of most of the mahals south of the Tapti, 
6S20T , A. 2 



and (3) ohe Vyara circle, consisting of the remaining mahals south of 
the Tapti including Bardoli and Yalod. The same divisions were 
allowed it- continue after the partition. The total revenue from jakat 
of the Surat Attavisi was estimated in 1752 A.D. to amount to about 
one lakh of rupees, of which Es. 55,000 being the revenue of the second 
of the above three circles was assigned to the Peishwa, and the revenue 
of the remaining two circles amounting to lis. 45,000 (33,000 + 12,000) 
was retained by Damajirao himself. 

3. The inoonvenieiiee arising from' the situation created by the above 
distribution of revenues could only have been obviated by assigning 
ail the territories comprised in any one of the jakat circles en bloc 
to one of the contracting parties to the treaty, but this may not have 
been found feasible on strategical or political grounds in the circiun- 
staiices of the time. jSTorth of N'erbudda where the administrative and 
customs divisions coincided with each other, the jakat revenues of the 
several talukas were allotted to the party to whom the jamabandi 
revenues were granted. The levy, under the above arrangement, by one 
Government, of duties at particular places in the territories of the 
other, implied only the exercise of certain fiscal powers by the former 
in the territory of the latter. The criminal and civil jurisdiction over 
the mahals remained with the Government to which the jamabandi or 
main revenues appertained, 

4. The jakat revenue of Rs. 55,000 per annum referred to above as 
having been allotted to the Peishwa’s share consisted of inland customs 
and transit duties levied in the region south of the Tapti (excepting 
in the mahals comprised in the Vyara circle) whether fmunirig part of 
the Peishwa^s or the Gaekwar’s share and also of fees from salt-works 
and sea-customs recovered at all the ports in the creeks in that region, 
whether in the Peishwa^s or in the Gaekwar^s territory. 

5. By the 4th article of the Treaty of Bassein of IS02, the Peishwa 
ceded to the British Government for the maintenance of a subsidiary 
force all his territories and interests south of the Tapti including the 
customs of Prant Surat, the revenue from ^vhich had then increased 
from Rs. 55,000 to Rs. 83,000. He also ceded all his mahals situated 
between the river Tapti and the Nerbudda with the exception of Olpad. 
This latter mahal too became part of British territory in 1S18 on the 
overthrow of the Pei.shwa. By these cessions the British Government 
became entitled to derive customs revenue not only from a large 
portion of their own territories south of the Tapti, but also from the 
territories of the Baroda State south of the river, excluding the places 
comprised in the customs circle of Yyara. In 1803 the Baroda Govern- 
ment ceded the jakat of the Kim Katodra circle, i.e., of the whole 
region between the Tapti and the Herbudda whether subject to Baroda 
or to the British Government in part payment of the charges of the 
subsidiary force entertained by them. This cession wms confirmed by 
the Definitive Treaty of 1805 between the Baroda Government and the 
East India Company. In the Yyara circle south of the Tapti, includ- 
ing the talukas of Bardoli and Yalod w^hich had been ceded by the 
Peishwa to the British Government, the GaekVar Government continued 
to levy customs according to the terms of the partitions. 

6. Later on in the exchange of territories and rights effected by 
nrticle 4 of the treaty of ISIV, the Baroda Government became entitled 



■5:v : , 

to the revenue of the Sayer of the ■ ‘ Peflad District.'' These included 
the land customs levied in the falukas of Borsad and Anand in 
the Kaira Distinct, which talukas forin^^ part of the territories 
ceded to the British Government by the 3rd article of the above treaty. 
The B a rod a Government thus became entitled to levy jakat in two more 
taliikas belonging to the Britiish Government. 

7. This state of things continued up to the year 1846. In that year, 
in pursuance of the provisions of Act I of 1838, the British Govern- 
ment abolished the land customs duties levied by them in the Baroda 
pargaiias of Gandevi, Navsari, Teladi and Maroli and at the nakas of 
Haturan and Variav in Baroda territory north of the Tapti (which 
nakas had been ceded to the British Government by the Gaekwar Gov- 
ernment in 1803 as part of the item known as jakat Kim Katodra). Sub- 
sequently in 1866, the British Government transferred to this State all 
their nakas in the remaining Baroda parganas south of the Tapti, viz., 
the parganas of Balesar, Timha, Mahuva and Kamrej, together with 
the Chowki at Kim, north of the river, in exchange for the jakat nakas 
till then maintained by His Highness' Govennnent in the British 
talukas of Borsad and Anand and of Bardoli and Valod. Subsequently 
in 1879, the British Government decided not to re-open any of the 
salt-works situated in Baroda territory in the region south of the 
Tapti. Thus partly by exchange and partly by waiver, the British 
Government surrendered most of the rights acquired and exercised 
by them in Baroda territory under the Treaty of Bassein with the 
Feishwa in 1802 and the Definitive Treaty made with this Government 
in 1805 A.D. Similarly, by the exchange effected in 1866 A.D., the 
Baroda Government relinquished the rights possessed by them in the 
British districts north and south of the river Tapti. The levy of 
customs duty by the British Government at the Baroda ports of Billi- 
mora and Kavsari is the only relic remaining at the present day of 
the anomalous situation created by the Partition Treaty of 1752 A.D. 

8. So long as the Peishwa's Government was in existence, the state 
of things created by the partition was naturally well-known to and 
w'ell-understood by his ofilcers. The eaiiy British authorities, too, were 
aware of the origin of the rights of the British Government in portions 
of Baroda territory south of the Tapti, and they had, therefore, no 
misapprehension as to the real nature of these rights, and were careful 
in consequence not to push these rights beyond their legitimate import. 
About the middle of the 19th century, however, the origin of the 
anomalous arrangements was lost sight of, and from the enjoyment of 
the British Government of rights of an unusual character in Baroda 
territory, adverse inferences commenced to he drawn. The rights were 
erroneously supposed to be extra-territorial rights arising out of the 
authority formerly exercised by the Peishwa in his capacity as Head 
of the Maratha Empire. When, therefore, in 1655, the Baroda Govern- 
ment opened a port at Dabka on the Hahi river, and contemplated the 
establishment of salt-works at the same place, the Government of 
Bombay referred the matter to the Government of India, who judging 
from the existence of the above mentioned rights in Baroda territory, 
and without consulting the Baroda Government as to their origin, 
enunciated the position that the British Government as successors of 
the Peishwa had the power to permit or forbid the opening of ports dr 
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the establishment of salt-works throughout Uujerat, and that, there- 
fore, the port and salt-works in, question should be closed. The de- 
cision was confirmed in 186i by the; .Secretary of State, who, too, had 
not got lull inforiiiation before him. 

9. This decision was passed ...by ■the..Gover.iinieiit of India and. con- 
fii’ined by the Secretary of State without hearing the objcctionn of the 
then Alaharaja. As he had no doubt ahoui his own eon>petenee to open 
ports or salt-works in his. territoryf lie had not anticipated the argu- 
ments of the Gov'eruments of Bombay and India. His first protest, 
dated the 30th January, 1860, was not forwaided by the Eosident to 
the higher authorities. His Highness thereupon addressed a Kliarita, 
dated the 2.6th -September, IvSSl, ■ to . H.E. the Governor of Bombay, in 
reply to which a yadi was received informing him that lie miglit manu- 
facture salt at Dabka for the use of his GGveriinieut, Ijiit that he 
should bind himself not to open salt works anywhere else. This 
letter ap'pears to have- been written before the Seer<3tary of Statens 
despatch No. 53, dated the 8th April, 1B61, bad reached the Govern- 
ment of Bombay through the proper channel For, three days after- 
wards, another yadi was received from the Eesidency in which the condi- 
tional permission given to open sait-w'orks at Dahka was revoked, and it 
was stated that as a despatch, dated 8th April, 1801, confirming the 
decision of the Government of Indian dated 31st 'May. 1S59, had been 
received from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, H.E. the 
Governor-General was not prepared to re-open the controversy relating 
to the manufacture of .salt in Baroda teri'itory. His Highness twice 
protested against the decision, but the British authorities de^'fiined to 
re-open the question. Neither Maharaja Kbanderao nor his successor 
Maharaja Malharrao, however, felt satisfied with tlie decision : and no 
action was accordingl,y taken by either of them upon it, and no 
proclamation or other order prohibiting the manufacture of salt in 
Baroda territories was issued. 

10. Matters rested at this stage till 18*78, in' which year Enja Sir T. 
Aladhav Rowp who was in charge of the administration of the State, 
during the minority of His Higli7ies,r the present Maharaja^ was called 
upon to take steps to make penal the manufacture and collection of salt 
in Baroda territories in Gujerat. He doubted the authority of the 
British Government to make such a request, hut was given to under- 
stand, in unequivocal terms, that no discussion as to the merits of the 
claim of the British Government would be permitted. He, therefore, 
enacted the necessary rules as desired by the British Government. 

11. The Baroda Government have now re-opened the question. In 
the correspondence w^hieh has taken place they have conclusively 
shown that the decision of 1861 was due to a mikpprehension of the 
historical position created by the partition of 1752; that the rights 
enjoyed by the Peishwa to w^hich the British Government succeeded in 
1802 wem merely fiscal rights; that they were confined to the region 
south of the Tapti, and were now limited by the exchanges effected to 
the levy of sea-customs duty at' the ports of Billimora and Navsari ; th.at 
the Peishwa had not the right to permit or forbid the opening of ports 
in Baroda territory, and that any rights of this nature which he may 
have had over Baroda territory were renounced by him by the treaty 
of 1817 with the British Government; that accordingly the Baroda 
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Goverimieat have the right to open ports in their territories- north of 
the Tapti and to levy sea-customs there aocordirig to the engagement 
of 1865; and that they have also the right to manufacture and excise 
salt in their territory. His Highness' Government have now moved the 
Government of India for the recognition of these rights and the subject 
is now under the consideration of the Government of India. His 
Highness' Government have also suggested that the right to levy 
sea-custorns at the ports of Billimora and Navsari should be transferred 
to Baroda either in exchange for adequate consideration, or by waiver, 
so that the inconvenience arising from the British Goveniment having 
rights of this nature in Baroda territory may be obviated and the 
obstacle in the way of the full development of the adjoining territory 
may be removed. 


APPENDIX 
Es^port of Salt. 

The distinct of Okhamandai in Kathiawar belonging to Baroda 
affords natural facilities for the production of edible salt of a superior 
quality. Before the British Government introduced their system of 
excise of salt in British India, this salt could be exported to any part 
of India, including the territories of the British Government, but 
after the introduction of rh-e excise system the entry of this salt into 
British India or into other portions of Baroda territory was not 
allowed, and the export was in practice confined to places outside India- 
In 1887, in order to give effect to a decision arrived at during the 
minority of His Highness, an arrangement w'as made by the British 
Government with Baroda under which the export of salt to any places 
in British India or in foreign European settlements in India was 
prohibited. The Baroda Government considering this prohibition 
against the spirit of their engagements pressed their request to be 
allowed to export salt’ to parts of British India in which it would 
find a profitable market. After much correspondence, the Government of 
India have agreed to the salt being exported to Calcutta by sea only, on 
payment of the prescribed British excise duty, in the same manner as 
salt from foreign countries like Germany, Austria, Spain, Italy or 
Egypt, is imported into Bengal. The salt is not allow'ed to be exported 
to other parts of India or to be exported to Calcutta by land. Owing 
to these restrictions the resources of Okhamandai cannot be developed 
to their full capacity and the State loses revenue -which it would 
otherwise derive from royalty on salt exported. 


MYSORE. 

The only point which the Durbar would desire to mention in this 
connection is that the salt tax, like the excise on petroleum, is a tax 
imposed upon the State's subjects for Imperial purposes and amounts 
to something like ten lakhs of rupees a year. It is desired that this 
should be taken into account in the general financial settlement. 
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There is no agreement between the Goveriiment of IiiBia and tliis' 
State preventing manufacture or export of ' salt. 'Moreov'e^^^^^ there are 
no salt sources in the State territory,.- ■.Oo.nsequently does 

not arise so far as this State is concerned. 


KOLHAPUR. 

■ How"'.' the' financial interests of the States have been sacrificed to serve, 
the purposes of the Goverjiment of India in. other respects also may 
.be illustrated by a -few- i,nstaiiees, 1'^'hen the-. iiiaBiifacture, of ..salt on'- 
'State land at Malwan . was' prohibited as - stated above, the 'G0ve.riiiiieiit 
also ordered that the earth -salt maruifactured in some of the villages 
of Kolhapur should also be stopped and no compensation was given to 
the State on the ground that the revenue derived therefrom was small. 
Whether small -or large, it was an industry in the .State which possibly 
could have been developed and wKicb v;as capable of yieldiii," some 
revenue. It was, however, crushed out of existence only to suit the 
Government’s salt policy by Government Hesolution Xo. 615S/96 confi. 
dated 19th November, 18v9. It not have caused much loss ni 

revenue to the State ; but all the same, it shows, how, during the 
minority of the Ruler, the State was made to take action under orders 
of Government nierelj^ to suit the policy of British India in clear 
violation of Durbar’s rights. Strange as this was, stranger was the 
order by which the manufacture of saltpetre which had nothing to do 
with human consumption as a substitute for salt was also prohibited 
under the same orders and in the same circumstanees in Kolhapur. 
This industry had nothing to do with the policy of prohibiting private 
manufacture of salt in British India and yet because saltpetre ba« 
some resemblance to salt, though not in its use, its manufacturfe was 
prohibited during the Ruler’s minority by an Administration re- 
sponsible to Government. 


TRAVANGORE. 

Travancore has no representation to make on this subject as she 
does not feel the need for any change in the existirig engagcnunits 
regulating the matter. 


JODHPUR. 

(1) The salt sources in the Jodhpur State are leased to the Govern- 
ment of India under three Treaties: — 

(1) Treaty No. LXVII of 1870 — Bambhar Lake. 

(2) Treaty No. LXYIII of 1870— Nawa Goodha (Bambhar). 

(3) Treaty No. LXIX of 1879— Pachpadra, Didwana, Phalodi, 

Copies of these Treaties are attached and also a brief analysis of 
the operation of the di:fferent Articles of the Treaties. 



(2) The Durbar's views on these Treaties may be summarised as 
follows : — 

(i) The Treaties are leases in perpetuity. They provide condi- 
tions under which the Government of India can terminate 
the leases, but the .Durbar is precluded from terminating 
them. The Treaties thus secure to the Government of India 
a monopoly in perpetuity of the most valuable natural pro- 
duct of the State on terms which are altogethei* inadequate. 

(ii) If Government ceases to manufacture salt at any of the 
sourees, the Treaties provide for no compensation for loss 
of royalty to the Durbar and the Durbar is precluded from 
working the salt sources itself. 

iSToTE. — The salt sources at Fhaiodi and Luni have already 
been closed while Pachpadra and Didwana are only partially 
worked. 

(iii) The Durbar is precluded from charging any transit duty 
on salt passing through the State or ari^- duty on exports 
from the State. 

(iv) The Government of India levies a duty of Es. 1/4/- a 
maund (the present rate on all salt). The Durbar, although 
precluded from imposing its own duty on salt extracted from 
sources in the State, have no share in this duty. 

(v) The Durbar is not permitted to criticise the accounts of the 
salt sources, but has to accept the accounts produced by 
Government as correct. 

(vi) The separation of the royalty from the duty levied, and 
the exclusion of the .Durbar from sharing in the latter is an 
inequitable arrangement. The working of the Pachpadra and 
Didwana sources illustrates this point. These sources are at 
present run at a loss to Government and the Durbar receives 
no royalty. By the inclusion of the duty in the accounts, 
the loss is converted into a profit, but the Durbar have 
no share in this net profit. The rent paid by Government 
is not adequate compensation for being deprived of a share 
in the net pi’ofit calculated on this ba.sis. 

{vii) Owing to Government having closed two salt sources and 
only partially working tv/o others, the Durbar lose large sums 
annually in trafiic on the State Railway. 

(viii) In view of the disabilities and loss of revenue suffered under 
the existing arrangements, the Durbar seek a revision of the 
Treaties on the following lines: — 

(a) The Durbar should receive a fifty per cent, share in the 
Salt Duty realised by the Government of India. 

{h) The Durbar should receive a fifty x>er cent, share in the * 
profits realised by Government on the sale price of salt. 

(c) In the event of Government closing down any of the 
salt sources, the Durbar should be allowed to work the 
salt, paying to Government one-half of the duty realised 
at the rate imposed by Government, or 



(d) In the event of 'Government partially closing down any 
of the salt sources (as in the case of Pachpadra and 
Didwaiia) the Durbar should be paid royalty (50 per 
cent, of the profits realised on the selling price of salt) 
and duty (50 per cent, of the Goveriiioeiit rate) calcu- 
lated on the normal output of the salt sources. 


Atialysis of the Salt Treaties. 

(1) Treaty jSTo. LX VII of 1870 — .Sambhar Lake, 

(2) , Treaty No. LX VIII of 1870 — Nawa GoodEa (Sambhar). 

These treaties are in respect of different portions of the Sambhar 
Lake; the latter is in Jodhpur territory and the former is joint Jaipur 
and Jodhpur territory. 

■Both these treaties are similar in their provisions and the parallel 
sections of the treaties deal with the same points. For ])urposes of 
review both treaties may, therefore, be taken together. 

Article Period of the lease. 

This article provides for the continuance of the lease for as long 
as Government desires to hold it, subject to Governnient giving two 
years^ notice of its intention to terminate it. 

Note. — The Durbar cannot terminate the lease under any conditions. 

Article 9: No transit duty on Salt exported from the leased area. 

This article provides that the Durbar shall not levy any transit 
duty or dues of any kind on Salt exported from the leased area while 
in transit through Jodhpur territory en route to any place outside 
Jodhpur territory. 

Note. — This article precludes the Durbar frori! charging export duty 
on Salt manufactured wdthin Durbar tei*ritory 

Was this adequately taken into consideration in fixing either the 
rent (Article 11) or royalty (Article 12) 1 It is doubtful if it was, 
otherwise one would expect some reference to compensation for loss of 
customs duty to the Durbar in one of the payment clauses, as in the 
case of Treaty LXIX (Pachpadra and other sources), Article 10. 

It is to be noted that in Article 11 (rent) reference is made to the 
fact that the rent payable covers compensation to the Thakur of 
Kuchaman and others for transit dues and all huqs of every kind. 

Article 11 : Rent, 

This clause provides for an annual payment of rent B.s. 4,25,000 
for the leased area. 

Article 12: Royalty, 

This article provides for the payment of royalty to the Durbar on 
all salt manufactured and exported from the leased area in excess of 
a prescribed minimum. 

Originally, the basis of assessment of this Royalty for Sambhar 
(Treaty No. LX VII) and Nawa Goodha (Treaty No. LX VIII) was 
different. 



Treaty No. LXVll — 8 ambhar— Article 12, 

If the exports in any year exceed 9,00,000 maunds, Government 
shall pay to^ the Durbar a royalty on any excess at the rate of 40 per 
cent, on the pidce per rnaund fixed as the selling price. 

Treaty No. LXVll I — Nawa Goodha — Article 12. 

If the exports in any year exceed Es. 8,25,000 inaiiiids, Government 
shall pay to the Durbar a royalty on any excess at the rate of 20 per 
cent, on the price per rnaund fixed as the selling price. With ehect 
from 1st July, 1884, this arrangement was revised {vide A. G. G.'s 
letter hTo'. 8296G, dated 24th October, 1884, to the Commissioner, 
Northern India Salt Eevenue). 

The revised arrangement provided that on all s^xies in excess of 
17,26,000 maunds (9,00,000 and 8,25,000) a royalty shall be paid at 
the rate of 40 per cent, of the price per inaund fixed as the selling 
price and this royalty shall be divided between the Jaipur and Jodhpur 
Durbars in the proportion of 6 annas and 10 annas in the rupee. 

Note, — This fixation of a minimum figure may conceivably operate 
unfairly to the Durbar in the event of Government closing down the 
salt works as in the case of Pachpadra (worked under another Treaty). 

.No. 'provision is .made either . hr this, or any other .article for com- 
pensation to the Durbar in the event of closing down the salt works — 
and the' Durbar is precluded from vrorking the salt in the event of 
Government closing the works. 

General Note. 

Comments on these Treaties are.: — ■■ 

(1) That the lease is a lease in perpetuity and the Durbar is 
precluded from terminating it on any grounds whatever — 
whereas the treaty . provides conditions under which Govern- 
ment can terminate it. 

(2) That it is unfair that royalty should only be calculated on 
the exports in excess of a minimum figure ; the royalty should 
be calculated on gross exports. 

(3) That the fixation of this minimum figure may operate unfairly 
to the Durbar in the event of the partial closing down of the 
salt works. 

(4) That the treaty provides for no compensation to the Durbar 
in the event of Government closing down the salt works. 

(5) That in the event of Government closing the salt works, the 
Durbar is precluded from working the salt sources itself. 

(6) That the Durbar can levy no export duty on salt manufac- 
tured in the >State and that this fact is not adequately taken 
into consideration in the rent and royalty fixed. 

(7) That the Durbar, although precluded from levying an export 
duty, has no share in the salt duty levied by Government. 


Analysis of the Salt Treaties, 

Treaty No. LXIX of 1879: — 

(1) Pachpadra. 

(2) Didwana. 

(3) PHalodi. (Closed in 1892.) 

(4) Liini. (Closed in 1886.) 

Article 1 : ETcliisive right to work Salt. 

This art-icle provides "that the Durbar shall prohibit the joianiifaetiire 
of salt in any.. part of the State except at 'the sources acliuiiiister-ed 
by Government or worked under special licence from Goveriinieiit. 

Nom — This article precludes the Durbar from working any salt 
source — even if Government does not work it. 


Articles 2 and 3: Government duty on salt. Transit duty on salt. 

These articles provide that the Durbar will not allow the importation 
into or exportation from the State of any salt'other than salt on which 
Government has levied duty and further prohibits the levy of transit 
duty by the Durbar on salt on which Government duty has been levied. 

Note.— “These articles mean that while Qovenimerit can impose an,y 
duty on imports or exports, the Durbar have no share in this duty and 
is further precluded from charging its own duty on exports~see also 
Article 10 below. 


Article 4: Leased' areas and compensation to private pniprietors. 

This article dehnes the area leased and provides for etpiitable 
compensation to all proprietors of private xvork therein situated and 
all nranufactiirers therein employed for any losses they may in conse- 
quence sustain. 

Note. — ^This clause provides no comp-ensatio!i to the Durbar in the 
event of closing the salt wmrks — neither does it permit the Durbar to 
work the salt sources in the event of Government ceasing to work them. 

Article 6 : Sent, 


This article defines the rent payable by 
the salt sources this treaty covers 

(1) Pachpadra 

(2) Didw'ana 

(3) Phalodi 

(4) Luni 

For losses sustained by the suppression 

of khari (saltpetre) works in Flhalsa 
land 


Government for the lease of 

PiS. IN. 

1,70,000 
2,00/10(1 

4.500 

1.500 3,76,000 

15,800 

15,800 


:Hs. 3,91,800 


Article 7 : lileni fo private proprietors of salt sources suppressed. 

This article provides for an aiurual rent of Rs.I9, 595-5-3 paya!)le by 
Government to cover losses to Jagirdars and others entitled to share in 
the rents and revenues of ' the salt works suppressed under the 
agreement. 



Article 8: Oo)}ipe?2satio7i to kliarols and others. 

This article provides for ,a lump sum payment of Bs. 3,00,000 for 
compensation to kharols and others connected with the manufacture of 
salt in the State. 

Article 10 : Compensation to the Durhar. 

This article provides for the payment by Government to the Durbar 
of the following items annually in compensation for: — 

(a) Suppression of minor salt works. 

{h) Indemnities payable to proprietors. 

(c) Exemptions from transit duty of salt covered by British passes. 


{d) Prevention of export of other salt. 

Payments:— Bs. 

(1) On account of transit and export duties 25,000 

(2) On account of preventive establishment 50,000 

(3) On account of miscellaneous revenue and inci- 
dental emoluments 50,000 


Bs, 1,25.000 


I^OTE. — The compensation payable under this clause for transit and 
export duties is quite inadequate if the salt sources are worked to their 
full or even normal capacity. 

Article 11 * Eoyalty. 

This clause provides for the payment of Royalty to the Durbar in the 
following terms: — 

In the event of the total money realisations from the sale of 
salt at the leased works collectively exceeding in any year the 
total charges properly debitable against the same, one-half of the 
said excess shall be paid to the Dui’bar/^ 

The accounts rendered by the Government Officers in charge of 
the said sources shall be conclusive evidence as to the amount of 
such excess/^ 

Note. — T he basis on which this royalty is assessed is inequitable. 

Whereas under the other Salt Treaties, the Durbar share in the selling 
price realised, this basis of assessing royalty puts a premium, on ex- 
travagant management, whereby the Durbar is a loser. 

The Durbar is not permitted to criticise the accounts of production, 
but has to accept the accounts presented by Government as statements of 
facts. 

Article 15: Inequitable operation of the agreement. 

This article provides that if experience proves that the arrangements 
made under the agreement for the safety of British revenue are in- 
sufficient, the agreement may be revised. 

Note. — The lease is an indefinite one in period and no notice of ter- 
mination by Government is provided for. Further, although this clause 
protects Government in the event of experience proring that the agi’ee- 
ment v/orks unfavourably to Government, there is no provision for 
revision of the agreement in the event of its working unfavourably to 
the Durhar. 


(Jeneral Notes. 

'Comin^hts ■.' :■. 

' ::(l)^'Tfaat'',tli'e::lIe a. lease -in perpetuity and the Durbar ispre- 

V . ' terminating, .it, whereas Gove.miiie.i'i.t may ter- 
. , , .niiiiate a if, it .works' unfavourably to, .Govern merit. 

(2) That the basis of caicuiation of royalty is inequitable, 

(3) That the treaty provides for no comp-eiisatioii to the Durbar in 
the event of Government closing the salt works. 

(4) That in the event of Government closing llie salt wru’ks tiie 
Durbar is precluded from working the salt sources itself. 

:(5) That the coinpensation . for export and transit duties is alto- 

: r gether inadequate. . 

, , .{6)',That the Durbar , haS; no.sha.re' in the. salt ^duty levied'., by 
Government. 

N pedal 'Note. 

Two of the four salt works, Fhalodi and Luni, have already been 
closed. Didwana is practically closed and Pachpathai is only van-king 
in a comparatively small way. 

Apart from the loss in royalty the closing of these works entails to 
the Durbar — and the loss entailed by the Durbar being; precluded from 
working the sources itself — a very substantial loss in irathc lu the 
•Jodhpur "Railway is also involved. All these salt works are well inside 
the State — not on the borders of the State as in the case of Sanibhar. 
Therefore, if these sources were worked to their capacity the Jodhpur 
Railway would earn a considerable sum in traflie. Tliis is particularly 
so in the case of Pachpadra. There is a very substantial demand for 
Pachpadra salt. If the Durbar were allowed to work this source, it 
would pay the Durbar to work it to its full capacity. As matters stand, 
the output from Pachpadra is restricted by Government because it is 
found to be a more expensive proposition than Sainbhar. 


ANNEXUEES. , 

1. Treaty Ko. LX VI I of 1870'. 

.''vDTre^^^^ 

3. Letter X'o. 3296™~G dated 24.10.1884. 

From The Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General, liaiputana, 
to the Commissioner, Northern India, Salt Revenue, inoclifving 
Article 12 of Treaties I.XVIII and LXiX. 

4. Treaty No. LXIX of 1870. 


■■■ ■■■;..ANNEXIJEE,.J.. : 

'v,. 

Treaty between the British Government and His Highness Maharajah 
Tiifcht Singh, G.C.S.I.,- of Jodhpur, bis heirs and successors, executed 
on the one part by Colonel John 0, Brooke, Officiating Political Agent 



at the Court of Jodhpur, under authority from Lieutenant Colonel 
IMchard Harte Keatiiige, and V.C., Agent to the Governor- 

General for the States^ of Raj pu tana in virtue of the full powers vested 
in him by His Excellency the Right Honourable Richard Southwell 
Boiirke, Earl of Mayo, Viscount Mayo of Monyciwer, Barer Nass of 
Haas, K.P,, G.M.S.I., P.C., &c., Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, and on the other part by Joshee Hunsraj, Moosahib of 
Marwar, in virtue of the full powers conferred on him by Maharajah 
Tukht Singh, aforesaid, 1S70'. 

Article 1 . 

Subject to the conditions contained in the following Agreement, the 
Government of Jodhpur will lease to the British Government its right 
of manufacturing and of selling salt within the limits of the territory 
bordering on the Sambhar Lake, as hereinafter defined in Article 4, and 
of levying duties on salt produced within such limits. 

Article % 

This lease shall continue in force until such time as the British 
Government desires to relinquish it, provided that the British Govern- 
ment shall give notice to the Government of Jodhpur of its intention 
to terminate the arrangement two full years previous to the date on 
which it desires the lease to cease. 

Article 3. 

To enable the British Government to carry on the manufacture and 
sale of salt at the Sambhar Lake, the Jodhpur Government shall em- 
power tne British Government and all officers appointed by the 
British Government for such purposes to enter and search, in case of 
suspicion, houses, and all other places, enclosed or otherwise;, within 
the limits hereinafter defined, and to arrest and punish with fine, 
imprisonment, confiscation of goods, or otherwise, any and all persons 
detected within such limits in the violation of any of the rules or 
regulations which may be laid down by the British Government in 
regard to the manufacture, sale, or removal of salt or the prevention 
of unlicensed maniifacfcure or smuggling. 

Article 4. 

The strip of territory bordering on the shores of the lake, including 
the town of Sambhar and twelve other hamlets, and comprehending the 
whole of the territory now subject to the joint jurisdiction of the States 
of Jodhpur and Jeypore shall be demarcated, and the whole space 
inclosed by such line of demarcation, as well as such portions of the 
lake itself or of its dry bed as are now under the said joint jurisdiction, 
shall be held to constitute the limits within which the British Govern- 
ment and its officers are authorized to exercise the jurisdiction referred 
to in Article 3. 

Article 5. 

Within the said limits, and so far as such measures may be necessary 
for the protection or furtherance of the manufacture, sale, or removal 
of salt, the prevention of smuggling, and the enforcement of the 


rules laid down in accordance with Article 3 oi' this Agjeement, the 
Ijritish Government, or the officers by it empowered, sluili be authorized 
to occupy land for ouiiding or other purposes, to coustriiet i-oacls, 
erect barriers, hedges, or buildings, and to remove buildings or other 
property. 

If any land paying land revenue to the Governiiient of -I'odhpur be 
occupied under the authority of the British GoverniTient for any of the 
purposes aforesaid, the British Government shall ]>ay to the Govern- 
ment of Jcdlipiir an annual rent equal to the airiouiit of such reveiiue. 

In every case in which anything involving injury to private property 
shall he done by the British Government or its oilieei's under this 
. .Article, -one moiithhs previous notice shall be given to the Orn'ci'iim-ent 
.of Jodhpur, and .in all' such cases proper compe.nsatio.ii be paid 

by the British Government on account of sueli injury. In ease of 
diiference between the British Governmenl; or its ofn.ee rs and ihe owner 
of such property as to the amount of the eonipensatitnn such amount 
shall be determined by arbitration. 

The eref'tion of any buildings vcithin the said limits shai.] not confer 
on the British Government any proprietary riglifc in the land wlilch, on 
the termination of the lease, shall revert to the Governmejit of .Todhpur. 
with all buildings or materials left thereon, by the British Government. 

.iSTo temples or places of religious worship shall he interfered with. 

Article 6. 

Under the authority of the Jodhpur Goverunient, llie British Govern' 
ment shall constitute a Court, presided over by a coinpeteip. who 

shall usually hold his sittings within the above-mentioned limits* for 
the trial and punishment, on conviction, of all persons charged with 
violations of the rules and regulations I’eferred to in Article 3, ar 
offences connected therewith; and the British Government is authorized 
to cause the coniiiiement of any such offenders sentenced to imprison- 
ment either within the aforesaid limits or wdthin its own territories 
D.s may ;:5eem to it most fitting. 

Article I,-- . 

From and after the date of the commencement of the lease liie British 
Government wdll, from time to time, fix the price at which salt manu- 
factured within the said limits, and intended for expcjrlalicm bevond 
the limits of the Jodhpur and Joypore States shall be offered for sale. 

Article 8. 

Of the stocks of salt owned jointly by the Governments of Judlipur 
and Jeypore, and existing within the said limits at the comineiieemtmt 
of the lease, the share belonging t() the Jodhpur Government, being 
the half of the stocks above-mentioned, shall be transferred by the 
said Government to the British Government on the following terms: — 

The Jodhpur Government will transfer its share in five hundred and 
ten thousand (5,10, OCM>) British Indian mauiids of salt to the British 
Government free of cost. The price to be paid for the share of the 
Jodhpur Government in the remainder of the said stocks shall be 
reckoned as six and a half annas (6|) per British Indian inaund, 
and payment shall be made at this rate by the British Government to 



tile Government of Jodhpur^ provided that the said payment of six 
and a half annas per maund to the Government of Jodhpuj* shall 
only commence when salt in excess of eight hundred and twenty-five 
thousand (8,25,000) British Indian maunds is sold or exported by the 
British Government in any yaar, and then only on the shas*e of siiefi 
excess which belongs to the Government of Jodhpur and until the 
aggregate of such yearly excesses amounts to the full quantity of the 
stocks of salt transfei’red over and above the said five hundred and ten 
thousand (5,10,000) British Indian maunds, the British Government 
shall not pay the royalty of 20 per cent, on the sale price of such 
excess, as provided in Article 12. 

Article 9. 

No tax, toll, transit duty, or due of any kind wiiatsoever shall be 
levied by the Jodhpur Government or shall by it be permitted to be 
levied by any other person, on any salt manufactured or sold by the 
British Government, within the said limits, or wfiile in transit through 
the Jodhpur territory, and covered by a British pass, en route to 
any place outside the Jodhpur territory. 

Article 10 . 

Nothing in this Agreement shall be held to bar the sovereign juris- 
diction of the Jodhpur Government within the aforesaid limits in all 
matters, civil and criminal, not connected with the nianufacture, sale, 
or removal of salt, or the prevention of unlicensed manufacture or 
smuggling. 

Article 11. 

The Government of Jodhpur shall he relieved of all expenses what- 
.soever connected with the maniifacturej sale, and removal of salt, and 
the lorevention of unlicensed manufacture or smuggling within the 
limits aforesaid; and in consideration of the lease granted to it the 
British Govej'nment agrees to pay to the Jodhpur Government in two 
half-yearly instalments, an annual rent of one hundred and twenty- 
live thousand (1,25,000) rupees, British currency, on account of the 
share of the Jodhpur Government in the salt sold within the said limits, 
and the total sum of such annual rent, amounting to one hundred 
and twenty-live thousand (1,25,000 rupees), British currency, shall be 
paid without reference to the quantity of salt actually sold in, or 
exported from, the said limits. 

Article 12. 

If the amount of salt sold in, or exported from, the said limits by 
the British Government in any year shall exceed eight hundred and 
twenty-five thousand (8,25,000) British Indian maunds, the British 
Government shall pay to the Government of Jodhpur on all such 
excess (subsequent to the exhaustion of the stock referred to in 
Article 8) a royalty at the rate of 00 per cent, on the price per maund 
which shall have been fixed as the selling price under the first clause 
of Article 7. 


Ill the event of any doubts arising as to the amount of salt on which 
royalty is claimable in any year, the accounts rendered by the principal 
British Officer in charge at Sambhar shall be deemed conclusive 
evidence of the amounts actually sold or exported by the British 
Government within the periods to which they refer, piovided that the 
Jodhpur Government shall not be debarred from deputing one of its 
own officers to keep a record of sale for its own satisfaction. 

Article 13. 

The British Government agree to deliver annually seven thousand 
(7,000) British Indian maunds of good salt, free of all charges, for 
the use of the Jodhpur Durbar; such salt to be delivered at the place 
of maiiitfaetiire to any officer empowered by the Jodhpur Government 
to receive it. ' 

Article 14. 

The British Goveimment shall have no claim on thr* hind ur other 
revenue, unconnected with salt, payable from town of Sambhar or 
other villages or lands included within the limits aforc'^uid. 

Article 15. 

The British Government shall not sell salt within the Jodhpur 
territory outside the limits of such jurisdiction as may he assigned 
to it by this or any other Agreement. 

Artiele 16, 

If any person employed by the British Government within the said 
limits shall have absconded after committing an otfeiiei! or if any person 
shall have absconded after committing a breach of the rules laid down 
under Article 3, the Jodhpur Government shall,, on sufficient- evidence, 
of criminality, make every effort to cause his arre.st and surrender 
to the British authorities within the said limits, in case of his passing 
through, or taking refuge in, any part of the Jodhpur territories. 

Article 17. 

iSione of the conditions of this Agreement shall have effect until the 
British Government shall actually assume charge of the manufacture 
of salt within the .said limits. 

The British Government may determine the date of so a^suiriiiig 
charge provided that, if such charge be not a.ssumcd on or before the 
1st May, 1871, the conditions of this Agreement shall he null and void. 

Article 18. 

None of the conditions contained in this Agreemenr siiall he i?i any 
way set aside or modified without the previous consent of both 
Governments, and should either party fail or neglect to adhere to 
these conditions the other party shall cea.se to he bound l)y this 
Agreement. 



Signed, sealed, and exchanged at Jodhpur this twenty-seventh day 
of January, A.D. eighteen hundred and seventy, corresponding to the 
eleventh day of Maha Bud Sumvut, nineteen hundred and twenty-six. 


(Persian Seal) 


(Official Seal 
of State of 


Jodhpur 
Agency Office. 


J. C. Brooke, Coionei, 
Officiating Political Agent, Marwar, 


Jodhpur). 


(Seal) (>Sd.) Mayo. 


(Sd.) Joshee Plunsraj, (Govt, 
in native charecters. Seal). 

This Treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India at Fort William on the fifteenth of 
February, 1870. 

C. U. Aitchisok, 

(Seal) Officiating Secretary to the Governmeiit of India, 

Foreign Department. 


AHNEXUEE 2. 

Treaty No. LXVIIL. 

Treaty between the British Government and His Highness Tukhfc 
Singh, G.C.S.I., Maharajah of Jodhpur, his heirs and successors, 
executed on the one part by Colonel John Cheap Brooke, Officiating 
Political Agent at the Court of Jodhpur, under authority from 
Lieutenant-Colonel llichard Harte Keatinge, C.S.I. and V.C., Agent 
to the Governor-General for the States of Ilajpiitana, in virtue of 
the full powers vested in him by His Excellency the Bight Honourable 
Bichard Southwell Boiirke, Earl of Mayo, Viscount Mayo of Mony- 
crower, Baron Nass of Nass, K.P., G.M.S.L, P.O., &c., &c., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, and on the other part by Joshee 
Himsraj, Moosahib of Marwar in virtue of the full powers conferred 
on him by Maharajah Tukht Singh aforesaid — 1870. 

Article 1. 

Subject to the conditions contained in the following Agreement the 
Government of Jodhpur will lease to the British Government its right 
of manufacturing and of selling salt within the limits of the territory 
bordering on the Sambhar Lake, as hereinafter defined in Article 4, 
and of levying duties on salt produced within such limits. 

Article 2, 

This lease shall continue in force until such time as the British 
Government desires to relinquish it provided that the British Govern- 
ment shall give notice to the Government of Jodhpur of its intention 
to terminate the arrangement two full years previous to the date on 
which it desires the lease to cease. 
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Article 3. 

To enable the British Government to carry on the manufacture and 
pale of salt at the Sambhar Lake the Jodhpur Government shaJl 
empower the British Government and ali officers appointed by the 
British Government for such purposes to enter and seaj'ch, in ease of 
suspicion, houses and ail other places, enclosed or otherwise, within 
the limits hereinafter defined and to arrest and punish with fine, 
imprisonment, confiscation of goods or otherwise, any and all persons 
detected within such limits in the violation of any of the rules or 
regulations which may be laid down by the British Government in 
regard to the manufacture, sale, or removal of salt, or the 'prevention 
of unlicensed manufacture or smuggling. 

, , .. Article 4. . 

A strip of territory, bordering the shores of the lake throughout, 
within the separate jurisdiction of Jodhpur, including Isiawa, Goodha 
and othe}' villages and hamlets, and averaging two (2) miles in width 
measured from the high water limits of the lake, shall be demarcated, 
and the whole space enclosed by such line of demarcation, as well as 
such portions of the lake itself or of its dry bed as are now under 
the exclusive and separate jurisdiction of Jodhpur, shall be held to 
constitute the limits within which the British Government and its 
officers are authorised to exercise the jurisdiction referred to in 
Article 3. 

Article 5. 

Within the said limits, and so far as such measures may be neces- 
sary for the protection or furtherance of the man u fact LU‘e, sale, or 
removal of salt, the prevention of smuggling, and the eiiforeement of 
the rules laid dowm in accordance with Article 3 of this Agreement, 
the British Government, or the officers by it empowered, shall be 
authorised to occupy land for building or other purposes, to construct 
roads, erect harriers, hedges or buildings, and to remove buildings or 
other property. 

If any land paying land revenue to the Government of Jodhpur 
be occupied under the authority of the British Govenumint for any 
of the purposes aforesaid, the British Govcnimerit shall pay to the 
Government of Jodhpur an annual rent equal to the amount of such 
revenue. 

In every case in which anything involving injury to private property 
shall be done by the British Government or its officers under this 
Article, one month's previous notice shall be given to the Government 
of Jodhpur, and in all such cases proper compensation shall be paid 
by the British Government on account of such injury. In ease of 
difference between the British Government or its officers and the 
owner of such property as to the amount of the compensation, such 
amount shall be determined by arbitration. 

The erection of any buildings wuthin the said limits shall not 
confer on the British Government any proprietary right in the land, 
which, on the termination of the lease, shall revert to the Goverinnent 
of Jodhpur with all buildings or materials left thereoti by the British 
Government, 

No temples oi* places of religious worship shall be interfered with. 
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Article 6. 

Under the authority of the Jodhpur Go'veriiment the British Govern- 
ment shall constitute a Court, presided over by a competent officer, 
for the trial and punishment, on conviction, oi all persons charged 
with violations of the rules and regulations referred to in Article 3, 
or offences connected therewith; and the British Government is autho- 
rised to cause the confinement of any such offenders sentenced to 
imprisonment within the aforesaid limits or elsewhere as may seem 
to it most fitting. 

Article * 7 . 

From and after the date of the commencement of the lease the 
British Government will, from time to time, fix the price at which salt 
manufactured within the said limits shall be offered for sale. 

Article 8. 

The whole of the stocks of salt existing within the aforesaid limits 
at the commencement of the lease shall be transferred by the Jodhpur 
Government to the British Government on the folowing terms; — 

The Government of Jodhpur will transfer six hundred thousand 
(6,00,000) British Indian inaunds of salt to the British Government as 
stock with which to commence operations free of cost. The price to be 
paid to the Jodhpur Government for the remainder of the said stock 
shall be reckoned at six and a half annas (6|) per British Indian 
maund, and payment shall be made at this rate by the British Govern- 
ment to the Government of Jodhpur, provided that the said payment 
of six and a half annas (6j) per maund to the Government of Jodhpur 
shall only commence when salt in excess of nine hundred thousand 
( 9 , 00 , 000 ) British Indian maunds is sold or exported by the British 
Government in any year, and until the aggregate of such yearly 
excesses amounts to the full quantity -of the stock of salt transferred, 
over and above the said six hundred thousand (6,00,000) British 
maunds, the British Government shall not pay the royalty of forty ( 40 ) 
per cent, on the sale price of such excess, as provided in Article 12. 

Article 9 . 

ISTo tax, toll, transit duty, or due of any kind whatsoever shall be 
levied by the Jodhpur Government, or shall, by it be permitted to be 
levied by any other person, on any salt manufactured -or sold by the 
British Government within the said limits, or while in transit through 
the Jodhpur territory and covered by a British pass, en route to any 
place outside the Jodhpur territory, provided that on all salt sold 
for consumption within the territory of Jodhpur the Government of 
that State will be at liberty to levy whatever tax it may please. 

Article 10. 

Nothing in this Agreement shall be held to bar the sovereign juris- 
diction of the Jodhpur Government within the aforesaid limits in 
all matters, civil and criminal, not connected with the manufacture, 
sale or removal of salt, or the prevention of unlicensed manufacture 
or smuggling. 
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Article 11. 

The Goverrjmeut of Joclhx 3 ur shall be relieved oi all exoe,n-e.s wbat- 
Doever eonn.'cted with the manufacture, sale, and removal of salt, and 
the prevention of unlicensed nianufactiire or smuggling within the 
liniits aforesaid, and in consi derat-ion of the lease and other 
imimiiiities hereby granted to it the British Government agret'S to pay 
to the Jodhpur Government, in two half*yeariy instalments, an annual 
rent of three lakhs (3,00,000) of Eiipees, British currency, and the 
total sum of such annual rent, amounting to three lakhs (Sgio.OOi)) of 
Rupees, British currencj-, shall be paid without reference to the 
quantity of salt actually sold in, or exported from the said limits. 
The above sum of three lakhs (3,00,000) of Eupees shall include all 
rights of blioom, transit dues and huqs of every kind due to the 
Tliakoor of Kooehawiin and others which the Jodhpui- Government 
agrees to satisfy. 

■ Article 12. 

If the amount of salt sold in, oi- exported fruin, the said iiraits 
by the British Government in any year shall exceed nine hundred 
thousand (9,00,000) British Indian maunds, the British Government 
shall pay to the Government of Jodhpur on all such excess (sub- 
sequent to the exhaustion of the stock refer j'cd to in Article 8) a 
royalty at the rate of forty (40) per cent, on the price per maund, 
which shall have b-ecn fixed as the Sicliing price under Ai'iicle T. 

In the event of any doubts arising as to the amount <.<f salt on -which 
royaEy is claimable in any year the account rendered by fhe principal 
British officer iji charge at Sambhar shall be deemed coneJusiTe evidence 
of the amounts actually sold or exported by the British Govcriiiaent 
’within the periods to w-hieh they refer provided that the Jodhpu}‘ 
Government shall not be debarred from deputing one of its own 
officers to keep a record of sales for its own salisfaetioii. 

Article 13. 

The British Government agrees to deliver annually seven thousand 
(7,000) British Indian maunds of good salt, free of all charges, for the 
use of the Jodhpur Durbar ; such salt to be deJivi-red at the place 
of manufacture to any officer empowered by the Jodhpur Government 
to receive it. 

■ ■ Article' 14.: . . 

The British Government shall have no daini on the land or other 
revenue, uiicomieetcd wdth salt, payable from the townships of Nawa, 
Goodha, or other village.s or lands included wulhin the limits aforesaid. 

Article 15. 

The British Government shall not srdl any salt within the Jodlipiu* 
territory outside the limits of such jurisdiction as may he assigned 
to it by this o)* any other Agreement. 

Article 16. 

If any person employed by the British Government within the said 
limits shall have absconded _ after comniitting an offence, or if any 

person shall have absconded after committing a breach of the Rules 
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laid down under x^rticle d, the Jodhpur Government shall, on sufficient 
evidence of his criminality, make every effort to cause his arrest and 
surrender to the British authorities within the said limits, in case of 
his passing through, or taking refuge in, any part o-f the Jodhpur 
territories. 

Article 17. 

None of the conditions of this Agreement shall have effect until 
the British Government shall actually assume charge of the manu- 
facture of salt within the said limits. 

The British Government may determine the date of so assumihg 
charge provided that, if such (ffiarge be not assumed on or before the 
1st May. 1871, the conditions of this Agreement shall be null and void. 

Article 18. 

None of the conditions contained in this Agreement shall in any 
way be set aside or modified without the previous consent of both 
Governments ; and should either party fail or neglect to adhere to 
these conditions, the other party shall cease to be bound by this 
Agreement. 

Signed at Jodhpur on the eighteenth day of April, A.D., one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy. 

J. C. Brooke, Col, 

Offg. Poltl. Agent, Mar war. 

(Seal) Seal of State of Jodhpur. 

(Sd.) Joshee Huns Raj (Seal). 

(Sd.) Mayo. (Seal). 

This Treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India at Simla on the 26th July, 1870. 

C. U. Aitchison, 

Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of India, F.D. 


ANNEXURE 3. 

Letter No, mmG dated 24/10/1884. 

From the First Assistant Agent Governor-General, Rajputana, to the 
Commissioner, Northern India, Salt Revenue. 

With referenoe to the correspondence ending with your letter 
No. 34C, dated 19th May, 1884, I am directed to forward for your 
information copy of this office letter No. 2223G, dated 26th J uly, 1884, to 
the address of the Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department, together with copy of that officer's reply No. 3632 I, 
dated 20th September, 1884, conveying the approval and sanction of 
the Governor-General in Council to the following arrangement 
mutually agreed to by the Jeypore and Jodhpur Durbars in respect to 
the payment of their respective shares of the royalty on excess sales 
of salt manufactured by the British Government at the Sambhar Lake. 
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1. That all royalty on excess sales of Sambiiar salt shall, in future, 
be di Tided in the proportion of 6 aniia-s in the rupee to Jeypore and 
10 annas in the rupee to Jodhpur Durbar irrespective of the place 
of sale or manufacture. 

2. That the abo\x‘ arrangement shall come into force from the 1st of 
July, 18S4, and he considered an amendment of the Treaty arrange- 
ments by which the payments of royalty to each State respectively 
depended on the locality of manufacture or sale. 

3. That the royalty now held in deposit by the Bait Department 
on account of excess sales of salt from certain salt pans regarding the 
ownership of which there existed a dispute, shall be tiivuled in the pi-o- 
poi’tions agreed to above specified. 

4 That the above arrangement shall in no way he held to affect 
the settlement of the boundary dispute betweesi Je,vpore and Jodhpur 
in regard to the Sambhar Lake, whic*h shall lie hereafiiu- determined 
on its merits. 

I am, to add that the Agent to the Governor-General will be glad if 
early instructions be issued for giving ('ffect to the terms of this 
agreement. 


A.NNEXIJEE 4. 

Treaty Jo. 7.X1X. 

Jodhpur State Agreement, dated the ISth January, ISTu. liatified the 
Sth May, 1879. 

A7'ticle 1. 

His Highness the Maharajah of Jodhpur agrees to suppi'ess and abso- 
lutely prohibit and prevent the mairafactirre of salt within any part of 
the Jodhpur State except at salt sources administered by the British 
Government, or worked under specia.! licences from the British Govern- 
iiient; 

Provided, tbnt nothing in this Article shall be held to prohibit the 
twna fide manufacture of saltpetre at any work now existing within 
the Jodhpur State, or the openijig at any time with the previous 
knowledge of the Political Agent of such new saltpetre works as the 
Mahat*ajah of Jtdhpur may consider necessary. 

■ Article. 2 . • 

His Highness the Maharajah undertakes to prevent the importation 
into, or exportation from, the Jodhpur StaP?, t>f any salt wliatever 
other than salt upon which duty has been levied by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Article 3. 

Xo export or transit duty shall be levied within the Jodphur State 
upon salt upon which duty has been levied by the British Government. 

Article 4. 

His Highness the Maharajah agrees to lease to the British Govern- 
ment from a date to be fixed by that .Government the right of manu- 


facturiog and selling salt at the salt sources oa- darihas here below 
named : — • 

Pachpadra Phaiodi. 

Didwana The Luni Tract. 

Provided, that if the British Government shall at any time cease to 
carry on or permit the manufacture of salt at any or all 
ol th - said salt sources, they shall equitably compensate all proprietors 
of private works therein situated and all manufacturers therein 
employed for any losses they may, in consequence, sustain. 

Provided also, that the Maharajah of Jodhpur shall only be held to 
transfer to the British Government such rights, property and authority 
over any works or pits at present existing at any of the said sources as 
are now actually vested in himself. 

Article 5. 

His Highness the Maharajah will, in consultation with the Political 
Agent, cause each of the four salt sources aforesaid to be demarcated 
by a line enclosing the whole tract occupied, and shall extend the 
provisions of articles 3, 5, 6 and 16 of the Sambhar Lake Treaty of 
1870 to the tracts so enclosed, so far as they may be applicable. The 
British Government agree to the extension of Articles 10, 14, and 15, of 
the said Treaty to the said tract. 

Article 

The British Government agree to pay annually, in half-yearly instal- 
ments, to His Highness the Mabaraja for the lease of the four salt 
sources named in Article 4 (including compensation to all holders of 
dharmade and similar charitable and religious allotments) the 


following sums in British Indian currency: — 

Es. 

For Didwana 2,00,000 

For Pachpadra 1,70,000 

For Phaiodi ... 4,500 

For Luni Tract 1,500 


Total 3,76,000 

(Eupees three lakhs seventy-six thousand.) 

And for losses sustained by the suppression of 

Khari works in Khalsa land 15,800 


Total 3,91,800 


(Eupees three lakhs ninety-one thousand eight hundred.) 

Article 7. 

The losses likely, to be incurred by Jagirdars and others entitled to 
share in the rents and revenues of the salt works that will foe sup- 
pressed under this Agreement having been considered by the British 
Government and the Maharajah, the British Government further agree 
to pay annually, and His Highness the Maharajah undertakes to dis^ 
tribute the indemnities settled, aggregating rupees nineteen tho*usaiid 
five hundred and ninety-five, annas five ^d pies three (19,595-5-3) in 
accordance with Schedule A attached to this Agreement. 
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Article 8. 

The losses of Kharols and others conneeted with the manufacture of 
salt within the Jodhpur State having been considered in concert by 
the British Government and the Maharajah of Jodhpur, the British 
Government hereby agree to pay to His Highness the Maharajah the 
sum of rupees three lakhs by way of compensation to the said persons, 
and His Highness the Maharajah undertakes to distribute the said sum 
of rupees three lakhs among the said persons. 

Article 9. 

If aav stocks of salt be found , to exist ■within the Jodhpur Stale at 
the time vheii this Agreement comes into .force or when a duty shall be 
iirst impo.-.ed hy the British Government at the aforesaid works and 
their produce the Maharajah of Jodhpur will, if so reqiiired by the 
British Government, take possession of such stocks, and will give the 
owners thereof the option either of transferring the salt to the British 
Government at such equitable valuation as he may fix, in corieurreiice 
with the Political Agent, or paying the said Agent such duty not 
exc^ding two rupees eight annas per maund on such salt as the 
Governor-General in Council may iix. In the event of the CiWiiers as 
aforesaid accepting the latter alternative they shall be allowed to 
retain the salt on which the said duty may have been paid, but not 
otherwise. 

Article 10. 

In consideration of the loyal and effective ob>ser\'aiK*e by His Highness 
the Maharajah of Jodhpur of the stipulations in this Agreement legard- 
ing the suppression of minor salt-works, the indemnities payable to 
proprietors, the exemptions from transit duty of salt covered by 
British passes and the prevention of export of other salt, the British 
Government agree to pay to His Highness the Maharajah of Jodhpur 
as following sums annually: — 

■ ^ ' , , ■ 

On account of transit and export duties on sab ... 25,000 

For preventive establishment 50,000 

For miscellaneous revenue and incidental eniolunients 50,000 


Total 1,25,000 

(Mupees one lakh twenty dive thousand) 


Article 11, 

Furthermore, the British Government agree that, in the event of the 
total money realizations from the sale of salt at tlie l^eased works col- 
lectively exceeding in any year the total charges pro| 3 erly debitahle 
against the same, one-half of the said excess shall be made over to His 
Highness the Maharajah, The accounts rendered by the several British 
Officers in charge of the said sonroes shall be conclusive evidence as to 
^the amount of such excess. 

Article 12. 

The British Government agree to deliver annually 2,25,000 (two lakhs 
twenty-five thousand) maunds’'of good salt in half-yearly instalments 
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of 1,12,000 and 1,13,000 maunds respectively, at a price not exceeding 
eight annas per maund, free of duty to the officers of His Highness 
the Maharajah for the use of the people of the Jodhpur State. The first 
instalment of salt shall be claimable on the expiration of six months 
from the date of the assumption of the management of the works by the 
British Government, or sooner, should the Maharajah desire it and if 
the requisite quantity be available at the works. 

Each instalment shall be removed by the officers of the Maharajah 
within one year from the date of its falling due, failing which all 
claim to it or of such portion of it as may remain imremoved .-shall 
cease. Xot less than one-half of this salt shall be delivered at PacH- 
))adra, and the British Government will endeavour to deliver the re- 
mainder from the several works that may be open in such proportions 
as His Highness the Maharajah may desire. 

Article 13. 

The British Government agree to deliver annually at Pachpadra ten 
thousand (10,000) Briti.^h Indian maunds of salt of good quality, free 
of all charges, for the use of His Highness the Maharajah, to any officer 
deputed by Plis Highness the Maharajah to receive it. 

Article 14. 

The British Government agree to permit the petty works noted in 
Schedule B annexed to this Agreement to be kept open for the manu- 
facture of khari required for industrial purposes, and His Highness 
the Maha3*ajah agrees so to supervise these works as to lorevent their 
total outturn in any one year exceeding 20,000 maunds, and to furnish 
to the British Government annual returns of the outturn of each of 
the said works. 

Article lb. 

In the event of its being proved by experience that the arrangements 
made in accordance with this Agreement by His Highness the Maharajah 
for the safety of the British revenue are practically insufficient, or in 
the event of it being proved to the full satisfaction of the British 
Government that the quantity of salt provided for the consumption and 
use of the people of Jodhpur in Article 12 is materially insufficient, 
this Agreement will be open to revision. 

Article 16. 

This agreement is to come into force from a date to be fixed hereafter 
by the British Government 


BAN'SWARA, 

What arrangements were in vogue in the Banswara State for its 
supply of salt in old times is now a matter of past history. But from 
the Haihat of the Political Agent to the Dur'bar^s Vakil, No. 175, dated 
the 5th xA^pril, 1879 {vide translation attached), which was written 
shortly after the Government of India had introduced their new Salt 
policy, it seems that in the middle of the, nineteenth century, the State 
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used ,to import salt from Pachbhadra as well as Khara Gurhaj besides 
locally manufacturing an inferior quality of salt called Kliari/'’ 

Unlike other States, however, on the introduction of the Governineiit 
of India’s Salt policy no agreement seems to have been entered into 
with, and no compensation paid to, the Baiiswara Durbar, due on 
account of the duty which the British Govermneni levied on the salt 
exported from their : salt- sources to this State, although a population 
of more than 2- lakhs consumed that salt and thereby paid this duty. 

As the Baiiswara. State was land-locked on ail sides, unconnected with 
highways and trade routes of India, there .seems to have been no danger 
of smuggling to affect the British Revenues, and lienee no agreement 
seems to have been deemed necessary to he made witli the Durbar on 
this subject. Partly the cau^ of this also may have been that although 
the State had the capacity, and was maiiufaeturing salt in thcs&e days, 
it could not produce the first class salt- like that of Pachbhadra and 
depended for it on importing. 

But when the British Government established a monopoly for an 
industry throughout the country which affected all States alike, this 
diferentiating treatment meted out by the British (ioveriiinei'it to this 
State may hardly look proper. The Durbar, it seeins, could not bring 
their claim for compensation to the notice of the British Government 
at the time, as the then His Highness the Maharawal Lachhman 
Singhji Sahib was not exercising full financial control and t.lic political 
affairs of the State were in the hands of an Assistant of the Political 
Department. 

The State used to manufacture Khari up to Che year JD09. In that 
year the submission of the inquisitive return to the IBdtish Goveriimenl 
was stopped, and maintenance of record regarding the manufacture of 
Xhari seems to have gone wuth the return. 

As the British Government levies quite a itigh duty and derives 
sufficiently large profits from the salt consumed by the subjects of the 
Baiiswara State to which, of course, the Durbar can lay claim as a 
matter of right, it being a tax paid by their people, the Durbar -would 
request that they should be permitted to iiart led pate in the Salt 
Revenues of the British Govermnent to that extent. Because the Durbar 
hope that the policy hitherto pursued by the BriiLsh Chnerifinent in 
this respect would not be considered reasonaible, as: His liigliness is 
sure that the British Government would surely dislike tlui idea of 
taxing the people of the friendly State of Banswara in tficir own 
interests. 

No stipulation to this effect could lie eii tercel in tlic Durbar’s Treaty 
of 1818, as no such intention of the British Governmenf was indicated 
at the time; and when the Salt arrangements \vere introduced, His 
late Highness Maharawal Dachhman Singhji could not press his 
claims upon the British Government’s -attention, llis reasons are not 
manifest. But this should not affect the permanent rieht and interests 
of the State. 

His Highness the Maharawaiji Sahib hopes that in view of his 
friendship and alliance with the British Government and loyalty to 
His Majesty the Revenues derived by the British Government through 
the taxation of his subjects,' as ;the duty levied on Salt purchased by 
them would imply, will be made over to his State. He trusts that his 



Jioi^e will not p-rove a failure in its appeal to the sympathy of the 
British Government; otherwise His Highness would brnggesl for con- 
sideration of the British Government whether it would be "justifiable to 
refill est abolition of their Salt Monopoly, which is supportable only 
by the co-operation of the Indian States, so that the people of his 
State should be able to get their salt free of the British Government’s 
duty froin ivhich ever sources they lihe. 


APPENDIX 1. 

Tnui^lation of rarcha from Captain Charles late, Assistant FoUtical 
Agent, Banswara and Fartabgarh, to Mtmshi Fazale Noorkhanji, 
Effuswara Yalnl, No. 175, dated the btk April, 1879. 

You are hereby asked kindly to send to this ofoce a monthly state- 
ment showing separate rates for salts of Pachbhadra, Kharagnrali, and 
Khari each, on the 1st of every month for the preceding month. 
Similarly, statement for March fo?* each of these salts which has been 
called for, should be sent to this Office at an early date. xYnd a state- 
ment for last three years, i.e., for Sam vat year 1932 to the current 
year, showing variations in the rate of these three sails should be 
submitted to this Ofheo. 


JAi SALMI R. 

The Durbar have been manufarcturing their own salt from times im- 
memorial. Their agreement wdth the Government, liowever. has re- 
stricted their rights as to its export. 

It is possible to manufacture larger quantities of salt than what is 
required for internal consumption and incidentally, to add to the 
general revenue of the State if the restriction (which, by the way, is 
hardly fair), on its export . . if not to British India, even after 

payment of excise duty at the same rate as obtains in British India, 
then to other Indian States, and if not to other Indian States also, 
then to places outside India ... is removed, or if, as an alterna- 
tive plan, the surplus of salt, which may be manufactured in Jaisalmir, 
is purchased by the Government of India, or by Provincial Govern- 
merits, at rates and on conditions that may be rnutuariy agreed to. 


FARTABGARH. 

No salt is manufactured in the State. It is obtained from Khara- 
gora, about twelve thousand maunds being imported annually. 
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nmPUB. 

The Rainpur Durbar would like to deal with the questioiifc of iSait 
and Opiiiru in one paragraph. In the oJcIen days the Durbar used to 
levy transit duties on all goods passing through the State territory. In 
1845 they were abolished at the special request of the ( lover o me nt. The 
iiicoine. from these duties in those days ranged about lis. 15,000/- a 
yen.Y raid the GoveiTirnent made it up in the following manner : — 

Rs, 10,000/- by permitting the. impoi-t of 5,000 iiiaiinds of salt 
from the Sambhar Lake free, of duty which stood at Es. 2/- per 
inaiind, and used to be levied at, the Ganges Ferry al Garhnmk- 
teshwar in United Provinces and the balance l\v i^ermirtiiig free of 
duty the import of 20 niaunds of opium which used to be impHirted 
from Oudh and is now received from the .Moradabad Treasury at 
cost price.; The' cost price in former times was aomiiial. but it 
stands at an appi’eci ably high figure to-day. If the transit rliities 
had existed they would have yielded a fai* Inigcr income. Tlie 
Durbar claims that the substitutes should also be tdastic sources 
of income. 


BHAVNAGAR. 

■ The States should make a representation claiming frer-dom of pro- 
duction and sale, subject to ta.vation in the area of cmisumption. 


COOGH BEHAR. 

This question does not affect the State. 


ohbangadhra. 

The Dhrangadhra Durbar possess immense sources for the manu- 
facture of salt and they claim that they slioiild be ailin.\ed work 
them without let or hindrance and to ex[)ort ilieir Salt to British 
India and elsewhere without restraint. 

The position of the Dhrangadhra State in the mailer of Salt niann- 
facture is in a way peculiar* The Salt produced in its works is rhe 
Baragara or the large grained ^SaIt, the only <uiicr place wheni Salt 
of a similar kind is manufactured in India Innng the Govenmient 
Works at Kharaghoda situated a few miles to the cahl ixl the Dhran- 
gadlira Works on the lesser Bunn of Cntch. As tlic hi'^tory of this 
case shows, it is sokly in the interests of these Government Works that 
the Balt industry of the State was systematical!} repressed in the past 
and is even at the present' day subjected to galling restraints. To 
understand the position properly, it is necessary to know the previous 
history of these Salt Works and of the vicissitudes through w'hich they 
have passed as a result- of the policy of the Government of Indin from 
time to time. 
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The right of the Dhrangadhra Rulers to inaimlaolare Baragava 
Sait on the llunn of Cutch is of a very great antiquity, dating in. fact 
from the very beginning of their rule in Northern Gujrat in the 13th 
century. Previous to and during the reigns of the earlier Sultans of 
Gujrat, Yiramgain, Patdi, Mandal, &c., i.e., the territories bordering 
on the lesser Runn of Cutch, were in the possession of the Jhala- Rulers 
in whose hands was the entire manufacture of salt within this area. 
When the Jhala Rulers retired to their new c«apital at Halvad, they 
set up their salt works at Kuda and these were guaranteed to them by 
the Emperor Aurangzeb by an Imperial Farman of the 27th year of his 
reign, which is still in the State archives. These rights were main- 
tained unimpaired throughout the many changes in the form of Govern- 
ment. In 1807-8 a settlement of the Province was made by Coh Walker 
who guaranteed to the State all the rights which it then possessed and 
assured it of entire freedom from encroachment. The guarantee given 
by him was uniformly respected by later authorities and finally sealed 
by the Proclamation of Her Majesty the Queen Empress in 1857, The 
State accordingly continued to manufacture Baragara Salt at its 
salt works unrestrained long after the British Rule was established in 
India and its salt supplied not only the local market but was exported 
as far as Malwa and beyond. However, about the last quarter of the 
19th century, a change came over the situation. About this time 
(government obtained on lease the salt rights of the petty chieftains and 
Talukdars of Jhinjhuvada and Patd.b whose possessions bordered on the 
Runn of Cutch and comprised some salt manufacturing possibilities. 
These chieftains were originally under the tufcehage of the Jhala Rulers 
and as such had no historical rights of manufacturing salt. However, 
Governmeot acquired these salt sources on lease and on them laid the 
foundation of their present Kharaghoda Works. Since then, Govern- 
ment embarked on a new and aggressive salt policy which began to 
encroach on the ancient proprietory rights of this State. The avowed 
ol)ject of their then policy was to protect the British revenue. The 
British revenue could have been protected by not allowing any untaxed 
salt manufactured in salt-producing States to enter into British India 
and the States were asked to co-operate with the Salt Authorities by 
levying the same rate of duty as for the time being prevailed in 
British India. Salt-owning Stales relied on their rights and did not 
welcome this undesirable interference in their fiscal policy and the 
result was progressive destruction of the rights of the salt-owning 
States. Now, the British revenue could have been protected without 
trenching on the time-honoured rights of the Durbar, but as the 
policy actually came to be worked out, it introduced measures for the 
systematic and progressive restraint of this ancient industry in the 
State. The .first step in this direction was the stopping of all imports 
of Dhrangadhra Sait into British territory where it used to find a free 
market before the new policy was inaugurated. The next step was 
taken in .1880 w^hen the production of salt by the State was limited 
to 97 thousand maunds. This was follow^ed by the agreement of 1883 
which still further restricted the State manufacture to 40 thousand 
maunds of salt annually. Even this restriction did not somehow satisfy 
Government, who, in 1900, imposed on the Durbar yet another agree- 
ment which totally prohibited them from manufacturing any Baragara 
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Salt within the limits of their State. This was the cuiiniiiation of an 
loiwaxrranled and systematic invasion on the State's immemoria] rights; 
nor was it justified by the needs of the case as the protection of 
Government revenue which it was meant to seeiire eould ha\e bee!i 
achieved in other equally effective- xvays.. However, at long la?t after' 
repeated representations from the. State, the matter v/as reviewed hy 
Government in 1922, as a result of vvhich a new treaty was eoneluded 
in that year between the Government and the Durbar. .B> this new 
treatjr the Durbar were restored their ancient right of niainifaetiiririg 
Bar agar a Balt and Governnie.nt further, agreed to purchase at a fixed 
price SjOOjOOO maiuids of ■ salt every year, for five years in the first 
instance, the quantity and price being subject to revision at the end 
of that period. . The Du rbarhs' 'request was. to be allcnved to import 
their salt unhampered into British India to enalde llumi to develop 
their resources properly, but instead of permitting them to do so on 
their ovni account, Government preferred to piirelnise the salt theni" 
selves for the markets in British India. Even with such limitation s, 
it must he recognised that the newr treaty v:as conctdvfni by Govern- 
ment in a broad statesmanlike spirit xvhieh took due account of the 
righte and position of the Dhrangadhra State. Latterly, how'ever, 
Government have announced their intention not to purchase any salt 
from Dhrangadhra after the period of 5 years is over. Tins places the 
State in a very awkxvard position, as the State was allowed to lielieve 
that the Government purchases w-ere to continue and on the faith of 
the arrangement, it has incurred a large capital expenditure of a 
permanent nature and it is now faced xvith very serious loss cm its 
undertakings. The State strongly represented against this to Goverrv 
ment, suggesting as a last resource that if Government were not dis- 
posed to continue their purchases on any account, the State should 
according to its original demand be allowed at least to find a market for 
its salt in British India. But Goveiniment have contented themselves 
with merely reiterating their refusal to purchase Dhrrnicradhra «alt 
and have altogether ignored, as it seems, the alternative propo.ml of the 
Durbar to be allow^ed to import their salt into British India. This 
has created a situation which is altogether unfair to the Durbar and 
they are constrained to raise an emphatic protest against it on cronnd*^ 
which are briefly set forth below : — 

1. The treaty of 1922, abandoning the old attitude regarding Indian 
States, definitely recognises the right of the State to have a 
fair field for a proper development of its resources. This pre- 
sumes the freedom of export to such markets as arc eco- 
nomically po5^sible. Dhrangadhra salt used t<> he sent in tlio 
old days to markets in British India and the Btateks claim was 
to be allowed to export its salt to British India by rail under 
proper safeguards. While Government did not think it expe- 
dient to let the State do this on its own account, they implicitly 
recognised the justice of its claim by agreeing to purchase 
5,00,000 maunds of salt themselves for the British Indian con- 
sumers. If Government now find this internKuliatory arrange- 
ment inconvenient, it is only just that the Durbar should be 
allow'ed to endeavour , and find out for themselves a market for 
their salt in British';. .India '■’Without any restraij'il. 
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2. Apart from this general position, it was never ir, the contempla- 

tion of any party, when the new treaty was made, that Govern- 
ment purchases were to continue only foi* live years and were 
then to cease altogether. The understanding" was tliat the 
purchases were to continue. The subsequent eorresponderice 
with the Salt Department is also a witness to the same •cftect 
The Durbar on the faith of this were led to make large financial 
coniinitiBents, and are now faced wdth serious loss which they 
have clone nothing to deserve. In fairness to them if Govern- 
ment are not disposed to take their salt, they should then at 
least be afforded a reasonable opportunity of finding an outlet 
for their product and save themselves as best they can from 
the loss with which they are threatened. 

3. It is well known that India, under the piesent Government 

policy, is unable to supply its salt requirements in full and that 
no less than 33 per cent, of its demand is met by imports of 
foreign salt. In Bombay Presidency itself the Portuguese Goa 
imports by land 3,00,000 maunds of salt into British territory 
every year. Now if foreign countries are thus allowed to send 
their salt into British India, is it at all equitable that an 
Indian State like Dhrangadhra should still be debarred from 
the market. Is Dhrangadhra Slate to receive even less con- 
sideration than a foreigner? 

4. From the broadest point of national polic;^ this deiDendence 

of India on the imported ariucle to such a large extent cannot 
be regarded as at all vsatisfactory. Where the commodity is a 
necessary of life and the consumer the whole nation, the wisest 
policy should be its production as much as possible in the 
country itself. This was one of the lessons forcibly driven 
home by the last war and it should not be forgotten. Govern- 
ment may not go to the extent of fostering local supplies by 
definite financial assistance but at any rate they ought not to 
stifle promising local industries w-hich are able to stand by 
themselves without extraneous help. In this particular case, 
however, the local industry is fo3* ^some reason or other dis- 
couraged, while foreign salt is allowed to be dumped into India 
unrestrained. In matters of public moment Indian States are 
considered as integral portions of India and are invited to look 
at questions of policy from an Indian and even Imperial stand- 
point. Yet when it comes to a question of the proper develop- 
ment of their own resources.- shall it be said that they are to be 
treated as if they were strangers in their own land and more 
foreign even than foreigners? 

These ai'e some of the main general grounds on which the Durbar 
strongly maintain that the position taken up by Goveiiiment is unsound 
in principle and unfair to the State. It places an unwarranted re- 
straint on the free development of its resources, which cannot be 
justified on any ground or principle. The Durbar have already put 
in a further representation with the Government of India in tEis 
matter, a copy of which is enclosed herewith. The representation deals 
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From His Higliness Maharana Shri Sir Ghaiishyamsinbji. G.C.LE., 
K.C.SJ., Maharaja Baj Sabeb of Diiraiigadhra, Dlirangadbra, 
to the Honourable Mr. E. H. Kealy, C.I.E,, I.C.S., Agent to the 
Governor-Genej*al, in the States of Western Irniia, llajkot C. S. 

Sup.jECT : — Dhrangadhra Salt Ageeeaiext. 

My dear Friend, 

I have tbe bonoiir to address you with reference to yoiu‘ letter 
No. P/51, dated the 29th July last, forwarding purport of the Oi’ders 
of the Government of India contained in their letter No, 200-1/20, 
dated the 21st idem on the subject noted above. 

2, It is a matter for very keen disappointment to me that the various 
important considerations, which we had urged in this connection, 
have failed to weigh with Government sufficiently to induce them 
to modify their decision. As it has already been pointed out in 
our previous letter, the decision seriously affects us in our most 
vital interests. We believed with very good reason that the Govern- 
ment purchases would continue, and now this sudden withdrawal of 
all Government demand for our salt involves us in serious loss in 
the very large hnanciai commitments which we wore induced to 
make on the faith of it. I am compelled to reiterate that this faith 
wm not a mere gratuitous belief on our part but was founded on 
definite hopes held out to us in the conversations that led to the 
new’- Sait Agreement of 1922, and in the snbscqin‘?}l' ^■fJrrt‘^|^olJdence 
that has passed bet^veen the officers of the Salt .Department and 
the State. It W'ill be recalled that our original rcKpiest was to be 
allow^ed to import our salt into British India under proper safe- 
guards after paying the prevailing rate^ of Guviunimeni duty. As 
a result of the personal discussions that took place subsequently in 
1922 at Simla, Government decided to meet onr claims by agreeing 
TO purchase 5,00,000 mannds of salt themselves. As a beginning, the 
quantity fixed upon was, in the natural course of ihiiigs, necessarily 
much less than what eventually it w'as expected to he. ft was also 
agreed that the salt was to be taken over at Kuda, where vt the 
time no railway line extended. But it was understood ihat the State 
was to lay a railway siding to that place which muis 14 miles from 
the nearest railway station at Dhrangadhra. Indeed, wifboiifc such 
an understanding, Government would not have agreed on Kuda as 
the place of delivery. But the construction of a railway to Kuda 
meant a large capital outlay of a permanent nature, which the 
State could not reasonably have been expected to incur unless the 
idea was that it could count on .the Government purchases of its 
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salt to furnish a, more or less regular traffic on the line for a number 
of years. In fact, it is not i^ossible to deny that this ^vas the general 
understanding of all the parties concerned, not omitting the Sait 
Department and the Government of Bombay, The subsequent corre- 
spondence also bears witness to the same elect. A reference to 
Mr. Macgregor’s notes of 17th February, 1925, a copy of which ^¥as 
forwarded to you with my Dewanh letter, No. 52, dated 9tli May, 
1927, will clearly indicate what the Collector of Salt lieveniie himself 
thought about this matter. In the discussions of February, 1925, in 
consideration of the longer lead from Kuda, the State agreed to 
reduce its price to 3 annas and was allowed to couple it with a 
definitely expressed hope that Government will increase their pur- 
chases after the five years' period was over. Now\ Mr. Macgregor 
wmuld never have consented to this going on the recoi'd, if the 
understanding was that the Government Avere to discontinue their 
purchases altogether after" five years; nor Avoiild he have omitted to 
check any such hopes in express terms if he thought that the arrange- 
ment was so embarrassing to Government that the acceptance of the 
State's request was hardly to be thought of. Nothing can be a 
clearer proof than this of the understanding which was at the basis 
of. the arrangement of 1922. On the whole, it seems clear that 
Government ceasing to purchase our salt after five years wa-s 
assuredly a contingency never thought of by any party; on the con- 
trary everybody concerned naturally reckoned on the prospect of a 
possible increase in the quantity to be taken by Government 
eventually. I am so convinced on this point that 1 feel little doubt 
that if the records of the Salt Department and the Bombay Govern- 
ment subsequent to the agreement w^ere to be referred to, they ought 
to furnish conclusive indications of the correctness of this position. 
It may be judged •whether, in these circumstances, this altogether 
unexpected decision to discontinue Government purchase of the 
Dhrangadhra salt is at all fair to the State. 

3. Even apart from this it is a bit difficult for me to realise why 
Government should have found it expedient to withdraw their demand 
for Kuda salt, since at the rate at which they get it, it is more 
profitable to them than the Kharaghoda salt. From the report of 
the Administration of the Bombay Salt Department for 1924-25, it 
appears that it costs Government 4 annas 7.19 pies to produce a 
maund of salt at Kharghoda. The issue price, however, is 4 annas 
3 pies, which means that Government make a loss of 4.19 pies on 
every maund of salt sold. As against this, Government are able to 
sell Kuda salt at the price at which they get it, i.e.. 3 annas 6 pies, 
and do not incur any loss as at Kharaghoda. From your letter 
No. P/51, dated the 6th April, 1927, the only reason for refusing 
this decidedly cheaper salt appears to be that Government somehow 
find it to be a serious source of embarrassment." How this 
happens is not made clear, and I am, therefore, not in a position to 
offer any remarks thereon, but I cannot bring myself to believe that 
whatever the embarrassment caused, it cannot be met by any other 
remedy except throwing the whole, arrangement overboard. Surely, 
if efforts are made, it cannot be beyond ordinary administrative 
capacity to find a solution which safeguards the interests of all con- 
cerned. However that may be, the essential fact remains that the 
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decision of the Government of India, by upsetting all the calculations 
of the State, which it was justified in making on the faith of the 
arrangement, threatens it with serious financial consequences, which 
it has done nothing to deserve. If Governinent have made up their 
mind not to be saddled with the responsibility for the disiiosai of 
Kiida. salt in addition to what Kharaghoda can produce, nothing 
that the State earn urge will probably avail : but then, in iairness 
to the State, an alternative ought to be found, which, while freeing 
Government from the responsibility of purchasing Dhrangadhra salt, 
should at the same time leave the State a reasonable^ opiiortiinity 
for the development of its resources and to save itself from the loss 
with which it is faced. 

4. Such an alternative solution of the problem has l)Cen urged in 
our letter Ko. 52, dated 9th May last, to which I would now invite 
Governmeni's earnest and sympathetic consideration. Therein we 
have voiced our request that in case Govennnent vere not disposed 
to take our salt on any account, we should be permitted at least to 
find a market for it in British India on payment of Government 
duty and with due safeguards for the protection of ibe Sait JUwenue 
of the Government of India, The brief purport of G(»*verniKeut orders 
conveyed to us with your letter under reference somehow leaves an 
impression that Government were rniicli too preoccupied w ith the 
difficulties of the Salt Department about the disposal of the salt they 
were to purchase from Dhrangadhra, to give, serious thought to other 
considerations, and as a consequence, this request of the State has 
unfortunately failed to be noticed with the attention which it des^*rves. 
In fact, in the orders as coinmunicaied to us, there is nothing which 
can be said to deal directly with this T.)roposa[. However that may 
l>e, I must now press it with all the emphasis at my command for 
the serious consideration of the Government of India, it is not a 
new’ proposal. It was contained in my letter Xrr 1G3. thited the 
17th Dpcenibev, 1917, to the Agent to the Governor, Kathiawar, which 
formed the basis of the subsequent discussions that took place between 
the Government and the State and which eventiudhv led to the Kew 
Sait Agreement of 1922. This agreement was the taxpre^sion of a 
definitely revised attitude of the Government of India towards the 
salt industry of the State, in as much as it not only restored to the 
State its ancient right to manufacture. Baragara salt bui also recog- 
nised the justice of its claim to be allowed a fair fudd for the develop- 
ment of its natural resources. The demand of the State was to be 
permitted to work its salt resources without rastraint and to import 
its salt into British India after paying Government duty. As the 
Agreement testifies, Government accepted the reasonableness of this 
request; only, instead of letting the State import its salt on its own 
account, they decided that they would purchase the salt themselves 
at an agreed price for the consumers in Britisli India. If they now 
find that this undertaking on their part is a source of embarrass- 
ment to them, the only just and reasonable eoiu'se that remains is 
surely to allow the State to avail itself of such market as it can 
find for its salt in British India. 

5. It is submitted that this is as fair a solution of the problem as it 
is possible to arrive at in the difficult situation created by Governiiient'’s 
sudden decision to stop all further purchases of Dhrangadhra salt. To 
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us, it is no doubt a step back fi^om the ccmparatively advruitagcous 
position the agreement gave us, in being deprived of an assured sale 
for oiu* salt, but we have at any rate a partial compensalioii in being 
allowed a fair opportunity of finding an outlet for it ; and hence- 
forth it will depend on our own efficient working whether our salt is 
to make good under competitive conditions or has to go under. For 
Government, the arrangement will relieve them from the duty to pur- 
chase any salt from Dhrangadhra and to that extent it is for them a 
distinct improvement on the old terms; at the same time Govern- 
ment’s financial interests remain totally unafieeted, as under proper 
safeguards on the lines suggested in our letter ISTo. Ifl of 23rd June, 
1924, the Government salt revenue will be made perfectly safe. Nor 
can such an arrangement be anything but beneficial to the Indian 
consumer. For one thing, it needs little argument- to show that the 
interests of the consumer are better served when there are many 
different competitive sources from which to meet his requirements, for 
their very competition is a guarantee that he gets full value for his 
money. But this is not all. Where the commodity is a necessary of 
life, as in this case, and the consumer the whole nation, Government, 
to whose charge the well-being of the country is committed, cannot 
afford to confine themselves to narrow day-to-day views of the matter, 
but have necessarily to consider it from a far wider standpoint and 
must so arrange things that such essential supplies of the people axe 
safeguarded, as well as can be, under ail eventualities. The great 
world war was an eye opener in this as in many other respects and 
it compelled most nations to revise their imlicies, both external and 
internal, which had been evolved in less strenuous and narrower days 
of peace. The great war is gone but it seems occasionally necessary 
to hark back to those difficult times lest with the memory of war 
gradually receding into the past, its valuable lessons might be for- 
gotten. Considered from this broader standpoint, the position of 
India in respect of its salt supply cannot but strike one as something 
of an anomaly. Taking the figures for 1925-26, it appears that as 
much as 33 per cent, of India’s demand for salt was met by foreign 
imports. This dependence for so large a portion of a vital commodity 
like salt on overseas supplies cannot surely be regarded as a satis- 
factory state of things from any point of view. The conditions of the 
war are not yet altogether forgotten. If a sudden interruption of 
sea communications took place, as happened in the war, its effects can 
well be imagined and if added to it, there were to be disturbed con- 
ditions on the Punjab Frontier, for instance, necessitating the closure 
of the chief source of supply in the North, or there were an unfavour- 
able season in one or the other of the remaining few salt sources in 
India, it would be nothing short of a disaster for the country. In 
such a state of things, the wisest policy 'would be to broaden the basis 
of the local supply by helping the development of all possible indi- 
genous sources. It is a question whether, wffien matters stand thus, 
Government ought not to go further and foster the home industry by 
some positive encouragement of a. material kind, but at any rate it 
cannot be denied that any restraint on internal resources, which are 
crying to be developed by themselves without extraneous help, would 
be most ill-advised and shortsighted. It is inevitable that in carrying 
out this policy, some loss might be caused to concerns which enjoyed, 
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under the former restrictive policy, a more or less sheltered position 
hut this ought not to stand in the way of securing as best as can be 
done the vital interests of the whole country. 

6. That Dhrangadhra State possesses immense possibilities for ^ the 
manufacture of this essential article is not open to dispute. It i*' a 
matter of well-established history that the State used io 2 iia;*:a.iacture 
unlimited quantities of salt from times immemoriah not only for its 
but also for markets in India outside .its territories. 
The Imperial Farman of Emperor Aurangzeb (a copy of which was 
produced before Government on a former occasion) is a witness to 
this fact. Even after the consolidation of British Rule in India, in 
spite of the crude means of transport then existing, Dliraucadbra 
salt used to find a market as far as Malw^a and beyond (rn/ie Statis- 
tical Account of Dhrangadhra State by Colonel Watson). IVith the 
initiation, however, of a new policy on the part of Government towards 
the last quarter of the past century, for safeguarding their salt 
revenue, a change came over the situation. The avowed object of 
Government was to protect their revenue, which could well have been 
secured without interfering with the time-honoured rights of the State, 
but as the policy actually came to be worked out, it ushered in 
measures for the systematic and progressive repression of the State’s 
industry and finally culminated in 1900 in the total prohibition of 
all Baragara manufacture within its boaindaries. It was, to say the 
least, an unjust encroachment on the rights of the State, quite apart 
from the fact that it was. not even justified by the needs of the case, as 
the professed object which it was meant to secure, could have been 
attained in other ways. However, after repeated reiiresentations from 
the State, British statesmanship has at last I’eeognised the Justice of 
our claim, as I am very grateful to acknowdedge. Ihe new agree- 
ment of 1922 was born of this change of vision. It definitely abandons, 
the old restrictive standpoint and recogni.ses the I'ight of the State 
to develop its natural reisourees; though, it must be confessed, it 
still betrays some lingering infiueuce of the old controversies, for the 
right, though recognised, is sought to be hedged round with certain 
limitations. These limitations may have been meant possibly to give 
time to the old existing works to adjust themselves to the new 
competition, but if so-, there is always the risk of reverting uncon- 
sciously to the old angle of vision under st3‘ess of oiHelal exigencies 
and unless constant watchfulness is exercised, there is some danger 
of the cardinal principle, w^hich dictated the new liolicy, !)eing lost 
sight of or sacrificed to mere considerntions of departmental con- 
venience. Such apprehensions on our part may be unnecessary in this 
case. I hope that they are, but I cannot help giving utterance 
to them after what we have seen and experienced since the new 
treaty came into force. As is only to be expected, in the eyes of 
the departmental officers wath their old traditions rmdi associations, 
the new order of things must long remain something of an anomaly- 
something like an inversion of the natural sequence of events to be 
set right at the first opportunity. To them, with their narrow 
departmental view of things, the State, .as being outside the pale of 
British India, may appear a 'fit object to raise barriers against, but 
such a view surely cannot, find, favour with the Government of India, 
to whom the State must be- as essential a part of India, as integral a. 
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portion of the Indian Empire, as the British Territory. T'o dis- 
criminate against the State and raise protective walls against it is 
little better than one Province of British India raising economic 
barriers against another. In the large economic and fiscal issues 
affecting India, the States are regarded as forming component parts 
of an inseparable whole and bear the burden of protective duties, &c., 
jointly with British India. Would it at all be justifiable then to 
claim that when the development of an important industry is at 
issue, the State shall foe regarded as outside the pale of India and 
shall be discriminated against. The position is on the face of it 
unsound and happily does not find any illustration in industries other 
than salt. Why salt should be an exception in this respect is not easy 
to understand. The Dhrangadhra State, large though its salt 
resources are, is not surely in a position to monopolise the immense 
salt supplies which India needs, and it cannot surely bring the country 
to its knees by its control of its salt requirements. Yet the legitimate 
growth of its industry must be checked and the State be regarded as 
more foreign even than foreigners! For foreign and even the former 
enemy countries are allowed to import their salt into British India 
unhampered to the extent of 33 per cent, of Indians requirements. 
In Bombay Presidency itself, the Portuguese Goa sends every year 
after payment of Government duty more than 3,00,000 maunds of 
salt for the Indian market. If so, I leave it to Government to judge 
whether it is at all equitable that the Dhrangadhra salt industry 
should nevertheless be banned and the State denied the right con- 
ceded even to foreign countries. 

7. It is only natural that the existing manufacturers of salt in 
India should look with disfavour on the introduction of a new rival 
likely to compete with them. But this is never considered a valid 
reason for scotching new enterprises in the same country. Unfor- 
tunately it happens in this case that Government is also a part pro- 
ducer of this article, side by side with private individuals. This fact 
tends to complicate matters considerably and points to a possible 
danger that the outlook of Government qua Government of the country 
might sometimes be unduly swayed by the smaller considerations of 
an ordinary manufacturer. I am afraid that this is possibly 
responsible for much of the present opposition to our claims. If 
you will kindly refer to the Collector of Salt Eevenue, Bombay's 
letter Eo. 103/12, dated 2nd August, 1924 (copy forwarded to us with 
your office letter No. P/51, dated 13th September, 1924), it will be 
apparent that the fear of the competition of Dhrangadhra salt with 
Kharagoda is the main burden of his theme. He claims in effect 
that Kharaghoda^s vested interests should be protected against 
Dhrangadhra. I shall not open old sores by remarking that these 
vested interests of Kharaghoda, such as they are, are, as a matter of 
origin, founded in injustice, and that there w^ould have been no 
such interests to speak of, had not the immemorial industry of the 
State been ruthlessly compelled to be closed down. To claim pro- 
tection for such interests seems little better than claiming that one 
injustice shall justify another. But even apart from this, the posi- 
tion is as untenable in facts as it is unsound in principle. The 
Collector of Salt Eevenue, Bombay, is afraid that Dhrangadhra salt, 
by competing with Kharaghoda, will reduce the latter's market, and 
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that as a result the cost of Kharaghoda salt, with a proportionately 
larger incidence of interest on capital and overhead charges to bear, 
will increase. He, however, . furnishes pncoiiscioiisiy a complete 
answer to his own arguments in para. 8 of his same letter, where 
he seeks to make out that Kuda salt is not in fact cheaper than 
Kharaghoda, as Kuda has a lead of 53 miles against it as compared 
with the latter. Now it cannot be denied that Kuda is 53 miles 
further away from Viramgam than Kharaghoda, but if so, it equally 
proves that Kharaghoda’s fears are more imaginary than real. There 
must indeed be the something radically wrong with Kharaghoda if, 
in spite of its established manufacture of more tlian half a century's 
standing, with an organisation which must be assunied to have been 
developed to a high pitch of efficiency in all these years. Kuda. with 
its new wmrks, shoiiid nevertheless be able to displace its salt, not- 
withstanding the palpable handicap imposed l)y its greater distance 
from the market. But Kharaghoda has really no reasonable grounds 
for apprehension. As a matter of fact, its salt meets only a ijortioii 
of the entire requirements of the Provinces where its salt is usually 
sent. The rest is made up of salt from other sources aiu.1 from the 
imported article. In proof of this it may be mentioned'^ that in 
1921-22, Northern India, over and above its local manufacture and 
the Bombay supplies, imported no less than 33,25,000 maunds of salt 
from Bengal, which is admittedly entirely of foreign .source. If 
Dhrangadhra is allowed to import its salt into British India by rail, 
it may hope to capture a portion of this market which at present 
goes to the foreign article. 

8. But if the argument is, as shown above, wrong in fact, it is 
even less supportable on grounds of principle. The capital invest- 
ments at Kharaghoda -were, for the most part, made many decades 
ago. They have been in operation for years and ought, on all sound 
methods of finance, to have ])cen liquidated liy now. It does not 
stand to reason that an investment of this kind, made so many years 
ago, should be regarded as a sufficient ground for stifling all new 
enterprises of a similar nature for all tune. If a new source of 
salt were to be discovered in India, which would enable the con- 
sumer to obtain his salt at much less than the cost price now charged 
at Kharaghoda, would Government, for Kharaghoda^s sake and for 
fear of wnuting down a portion of the capital expenditure incurred 
years ago, refuse the benefit of this cheaper salt to the |>eop]e of 
India? Put thus, the position seems unthinkable, yet why should it 
be different if the source happened to be in the territory of an Indian 
State like Dhrangadhra. Claims of protection have been made and 
in many cases allowed against foreign industries, but protection 
against an industry in an Indian State would be altogether an 
unprecedented case indeed. I would put it to Government whether 
they would ever have thought of entertaining such a request if it came 
from any private manufacturer in India and how the Tariff Board 
would have dealt with it, if it ever w^ent before it. It is repeatedly 
borne in upon Indian States that in most matters of public moment, 
their interest cannot be disassociated from those of British India and 
that they should not forget that they are part of one single whole. 

. , * Vide ** Statistics relating to salt in India,” 1911-12 to 1920-21. 


They are constantly being invited to look at questions of policy and 
matters of public moment from a broad Indian and even Imperial 
standpoint. Shall it then be said, when the development of their 
own territories is at stake, that they shall not claim to be regarded 
as of India, but as strangers in their own land, deserving of even 
less consideration than a foreigner? Such a view now-a-days is 
entirely out of date. In this very matter of salt, it was definitely 
ruled out by the agreement of 1922, when Government decided to 
purchase Dhrangadhra salt after an exhaustive consideration of all 
the circumstances and implications of their policy and after giving 
due weight to all that the Salt Department had to urge against it. 
There is nothing new for the Department to urge, which it bald not 
pressed on Government in 1922. If so, i;he only question is whether 
Government are to go back on the generous and statesmanlike policy 
which they themselves laid down after a full and searching examina- 
tion of all the issues involved. 

9. Before closing this letter, I should like to remove a misunder- 
standing which seems to have to some extent clouded the real issues. 
From your letter No. P/51, dated 6th April, 1927, it appears to me 
that the case has not been fairly put before Government. It seems 
to have been somehow pressed upon Government that Dhrangadhi’a^s 
request was onlj^ to manufacture bye-products of salt and that as 
Baragara salt was no longer to be used in the manufacture of alkalis, 
which the State had taken in hand, it has no grievance if the Govern- 
ment purchase is stopped. But a reference to my representation of 
1917 will show that our claim was not only to be allowed to make 
bye-products, but also to have full freedom to import our salt into 
British India after payment of Government duty. Besides, it would 
be a mistake to consider as if the manufacture of salt and the manu- 
facture of bye-products were two distinct industries altogether uncon- 
nected with each other. Properly regarded, salt and manufacture of 
bye-products based on salt are not two separate things but so 
essentially interconnected as to form comi^onent parts of a single large 
industry, of which neither part can be neglected if the other is to 
prosper. It is absolutely essential for the manufacture of chemicals 
to succeed that salt, which is its most important raw material, should 
be available as cheaply as possible, and this is impracticable unless 
h is made on an adequately large scale with a market to absorb all 
surplus production. This is so axiomatic a truth that it hardly needs 
to be stressed. The State has embarked on a large scheme of alkali 
manufacture, an industry which is the first of its kind in India, and 
has expended an enormous amount of capital and labour on it. If 
now, instead of extending to such an industry the encouragement it 
deserves, Government, by a sudden change of policy, were to embarrass 
it in its very initial stages by increasing the cost of its principal raw 
material, it would irretrievably mar its prospects of success and not 
only involve the State in serious loss but would discourage all similar 
enterprises in India for years to come. 

10. I sincerely trust that the foregoing considerations will receive 
their due weight with the Government of India. Permission to us 
to find a market for our salt in British India is the only way to save 
us from the grave financial consequences with which we are threatened 
as a result of the sudden frustration of all our legitimate expectations 
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based on the agreement, of 1922 and subsequent events. It is sub- 
mitted that alike on grounds of broad policy and of expediency our 
case deserves favourable consideration at the hands of (Jovei’niuent. 
I trust that no further representation from us to substantiate our 
Just claims will be necessary, but if it appears to Gcfvernment that a 
further interchange of views is called for, we shall be glad to do so 
and would, in that ease, take the liberty of suggesting a sort of a 
Round Table Conference, where the whole question could be 
thoroughly thrashed out and a satisfactory solution reaeiieci In any 
case I fully trust that no decision adverse to the State will be made 
without giving us a further and fuller opportunity of representing 
our case before Government. 

I remain,. 

Your sincere friend, 

GHAXSHYAMSiXHJI. 


JHALAWAR. 

The Durbar feel that the salt compensation being at pro>--rit paid 
to the Jhalawar State is inadequate. Its amount there roi’c should be 
determined and adjusted every five years by the applit'ution of the 
duty in force at the time to the quantity of salt actually consumed 
by the subjects of this State. 


JUNAGAOH. 

The Salt Agreement was made with the Juiiagadh State in 1883 and 
is set out ill Appendix Ll¥. The object of it was that the production 
of salt ill Kathiawar should be so regulated for the consumption of 
the people of Kathiawar that No salt produc-d in Kathiaivar should 
be conveyed into British Districts contrary to the Law in British 
India and to injury of the revenue of the British Governments^ 
The agreement involves restriction on the quantity to Avhat was required 
for the consumption of Kathiawar, restriction on the quality of salt 
produced to sea salt, on the export from the Btate, and on the works 
for the production of salt. No new works are to be opened without 
the previous consent of the Government of Bombay. 

The agreement is one-sided in so far as it is «Tuiiagadh State which 
has undertaken to take various ' measures to protect the salt revenue 
of Britsh India, but no corresponding obligation is imposed on the 
British Government. The remarkable point about this agreement is 
that the province of Kathiawar is dealt with here as if it was a single 
unit and Junagadh is left free to manufacture salt for the needs of the 
province without any guarantee that the other States will permit 
Junagadh salt to enter into their territory either free of any duty 
or on the levy of a limited duty. On the other hand, Junagadh has 
not agreed to tax salt for the consumption of its people at any 
particular Yate. 
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The system in Junagadh is that the State manufactures salt and 
offers it for sale at a uniform rate throughout the territory^ bearing 
all costs of transport, etc. A certain amount of salt is also sold to 
merchants for being taken out of Junagadh territory for consumption 
inland. The rate of tax for salt in Junagadh is very low compared 
to British India. The ruling price is Be. 0-5-9 per maund (1600 tolas) 
and the export price is Be, 0-1-7 per maund as against Be. 1-8-0 for 
the same weight in British India. 

The total amount of revenue derived from salt is Bs. 21,000, i.e., 
Be. 0-0-9 per head. 


APPENDIX LIV. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb of Junagadh, recognising the rights 
of the Paramount Power and the duty incumbent on the Chiefs of 
Kathiawar so to regulate the production of salt in Kathiawar for the 
consumption of its inhabitants that no salt produced in Kathiawar 
may be conveyed into the British districts contrary to the law of 
British India and to the injury of the Sait Bevenue of the British 
Government, agrees as foilow^s : — 

1. That the production of salt in his State as hitherto carried on 
will continue, but the quantity produced or removed shall not exceed 
the quantity required to meet the demand for consumption thereof 
within the Province of Kathiawar. 

2. That the salt manufactured within his State shall be sea salt 
only, that is, salt made from sea-water or brine wells as heretofore. 
That no Vadagra salt shall be manufactured within his State. 

3. That salt may only be exported from his State by sea to some 
other place in his own State, and then only under special arrange- 
ments made by his State, all removals of salt by sea by private 
individuals from one place to another being prohibited. That fishing 
boats belonging to his State may ship when leaving a place in his 
State, a quantity of salt not exceeding 25 maunds to be used for 
bond fide fish-curing purposes. That no salt shall be imported into 
his State by sea from places outside Kathiawar except salt which 
has paid the salt tax of the British Government, and is covered by a 
British Eawana. 

4. That his administration will be responsible for the observance 
of the above conditions by all classes of his subjects. That he will 
prevent to the utmost of his ability the export of salt from Kathiawar 
by land either into another foreign State or into British India. 

5. That he will not enlarge or make any material change in the 
existing salt works, nor open any new work or salt source in his 
State, nor permit any salt work or source to be altered, enlarged or 
opened without the previous consent of the Government of Bombay 
obtained through the Political Agent in Kathiawar. 

6. That the salt w^orks and salt deposits within his State shall at 
all times be open to the inspection of the Political Agent, or the 
Assistant Political Agent, and that full information on all subjects 


connected with the production and distribution of salt in his State 
shall be supplied to the above-mentioned officers when required. 

Dated at Eajkot, 5th July, 1883'-A.D.. 

Bapalal Maneklal, 

Naib Dewan, 

Jimagadh State. 

(Junagadh State's Agreement regarding the regulation of the rnarm- 
factiire of and trade in salt.) 


, TBfFURA. 

No salt is manufactured in this State at present. In the event 
of this being possible in the future the State should be at liberty to 
manufacture salt for its own consumption and to export it to British 
India on payment of the same Excise Duty as (doverninent-made salt. 


BARWANI. 

Barwani is one of those States that do not receive any ecmipensation. 
The Government of India by special agreements wu'th certain States 
on payment of compensation secured the monopoly of salt trade in 
Tiidia. There are a number of other States to whom no cumpensation 
is given and yet wffiose subjects have to pay the salt duty to the 
Government of India. Barwani claims a share proportionate to the 
consumption by its subjects on the generally recognised principle that 
any taxation is the due of the Government whose subjects consume the 
commodities taxed. 


CAMBAY. 

I think this State w'oiild have a great deal to urge in re.spect of the 
manufacture and export of salt. In the first place the compensation 
fixed in 1881 requires revision in view of the altered rates of duty, etc. 
This State is in a very favourable position for the manufacture of 
salt, and should have the right of manufacture restored to it subject 
to such safeguards as may be mutually agreed upon. In any case 
the agreement of 1881 w’ould require revision in the altered conditions. 


MORVL 

The Morvi State is a salt producing State. The agreement of 1883 
with Govexmment regulates the production, consumption, export, trans- 
port, etc., of salt. The Durbar beg to be permitted to draw the atten- 
tion of the Committee to the correspondence on the subject, more 
especially to the telegram sent by ail the salt-producing States of 
Kathiawar to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay on the llth 
September, 18/9, to show under what circumstances the negotiations 
in this behalf were carried, on. A' copy, of ' it is appended hereto for 
perusal {Appendiso A 



It does not require to be stated that every State has a natural and 
inherent right of developing dts own resources. Yet, the anomaly of 
the situation is that while foreign countries are permitted to import 
their salt into British India on payment of duty, the Kathiawar States 
are precluded from doing so. This is not as it should be. Surely, 
the Kathiawar States ought not to be put in a worse position than 
foreign countries. The least the Morvi Durbar e-xpects is that they 
should be at liberty to export it to British India on payment of the 
usual British duty. 

It appears that the Baroda Government was placed under the same 
restrictions as the Kathiawar salt producing States. The export of 
its Okhamandal salt to any place in British India was prohibited. 
But on the representation of the Baroda State the arrangement of 
1887 has been modiiied, and they are now allowed to export their salt 
to Calcutta, by sea. In fact, Baroda is exporting salt from its port 
of Okha in Kathiawar to Calcutta. It is respecti'uliy urged that the 
Morvi State is entitled to be placed on the same footing. 

In this connection attention may be drawn to the resolution of. the 
Government of India on salt, dated the 12th May, 1928 (published 
in the Gazette of India dated 12 / 5 / 28 , pp. 481V4S9), together with 
the accompaniments thereto. The Central Board of Revenue have 
found that it is not possible for British Indian salt to find a market 
in Calcutta owing to the competition of foreign salt. There is all 
the greater reason, therefore, that there should be no prohibition 
against the Kathiawar ports who should have freedom to export their 
salt to Britsh India by land or sea on payment of the usual duty. 


APPENDIX A.” ■ 

From (Station) Rajkot, from His Highness the Nawab of Junagarh, 
to (Station) Poona, to His Excellency • Sir Richard Temple, 
Governor in Council. 

Also, we, His Highness the Jamsaheb of Nowajiagar, His Highness 
the Tha-kore Saheb of Bownagar, His Highness the Eaj Saheb of 
Drangadhra and His Highness the Thakore Saheb of Morvi, humbly 
represent that Mr. Carey, collector of Salt Revenue, came to Rajkot 
and made two imperative demands upon us, namely, that we should 
make over to Government the entire management of our salt works 
and all our lands spontaneously producing salt, Government agreeing 
to give any excess of revenues over expenditures, or seconilly that we 
should raise the price of our salt so as to equalise it with that of the 
salt in British territory, and consent to the appointment of Govern- 
ment officers to guard and superintend the manufacture and the sale 
of salt in our territories. Political Agent agrees wdth Mr. Carey 
and employs pressure to obtain our consent to one of the above 
demands. We agreed to raise the price of salt and to take rigorous 
measures for the prevention of smuggling and showed to Political 
Agent and to Mr. Carey draft rules for the purpose. But they did 
not accept this efficacious concession and seemed determined to enforce 
their own demands. Mr. Carey expressed his distrust of us. The 
matter is of vital importance to the interests of our States. We are 
greatly a^Iarmed by said demands, since they strongly conflict and 
clash with our sovereign and jurisdictional rights which we have 
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iiimieaiorially enjoyed .and whicli have been guaranteed to us by 
British Government. Even the ■ concession %¥e have made will press 
most heavily upon the whole of Kathiawar people and most seriously 
alarm them. We therefore respectfully pray that should Mr. Carey 
or Political Agent report on this subject in order to enlorcc our 
views, Your Exceilencj’^ will be pleased not to pass any order ^Gibout 
first giving us a ^copy of such report and receiving and coiisiciering 
our representation thereon. 

Dated ilth September, 1879. 


PUDUKICOTTAi. 

Aichough the State is in the hinterland and has no sea-board of 
its own, a large quantity of earth-salt was being manuiaetured in 
the State. The Madras" Government complained that the cheaper 
earth-sak manufactiii’ed in the State was finding its way into the 
adjoining districts of their Presidency and causing loss to the revenue 
derived by them from the salt manufactured in their factories. With 
a view to preventing the loss of their .salt revenue, the Durbar undertook 
to suppress the manufacture of salt within the State in return for 
the payment of a compensation of T?s. 38,000 ])aid to the State every 
year. The Durbar agreed to this arrangement in the year 1SS7, but 
no provision was at the time made for any peiiodical revision of the 
amount of compensation fixed. As a result of this eonventioji, the 
Durbar have completely suppressed the manufacture of salt within 
the State and the people of the State are entirely dependent now on 
the supply of the British duty-paid salt. The British Indian Govern- 
ment is now getting a re\mnue of more than double the amount paid 
to the State a-s duty on the salt consumed by the people of the State 
on a calculation based on the present population of the State; and it 
is but just that the State should be given the full amount of revenue 
contributed by the State subjects to the Government of India on 
account of the salt tax. Also the amount fixed on the basis of popula- 
tion should be susceptible of revision periodically, i.e., once in 10 years 
with reference to the variation in the population as determined at 
each decennial census which the State conducts in common with the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments. 


RADHANPUR. 

The manufacture and export of salt has been prohibited to the 
State by an agreement of 1840 which was practically forced upon the 
State against its will. 

The State of Radhanpur had from time immemorial enjoyed the 
right of manufacturing salt and the salt works at Anvarpore were 
well known in this part of the country. The manufacture of salt by 
the State in these works went on uninterruptedly during the time 
of the Moghul Emperors and their successors, the Marathas. As the 
State was selling salt to people at a very low price the income was 
not very big, but the production was co-nsiderable, as the records show, 
. about two lakhs of maunds having been, produced in the year ,18^ A.D. 
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About this time Major Miles, representing the East India- Company, 
began correspondence -with the State making proposals that the. 
company should take over the Anvarpore Salt "Works from the State, 
the latter receiving certain compensation. The then lS:awab Sherklianji 
naturally resisted the proposed deprivation of the valuable right of 
the State. After his death there was the regency owing to the minority 
of Naw'ab Joravvarkhanji. The question was re-opened with the 
Regent Mother Bai Jibbai Saheb who, ultimately yielding to the 
pressure which was brought to bear upon her, made an arrangement 
in 1829 by which the Agar was made the joint property of the State 
and the East India Company with equal shares. How extremely 
unwilling the State was to part with its right to manufacture salt 
will appear from the fact that it took a period of seven years before 
the State yielded in the matter. 

From 1829 the production of salt in the Anvarpore Works began 
steadily to increase and the records show that the output in the year 
1837 w'as 4,50,000 maiinds. 

In the year 1832 the then Government suggested that the State of 
Eadhanpur should surrender the whole of the Salt Works to Govern- 
ment in consideration of a money compensation payable every year. 
The then Hawab Saheb was most unwilling to make this surrender 
and on the contrary demanded that the joint ownership which 
Government had acquired over the Agar in 1829 should be given up 
by Government, and the Agar shoulcl be completely restored to the 
State, and that he was willing to pay Government a sum of Ils. 25,000 
a year for giving up the right acquired by them in 1829. The resist- 
ance by the Nawab Saheb to the proposal to deprive the State entirely 
of one of its much cherished and valuable sovereign rights and the 
insistence of the Government on the other hand to have their way 
appears clearly from the correspondence on the subject from the 
year 1832 to 1840, which correspondence makes very sori*y reading. 
It shows how the Nawab was struggling to preserve the rights and 
privileges in this matter enjoyed by the State from time immemorial, 
and how^ his resistance was ovei’come by the powerful British Govern- 
ment imposing their will upon him. Copies of portions of this 
correspondence are hereto annexed and marked Appendix I. 

In a Yad, dated 24th January, 1838, the then Hawab stated as 
follows : — 

Government had asked us for giving over our half part. In 
reply to the above we submitted a Yad to the Agency that we do 
not wish to give the remaining half to the Sirkar, and would 
add that we had no mind to give the first half to the Sirkar. 

However, we submitted to the will of the Company Sirkar and 
now the Sirkar is asking for the remaining half which is not 
good.'^ 

In a further Yad dated 8th February, 1838, the Nawab Saheb stated 
as foilow^s: — 

The Government had asked uS for giving our half part. In 
reply we had written that we were unwilling to give the half 
part. As, however, the Government is bent upon taking the other 
from us we submitted a Yad with seven articles.^’ 

The Nawab Saheb was peremptorily informed that Government 
wanted to have full ownership of the Agar and that no alteration 
in that resolution was possible. . It is thus clear that the Nawab 
Saheb was compelled to yield most unwillingly to the determined 
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wishes of Goveriimf3Jit to take away the Agar from the State. The 
resistance of the State ’ was' ovei’eome by continued pressure from 
A. I). 1832 to 1840, in which year a treaty was entered into between 
the British Government and B-adhanpur State, whereby the latter 
ceded to the former the w^'hole of the salt works in consideration of 
an annual payment to the Badhanpur State of a sum of E,s. 11 , 048 . 

The amount of compensation so iixed was also highly ineciuitabie 
and the protests and proposals of Badhanpur were not heeded, it 
\?as pointed out by the- Nawab Saheb that the output of so It was 
yearly increasing and that it W'as not fair to fix the a mount of com- 
pensation on the basis of half o<f the income that Badhanpur was then 
getting on the basis of the then ruling price which was S annas per 
pacca maiind. Badhanpur backed up its contention b^' cdTering that 
if Government gave up their half share, Badhanpur tvould give 
Government compensation at the rate of Es. 25,000 a year. But all 
this w'as brushed aside and the wdll of Government was imposed upon 
Badhanpur, and the .salt works w^ere taken away and an annual pay- 
ment of Bs. 11,048 to B.adhanpiir was ordered. 

Under the arrangement of 1840 it w^as provided by the 6th Article 
that the limits of the salt works taken over by Government would be 
hxed, and that no encroachment would be made on the other lands 
of the State, but that if more land was taken a fair I'jrice w’ould be 
paid. It appears that the original limits ot the salt works were 
extended and in 1853 as many as 12 \vAls for the manufacture of salt 
w^ere sunk in land situated beyond the old limits. After repeated 
complaints on the part of the Durbar on this point the matter was 
investigated in 1868 by Colonel Arthur who recommended to Govern- 
ment that Bs. 3,600 per year as additional compensation be paid to 
the Durbar. 

On the 18th of May, 1868, the Government of Bombay, by their 
resolution No. 1,315, sanctioned Colonel Arthur’s proposal and the 
same was communicated to the Durbar who- remained under the belief 
that the payment of Bs. 3,600 per year wms sanctioned. It appears 
that later on in 1872 the Bombay Government altered their original 
decision and held that Bs. 3,600 was to be paid only once and not 
annually. The Durbar insistently applied to be furnished with the 
copies of the report and correspondence leading up to this ord-i'. 
But Government refused to comply with the request and the Bad- 
hanpur Durbar is even now unacquainted with the materials upon 
which Government decided against it, or with their reasons for such 
a decision. In the year 1875 Government enti^ady dosed the Agar 
and ceased to manufacture salt at Anvarpore. 

Bop resen tation on the above lines was made to the Government of 
India but they were not pleased to reconsider the matter, merely on 
the ground that the relaxation of the agreement of 1840 would 
unfavourably affect their own salt revenues .without any consideration 
for our revenues. It is evident that the policy of Governmci^t in this 
matter has been entirely one-sided and that it matters very little if 
the prohibition unfavourably affects the State revenues. 

The agreement of 1840 though worded to appear as having been 
entered into voluntarily and by the free choice of the parties, its 
true character is known by the perusal of the correspondence between 
the Political Agent and the Nawab Saheb and there is no room for 
doubt that it was forced on an '.unwilling State. Besides, when the 
amount of compensation wm- fixed it was -calculated upon a rate of 


duty (or margin of profit) which has not been adhered to. It has 
varied, thus giving rise to a higher income to the Government while 
a share of the State in that income has been limited to a fixed com- 
pensation. The State considers itself entitled to the difference repre- 
sented by the higher rates levied to-day as compared with the rate 
of agreement and rightly asks for it. Besides there is a great 
possibility of development of this trade in the State as will appear 
from the development made between 1829 to 1840. The State therefore 
asks that it should be at liberty to manufacture salt for its own 
consumption and to export it into British India on payment of the 
same Excise Duty as the Government-made salt. The State is informed 
that only lately similar rights have been allowed to the Dhrangadhra 
'State.' 


APPENDIX I. 

T ran.^hitio}i of a letter in vernacular dated October, 1837, /row 

Lieutenant Fresscott, Political Fiuperintendent^ Palanpur. 

The Government undergoes loss in the Anwarpur Salt Works as 
the other half is not in its control. His Excellency th ^ Governor of 
Bombay therefore has issued a resolution that the Government should 
take the sole possession of the salt works. But doing so, the Govern- 
ment has not forgotten not to do any harm to the revenue realised by 
the Nawab Saheb from the salt works. The Government has, there- 
fore, asked me to request you to give the Agar to the Government 
on the receipt of a certain sum from the British Government. If you 
like let the agreement be made for a certain period — say 50 or 100 
years or for ever. For this purpose* a man well acquainted with the 
salt questions and who has at his heart much interest in the welfare 
of His Highness the Nawab Saheb may be sent to Palanpur to answer 
every query regarding this. The Bombay Government made this 
I'esolution on the 17th August, 1837. 

Translation of a letter in the vernacular addressed to the Political 
Superintendent^ Lieutenant Prescott^ in reply to his above letter. 

With reference to the Government resolution of the l7th August, 
1837, I have to say that I am unwilling to part with my share in the 
Agar at Anwarpur as it is a chief source of my income. I am at a 
loss to know' how the Government incurs loss, though the work is 
conducted by its own men. The Government knows that the salt works 
are the property of the Nawab inherited by him from his ancestors. 
I am much indebted for the kindness of the Government, but sorry I 
cannot give up the Agar. Kindly with my respects convey above 
facts to the Government. 

Tra7islation of letter in the vernacular sent to the Political Agent, 
Palanpur, in reply to Govermneni Besolution of the 11th August, 
1837. 

During the time of my father the Government had asked for the 
Agar, but as he showed his unwillingness the Government did not 
touch the matter. Again after his demise the Government opened the 
question during the regency of my dear mother in my infancy and 
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asked for giving over the salt works to the British Government. My 
mother also showed her unwillingness to comply with the requests, but 
repeated requests compelled her to give way and she gave hall part of 
the salt works to Government on certain condition. Major Mile.s, then 
Political Superintendent, Palanpur, told my mother Jiviba that by 
this act the State would not undergo any trouble regarding the salt 
works and the friendship with the British became more durable. In 
spite of this, it is very strange that the Government again asks for the 
remaining half part" of the Agar. To my utmost sorrow, I am 
unwilling to comply with the request and part with my ancestral 
propei’ty in any way.” 

A letter of the Uth Mnlm slid Samvat, 1894, addressed in the Political 

Sujyerintetidenl. 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb is not in any way willing to give 
up the remaining part o.t’ the salt works at Anw.avpin\ but at the same 
time he is not inclined to displease the British (.ioverninent. >So the 
Hawab Saheb desires to dispose of the matter as under. 

"When the Government wanted Agar in my fathor’s time, had he 
given then, better compensation would have been received. But he 
did not like to give the \vhole i\.gar and so he gave half to the Govern- 
ment witho-ut any compensation from the Government, but on the 
contrary it was consented to carry on the work in the Agar jointly. 
But I can give the x\gar on the undermentioned conditions : — 

1. An annual compensation of Bs. 25,0CH) may be given. 

2. As the salt works would go into the hands of the Government, 
it is impossible for the Hawab Saheb to le\'y transit duty on 
salt and so a sum of Its. ‘7,000 annually may be given to the 
Nawab Saheb. 

■^ 3. For the use of the Durbar every year salt should be given 
free. 

^‘4. The subjects of the Hawab Saheb may be given salt for their 
consumption on payment of cost price simply. 

5. A certain sum and. some quantity of salt duty free may be 
given for charitable purposes as they are always done by the 
Nawab Saheb. 

6. The State can recover its vaje and vero from the Agarias. 

7. No encroachment be made on the land w^hich is not allowed 
for the salt works. 

These terms may kindly be communicated to the Government.^^ 

Memorandum, dated the llth 21/ay, 1839, /rowi; the Guvermnent. 

'' (a) Everybody knows that the Supreme Goverumeni has the sole 
power to open and close any salt works and this right has been re- 
ceived by the British Government from the Peshwas. The Government 
does not think it right that the salt .works should be conducted by the 
Nawab Saheb. Up to now the Government had allowed the Nawab 
Saheb to conduct the salt works from which it is not to be understood 
that the right of the GovernmeBt regarding the salt works is 
repudiated. 
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Tlie British Government is not’ going to break off its usual relations 
with the State and to discontinue the favour shown till now. 

(b) The Nawab Saheb may be given to understand that the British 
Government pay for the part of the Nawab annas eight on every Indian 
rnauiid, and in no way the Government would put the Nawab Saheb 
to loss. The Government will take the salt works in its hands and 
thereby the trade will be increased with the increase of produce of salt. 
Thereby his subjects will be benefitted with the advance of trade/' 

J?^su'e7's to questions aslxd hy the Nawab Saheb in his letter of the 
Malui S'tid, 14tJi Samvat^ 1894 

1. Government is not prepared to give Es. 25,000 annually. 

2. As for the transit duty on salt B,s. 7,000, the Government would 
make the salt so much cheaper that it would be impossible to collect 
the; duty. 

3. The Government is willing to give salt duty free for the use of 
the Durbar. 

4. As for Article 4, the subject will be discussed later on. 

5. For charity purposes, adequate sum and quantity of salt will be 
• given.' ■ 

6. The Nawab Saheb may receive his vaje and vero from the agar i as. 

7. As for Article 7, the work will be conducted according to the rules. 

You are requested to state: — 

1. How much transit duty is recovered by the State annually. 

2. What quantity of salt is consumed every year by the Durbar. 

3. What amount of money and quantity of salt are expended in 

charity. 

A letter in vernacular^ dated the 4th November^ 1839, from the Foliticol 
Superintendent, Lieutenant Prescott, Palanpur. 

(1) Bequesting to state the actual amount of transit duty the State 
recovers. 

(2) The New Act will come into force in the Anwarpur Agar within 
10 days, and so if the Nawab Saheb will not remove his Nakas he will 
not get any remuneration for any subject, but will be allowed only to 
charge transit duty. 

(3) The Government has first informed the Nawab Saheb that by the 
new agreement he will be benefitted and would undergo no loss. The 
Government will pay a certain sum in lieu of the transit duty, though 
the Government is not going to recover it from the merchants. You and 
your Karbarees have not understood the new agreement. It is as good 
as possible. It is, therefore, given to understand that the Government 
has put the new Act in force in every salt works from the 15th 
December, 1837, and the agarias have been allowed to sell salt at their 
own rates. The Government only recovers the duty at annas eight 
per every Indian maund on the salt already sold. 

(4) A great deal of time has passed in the settlement of this matter, 
but we have not come to any conclusion. Please inform your Karbaree 
to give proper anvswers and come to decision as early as possible. It 
is no use wasting time in such a great question. Please give an early 
reply. A Government servant would come to Anwarpur to take charge 
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of the salt works. No transit duty should he levied on salt in order to 
put the new Act in force. It- should be given in writing that any sum 
as compensation given by the Government will be accepted. Now^ the 
Government have directed to give the consent without delay. Further 
delay will go against your interest. 


SAMTHAR, 

There is already an agreement between the Bamthar State and the 
Government of India and it is w^orking satisfactorily, therefore it 
requires no change, 

BANSDA, . 

This question is mainly connected with those States that used to 
manufacture and export salt. We are particularly interested in so 
far as the monopoly for manufacture and export on the part of the 
Imperial Government affects the subject of States, Heavy taxation on 
salt has been raised in recent years without any eonsequerit gain to 
the State or its subjects. As the increase was necessitated to stabilise 
the Budget of the Imperial Governmeiit, some States have been given 
compensation for the loss they have derived ors aceoaiit of al>o]ition 
of transit duties. 

Oompensation to States should be given from the profits of the 
Imperial Government, and should be equitably based on population 
and consumption. 


DANTA. 

I have nothing to add to what may be represented by the other States. 


MAIHAH. 

The Salt compensation to the State should be adjusted qiiinqiien-” 
nially, and the State should be allowed to import salt on paying tlic 
duties in British area. 


RAJKOT. 

Manufacture and export of salt by the Durbars is the question 
marked 9 on the question list. The Princes of the Chamber are going 
to submit a resolution in the form of a memorial to the Viceroy, 
evincing the economic loss sustained by the subjects of Native States, 
that even the most essential commodity to every man— -the common salt— 
has ^to be imported from British ' Territory, and in case of any State 
getting' a privilege of manufacturing -salt in a State it is called upon to 
impose duty for exporting it in the Native State ; so that no benefit 


is derived by Native States' subjects even if the salt be made in a Native 
State. The Government, with a view to making revenue from, some 
of the most useful commodities of public utility, have, I believe, dubbed 
salt as a commodity of Imperial consideration; and therefore to manu- 
facture such a commodity permission is required and it is treated as 
a commodity as essential as gold. Without salt no human being can 
live, and when the utility of it is so great, Government seems to have 
treated that commodity equal in importance as gold. The Native 
States' subjects have to pay for their salt and fill the coffers of British 
India.' 

When the British subjects have such remote considerations for the 
subjects of Native States how can they thrive? It is because some 
substantial tax might not have to be imposed on the British Indian 
subjects that the Government thought it proper to coin out that much 
sum by monopolising salt trade to itself. In my own State I do feel 
that my subjects have to pay a slight extra money even for salt purposes, 
which makes me inclined to say that Imperial status attached to salt 
may be removed and thereby the Government's kindness towards the 
Native States and its subjects will be very demonstrative. 


SACHIN. 

This question has not arisen in this State up till now so I am not in 
a position to make any representation yet. 


SANBLL 

Yes. There has been no written agreement between Government and 
the Sangli State for prohibition of the manufacture of salt The 
State, however, prohibited the manufacture of earth-salt in 1879 as 
the result of an executive order as per Resolution of the Government 
of Bombay in the Revenue Department, No. 6158, dated the 19th 
Novcinber, 1879, and has since received an annual compensation of 
Rs.233-10-6 from the British Government. When Government prohibited 
manufacture of salt in the State by the Resolution, they were pi-epared 
to grant the State compensation for the net loss of revenue caused to 
it by the suppression of the manufacture of salt, if it was established 
that such manufacture had been in existence for a period of more than 
30 years. In return for payment of the compensation, the B,esolution 
said, the State was expected to cordially co-operate with Govern- 
ment for the protection of the Imperial Salt Revenue. The Joint 
Administrator, Sangli, reported in his letter of tlie 10th January, 1878, 
that the manufacture of earth-salt had been put a stop to in the State, 
that salt had been manufactured there for over 30 years, that the net 
revenue realised during the past 10 years had averaged Rs. 233-10-6 
annually, and that that sum, therefore, represented the compensation 
to be paid yearly to the State. Government were pleased to order the 
annual payment of the sum as compensation to the State. 
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Tile owners of salt pans in ' the '■ State felt aggrieved that no com- 
pensation had been given to them for' the permanent loss they had 
suffered by those works being closed by order of Government. The 
Joint Administrator, Sangli, enquired whether Government ivere pre- 
pared to grant them compensation or not. The reply was that Govern- 
nient ivere not, although they admitted ^Hhat these people will be de- 
prived of their occupation in connection with the earth-salt maii'iifacture 
by the closing of the work.’^ Government sav'd: “ They [the owners of 
salt pans] have other means of obtaining a livelihood such as eoHectiiig 
ehiinam kankar to which they can have recourse or they can devote them- 
selves to any other calling. Their number in Sangli must also be very 
small . . . Government have compensated those who directly gained 
anything from these works, but it appears quite unnet?e.ssary that all 
those wlio may be remotely affected by the Government measure should be 
compensated.” The loss of the occupation, however, was a direct 
eojisequerice of the prohibition of the manufacture of earth-salt, for 
which compensation should have been allowed. 

So far as regards the actual loss of revenue to the State, which may 
be treated as made up to the State by the amount of compensation paid, 
the fact remains that by consuming salt which has paid a British duty 
the subjects of the Sangli State are paying a British Indian Tax. It 
is to the refund of the amount of tax thus realised on the total 
ejuantity of salt consumed in Sangli that the State considers itself 
entitled. 


SAWANTWADI. 

In the case of Sawantwadi, this subject is not dealt with by treaties 
or agreements between the State and the Government of India, as will 
be seen from Case No. VII herewith enclosed. That case will show that 
the manufactui’e of salt was stopped during minority administration, 
vrhen the Ruler had absolutely no voice in the matter. Under these 
circumstances, the Sawantwadi Durbar naturally expects this subject 
to be re-opened afresh and a prope-r agreement, if necessary, be arrived 
at with the mutual consent of both parties. The stopping of salt 
manufacture and its export without the voluntai’y consent or agreement 
of a State internally independent, is an encroachment on that State/s 
Treaty rights. There is no doubt this is the view of all the States. 
There is no question of export of salt from this State, supposing it 
did manufaeture salt, because the salt thus manufactured would not 
suffice for the local consumption. From, the ease above mentioned, 
seems that it was the original intention of tht^ British Government to 
allow the free transit of salt in Sawantwadi territory from Goa to supply 
the local needs and to make up- the deficienoy of the local supply 
(vide para. 3 of enclosure No. 5 of case No. VI 1). But, in consequence 
of the Agreement of 1838, which resulted in the Customs being made 
over to the British Government, the facilities which the subjects of the 
State enjoyed from of old of getting untaxed and cheap salt were 
denied to them. From the correspondence leading up to the above 
■ Agreement of 1838, it seems thai - the m:ain object of the British 
' Gov'ernment in wishing to take over; the Oustoms of the State was to 
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prevent the smuggling o£ untaxed salt from Goa through Sawant- 
wadi territory into British India, i.e,, to protect the salt revenue of 
British India. There was not, nor could there have been any objection 
to the State subjects receiving untaxed salt for their own consumption. 
But, in the compensation given to the State for its surrender of its 
Customs, no allowance was made to cover the hardship caused by the 
denial of the facilities of enjoying duty-free salt by the subjects of the 
State. Thus, the subjects of the State have been made to suffer in the 
interest of British Indian revenues. It seems only fair that this hard- 
ship should be removed, and it is hoped that during the present period 
when the British Government is desirous of pursuing a more liberal 
policy towards the States, it will see that it is so done. 


Enclosube No. 1. 

Case No. VII. (Translation.) 

After greetings: — The management of the salt pan at Vengurla is 
(reserved) with us. The arrears for the last year are due from the 
Gaonkars of the said Bunder (Vengurla). We had requested your 
Honour to instruct the Gaonkars to come to Wadi and to pay the dues 
after making up accounts. (In reply) Your Honour had intimated 
that the llesident Subha Jangire Sindhudurg would be addressed in 
that connection and that he woiid do the needful in the matter. Hence, 
the Besident was addressed by us in the matter and he in turn has 
replied that Your Honour will decide the matter. Hence, it is requested 
that the Kamavisdar of Vengurla be instructed to allow to us to manage 
the salt pan at Vengurla and to see that the arrears due are paid. 
Bapusaheb and Nanasaheb have been deputed for this purpose with a 
letter. It is trusted that Your Honour would give due consideration 
to the matter and send us a reply. 

Despatched on 24th Sawal, 1214, i.e., 9th October 1814, 


Case No.. VII. 
No. 38 of 1839. 


Sir, 


Enclosube No. 

Territorial Department Eevenue, 

Sawunt Warree, 
•25th April, 1839. 


t-i- r: ' 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 1287, 
lated the 16th instant, enclosing copy of a letter from the Collector 
>f Customs ill Guzarat and the Konkan, dated the 3rd instant, respect- 
ng the customs and salt duties ceded by the Warree State together 
vith a copy of your reply to the same and directing me to take measures 
•o obtain possession of such salt pans as are now worked within the 
territories of the Warree State and to prevent new ones being 
istabiished. 

2. In reply I beg to state that there are three salt pans in this 
territory and that the whole quantity o£ salt annually produced therein 
,s about 1,000 maunds, it is of a very inferior quality and almost 
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worthiess—it is only used by the poorest of the people who are unable 
to purchase better: — and can newer -be used as an article of export. 

3. Some mouths ago, on my ascertaining that salt was liiaiiufactured 
in this State, 1 (being at that time an assistant to the Collector of 
Rutiia.giree), endeavoured to prevail on the Ghieftain to make over 
the whole of the salt pans to Government, but as 1 was unsuccess I’ul the 
matter remained in status quo. 

4. On receiving a coiuinunication from Mr. Felly on the subject of 
the transfer of the salt pans 'Mo. 2-33, dated the 4th instant^ I 'again 
proposed the subject to the Chieftain. He expressed his unwillingness 
to accede to the proposal and I therefore refrained from preshing the 
matter any further. He has, however, consented to my taking security 
from the "salt maim fact livers and prohibiting thorn from exporting 
any salt manufactured in this State to any place beyond the limits of 
this territory : the same rule is to be adopted in the iwent of any other 
salt pans being established, which event, however, does not appear at 
the present juncture likely to occur. 

5. I have written to Mr. Felly on this subject and have forwarded 
to him the Chieftain^s written conseni. above alluded to, and I venture 
to hope that the arrangement now made will be sufficient to protect our 
interests. 

6. As the Chieftain is willing to transfer the Salt Pans as proposed 
by Mr. Felly I shall await further instructions previous to pressing 
the matter any further and I humbly trust that inv proceedings on this 
point may meet with the approval of the Honourable the Governor in 
Council. 

7. With reference to the concluding para, of 'Mr. Felly ks letter to 
your address, copy of wdiieh accompanied the letter now under reply, I 
beg to state that the customs stations are placed in jeopardy owing to 
the culpable conduct of the Goa authorities. For the present, however, 
and with the view of securing Government from loss I have posted 
guards of irregular se-jioys at some of the Naka.s and T have adopted 
every precaution for the safety of the treasure consignments to 
Vingorla. On this subject, however, I }>eg to refei' you to my letter 
in the Political Department, Mo. 36, dated 23rd instant. 

I have, &c. 

Eiohard Spooner, 

Political Superintendent. 


Case No. VII. Enclosure No. 3. 

Memo. 

A meeting was held at Kaibandar, near Goa, on the 26th January, 
1880, in order to settle the terms on which the manufacture of salt in 
the Sawant-wadi State should be discontinued. The following oflieers 
were present: — 

Mr. A. T. Crawford, Commissioner, S.D., and British delegate 
for the Portuguese Treaty. 

Colonel Westropp^, Political Superintendent of Sawantw^adi. 

, Mr. A. D. Curey, Acting Collector, Salt Eeverme. 

'.;r ' ■ Mr. Sakharam B, Bawdekar, Assii^ant Political Superintendent. 
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Colonel Westropp represented that the State of’ Bawantwadi would 
be willing to suppress the manufacture of salt on condition of receiving 
adequate compensation for the loss of revenue which it would thereby 
sustain and urged that the loss of the privilege of making salt to which 
the State attached a high value should be taken into consideration in 
assessing the compensation. 

2. The Political Superintendent further stated that the average 
amount of salt sold annually at the State works was 3,094 Indian 
maiinds, and the average net revenue derived therefrom during the 
past 10 years was Rs. 4,636, but the revenue derived, had the present 
rate of duty been in force throughout the whole period instead of only 
18 months, would have amounted to Rs. 6,557. 

3. The Collector of Salt Revenue pointed out that salt \ras sold at 
the State works at Rs. 2-8-0 per maund while at British works a duty 
of Rs. 2-8-0 w'-as charged in addition to the cost price of the salt, which 
averaged 4 annas a maund, and was at the present moment considerably 
more. It was, therefore, probable that if the price at both sets of 
works were equalized, the Wari sales wmuld fall off, and he urged 
that some deduction on this account ought fairly to be made in fixing 
the amount to be paid as compensation. 

4. The Political Superintendent also strongly urged that the subjects 
of the Saw^antwadi State would have to pay an enhanced price for 
British salt in future, and that the British Government could not 
justly claim the profit derived therefrom. 

5. Taking all that had been urged into consideration, Mr. Crawford 
proposed that the amount of compensation should be fixed at Rs. 5,500 
per annum, and after some discussion this was agreed to by ail the 
officers present. 

6. It w'as next pointed out by the Political Superintendent that of 
the three salt works in the Wari State two 'were private property and 
the annua] realizations to the owners 'were as follows: — 

Rangnekar Agar Rs. 123-3-0 

Newgee Agar Rs. 96-2-0 

The proprietors, he considered, should be compensated by a payment 
equal to 20 years’ purchase of these sums. It w^as further stated that 
the sites of these 'works in their present state could not be utilised for 
rice or other cultivation and that the expense of rendering the land 
fit for cultivation would be more than any one would be inclined to 
incur. 

Under the circumstances payment of a lump sum of Rs. 4,386 to these 
proprietors by tKe British Government through the Wari State was 
unanimously agreed to. 

G. R. C. Westropp, 

Political Superintendent. 

A. D. CiJREY, 

Ag. Collector of Balt Revenue. 


Enclosubis No. 4. 


Case No. VII. 

Salfe. 

No. 644. ..Beventte Departiiierit, 

■ Bombay: Castiej . - r 
Bth. February, 1880. .r 

Letter from Mr. A. Crawford, C.S., British Delegate for the Portu- 
guese Treaty and Commissioner, S.D., No. Art.-XII“86, dated 27th 
January, 1880, Beportiiig, with reference to Government Besoliitioii 
No. 5143, dated 3rd November, 1879, that a conference was held on the 
26th January, between Colonel WesW’opp and Kao Bahadur Sakharam 
Baji for the Savantvadi jState, and Mr. Carey, Acting Collector of Salt 
Revenue, and himself in his double capacity of British Delegate and 
Commissioner, S.D., at which the suppression of all salt works in 
Savantvadi was decided upon on the following terms: — 

(i) The State to receive Rs. 5,500 per annum iii compensation for 
loss of revenue, and the proprietor to be cx)inpeiiScited in a 
lump sum of Bs. 4,386. 

(ii) The first payment to be made to the State on or before the 31st. 
March next, and annually at the same date: the payirjenfc to the 
proprietors to be made at once. 

forwarding a letter from Mr. Carey, which in a very able manner 
explains why Savantvadi must be dealt with in a manner quite different 
from the Jahagirdars of the Southern Maratha Country : and soliciting 
the earliest possible sanction to this arrangement and to the payments 
aforesaid. 

Eesolutio7i . — The arrangements eSected appear judicious and likely to 
lead to a material increase in the British salt revenue. Credit is due to 
the officers concerned for this satisfactory result of their conference. 

2. The Government of India should be requested to conh rm the 
approval by this Government of the scheme Jiow submitted and to 
sanction the payment of a lump amount now of Bs. 4,386 to the pro- 
prietors of salt works in Savantvadi in full compensation for all their 
rights, and of an annual sum of Bs. 5,500 to the Savantvadi State. 

. John Nttgknt, ' ' 

Acting Secretary to Government. 

To A. T. Graw'ford, Esq., C.S., British Delegate for the Portuguese 
Treaty, The Political Superintendent, Savantvadi, &c. 


Enclosube No. 5. 

Case No. VII. 

No. 678 of 1838. Territorial Department, 

Revenue. 

To B.. Spooner, Esq., Acting 1st Assistant Collector in charge of 
Butnagiree. 

Sir, 

I am directed by the Bight Honourable the Governor in Council to 
' transmit for your information ' the accdrapanying copy of a letter from 
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Mr. H. Young to the address of the Collector of Ciistonis in Guzerat 
and the Koucan, dated the 3rd instant (hTo. 32), describing the route by 
which salt, the produce of the Goa territory, finds it way into the 
States of Warree, Kolhapur and Sattara., and thence into oiir districts 
of the Deccan without the paynient of the excise duty imposed by 
Act XXVII of 1837. 

2. The remedy proposed by Mr. Young seems to the Governor in 
Council to be the only one that can be adopted to prevent the destruc- 
tion of our expected salt revenue, for if the practice which is now 
commencing be continued, it will be impossible to provide against the 
introduction of untaxed salt into the Deccan and Konkan, unless by the 
establishment of a line of Chowkees round the whole of the territories 
of the Native Chieftains in the collecto rates of Ratnagiree, Tannah, 
Poonah, Belgaon and Dharwar. 

3. The Governor in Council, therefore, requests that you will enter 
immediately into a negotiation with the Raja of Sawunt Warree in 
order to obtain his consent to our collecting the excise duty, at the foot 
of all the Ghauts trading into the Deccan from the Warree territory, 
a measure which will in no way interfere with his receipt from the 
customs or Transit duties nor, as Mr. Young remarks, with the free 
transit of salt throughout his territories. You are to understand that 
for the concession of this privilege Government will not object to give 
to the Raja such a consideration as may induce him willingly to 
acquiesce in our plans. 

4. No time should, I am desired to observe, be lost in effecting this 
arrangement, as the salt trade is already finding its way above the 
Ghauts to the great detriment of our revenue .and the evil will not be 
confined to the salt produced in the Goa territories, but that from the 
X 3 ans in the country of Angria and the Hu'bshee will, no doubt, soon 
adopt the same route. 

5. By the arrangement proposed the necessity of guarding against 
the introduction of salt into the Konkan through Warree will not be 
obviated. Lines of Chowkees must be established for this purpose by 
the Customs Department to which the requisite instTuetion will accord- 
ingly be issued. 

I have, &c., 

L. M. W^'eh), 

Acting Chief Secretary. 

Bombay Castle, 

20th February, 1838. 


WAN KAN ER- 
AS there are no salt pans at present within the limits of the 
Wankaner State, it has no views now to put forward on the question 
of 'the manufacture and export of salt, hut it can rightly claim a free 
and unfettered right of buying or importing salt from any place it 
likes, and allowing it to he transported from one place to another 
within its limits. An agreement o/btained by Government from the 
State Karbhari in 1883, A.D,, When the State was under Agency 


maiiagemenfc, whereby certain limitations were placed upon the State^s 
right was thus not only uncalled for, hut is an encroachment; on the 
Btafce^s right as there was no consideration or corresponding gain to 
the State for such an agreement. 


WADHWAN. SAYLA. THANADEOLI. 

This question has no concern with this State as it is an inland State, 
and, therefore, not in a position to manufacture salt. 


AKALKOT. 

The State is in receipt of an annual compensation of Rs. 142-O-iO on 
account of salt which was fixed in the year 1880. This amount is far 
too inadequate to compensate the State for the loss of its salt revenue. 
The compensation was fixed in perpetuity as far hack as 1880, and 
since then conditions have materially altered. The amount of compen- 
sation was fixed upon a rate of duty which has not been adhered to and 
the State is deprived of the higher income consequent on. the rise in 
duty and population. The State claims the difference represented by 
the higher rate levied to-day as compared with the rate of agreement. 


AUNDH. 

The manufacture of earth salt was prohibited in this State in the 
year 1880, by paying Rs. 1,045-1-T as yearly compensation in a lump 
sum. Since then the consiiniption of salt has been increasing in propor- 
tion to the growing population of the State. The Slate has been a great 
sufferer on account of the prohibition of mannfaciLirc (»f salt in the 
Slate. A representation was made by the State for the revision of the 
yearly compensation, but to no effect. The British Government collects 
a large amount of duty on salt which is consumed by the }>eopIe of tbe 
State. The compensation paid to the State is proportionately very 
small as compared with the income derived by the Briti.sh Government 
from this source. It is, therefore, requested that the compensation 
should foe revised every 5th or lOth year just as is done in the case of 
Abkari compensation and paid to the State, or the income which the 
British Government realizes on account of duty on salt should be 
apportioned to the State in proportion to the quantity of salt et>nsiimed 
by the State people. 


BHOR. 

Salt production has been the monopoly of British Government. It 
is also a source of revenue' 'of' the -British Government. It is an 
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indispensabie necessity of life, and is consumed by the subjects of the 
Bta-te in the same proportion in which it is consumed by the British 
Indian subjects. The subject's of the State are indirectly paying the 
tax levied on this commodity which is an urgent necessity of life and 
of which the British Government holds the monopoly. This State is 
therefore entitled to share in this revenue based on the ratio of its 
population. 


PHALTAN. 

The soil of this State is particularly rich in deposits of salt; and 
many villages in this State used to manufacture salt. This industry 
had to be given up by the State as the British Government wanted to 
secure the monopoly of the Salt trade of India. No doubt a yearly 
compensation of about Bs. 2009 is given to this State. This arrange- 
ment has in the first place deprived the people of this State of a profit- 
able industry, without getting anything in return. Secondly, it has 
caused loss of revenue to the State. Thirdly, the consumers of this 
State are taxed indirectly by the Government of India, who alone 
appropriate the duty on Sait. The recent increase in this duty has the 
effect of increasing the price without any compensating advantage 
accruing to the consumers in this State. 

To remedy this state of affairs, the first request of this State is that 
this State should be allowed to produce Salt as before the agreement. 
If this cannot be allowed, then this right should be leased out by the 
State to the British Government from time to time for definite periods, 
and should not be given up permanently, as has already been done. 
In fact this State urges a revision of tEe agreement. The amount of 
compensation was fixed, long ago, and the circumstances then existing 
have changed completely. For instance, population has increased, and 
the demand for salt has also proportionately increased. It is therefore 
sulamitted, that the State should at least be adequately compensated 
by giving a share in the profits of the Government of India from this 
monopoly. This share should be determined on the population basis. 


Ml RAJ (Senior). 

There ave Uvo kinds of salt which used to be manufactured in the 
State. One is the earth salt and the other from water of 3alt Nalas, 
The right to manufacture these has been stopped and held in abeyance 
on the advice of Government. Sea salt is imported as it used to be 
and import taxes used to be levied. Both sources of revenue have been 
lost to the State. A small compensation for the suppression of the 
manufacture of earth salt was fixed years ago by the Government. 
The amount of compensation remains at the same figure though con- 
sumption has enormously increased. 

As regards sea salt, it is produced in India and Government levy a 
royalty on it at so much per m.aund. The State gets no share in it 
as it ought. Hitherto the" State has lost a large source of revenue. 
Logically and reasonably it is entitled to a share^ and your Honourable 
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Committee would require no arguments to be coiiviuced about it. The 
State has the Sovereign rights in the State and as British Govern- 
ment levies such taxes in British' India the State too possesses the 
right to levy similar taxes in the State. The calculation of a standard 
to hx the pi'oportion would he easy, at so much per itead of the j'jopiila- 
tion per annum. 1 am confident your Honouralhe Commiiiee will 
doubtless consider it reasonable. Once the rights ot the State arn 
r-ecognised, the rest is easy. 


IVIIRAJ (Junior)". .. 

This State c-oirsiders itself entitled to a share in the profits of the 
salt tax calculated on the basis of its population. And this should be 
revised every five years, or at least after every census, and at every 
time the tax is increased or decreased by Government. Subjects of this 
State have paid a tax, which they would have escaped, liad this State 
chosen not to tax ibis necessity of life. 


JAMKHANDI. RAMOURG. 

Salt production has been the monopoly of the British Government. 
It is also a source of revenue of the British Government. Salt is an 
indispensable necessity of life and is consumed by our subjects in the 
same proportion in which it is consumed by British Indian subjects. 
Our subjects are indirectly paying the tax levied on this commodity 
which is an urgent necessity of life and of wbioh the British Govern- 
ment holds the monopoly. Our States are, therefore, entitled to a share 
in this source of revenue, based on the ratio of our population. 


SAVANUR. 

No salt is allowed to be manufactured in Indian States. In 1680, a 
Resolution was passed by Government allowing this State a small 
compensation annually. My request to Governmeiit is that this com- 
pensation should be paid in proportion to the aniount of salt consumed 
by the State subjects. In this connection, also, the Ministers have 
submitted a Memorandum with which I entirely agree. 


KURUNDWAD (Senior). 

The question about salt is of special importance from the view point 
of this State. Salt was jmanufactured on a large scale in the Tikota 
Taluka of this State from the salt w^ater course of the River Don.'^ 
It was consumed by the subjects of this State and was considerably 
exported. So it was a source of 'great income to the State, but this 
manufacture of salt was .prohibited by. the British Government in the 
year 1866 (vide G.R.F.D., 3446, of 1st Ckt-ober, 1866), and a small amount 



of fixed yearly compensation, namely, Ks. 1193-9-3 has been paid to the 
State since then. While the duty on salt in British India has consider- 
afoiy increased no increase has ever been made in the above amount of 
compensation paid to this State. I therefore pray that comparatively 
a fair amount should be paid to this State rather than the fixed amount 
in proportion to the increase in duty on salt in British India. 


MULI. 

As this is not a question common to ail the States, the Committee is 
unable to formulate a common reply. 


VADIA. VSRPUR. 

This State has no salt works of its own within its limits and hence 
it does not desire to say anything on the subject, except that in the 
general financial adjustment of economic relations between the India 
States and British India, if any benefit or advantage is given to all 
States generally, this State also should not be left out of consideration 
but given the same benefit as others. 


KOTDA SANGANI 


As there are no Salt Works in my State I have no remarks to offer 
i regards this item. 


LAKHTAR. 

Sait works existed in this State before 1883, for manufacture and 
export of salt outside the State. But the Government wanted its Salt 
revenues to be increased and safeguarded at the cost of the salt-produc- 
ing States of Kathiawar. The Government's policy sought to be forced 
on us, evoked a universal protest from all the salt-producing States 
of Kathiawar including the Lakhtar State. But the big six of such 
States, viz., Junagadh, Nawanagar, Bhavnagar, Dhrangadhra, Morvi 
and Porbandar resigned from their protest and came forward to con- 
clude settlements of the salt question, without in any way consulting 
the views and wishes of the other States concerned, who had joined in 
the protest, by throwing overboard their just rights and interests in 
the expectation of acquiring a monopoly of disposing of their own 
salt at an enormous price and securing vast profits at the expense of 
all other States. The aggrieved States, including Lakhtar, made a 
protest before CoL Barton, the then Political x\gent, Kathiawar, in 
1882, but it was not accepted by him. The Government having been 
approached, it invited our representations. The Lakhtar State sub- 
mitted its protest in 1882, to the effect that the introduction of the 
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proposed salt scheme and the Bait Eegulatioiis in the Bates of Kathia- 
war, violated the soleiim guarantee of the British Government, declaring 
ill emphatic terms, that it would respect all the rights of the States 
and completely abstain fi'om interfering in their internal autoriomy 
and economy, that the proposed enormous increase in tiie iiriee of salt 
would he extremely burdensome to the State and its suhjeets who 
obtained salt, the first necessity of life, for a nominal jii’ice cuily, that 
the proposed arrangement was calculated to he a fruitful source of 
great bitterness, discontent and complications in all quarters, that 
the closing up of the Salt Works of certain States and compelling 
them to purchase it at an enormous price for their use, was a great 
injury to them, that the odium of placing the buiaiensonie tax with its 
concommittant evils would fall on Government, that it was quite 
repugnant to all ideas of justice that the interests of all these States 
should be sacrificed to those of the six and the British Government, 
that compelling each of the States to purchase salt from only one of the 
six against its wusbes at a very heavy rate and whether the salt 
supplied he good, bad or indifferent, was fraught with great hardships, 
that all salt works of Kathiawar States, w'herever situated, should be 
allowed to he kept open and going and all States should have the 
option of purchasing salt from any of them as might be convenient, and 
that proper arrangements should, if necessary, be made for smuggling. 
But, as was expected, the protest of the States was overruled by the 
Government, with the result that the objectionable Agreement of 1883 
was forced on this State, wdiich deprived it of one of the material 
sources of its revenues against the guarantee given by British Govern- 
ment itself against interference with its i liter nai economy and 
independence. 

By such ]3oiicy the Government succeeded in dealing a death blow 
to the Salt manufacture of the State, But the matter did not end 
there. Subsequent to the execution of the agreement of 1883, the work 
of registering the existing Salt sources or works was commenced. This 
State notified its Salt wa>rks in 1884, and approximate out-turn and 
value were also supplied. But somehow, early in 1S80, presumably on 
the complaint of the Salt Department, the State was asked to c]o6e its 
Salt Works called new.” A Thana was placed by the Balt Depart- 
ment on the spot. The State protested. A survey w'as undertaken 
and the spot wvas nmpped out Evidence was called for as to the 
existence of the \vorks before 1883, and it w'as tendered. But the State 
was told that it had not been able to produce its usual Daftar (reex^rds) 
about brine-wells, and that even supposing that there existed wells in 
1880, they were unauthorised, as no wells could he opened within three 
miles of the frontier wdthout permiwssion (this State was never shown 
any such Circular and no information about it was ever furnished 
though it has asked for it) and, lastly, that the agreement of 
1883 did not authorise manufacture or preparation of saJt, but 
natural formation alone was allowed. Interpretation placed by the 
Government was clearly wrong. Frotests were made but in vain- 
Government desired that a fresh agreement should be executed. This 
no doubt showed the futility of its contention, otherwise fresh agree- 
ipeiit would not have been found nec?©ssary. Still, however, the State 
■Wm 'a^ed on ^.11.92 to execute- a fresh agreement which waa intended 
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to close for ever its salt maiiufactuie. The proposed agreement 
indicated the nature of the attitude of the Government. The State 
expressed its unwillingness to execute it. The result was that a final 
notice was given to it to the effect that whether or not it executed the 
agreement, it should understand that it could not continue its Salt 
w^orks. This rather long summary shows that the State has not been 
given a fair treatment. The Agreement of 1883 expressly provided for 
manufacture and preparation of salt up to the needs of the whole 
Province and the place had ibeen duly notified in 1884. The very fact 
of the agreement of 1883 having the right to manufacture salt, assumed 
the existence of works, wdiich the Government denied. Still, the State 
had to forego its right and legitimate revenue to protect the revenues 
of others. Copies of the Agreement of 1883 and the proposed draft of 
agreement of 1892 respectively are attached herewith for reference and 
marked A ” arid The State had no choice left but to submit to 

the mandate of the Paramormt Power, despite the fact that the loss 
entailed thereby on its revenues rvas immense and its just rights and 
privileges were denied by a stroke of the pen in spite of its legitimate 
protests. 

The Committee is aware that the Government has now relaxed its 
policy of such interference in the Indian States and contemplates to 
discharge its obligations towards them.. It is hoped that the Coin- 
niittee will recommend that the Government should revise its Ball- 
policy and regard this question from an economic rather than a 
political standpoint. The immediate disadvantages to the State from 
the lestrictions placed on salt manufacture in its territory, are nol 
small. They close an important source of revenue and mean at the 
same time higher charges for salt imported from a distance when it 
might be produced cheaper locally. The State is even not compensated 
for the loss of revenues it has suffered and will for ever continue to 
suffer by virtue of the mandate of the Government. It is this Statels 
request that it is entitled to every consideration and it should be 
allowed the freedom of manufacturing its own salt and selling and 
exporting it, subject, of course, to taxation in the area of consumption, 
or failing this, the State firmly believes that it is entitled to th>(‘ 
difference represented by the higher rate levied to-day as compared with 
the rate which prevailed at the time o'? enforcement of the drastic salt 
policy ; it must be brought into the revised scheme which may be made 
■with regard to the salt-producing States that receive no compensation. 


APPENDIX ^'AP’ 

Agreement dated ^th Jidy, 1883. 

The Thakore Saheb of lhan Lakhtar recognising the rights of the 
Paramount Power and the duty incumbent on the Chiefs of Kathiawar 
so to regulate the production of salt in Kathiawar for the consumption 
of its inhabitants that no salt produced- in Kathiawar may he conveyed 
into the British districts contrary to the law of British India and to 
the injury of the salt revenue of the British Government agrees as 
follows: — 

1. That the production of salt in his State as hitherto carried on will 
continue, but the quantity produced or removed shall not exceed the 
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i|iiaritity required to meet the. demand for- consumption tliereof within 
the Province of Kathiawar. ; 

2. That the salt manufactured within bis State shall be s{?a salt only, 
that isj salt produced from -sea water or brine wells or naturally de- 
posited as heretofore. That ■ no' Bara.gTa' salt shall be mariiifacturecl 
within, his State. 

3. That his administration will; be responsible for tlie observance of 
the above conditions by. all classes. of his subieets. That lie will prevent 
to the utmost of his ability the export of salt frori.3 Kathiawar by land 
either into another foreign Bfcate or into British India. 

4. That he will not ei)l.arge ' or nrmke; any material eliarige in iLe exist- 

ing salt works, nor open, any new work or "salt source in his Srate, nor 
permit a.ny salt work or source to be altered, enlarged or with- 

out the previous consent of the Govenirnent of Bomluiy obtained 
tb rough ibe Political Agent in Kathiawar. 

5. That the salt works and salt deposits within his State shuli at all 
times be open to the inspection of the Political Agent or ihe Assistant 
Political Agent, and that full information on all subjects connected 
w’ith the production and distribution of salt in his Btatc shall be 
supplied to the above-mentioned officers wffieri rec[uired. 

(Signed.) for Than Lakhtar. 

Vakil Savji VAHAmi. 

Bajkot, 9th July, 1883. 


APPENDIX “ 

Proposed draft for Agreement, 1892. 

I, Thakore Saheb of Than Lakhtar, recognising the rights of the 
Paramount Power and the duty incumbent on the Chiefs of Kathiawar 
so to regulate the production of salt in Kathiaw ar for the consumption 
of its inhabitants that no salt produced in Kathiawuir may be conveyed 
into the British Districts contrary to the law of British India and to 
the injury of the salt revenue of the British Government agree on behalf 
of myself and my successors as follows: — 

1. That I will prevent absolutely the making of salt within the limits 
of my State. 

2. That I will prevent the collection or removal of salt which may be 
spontaneously generated in my territory save and except such quantity 
as may be required hand fide for consumption wu‘thin the limits of roy 
■.’State. ' " 

3. That my administration shall be responsible for the observation 
of the above conditions by all classes of my subjects. 

4. That I will prevent to the utmost of my ability the export of salt 
from Kathiawar either into British India or into any other State. 

5. That I will furnish full information on all subjects connected with 
the production and distribution of salt in my State to the Political 
Agent or to any Officer authorised by the Political Agent to request it. 


IViALIA. 

Salt is produced in my State '.and I respectfully submit that the 
time has arrived when our salt agreements should be fully overhauled 


and revised. I submit :thad the "restrietion- as to the area of production 
and export and' sale beyond Kathiawar should be removed. In view 
of the fact that Bengal is/re'qiiired-' to import its salt rrom Furope 
when cheap salt could be had nearer' home' in India., freedom of export 
of salt should, be allowed, subject - to. taxation in the area of eoiisiimp- 
tioii. This will provide an outlet ■ for ' m.y salt, stimulate my salt trade, 
nie-et a long-felt local want in India, and cheapen the salt of the people. 


THARAD. 

In 1S79, wKeii Government of India secured the monopoly for salt 
trade, it negotiated, through the political officers, salt ti’eaties ami 
fixed aiinual coiirpensation for salt. The compeiesation was fixed 
after taking into consideration the then rates of duty or margin uf 
profits which have not been adhered to. Whe]i the present duties give 
Goveiument enhanced profits, it is fair that the coropeusarion fixed for 
the State at Rs. 175 a year, should be revised periodically, say quin- 
quenniaily. 

It is also urged that w-hile fixing the revised figure the area of the 
sweet land that has changed saltish since 1879 should be taken into 
■account. 

Where there are Kharis in a State its population may be allowed 
to make use of the free salt more liberally than at present. 


WAV. 

On the western side of my State, I have considerable tracts of land 
called Khari,"” i.e., salt producing land. In pre-British times and 
for some time after the advent of the Paramount Powder in India the 
Khari was yielding considerable revenues to my State ; but for the 
sake of financial policy as wvell as for keeping uniformity in the same, 
the State was advised in 1847 to lease Khari to Government, and the 
State was to receive compensation of Es. 287 annually and free salt 
for all its villages. 

The State has also to contribute towards the maintenance of a por- 
tion of the salt-frontier ; and the monthly expenses amount to Es. 69, 
thus the annual expenditure to the State is Es. 828, whereas it gets 
only Es. 287 ; unfortunately in 1899 it was decided that free salt w^ould 
not be supplied to all the villages of my State as hitherto, but that 
it would be supplied only to those villages which were situated within 
a radius of six miles from the Khari, thus a curtailment of my already 
crippled right took place in 1899. 

Your Honour will thus see how unnecessarily and without any 
plausible reason curtailments were made ; at present I get only Es. 287 
annually for which I have to pay Es. 828 plus Rs. 40' for dress of 
the men wdiich indeed is an unprofitable bargain. If the Khari were 
not leased to Government, I am sure it wmuld have been yielding a 
lot of salt and thus money to my State at the present day; but the 
State does not wu’sh to and cannot recede from the agreement entered 
into with Government so long back in a spirit of loyalty to and 
co-operation with the Paramount Power. 



My request is that the Ehari compensation may kindly be raised to 
at haht Es. 3,500 aimuaily ; I base this figure on calculations of how 
much I would have got from the Khari; the calculation cannot of 
course be quite correct, but I believe it is nearly as good as correct, 
as the hgiire has been arrived at after great care and on a considera- 
tion of various facts and circumstances. 

* ■ * # 

Those people of my State who do not reside within a radius of 
six miles from the Khari, use Government salt and thus directly swell 
the re\'’enues of Gorernment, which in fairness and justice belong to 
iny State, thus, even as a matter of fair play, equity, justice and good 
conscience, I am entitled to the annual eompensation of Es. 3,500 at 
least. 

Your Honour, mine is a State consisting of barren and unproductive 
tracts of laud, only rain-crops can be raised and naturally the State 
finds it extremely hard to make both ends meet, even though rigid 
economy is practised. Xature seems to have placed Kliari within 
my territory as if to recompensafce the State, and I now pray to you 
that nature’s wishes he given effect to. 

. * » * 

Two vety imijortant factors deserve your careful and favourable 
consideration in deciding the matter, viz., that the iiriees of salt were 
considerably low when the. compensation of Es. 2ST was fixed, and 
that the supply of free salt was originally extended to the whole of 
my State, which was siibsequently restricted as said above. 

# . w •» 


BHADARWA. 

Hature lias not bestowed upon us that advantage wlierebj” we can 
manufacture salt except at a place (village) named Ja,spur, situated 
on Eiver M'ahi in this State, where, owing to heavy flow gl water 
from the Gulf of Cambay at the time of tide, the water becomes fit 
for manufacturing salt. People used to maDufaeture the same in salt 
pans- Human beings have no reason to frown at those upon whom 
nature pours forth its bounty with a smiling face. It has physical 
aspects too. It is corisitmed alike by both rich and the poor. Even 
the poorest cannot do without it. Now, owing to prohibition, no salt 
is prepared. Under these circumstances we may either be allowed 
to manufacture salt for the use of my State subjects or we may be 
given some compensation. 


PIPLOOA, 

As salt is not manufactured in the Piploda State no comment or:- 
the question has been made here. 


DUJANA. 

The Dujana State has nothing to say in this respect as they have 
never manufactured or exported salt. 
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POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 

Summary of Replies Received 

To Paragraph 10 of the Questionnaire 

ISSUED BY THE 

Indian States Committee 

1928 


K.f;traet fvum the tiiteMltmaai re h^ued Ijij the InfUatt Statr.^ Cftmunttee. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

10. Have the States any objection to the working of the existing 
system of telegraph and postal services within their territories, and 
what claims do they make to the profits, if any, accruing from these 
services,, and in the event of losses, would the States be prepared to 
share the losses? 
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HYDERABAO. 

His Exalted Highness’ Government considers that it has political 
and economic grievances with reference to Posts and Telegraphs, it 
feels that its rights might have been considered more in accordance 
with the broad and generous principles which the Supreme Govcooi- 
ment always desire to observe in their relations with the Premie]* 
State, once their full control over their Postal Department has been 
admitted and the State has been at pains to perfect the system. 

Posts. 

The Government of India, without due regard to the inherent rights 
of His Exalted Highness’ Government, have claimed on grounds of 
Imperial necessity the right to open post offices and plant letter-boxes 
anywffiere in the Dominions (vide letters Nos. 6948 dated 25th October, 
1892 and 5134 dated 30th August, 1927, copies of which are attached 
for ready reference) ; and although, in order to meet the proposal 
made by the Postmaster-General of Madras in June, .1906, His Exalted 
Highness’ Government has departed from the position set forth in the 
Postal xigreernent of 10th August, 1922, and is delivering all postal 
articles transferred from British post offices, and bearing British 
stamps only, without charge throughout the Dominions. Nevertheless 
the Government of India,- have on their part consistently refused to 
grant reciprocity. This claim involves the State in expense and loss 
not to speak of heavy responsibility for the safety of Imperial mails 
in transit ; since not only has the State fco provide police guards 
for the safe custody of the mails, but the competition with its own 
postal service means loss of revenue to Hyderabad, and an unnecessary 
burden of expenditure on the Goyernimeiit of India themselves, as was 
pointed out by their owm Postmaster-GeneraP in Madras. At Wadi, 
for instance, there wms a British mail agent’s office- which dealt only 
with letters. Later, an Imperial Post Office w'as opened without His 
Exalted Highness’ Government being consulted and a police guard had 
to be apioointed at the expense of the State. When His Exalted High- 
ness’ Government declined to accept the postal amalgamation scheme 
w'hich emanated from the Director-General of Post Offices in India- it 
asked- that it might be admitted into a Postal Union, but the Residency 
replied (letter No. 128C, dated 25/9/1905, a copy of which is attached) 
that they could not accept the suggestion because a Postal Union is 
possible only between two equal governments. In June, 1923, the 
following proposals were put forw^ard by His Exalted Highness’ 
Government w'ith a view to the establishment of a better system of 
exchange of postal articles of all kinds with British India: — 

(1) that the Hyderabad State should be admitted as a member of 
the International Postal Union ; 

(2) that the State service stamps should be recognised on all 
foreign correspondence; , 

(3) that there should be a free exchange of all letters (including 
insured), parcels and money orders; 

* Postmaster-General, Madras, Letter No. 600 dated 6tli June, 1906, to the Director-General 
of Post Offices, sent with Resolution No, 828 dated 20th April, 1907. 
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(4) tliat the State Postal . Department should be allowed to send 
service telegrams on 'State ■ postal service free of charge ; 

. (5) that uiireniunerative. ■■ British ..post ofSces in tlie State be 
abolished ; 

but with the exception of ISTo. 4 the other proijosals did iiut nicet^ with 
the approval of the Government of India inde licsi deucy letter 
Xo. 7098 /P, dated vth December, 1925, copy attached). 

There are iiow^ 47 British post offices in H-yderabaci State and some 
of these are situated in the interior, far from the railway line. During 
the last year nearly s-even rmllton articles w’ere reeerved ironi British 
post offices and delivered wdtliout charge.- This means a loss of revenue 
of about Ij laklis annually, which would be more than sufficient lo 
balance the budget of a department which now shows an annual ^defieit. 
Thus the duplication of the postal system in a State which has its own 
long established postal department, efficiently managetL seems 
inclefeiisilde. His Exalted Highness’ reque.st to he admitted to the 
International Postal Union has been refused on the ground that an 
Indian State cannot be allowed to assume a status ot independence 
with reference to international postal relations. There seems no 
reason, however, why reciprocity in this respect should not be granted 
within India itself, and the pre.sent system, which Jiis Kxalled High- 
ness’ Government can only regard as an unfair com|)etition belweeii 
the hvo departments, be abolished. 

Tele(/raphs, 

Similar difficulties arise in regard to t'degraphs. The Government 
of India are claiming the right to construct telegraph lines within 
the Dominions wherever they may wish to do so without any restrieti<m, 
while the right of liis Exalted Highness to construct internal lines of 
telegraph, wholly within the boundaries of the State and not cooneeted 
with the Ail-India system, has not yet been conceded’*" in spite of the 
assurance of His Exalted Highness’ Government that these internal 
telegraph liae.s would not affect in any way British interestst, and 
further that the British Government w'ould have access to these iustah 
lations. As no objection has- been made to the establisliment of long 
distance telephones, His Exalted Highness’ Government can see no 
reason why the British India telegraphs should be exteiided to places 
in His Exalted Highness’ Dominions away from railway linr'S. 


Ko. 6948, The Besideney, Hyderabad. 

My Dear Nawab, 25th Octobei', 1892. 

The Besideiit referred to the Government of India the general qin-s- 
tion raised in the correspondence beginning with vour letter Mo. 54 of 
the 15th February, 1890, about the allocation of Imperial postal letter 

? The Besidency in letter Ufo. 42/ dated 14th March, 1922 (copy enclosed), 
t {vide letter Ko. un dated 15th Jamiary, 1927 (copy enclosed). 



iioxes at railway stations in His Highness’ territory and 1 am now to 
communicate the views of the Governor-General in Council thereon as 
stated in a letter recently received from the Foreign Secretary, 

2. In the first place the Government of India cannot regard them- 
selves as in any sense bound under the Agreement of 1S82 not to main- 
tain Imperial letter boxes or post oflices at any railway stations in 
the Hyderabad State where they may be needed. That agreement dealt 
with the exchange of correspondence” between the British and 
Hyderabad Post Offices, and its terms did not include any provision 
for the removal of letter boxes already in use when it was made, or 
any prohibition against the putting up of newr ones in the future. 

3. In the second place the Government of India regard it as a matter' 
of Imperial concern, in the interests of India as a whole, that letter 
boxes of the Imperial Post should be maintained wdierever necessary 
on railway lines running through Native States generally, and in 
pursuance of that policy such letter boxes are maintained not only in 
Hyderabad territory but also on railways passing through other Native 
States. His Highness’ Government wdll readily understand that, wuth 
these views, it is impossible for the Government o-f India, howaw-er 
desirous they may be of considering His Highness’ wishes, to make the 
particular concession desired. And indeed, the Besident feels sure that 
His liighness’ Government wmuld he the last to question the decision 
of the Government of Inclia in any matter wffiich they regard as being 
of Imperial concern. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. B. Irwix. 

The Nawab ^ 

Sir x\sman Jah Bahadur, K.C.I.E. 


.. . , . IL. 

The Besidency, Hyderabad. 

No. 5134 — P. ' 30th August, 192;7. 

Subject: — Imperial Post Office temporarily opened at Peddapalli in 
THE Hyderabad State for the benefit of the Survey Party during 
1926-1927. 

My Dear Nawmb, 

With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter 
No. 1552, dated the 6th August, 1927, I am desired to invite a reference 
to Besidency letter No. 1162, elated the 14th May, 1901, from which it 
will be seen that the Government of India have reserved to themselves 
the right to establish and maintain post offices in Indian State territory 
Avherever Imperial interests may so demand, whether on lines of rail- 
ways or not. 

2. With regard to the provision of escorts for the protection of 
Imperial mails, I am to observe that, under the Mail Bobbery liules 
wdiich have been accepted by His Exalted Highness, the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment are responsible for the secure passage through their territory of 
the Imperial Mail and Parcel Post. 
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S., Ill this particular, case 'the' question, of ; an .-escort did not arise 
:owi.iig-. to ^the : proximity of ' the -Peddapalli Post Office to .the then 
terminus of the Kazipet-Balharshah ■ Railway. , 

Yours n-ery sincerely,, 

■H. W.' C.. Robson. 


III. 

Copy of a No. 500 dated 6/6/1906 from the r- 

Geoeral, Madras, to the Director-General of the Post uf 

India. 

In. reply to your, letter No. 55 Ns., dated 2'T/5/06 (the enclosures, of 
which are herew'ith . returned) I have the honour to say that the. 
petitioners acknowledge : — 

(i) That the exchange of prepaid correspondence emanating iroin 
the Imperial Post Office intended for delivery by the Nizam’s 
State Post Office and rice versa should be so effected that 
neither administration may levy additional postage on it: or 

(ii) As an alternative that the Nizam’s Governme.nt should be 
persuaded to allow the opening of Imperial Post Offices: ail 
over the Hyderabad State; 

(iii) and that, in the meantime, an Imperial Post Office should be 
opened at Indur (Nizamabad). 

2. With respect to the first point, 1 beg to say that the existing 

procedure for the exchange of correspondence between the tw<^ adminis- 
trations is regulated by the agreement entered into with the Nizam 
on the 10th August, 1882, vide correspondence ending with your endorse- 
ment No. 35 Ns. dated 11/4/1906, I understand from a conversa- 
tion which I recently had with the Resident at Hyderabad that the 
Nizam’s Government desire mutual exchange of correspondence between 
offices . . . Imperial offices in India without levy of additional 

postage. The matter is one of political importance, but from the point 
of view of the Post Office, I consider that such a measiua; would be of 
great benefit both to the subjects of His Highness and to many 
Europeans and British subjects who reside within his territory. 

3. The existing Imperial officers in the Dominions under my adminis- 
tration, with the exception of those in Hyderabad and the Cantonments 
of Secunderabad, are of small importance and widely scattered. They 
are maintained for the benefit of comparatively few persons and require 
long lines of communication ; in fact they are financially of no benefit 
to the department. Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than the 
present state of affairs, and petitions -are frequently received by me 
which show that the inconvenience is one felt equally by the subjects 
of the Nizam and by British residents in places where no Imperial 
offices exist. From what I heard in conversation with several officials 
of the Hyderabad State, I feel convinced that any rational scheme which 
would dispense with the levy of double postage will be welcomed. 
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4. Witli respect to the petition of the merchants of Iridiir, the 
question o£ opening an Imperial Post Office in that town may be 
referred to the Deputy Postmaster-General, Central Provine; s, arid it 
belongs to his circle. 


lY. 

The Residency, Hyderabad 

Ho. 828. 20th xipril, 1907. 

My Deary Maharaja,, , 

I am desired to forward letter Ho. M. 8. 8-13/67581, dated the 13th 
March, 1907, and its enclosures received from the Postmaster-General, 
Madras, regarding the opening of an Imperial Post Office at Indur 
(Hizamabad). (Original to be kindly returned.) 

2. Mr. O^Dwyer approves of the proposal and trusts that His Pligln 
ness" Government will see their way to sanction it. 

Yours very sincerely, 

A . B. Minchin. 


V. ■ . 

The Residency, Hyderabad. 

25th September, 1905* 

My D.eaiy Maharaja, 

I am desired to refer to your letter Ho. 1879, dated the 27th 
September, 1904, and to previous correspondence on the subject of the 
amalgamation of His Highness the Nizam's State Post Oihces with the 
Imperial Postal System. 

2. With regard to the remarks in paragraph 7 of your letter I am 
to observe that there appears to have been some misconception as to 
the natu]*e of the partnership '' (which was perhaps not a very 
accurate definition of the proposed arrangement) to be entered into 
between the Government of India and His Highness' Government. 
It was never intended that there should be a dual management of post 
offices in the Hyderabad State, and the term partnership is only 
accurat;:; in so far as it defines an arrangement under which the 
Hyderabad State would be entitled to receive any net revenue that 
might be realised. 

3. The view taken by His Highness’ Government is that, if corre- 
spondence bearing Imperial postage stamps is allowed to be delivered 
in Hyderabad territory without any additional charge, correspondence 
bearing His Highness’ stamps and emanating from Hyderabad 
territory should similarly be delivered in British India without any 
additional charge. This arrangement, which is simlar to the inter- 
national reciprocity of the Universal Postal Union is said to be no 
more than an extension of the system in vogue for the free exchange 
of official correspondence, whether registered or ordinary. The Govern- 
ment of India are, the Resident understands, unable to accept the view 
that a postal union between the systems of British India and the 
Hyderabad State would be no more than an extension of a system 
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already existing. Fonmany years 'past official letters froiii officers of 
the Goyemment of India have been actually delivered without any 
charge ;by ' His, Highness^ post. ' In .1897: His Highness^ Government 
.asked that official letters from its. officers, ■ which might have be 
delivered by an Imperial post officer, should be treated witn similar 
liberality. The concession %vas made as an act of official courtesy, the 
amount of correspondence on either side affected by this arrangement 
being exceedingly small, and as part of this arrangement it v*as held 
that the official correspondence of His Highness’ ofxieials, it posted 
for the first time at an Imperial post office within Hyderabad territory, 
should he accepted free of postage. Subsequently a question was 
raised as to free registration in the case of such correspondence when 
posted at an Imperial post office in Hyderabad territory, and it was 
ruled that registration was a special service which must be paid for. 
This ruling caused no difficulty in the case of correspondence posted 
at Imperial post offices in the Hyderabad State, where the registratioii 
fee could be paid in Imperial stamps, but the case of correspondence 
posted at Hyderabad State post offices, wdiere Imperial stamps were 
not available, was different. On a representation from His Highness' 
Government it was decided that such correspo-iulence, though not paid 
for by Imperial stamps, should be treated as registered eorrespcmdeuce. 
But I am to lay special stress on the point that the object of insisting 
on payment for registration was not the improvement of postal rtneiiue, 
but the reduction of the demand for registration within reasonable 
limits. It cannot therefore be fairly contended either that the 
acceptance of Hyderabad stamps in payment of Imperial registration 
fees at Hyderabad State post offices, or that the free carriage of a very 
small quantity of Hyderabad official correspondence amounted to a 
general recognition in British India of His Highness’ postal stamps. 
These exceptional arrangements, therefore, constitute no precedent for 
a request that His Highness’ stamps should be generally recognised in 
British India. 

4. The Government of India cannot admit that the proposal put 
forward in your letter was no more than a- modification of the proposals 
put fomvard by the Director-General of the Post Office of India and 
conveyed to you in the enclosures of my letter No. 1740, dated 17th 
August, 1903. It goes to their root for it was an integral pjxil of the 
latter proposals that the postage stamps to be used for articles posted 
within Hyderabad territory should be the King Emperor’s stamps, and 
the request that there should be an equal exchange on the lines of the 
Universal Postal Union is tantamount to a claim that the Hyderabad 
State should be treated in this matter as an independent sovereign 
power. It is impossible therefore that your proposal as it stands 
should be agreed to, and in communicating these remarks to you 1 am 
desired to invite any further representation that His Highness’ Govern- 
ment may desire to make. In the absence of any such representation 
it appears to the Eesident that the present general arrangements must 
remain in force, the Government of India reserving to themselves, as 
they do in all Native States, the right to open Imperial post offices in 
Hyderabad territory wherever the necessity for such post offices from 
the point of view of the convenience of the public is established. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. Hakj. 
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Is o. 42 — A The Eesidency, Hyderabad. 

F—105/2 14tli March, 1922.. ■ 

iSvBJECT P rinciples to be observed in the matter of Construction 
AND Maintenance of Teeegraph Lines in Indian States. 

My Dear Nasvab, 

Kindly refer to this office letter ISTo. 1816, dated the 2Tth July, 1910, 
ill which the principles followed regarding the construction and main- 
tenance of telegraph and telephone lines in Indian States were laid 
down. 

summary of the existing procedure followed in the matter of the 
construction and maintenance of telegraph lines, as shown in column I 
of the accompanying statement, was referred to the permanent Com- 
mittee O'f Princes, now known as the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes. As a result of the discussions which took place 
during the course of meetings in September, 1919, January and 
December, 1920, and in March and April, 1921, the Committee prepared 
the revised summaries showm in columns II and III. 

The conclusions arrived at by the Standing Committee (column III 
of the Statement referred to above) as to what they consider should be 
the policy of Government in the matter of the construction and main- 
tenance of telegraph lines in Indian States were presented to the 
Chamber of Princes on the 7th November, 1921. 

The Chamber generally approved of the report of the Committee, but 
with reference to paragraph I (6) it was suggested by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Alwar that the Government of India might take into 
consideration the question of altering the word Sanction to 

consent,’’ as defining accurately and ami cabl 5 ^' the relations that 
exist.” His Highness pointed that the word consent ” occurs already 
in paragraph I (3), 

Since the report of the Standing Committee was printed, the terms 
of paragraph 7 have been reconsidered with the result that the Govern- 
ment of India are now prepared to allow all Puling Princes who are 
members of the Chamber of Princes to send clear-the-line telegrams 
outside their State territories subject, however, to the following 
conditions; — 

(1) that the privilege is only exercised on the occasion of a grave 
public emergency arising in the State and during such 
emergency : 

(2) that it is personal to the Ruler himself; 

(3) that it is confined to telegrams addressed to the Viceroy, the 
Governor of any Province, to the Political Secretary to the 
Government of India, or to a local Government or a political 
officer in relation with a State. 

I am to request you kindly to favour me, at an early date, with any 
remarks which His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government may 
have to make in regard to column III of the statement referred to in 
paragraph 2 above. 

Yours veiy sincerely, 

D. G. Wilson. 
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CONSTEUCTIOISr AND MAINTENANCE OF. TeLEGEAPH LiNEB, .IN INDIAN h'TATES. 

Stwiman/ amended In the manner suggested by the- Committee, of Frin-ces 

at their Meetings held on the ISth December,. and hy t-lie 

Standing Committee of the Chamber of Frinces at their Meetirigs 

in March and April, 1921. 

ifFhe question of wireless ttlegraphic installations is not dealt with m 

this Snmmuiry.) 

1. The following are the principles observed in the matter of con- 

strnciion and maintenance of telegraph lines in Indian btates : 

(1) The maintenance of a unitary system oi telegraph lines 
throughout India is a matter of Imperial importance and it is 
advisable that their construction and maintenance should be 
under the direct control of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. 

(2) The right of States to share in the profits of the system on an 
equitable basis, to be iniitually discussed hereafter, is rec-ognised. 

(3) The right of Indian States to construct and maintain 
independent lines of telegraph for internal purposes, for gain 
or otherwise, wholly within the boundaries of a State or States 
and not connected with the All-India System, is recognised. 
Where a State desires to take a line into another State, the 
consent of the latter will be necessary. Where it is desired 
to carry a line beyond the limits of a State to connect with 
an Imperial telegraph office, the previous consent of the Govern- 
ment of India will be required. In such eases provision for the 
pre-payment of messages either by deposit or other methods 
will be made. 

(4) On account of the importance in Imperial intert'sts of main- 
taining a complete record of all existing lines, States are invited 
to send sketch maps of all such indepemlent telegraph lines or 
of any subsequent additions thcj'cto to the Indian Telegraph. 
Department. 

(5) Where an independent State, line competes ivith an existing 
line of the All-India System, the fact will be taken into account 
in any allotment of profits to the State. 

(6) Telegraph lines along State railways with offices used solely for 
railw^ay purposes. The sanction of the Government of India 
to the railway would inelude sanction to a telegraph line (or 
lines) with offices for purely raiiwaiy purposes. Where the 
State wishes to build a telegraph line for purely railway 
purposes and subsequently desires to open it to the public, this 
would be arranged in consultation with the Government of 
India as provided in the next clause, the conditions of which 
would apply to a case of this nature. 

(7; Telegraph lines along State railways with offices open to the 
public. After previous consultation with the Government of 
India, telegraph lines with offices on State railways in Indian 
States may be opened to public traffic and worked by the State 
subject to the following conditions: — 



(a) that such telegraph lines and wires as are maintained in 
Indian States by the Department of Posts and Telegraphs 
will be maintained on the same terms as regards charges 
for rent and maintenance as may from time to time l)e in 
force in the case of GoV'ernnient telegraph lines and wires 
along Imperial State Eailw^ays ; 

(h) that the States work the offices in strict accordance with 
the rules from time to time authorised for the working of 
licensed telegraph systems in British India. 

Note. — (1) Existing arrangements i^egarding booking of 
messages on Indian State Railway lines will not be affect ed by 
the provisions of this sub-clause. 

(2) Where an Indian State Railway line lies exclusively 
within the boundaries of an Indian State or States, a telegraph 
line constructed along such railway is not affected by the pro- 
visions of this sub-clause so long as it fuliils the conditions of 
the first paragraph of clause 1 (3). 

(8) That the States recognise that on the occurrence of any grave 
public emergency, or in the interests of the public safety, the 
Governor-General in Council may, as a temporary measure and 
subject to reasonable provision being made for State business — 

(i) take control of any telegraph established, maintained or 
worked by an Indian State, or 

(ii) direct that any messages or class of messages to or from 
any persons or class of persons, or relating to any par- 
ticular subject brought for transmission by, or transmitted 
or received by any telegraph shall not be transmitted, or 
shall be intercepted or detained, or shall be disclosed to 
the Government or an officer thereof mentioned in the 
order. ■; .. 

Note. — If any doubt arises as to the existence of a grave 
public emergency, or whether any act done under sub-sections 
(i) and (ii) above was in the interest of the public safety, a 
certificate signed by the Political Secretary to the Government 
of India wmuld be conclusive proof on the point. 

2. Whenever it is proposed by the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department to establish a new Imperial Telegraph Office, with the 
necessary extension of line in an Indian State, the Postmaster-General 
should address the Political Officer concerned direct, in order to ascer- 
tain the view’s of the State on the project. In the event of a State 
disagreeing with a proposal, the view's of the State \vould be forw’arded 
to the Foreign and Political Department, and the proposal would not 
be pressed except for strategic or other similar important reasons. 
When the proposal for the establishment of such an office emanates 
from the State, the Political Officer will address the Postmaster-General. 
The establishment of a new Imperial Office in an Indian State with 
the consent of the State will not require a previous reference to 
Government. 

3. When a State, having given a guarantee on the opening of a 
telegraph office in State territory, finds that the line does not pay and 
wishes for this or other reasons to close it, the line should be closed 
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unless there are Imperial interests at, stake. . The closure would, how- 
ever, be subject to payment of compensation where the period oi tiie 
original guarantee has not expired, 

4. Inland telegrams sent over the Imperial telegraph and licensed 
telegraph systems on official business of Indian States will be accepted 
and transmitted throughout India as Eaj telegrams, but as in the case 
of Inland State messages, as defined in the Indian Post and relegraph 
Guide, Eule 388, will not be allowed priority over private messages 
of the same class. The charges must be paid for in Service ^amps or 
ill cash or on the deposit account system-— see Indian l ost and 
Telegraph Guide, Rules 393 and 394. 

5. All Eaj telegrams to whomsoever addressed and all private 
telegrams addressed to officials of Indian States by official designation 
only will be redirected to any part o*f India by telegraph free of charge 
according to the provisions of the Indian Post and Telegiapli Guide, 
Eule 398. 

6. Telegraphic abbreviated addresses for Indian State ofTicials will, if 
required, be recognised and registered without registration fee. 
Applications for such registration should be addressed to the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs, Traffic Branch, Calcutta. 

7. The Government of India have under reconsideration the question 
of the privilege of clearing the lines on the Imperial telegraph and 
licensed telegraph systems. They are at present prepared to authorise 
Billing Princes to clear the line within their own territories. In 
periods of unusual congestion the Government of India are prepared 
to authorise Euling Princes specially affected to mark messages 
** Priority as a temporay measure. 

Political Department, 

H.E.H. the NizanPs Government, 

No. 113. Hyderabad-Deccan. 

My Dear Major Eobson, 15th January, 1927. 

Kindly refer to the correspondence ending with Major (now Lieut.- 
Colonel) Wilson's letter No. 42— A, dated the 14th March, 1022, regard- 
ing the principles to be observed in the matter of construction and 
imaintenance of telegraph lines i'n Indian States. 

In reply, I am desired to state that His Exalted Highness' Govern- 
ment feel that the paucity of telegraph offices in the Hyderabad State 
serves as an impediment to the development of commercial enterprise, 
while at the same time it is not conducive to C|uickness or expedition 
in the despatch of the business of administration. In order, therefore, 
to overcome this drawback, they desire that in accordance with the 
conclusions arrived at in the revised summary shown in column III of 
the statement enclosed with the above letter, they may be allowed to 
construct and maintain independent lines of telegraph for internal 
pill poses, where necessary, within the bounH-aries of the Dominions. 

These telegraph offices will not affect in any way either the Imperial 
interests or the British telegraph offices in the State, and the British 
Government will have access to these installations on the same principle 
ae is observed in the matter of State post and telegrams on the railway 
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111 this connection I am also to say that His Exalted liighness 
Government contempiate availing themselves of the privileges granted 
by the Government of India to the Indian States in regard to- clear- 
the-iine telegrams, and wish to be . permitted to send such telegrams 
outside the State, subject to the conditions laid down in para. 5 ol 
the letter. ^ ^ ^ ; 

I am to request that you will kindly communicate the wishes of His 
•Exalted Highness* Government to the Government of India and obtain 
their consent to the proposals made above. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Sd.) Mahdi Yar Jung. 


,No.' ,7098--P 


The Eesidency, Hyderabad, 

Tth December, 1925. 


Subject: — Request of His Exalted Highness the Eizaat’s Government 

TOR CERTAIN IMPROVED FACILITIES TN PoSTAL MATTERS. 


My dear Nawab, 


Please refer to your letter No. 1489, dated the 27th June, 1923, in 
which the following proposals were put forward: — 

(i) that the Hyderabad State should be admitted as a member of 
the International Postal Union, 

(ii) that State Service stamps should be recognised on all foreign 
correspondence, 

(iii) that there should be a free exchange of registered (including 
insured) and value payable articles, parcels and money 
orders,' 

(iv) that the State Postal Department should be allowed to send 
service telegrams on State Posral Service, free of charge. 

(v) Lhat the unreminierative Imperial Post Otfices in the State 
should be abolished. 


2. The above proposals have received the careful consideration of the 
Government of India and I am now desired to communicate their 
decision. 


3. As regards (i), the policy of the Government of India has always 
been to regard India as a unit for international purposes, and whatever 
postal arrangements are made with an Indian State for the convenience 
of communications within the Indian Empire, they regret they are 
unable to concede that an Indian State should be allowed to assume 
a status independent of India with respect to international postal 
relations. His Exalted Highness^ Government will, the Resident thinks, 
3‘ecognise the force of this contention. 

4. In respect of proposal (ii), it has never been the practice of the 
Government of India to recognise the stamps of any Indian State in 
payment of postage, and such a recognition has not been accorded even 
to the overprinted stamps of the Indian States who have come under 
the Postal Convention System. In this connection, T am to invite 
a reference to this Residency Confidential letter No. 128— C, dated the 
23rd September, 1905, and to inform you that the Government of India 
regret their inability to agree to this proposal. 
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6. As 'regards the free ' exchaiig-e -.of .registered and' value .payahie 
articles, the Government..': of India have recently decided, after 

an exhaustive examination of the question of the extension of the 
systein of Postal Conventions. 'with Indian ■ States, to adhere to the 
.present policy of Postal Unity and. not to enter into any further Postal 
Coiiveiitions with them. In the circiiinstances, as already stated in 
letter No. 1123, dated the 15th May 1912, to the Minister, the. Govern- 
ment of India regret their inability to agree to affording any greatef’ 
postal facilities to the Hyderabad State, unless, of course, His 
Exalted Highness the Niza.mhs Government are p.repared to agree lo 
the amalgamation of their post .office with the Imperial post office of 
India. 

6. With regard to proposal (iv), the Go\^rnmerit of India are pleased 
to' agree to His ' Exalted' Highness the Nizam’s Postal Department 
sending ‘'"Service telegrams’' on the State Postal Service free of 
charge; and this arrangement may be taken as coming into force w'ith 
effect from 1st January, 1926. All Postal free services should be 
"" enclair,” I am to request you kindly to favour iiie with a list of 
the officials whom' it is proposed to authorise to send such service 
telegrams for transmission to the Postmaster-General, Madras. Tii 
this connection, I am. to inform you that the Government of India 
consider it desirable that the power to send postal service telegrams 
addressed to places outside the limits of the State should be restricted 
to a small number of selected officials. 

*7. In regard to proposal (v), I am to inform you that the Govern- 
ment of India are unable to agree to the general closure of Imperial 
Post Offices in the State, but are prepared to consider the matter in 
particular instances where a closure might he necessary and advisable. 

Yours very sincerely. 

H. W. C. JloBsoy. 


BARD DA. 

The State should be allowed to work these systems under a con- 
vention with the Government of India. This will be to the best interests 
of the State and its subjects, as post offices can be used for opening 
rural savings banks, he. If for its own convenience, the State prefers 
to delegate the management to the British Indian Postal and Telegraph 
Department, this department should pay the net profits of the working 
of the systems to the State. If in the interests of the people, postal 
and other facilities are asked for by the State in im remunerative area^, 
the State should bear the loss. 
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MYSORE. 

Regarded in the light of its primary function of distributing letters 
and telegrams, the State have no complaint tO' make of the working of 
the Department. As regards the qiiestion of its cost, they would treat 
this in the same way as they have treated Customs, and say that in a 
federation it is obviously desirable that Posts and Telegraphs should 
be federal services, and that the profits, if any, should belong to the 
Federal Government. 

In this connection, they would urge that, in their opinion, these 
services should be run on a commercial basis and the receipts equated 
as nearly as possible to the expenditure, and that losses should not 
be incurred and recouped from' other taxation except with the consent 
of the rep resell tatix^es of all the tax-payers concerned. 

As regards the secondary functions of the Post Offices, such as 
Savings Bank work, Cash Certificates, &c., it seems desirable to 
consider whether the Post Offices in the State could not conduct these 
operations on behalf of the State instead of on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Mysore Government have a Government Savings 
Bank, a Government Insurance Scheme and a scheme corresponding to 
that of Cash Certificates. If the Post Offices were under the Statens 
control, they would be the obvious agency for -working these schemes. 
Instead of the State having the use of that agency, they have actiialiy 
rival schemes competing with them ■within their own territory. 

In this connection, it may be observed that the Anche of Mysore -vvas a 
very ancient institution and was extended throughout the wffiole State 
as early as 1672 by Maharaja Cbickdevaraja Wadiyar, and that when 
the Director-General of the Post Office first made proposals to take 
over the whole of the Mysore postal estafolishments in 1884, he wrote: 

The Mysore Government has an elaborate and, T am free to admit, 
an efficient local postal organisation, which I was told it will not 
willingly surrender.’^ Accordingly, he suggested, as an alternative to 
the complete taking over of the Post Offices, a convention under which 
the Post Offices -would continue under State control, but work prac- 
tically as a branch of the British Post Office. This alternative was 
favoured by the State, but w^as subsequently withdrawn on the ground 
that it had not proved satisfactory in Patiala, wffiere it had been on 
trial. Ft may be mentioned that In 1884, when the proposal was made, 
the duties of the British Post Offices were confined for all practical 
purposes to those described above as its primary functions. The savings 
hank work had only been made part of the work of the Post Offices 
generally in the previous year. 

If it were possible to baud over control under some such arrangement 
as was then offered to he made, the State would be very glad to 
perform the primary functions as a branch of the British Indian Post 
Office, wffiile using the Post Offices for their own purposes in respect 
of the secondary functions. 

As regards telegraph offices, they would observe that as long ago as 
1923, the right of the States to share in the profits of the (telegraph) 
system within their respective territories on an equitable basis was 
recognised (Resolution in the Foreign and Political Department, 
Ho. 242-1, dated 6th Decemhex, 1923), but that no equitable basis of 


■division' has yet b^eii arrived and ■ .consequently no. shares have yet 
been distributed... / ,Oii' the , other. Eaiid, the ■ scale o.f guarantees for 
iinproiit able offices has been increased. ■ " 


INDORE. 

For the reason stated above in i3ara. 5 (a) (9) (copy included in 
reply to ' question 7 — Mints and ■Currency), the State would like 
to have. its. own Post offices as in .Gwalior or Patiala, wthicii have 
what is called Postal Convention with the Governnient of India. 
The Postal Convention System, ■while it gi\-es no trouble to the 
British Postal I)epart,meiit, is, on the other hand, distinctly ecoiioniical 
in working and very advantageous to the States concerned. 


KOLHAPUR. 

The same may be said about the introduction of the postal system in 
the State. As in other cases this was also done by the Government 
during the Maharaja’s minority without the slightest regard to the 
right of the State to have its own postal system. This privilege of a 
State to have its own Posts ■was never conceded to any one by the 
Durbar. In some States like Gwalior the right of an independent 
Postal System has been recognised to exist, while in some other cases like 
that of Baroda compensation w^as allowed in the shape of a grant of 
service stamps free of cost for their use. In a similar way, the tele- 
graph system was also introduced in Kolhapur by the Government of 
India. It is needless to say that this encroachment on the Durbar’s 
sovereignty rights also took place during the Baler’s minority and at 
the hands of the guardian himself. The State has been affording every 
facility to these departments in iso far as their working within the 
limits of the State is concerned. It has even constructed buildings at 
its o-wn cost and given them in some ca-ses on a very moderate rent to 
the Post offices. For over 50 years the outlying treasuries of the Kol- 
hapur State were used for facilitating money order transactions of the 
Indian Post without charging anything for those services and at much 
inconvenience to its own treasury accounting. In British India a 
Post office or Telegraph office wmiild be opened in the discretion of 
Government even if that office was. not self-supporting, provided the 
Government thoiight it was necessary in the interests of trade or State 
business to have such an office at a particular place. If the State 
requested that a Post or Telegraph office may be opened at a centre 
which the State expected to develop or considered important from an 
administrative point of view, none is opened without exacting from 
the State a guarantee for the full payment of even tlie slightest loss 
resulting from that office. The fact tLat the posts in the State as a 
whole may be yielding a net revenue is never considered in such cases. 

If the Post office belonged to the State this wmuld not be the case, 
and this is not the case in British India, Owing therefore to the 
State being deprived of its own Postal and Telegraph system, it is not 
only put io the loss of a source of revenue but it is subjected sometimes 
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to great inconvenience. In ail cases where a State has not sarrendered 
the right, by express Treaty or Agreement, the Departments con- 
cerned must compensate the State by allowing the State’s Postal and 
Telegraph transactions free of charge or by granting to the State 
the requisite portion of the profit which the Department may yield. 
The British Posts being introduced during minority, the Durbar moved 
for free conveyance of the Statens Tapal through the British Posts in 
the State as soon as the State came into the charge of its Ruler, but as 
appears from Government’s letter No. 1906, dated 27th June, 1864, that 
request was refused. Similarly, the same facilities must be given by 
the Post and Telegraph Department to the Government of the State 
for the detection of crimes or criminal conspiracies as it gives to the 
officials of the British Government. A denial of this facility to the 
State Authorities must retard the efficient wmrkxng of the Police and 
the Judical Departments of the State concerned. As an illustration 
of this may be quoted the power which the Government of India has 
taken to itself to open correspondence of a suspicious character con- 
cerning certain important ofiences, a right which the Governments of 
the States cannot, but ought to, enjoy. 


TRAVANCORE. 

Travancore has long had her own postal system known as the Anchal. 
It was reorganised in 1784, brought more or less on to the lines of the 
Post office in 1864, and has since been improved from time to time 
until now it has reached a commendable standard of efficiency utilising, 
wherever possible, the services of railway and motor transport. It has 
statutory authority. The British Post office was first established in Tra- 
vancore in 1857, and is supported by an enactment upon the Travancore 
statute book. During the year 1926-27 there were working in Travaii- 
core 262 Anchal offices and 97 Post offices. The number of covers posted 
in the Anchal offices in the year was 19,080,093, and in the British Post 
offices 5,176,088. The Travancore Anchal Savings Bank deposits at the 
end of the year 1926-27 stood at lls. 60.08 lakhs, and the British Post 
office Savings Bank deposits Rs. 4.69 lakhs. The probable reason for 
this large difference, apart from the larger number of Anchal offices, is 
that Travancore pays interest' at 4 per cent, on deposits as against 
3 per cent, in the British Post offices. 

2. The Travancore Government recognise the British Indian Govern- 
ment’s right to open Post offices anywhere in the State for Imperial 
purposes; but, so far as the commercial side of the Postal service is 
concerned, the wishes of the State are now consulted before new Post 
offices are established in its territory. So long as the wishes of the 
State in this direction are respected and so long as the number of Post 
offices does not exceed reasonable requirements, Travancore is prepared 
to acquiesce in the continuance of the existing arrangements. In view, 
however, of the fact that the activities of the Postal department in the 
State are, on the whole, profitable, the Government of Travancore feel 
that whenever a hand fide request is made by them for the establishment 
of a new Post office, it is only fair that the Postal department should 
comply with such request without demanding a guarantee for the 
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fniaiicial success of that office as do at present when it is doubtful 
whether the office will be self-supporting. The only other point in 
respect of which the State would like to see a change is in the Savings 
Bank work now undertaken by Post offices in the State. This might 
he discontinued. 

3. ' There were in 1926-27 28' Telegraph offices operating in the State. 
The Telegraph is safeguarded by statutory provisions in Travancore. 
In the case of new Telegraph offices also a guarantee is demanded 
when it is doubtful whether the office wdll the self-supporting. This 
requiremeiit may be dispensed with as profits are not shared vrith 
Travancore. As regards the arrangements in respect of the eon struct ion 
and niaintenance of telegraph systems in Indian States, the provisions 
contained in the resolution of the Government of India, Foi'eigi! and 
Political Department, No. 242/1, dated the 6th December, irf23. are 
deemed satisfactory and the Government of Travancore have r>o 
modifications to suggest in that direction. So too in regard to the 
terms of the Resolution of the Government of India in the Foreign 
and Political Department, No. 524/1, dated the 18th October, 1923, in 
the matter of the construction and maintenance of telephone systems. 


COCHIN. 

It has already been stated that posts and telegraphs are legitimately 
federal services and that the profits should go to the federal adminis- 
tration. The rights of the States to share in the profits of the tele- 
graph system has also been admitted by the Government of India. The 
Cochin State within its owui boundaries runs and manages its own 
postal system which is not worked with any eye to ]:>rofit, but is just 
able to support itself. The only remark that the Durbar wishes to 
make in this connection is to point out that the profits of the incidental 
services like those derived from Post Office Savings Banks, Ac., run in 
conneiction with the British Post Offices, would naturally enure to 
the benefit of the State if the State were to be in sole management of 
the postal department within its boundaries. 


JODHPUR. 

(1) By an agreement entered into between the Durbar and the 
British Government in the year 1885, the management and control 
of ail Postal ariuingements in the State is vested in the Po.«tal 
Department of the Government of India. 

(2) One of the terms of the original arrangement was that the Durbar 
was permitted to use Service Stamps for all State correspondence within 
the State and with its Vakils and officers outside the State, Service 
Stamps supplied for the purpose were, however, paid for by the Durbar. 

(3) This arrangement continued until 1904 when the Durbar repre- 
sented to Government that in the case of the Bikaner and Alwar 
Durbars a free allotment of Service Stamps was made by Government 
and the Jodhpur Durbar asked for similar treatment. It was pointed 
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but that the expenditure up-to-date .on .Service' Stamps in the past 
aiiioimted to Bs. 77,175. A refund of this amount was asked for, and 
also an allow’ance of Rs. 7,000 a year, in the first instance, subject to 
revision in future as the needs of the Durbar increased, 

(4) The refund of past expenditure Was refused, but an allowauce of 
Rs. 7,000 worth of Service Stamps vras agreed to by Government with 
effect from 1906. This annual allotment has been increased from time 
to time as the needs of the Durbar have grown thus: — 





Rs. 

(1) 

1906 ... 


7,000 

(2.) 

1907 


9,500 

( 3 ) 

1912 


12,000 

(4) 

1915 


16,000 

(5) 

1919 ... 


21,000 

( 6 ) 

1921 


26,000 

( 7 ) 

1922 ' 


39,000' 

These 

increases have 

been allowed to provide for 

the normal ex- 


pansion of State business, and in addition to provide for increased 
postage rates and the concession of using Service Stamps on State 
telegrams. 

(5) The allotment of Bs. 39,000 fixed in 1922 has proved to be quite 
inadequate owing to the general expansion of administrative work, and 
in February, 1925, a representation was made to Government for a 
further allowance. This application was refused by Government on the 
grounds : — ' 

(i) That the Postmaster General considered, on the basis of 
statistics compiled, that the requirements of the Durbar should 
not exceed Rs. 35,000 per annum. 

(ii) That the Postal Department accounts showed that the Post 
Offices in Marwar were working at a loss of Rs. 48,000 per 
annum. 

(iii) That in view of this adverse financial position an increase in 
the allotment of Service Stamps could not be considered. 

The reply of Government, however, indicated that the future policy 
of Government regarding Postal and Telegraphic arrangements, in- 
cluding the allotment of Service Stamps, -was under consideration, and 
it would then be open to the Durbar to claim, in due course, any con- 
cessions which may appear admissible under the principles ultimately 
formulated. 

" A further representation on the same lines was again made in 1926 
to which no final reply has, as yet, been received. 

(6) The arguments advanced by Government in answer to the repre- 
sentation made in 1925; viz. : — 

(1) That the Postmaster General considered an allowance of 
Rs. 35,000 adequate, and 

(2) That the Post Offices in Marwar are being run at a loss are, it 
is submitted, beside the point. , 

In the arrangement originally entered into between the Durbar and 
Government, there was no stipulation that the allowance of Service 
Stamps should be dependent on the financial results of the Post Offices 
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.opened in: the: It may , be, added that in .the iiegotiatioiis that 

.preceded the settlement' of, 'final arrangem:ent.s, the Durbar ofiered to 
'defray/the'' deficit. of' expendit^ revenue.. on the .-working of the 

Post Gffice:Snhut:,Govern'm,ent would not accept this' offer and iiiidert.ook. 
all the liabilities of management. 

(7) The aiTangement of a free allotment of Service Stamps was made 
som.e . 22.. years ago. It was clearly intended that the allowance should 
cover all the-. correspondence of the Durhar. Since then the adziiinistra- 
tive ^ business of the State has multiplied many times over and the 
demand for Service Stamps.. has naturally ine.reased in proportion, . In 
addition, postage rates have been enhanced by Government. 

. (S) It is not kiiowm . on what basis the Postmaster General 1ms 
assessed the requirements of the Durbar at Es. 35,000 a year, but the 
Durbar can readily produce figures to prove that the present day 
legitimate requirements are far in excess of this figure. 

(9) The argimient that an increased allotment cannot be made as 
the Post Offices are run at a loss is a novel one. In past years Govern- 
ment has recognised the growing needs of the Durbar and has accord- 
ingly increased the allotment from time to time, without reference to 
the loss incurred on the Post Offices. The volume of business done by 
the Post Offices has in. recent years increased enormously (see figures 
below). If the de]mrtment is run at a loss even with this increased 
volume of business, it is clear that the loss must have been even laiger 
in former years -when this line of argument was never raised. 

The following statistics indicate how the volume of business done by 
the Post Offices in the State has increased in recent years. 


Years. 

Total Deposits. 

lYithdra-wals, 

1 Surplus. 


1 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1922~.23 

6,38,993 

6.22,717 

16,276 

1923-24 

6,54,568 

4.65,.313 

1,84,058' ■ 

1924-25 

6,74,940 

■'4,04,832 ■ 

2,59,S00 

1925-26 ... ... 

9,55,796 

4,14,550 

5,41.246 

1926-27 ... 

7,66,284 '/ . f 

3,13,765 

4,52,519 

(10) The Durbar feels that it should 

at least receive treatment in 

this matter equal to 

that accorded to neighbouring S 

tates' and fin ''tM's 

connection the case 

of the Bikaner State is cited as 

an ■ example .''.fov 

comparison: — 





Number 


Allowance 


of 

Population. 



Post Offices. 


' B'ervi'e'e'''' 'Stamps,.;' 

Jodhpur ... 

135 

1,841,642 

Es. 

39,000 

Bikaner ... 

46 

659,685 

35,000 
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(11) The Durbar renders considerable service to Government in con- 
nection with Post Offices in the State, the monetary equivalent of 
which is assessed at .approxmiate’ly Bs. 60,000 a year, i.e., more tliaii 
the value of Service Stamps allowed by Government, e.g., : — 

(1) It provides escorts for mails and postal runners. 

(2) It acts as banker for the Postal Department, advancing funds 
as required at district treasuries for the management of Post 
Offices. 

(3) It provides buildings for the Postal Department at a nominal 
■ rent. 

(12) In addition, with a view to economy in the use of stamps, a 
Central Despatch Postal Office was introduced some two years ago. 
Under this system all correspondence from the headquarters of the 
State administration (Jodhpur) to district (Hakumat) headquarters or 
vice versa is sent under one cover instead of being sent under separate 
covers by the particular departments concerned. Statistics for the 
year 1926-27 show that the actual saving in Service Stamps effected 
by this central system of despatch amounted to Bs. 2,622. 

(13) The Darbar has made every effort to effect economies in the 
use of Service Stamps, but the time has now arrived when the legitimate 
demand for stamps for purpose of administration has outrun the supply 
allowed by Government, and in pursuance of the intention of the 
original arrangement the Durbar asks that the annual allotment should 
be increased and fixed each year on the basis of the actual quantity 
of stamps used in the preceding year. 

(Copies of the relevant correspondence connected with this case are 
attached). . ■ 
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ANNEXURE I. 

Letter No. 79 of 18S5, dated 13th January, 1885, 

From the Resident, Western Rajputana States, Jodhpur, to the Director 
General of Post Offices of India, 

I have the honour to enclose a memo, setting forth the terms on 
which the Marwar Durbar will accept your proposal to establish Post 
Offices at all the parganah Headquarters of the 'State. 

2. In para. 2 of your letter No. 7367 dated 17th September last 
you remark that in your opinion the fact that the postal lines in 
Jodhpur territory are protected by the State police does not constitute 
any claim on the Post Office for special consideration as all Native 
States- are required under Government rules to guarantee the safe 
passage of mails in their limits.’^ 

3. I did not mean to say that Marwar was entitled to more con- 
sideration than other States which protect the mails but surely all 
those who protect the interests of the Post Office are entitled in equity 
to more consideration from it than tho^e who do nothing for it. It is 
on the broad principle of justice that the claim of the Durbar is based, 
and I believe you are prepared to accept that basis. 

4. The negotiation will, I fear, fail and involve much harassing corres- 
pondence if the application of the Durbar to be allow^ed to 'send its 
Yakalat correspondence by official rates is not conceded, 

5. It must be remembered that the Durbar has been debarred for 
many ' years from usin^ the Post’ at service rates and might from its 
point of view treat this as a grievance. 
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TJie Jodhpur Durbar is ready to accept the offer of the Director- 
General to establish post offices at the Headquarters of each parganah, 
and to defray the deficit of expenditure over revenue on the following 
understanding : — 

1. In calculating the deficit, the revenue of existing post offices 
ki Marwar shall be taken into consideration, not only the new and 
generally unprofitable ones about to be opened. 

2. Also, in calculating the deficit, money at present devoted by 
the salt department to the maintenance of lines to Phalodi and 
Bhatkee should be deducted from the total cost of the Marwar lines 
as well as the revenue of the offices. 

3. So far as is necessary to maintain communication with 
parganah headquarters the postage-free State correspondence shall 
be allowed to ipass through British and other territory, thus, the 
Marote, Sarnbhar, Parbatsar, &c., correspondence must pass through 
the Ajmere district, and Kishangarh, the Sanchor must go through 
Deesa. 

4. The use of Service Stamps shall be immediately allowed to the 
Durbar in communicating with its regular Yakeels ; viz., those at 
Aboo, Jeypore, Oodeypore, Bikaner, Paianpore, Thar, Parkar, 
Erinpura, Rajputana State Railway, Beawar, Resident’s Vakeel 
when the Resident is in Sirohi or Jeysalmere, Vakeel of Court of 
Vakeels when absent from Jodhpur. 

I do not suppose there can be any possible objection to the first three 
stipulations, Imt the fourth may be thought too great a concession. I 
earnestly hope that the Director-General \dll favourably consider 
what is asked for. It must be remembered that the correspondence 
with these Vakeels outside the State is very trifling, and it is much 
more for the name of the thing than for the pecuniary advantage it 
would bestow that the Durbar makes a point of it. The distance of 
each Vakeel from the Jodhpur border is not great, and letters would 
never travel very far beyond it except in communicating with the Thar 
and Parkar Vakeel, to whom, a cover is sent about once a month. 
Perhaps the Durbar would assent to exclude this last Vakeel as being 
out of Rajputana, but I should be glad if the exclusion were not insisted 
on. — Sth January, 1885 


ANNEXURE 2. 

Letter No. 12,158, dated 4th February, 1885. 

From the Director-General of the Post Offices of India, to the Resident, 
Vyestern Rajputana States. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 79 of the 
13th January, 1885, giving cover to a Memorandum of the terms on 
which the Marwar State is willing to accept the proposals made in my 
letter No. 7367 of the 17th September last for establishing Post Offices 
at the pergannah headquarters of the State. 


2. I am afraid that I can.not ■ agree ' to the exact , terms .put .forward 
b j . the . . Stater ' .To ,, utilize the income derived from one office for the 
establishment of other offices, without regard to probable receipts fi’om 
the new offices, is to adopt a principle which is not admitted in the 
Post Office, where development only takes place as each new oitiee oj- 
line opened experimentally is found to pay its way. I am quite willing, 
however,, to admit that in. a case of this kind both sides must* be fairly 
considered, and that the State is reasonably entitled to ask that its 
offices and lines should be dealt with as a 'whole. 

, 3. ,.I am, therefore, prepared to undertake the , whole management of 
the. Post Office arrangements in the Marwar State, and to open eoin- 
iiiiuiication with the pergannah headquarters without calling upon the 
State to contribute anything. State correspondence will then be carried 
within the limits of the State, not free But at official rates, and in com 
sideration ' of your. . strong representations, the, correspondence , .for. the 
State Vakils* shall be .sent, asm special case, under the same s,ystein.. 

4. I trust that the State wuil recognise that the present proposals are 
made in liberal spirit in the real postal interests of the State and on 
hearing from you shall be glad to give the eariiest effect to them. 


ANNEXURE 3. 

Letter No. 2S6, dated 21st February, 1SS5. 

From the Resident, Western Rajpiitana States, to the .Director-General 
of the Post Offices of India. 

I have the honour to reply to your No. 12,75S, dated 4th 
February, 1885, that the Marwar Durbar frankly accepts your offer 
to undertake the wffiole management of the Post Office arrangements 
in the Marwar State, and to open communication with the pergannah 
headquarters without calling upon the 'State to contribute anything. 

State correspondence will be carried within the limits of the State 
at official rates, and the State correspondence with its Vakeels at the 
places specified in the footnote will also be at official rates. 

2. Of course, it is not intended that the fact of covers going outside 
the State in order to be conveyed from one part of the State to anothe}* 
should bar the use of Service Stamps. I mean, for instance, that 
covers going from Jodhpur to Sambhar or Maroth via Ajmer or to 
Sanchor via Deesa, will be charged at official rates. 

3, I hope the arrangement now agreed to will be carried out with as 
Little delay as possible. 


* Abu, Jeypnr, Udeypur, Bikaner, Palanpnr, Thar, Parkar, Erinpiira, Kajputana State 
Railway, Beawar, Resident’s Vakil when , the Resident is in Sirohi or Jeysaimere, Vakil of 
Court of Vakils, when absent from Jodhpur* 

t Abu, Jeypore, Bikaner, Palanpore, Thar, Parker, Erinpura, Rajputana State Railway, 
Beawar, Resident’s Vakil when the Resident is in Sirohi or Jeysaimere, Vakil of Court of 
Vakils vrhen absent from Jodhpur. 
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ANNEXUEE 4 . 

Letter l^o. ISjOOSj dated 27th February, 1885. 

Fiwi the Director-General of the Post Offices of India, to the Eesident, 
Western Hajputana ^States. 

In acknowledging the receipt of your letter No. 286, of the 21st 
current, I have the honour to express my satisfaction that the offer con-^ 
tained in my letter No. 12,758, of the 4th idem, has been accepted by 
the Marwar Durbar. 

2. It will be luiderstood that the present undertaking of the Imperial 
Post Office is to open the offices and lines shown in the appended state- 
ment which the Durbar originally proposed to open when negotiations 
were entered into with the Post Office. The opening of cominunications 
with pergannah headquarters, spoken of in your letter No. 1233, of the 
26th eJiil^", 1884, has been understood throughout to refer to these offices 
and lines, to which my letter No. 7367, of l7th September, 1884, ex- 
pressly alluded, and I only mention the matter because the Deputy Post- 
master-General has no^w submitted proposals for opening a much larger 
aggregate length of runners lines than shown in the statement and 
three additional offices. 

3. I have issued instructions to the Deputy Postmaster-General to 
carry out the establishment of the new offices and lines as soon as 
practicable and have already sanctioned an increase in the supervising 
staff with this view. In carrying out these measures he may count, I 
am confident, on your assistance, and the Marwar State will no doubt 
be willing to provide free building accommodation for post offices. I 
have asked the Deputy Postmaster-General to address you vrith regard 
to individual offices as they are established. 

4. The fact that correspondence has to go outside the State limits in 
being conveyed from one point to another in the State will not be held 
to be any bar to the use of Service labels. 


ANNEXURE 5. . .. 

Letter No. IC, dated 7th December, 1904. 

From the Senior Member, Mehkma Khas, Baj Marwar, to the Resident, 
Western Rajputana States. 

I have the honour to state that this Durbar wms, as you are awmie, 
the first important native State in Rajputana to introduce and expand 
the system of Imperial Post Offices. ^ 

2. Since the introduction of the postal system the only concession 
that has been enjoyed by this State was the use of service labels on 
bond fide Durbar service, which have from time to time been purchased 
from, the Ajmer Treasury to the aggregate value of Rs. 77,175 as per 
memo, attached. 

3. Alwar and Bikaner wffio have embraced the Government Postal 
system have been practically allowed the- use of Service stamps fiee 
(vide printed enclosure). 


4. Considering the liberal policy hitherto followed Ijv the Durbar in 
regard to Imperial Post Offices, which has contributed to materially 
enhance the departmental revenue, and unstinted siip|:)ort chat has 
already been extended to that department, it is hoped that the Para- 
mount Power will be graciously pleased (1) to refund the amount 
already spent on the xuirchase of Service Stamps and (-2) in future to 
supply to the Durbar free of cost Service Stamps worth iD. 7,000 per 
annum to start with, wuth a proviso that this free grant will be raised, 
if not found adequate, provided that amount can be met from the sur- 
])lus revenue of the post offices in the State. 

5. The refund is ■ claimed merely on the strength of the justiee-Ioviiig 
nature of the benign Government, who, it is hoped, will be pleased to 
treat Mar war State' in the same way it has done Alwar and Bikaner. 

6. However, if the refund is not held permissible, it is respectfully 
solicited that the amount of free grant as asked for will be allowed as 
the justice and reasonableness of this Durbar’s requisition under this 
head would be quite apparent by the fact that in the States of Bikaner 
and xAlwar, to which a more liberal free grant has been allowed, the 
number of post offices is 29 and 28 respectively, whereas there are no 
less than 2 head offices, 15 sub-offices and 59 branch offices, total 76 in 
Marwar. 


AHNEXUEE 6. 

Letter ISTo. 3860, dated 21st June, 1905. 

From the Piesident, Western Rajpiitana States, to the Mehkma Khas, 
Baj Marwar, Jodhpur. 

With reference to your letter No. iC, dated the 21st April, 1904, 
regarding the free supply of Service stamps for the use of the Diahar, 
I have the honour to forward a copy of a letter No. 3329/ B.P. 13, dated 
the 1st June, 1905, from the Deputy Postmaster-General in Raj pii tana 
to the address of the First Assistant to the Honourable the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Rajputana and to request that you will be 
good enough to let me know how the amount of Rs. 7,000 worth of 
Service Stamps per annum asked for by you has been arrived at. 

2. I also request that you will be good to let me know the denomina- 
tions of the stamps that will be required. 


..-'.'ANNEXURE 7./- 

Letter No. 3329/S.P. 13, dated 1st June, 1905. 

From the Deputy Postmaster-General, Rajputana, to the First 
Assistant to the Honourable Agent to the Governor-General, 
Rajputana. 

With reference to your letter No. 1850/1023-111 of 1905, dated the 
16th May, 1905, to the Director-General of Post Offices in India, I have 
the honour to ask why the sum of Rs. 7,000 worth of Service stamps is 
asked for by the Marwar Durbar. The average annual value of such 
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stamps used by the the past 19 years amounts to 

Rs. 4,061, while that for the past three years, the usual basis on which 
such grants are calculated, amounts to E.s. 4,455, so that it would 
appear to me that a free grant of Rs. 4,500 should fully meet the case. 
If you concur in this view I shaii be glad to receive a detailed state- 
ment showing the value of stamps of each denomination that the Diirbar 
desires, supplied. • 

2. I am at one in the view expressed! by the Honourable the Agent 
to the Governor-General, that it is not feasible to consider any claim 
for Service stamps used in the past. I am of opinion the Director- 
General ivill consider favourably the suggestion that the grant might 
be raised if found inadequate after a period of three years, provided 
the surplus revenue of the State w’arrants this. 


xANNEXUEE 8. 

Letter No. 6936 P.O. 40, dated 19th November, 1905. 

From the Resident, Western Raj pu tana States, to the Mehkma Khas, 
Raj Marwar, Jodhpur. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter 
No. Pos-12/20S5, dated the 18th July, 1905, regarding free supply of 
Service stamps, I have the honour to inform you that the Director- 
General of Post Offices has sanctioned the free grant annually to 
the Marwar Durbar of Service stamps to the face value of R-s. 7,000, 
and to request that you will kindly let me know, for the information 
of the Deputy Postmaster-General, the designation of the State official 
to whose address the Stamps should be sent, and also furnish a memo, 
shewing the several denominations of stamps required. 


ANNEXURE 9. 

Letter No. 531 /P.O. 6 A., dated 5th February, 1925. 

From the Political and Judicial Member, State Council, Jodhpur, to 
the Resident, Western Raj pu tana States. 

I have the honour to invite a reference to your office endorsement 
No. 2990, dated 17th October, 1922, and tO' say that though the free 
supply of postage stamps to this State was increased from Rs. 26,000 
to Rs. 30,000 with effect from 1st April, 1922, it has been realised by 
experience that the supply is not adequate to meet the demand of the 
State Departments, due to the enhancement of postal rates as also to the 
increase of normal work in the various departments owing to the 
reforms recently introduced therein. 

Owing to the insufficiency of the supply, our stock of stamps exhausts 
before the end of the year and we have to take recourse to the practice 
of borrowing from next yearns supply ; but it cannot go on for ever. 
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The subjoined statement, collected from, books of the State Treasury 
which acts as banker to the - Postal '..Department shows that the postal 
business too must , hawe increased considerably during the past two 
years : — 

Ps. 

,, Total deposits in 1921-22 ■ ... ■ ... ••• 

Total deposits in 1922-23 ... ‘.i.3S.993 

Total deposits in 1923-24 ' ... G,69,3{j;.;) 

Under the circumstances, it is but reasonable that the postal aiitliori- 
ties siioiild be moved in the matter to increase the supply of stamps 
to this State tO' remove the difficulty which is felt from year to j'ear. 

Here I w-oiild also like to cite the case of the Bikaner State. That 
State, where the number of post offices is 46 only and the lujpulatiijn 
659,685, receives an, an.niial free supply of postage stamiis worth 
Rs. 35,000, w-hereas this State, in whose liiiiit the number is 135, rnat 
is, nearly three times that of the post offices in Bikaner State ami the 
population is also treble (1,841,642), has its allotment fixed at Es. OOp'iOi) 
only. 

I shall, therefore, feel much obliged if you will kindly use your good 
offices avith the postal autboidties with a view to have the free supply 
of stamps tO' this State increased from Es. 39,000 to .Hs. 60,000 a year. 


ANNEXUEE 10. 

Letter No. 871-C/77-14 of 1925, dated 24th September, 192.j. 

From the Resident, Western Rajputaiia States, to the Political and 
Judicial Member, State Council, Jodhpur. 

lU'que^^t of the Marwnr Durhar for at? J in their Annttal Frfe 
Grant of Service Stamps. 

With reference to your letter No. P.O. 6, A/o31, dated the 5th Fele 
riiary, 1925, on the above subject, I have the honour to state that the 
Government of India have intimated that from statistics for a short 
period recently compiled by the Postma.ster-General, Central C!?’cle, 
it appears that the State’s requirements of service stamps for official 
correspondence should not much exceed Rs. 35,000 per annum. The 
present grant of Rs. 39,000 should, therefore, be .suffieieni to meet 
those requirements, and remarks that possibly the State has lioen 
exhausting its grant, which is intended only for official corres])ondence 
sent by post, in payment of charges on State telegrams. 

The Government of India observe that from figures for the year 
1923-24, it appears that the Imperial Post Office was working at a.'loss 
of Es, 48,706 in the Marwar State. The financial position is, there- 
fore, so unsatisfactory that no increase in the existing grant would 
appear to be justifiable under present conditions. The question of the 
future policy of Government regarding posts and telegraphs in Indian 
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Btates, ill eluding the aliotmeiit of service .stamps, is, however, under 
the consideration of the Government of l.ndia and it will then be open 
to the Jodhpur Durbar to claim, in due course, any concession which 
may, appear admissible under the principles.. ultimately formulated. 


.AKNEX.UPvE .11. 

Lette.!' No. 1086, dated ' 22nd July., 1926. 

From the Political ' and JudiciaJ Member, : State Council, to the 
Eesideiit, Western 'Eajputana . States. 

I have the honour to invite a reference to the correspondence resting 
v-itli your office No. 871-0 /;7'7-15, dated the 24th September, 1925, anent 
the question of the increase of the annual allotment of free Service 
postage stamps to the Marwar Durbar. .'■■■■■ 

2. Ill your above-cited letter it was observed that the question of the 
future policy of the Government of India regarding posts and tele- 
graphs ill I,iidiaii States, including the p.rcsent question of the allot- 
ment of Service stamps, was under the consideration of the central 
authorities ; and it was suggested that it would be open to the Durbar 
to claim in due course any concession which may appear admissible 
under the principles ultimately formulated. 

3. In pursuance to the above and the hope of an early decision by 
the Supreme Government, the Durbar have waited so long and did not 
press their claim for enhancement of the allotment for the time being. 

4. The question under the consideration of the Government of India 
regarding the formulation of their postal and telegraph policy in 
respect of Indian States is a broad one, and it is not improbable that 
it may yet take a considerable time to arrive at a final decision upon it. 

5. In view of the above, the Durbar are, constrained to revive their 
request for enhancement of the allotment of Service stamps allowed to 
them at present: and I have the honour to request that you will be so 
good as to move the Government of India to very kindly see their way 
to accommodate the Durbar in the matter. 

6. It would appear hardly necessary, at this stage, to repeat, at any 
great length, the various grounds on which the Durbar has laid stress 
ill support of their request for enhancement. Eecapitulated briefly, 
they may be stated as under : — 

Firstly, since the allotment was made there has been an enhance- 
ment in the postal rates. 

Secondly, with the progressive development of the different 
departments of the State, official correspondence has considerably 
increased. 

Thirdly, the Jodhpur State Treasury is working as banker of the 
Government Postal Department and for this receives no com- 
pensation. 
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FourtWy, theTQ has 'been a 'gradual increase in the postal business 
during the last 4 years as shown by the following figures: — 


Years.. 

i 

Total Deposits. ! 

Total withdrawn, 
from Durbar 
Treasiiiw'. 

: Nett Savings. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1 ■ 'Rs. 

,1921-22. ... 

6,13,210 

— 

■ — . 

.1922-23 .... ‘ 

6,38,993 

— 


.. 1923-24 - ! 

6,54,568 

. 4,65,313 - 

:■ 1,4S,«J5> 

1924-25 ' ... - ... 1 

6,74,940 

4,04,832 

2.59.8i.H') 


Fifthly,, there , is. really a large number, i.e., 'L272, of British,- 
military pensioners in .Marwar whose pension payrneiits are made 
by the Durbar. This has also increased our correspondencej and 

Sixthly, above all, the allotment allowed to the Marwar Durbar 
is, looking to the population and number of post offices, quite out 
of proportion to that allowed to the neighbouring States, as the 
following coinpavison would show: — 


State. 

Number 

of 

Post Offices. 

Population. 

Value (jf 
■ Service ' Stamps 
; granted free. 




Rs. 

Jodhpur ... 

135 

1,841,642 

39.600 

Bikaner ... 

46 ! 

659,085 

-,,'■35, 000.- 


7. A due consideration of these facts, it is hoped, will dtuntuisirate 
that the Marwar Durbar are placed in a position of comparative dis- 
advantage and that their request for the present allotment being raised 
to Bs. 60,000 worth of Service stamps is not at all unreasonable or 
exorbitant: and that the Government of India will very kindly see 
their w'ay to accede to it. 


BANSWARA. 

The Durbar have no postal convention wuth the British Government 
neither are they at present allow’ed to share the profits accruing to 
it from these Departments. In view, however, of many administrative 
and jurisdictional difficulties that have come into being o’wing to the 
special rules and regulations issued by the controlling authorities for 
their working, the Durbar feel that these institutions are a sort of 
Government within Government of their territory. They are Com- 
mercial Departments and their employees reside in State territory and 
live there just as other subjects of the Durbar do. Yet neither for 
administrative convenience nor for any offences they may commit 
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are they amenable to the State’s juris- 
diction and aiithority. Recently, even the most trivial infoj*matioii of 
income and expenditure of the post and telegraph oiiices at hianswara 
which the Durbar wanted for the Chamber of Princes has been refused. 

These offices are not managed and their working not regulated for 
the comfort and convenience of the general public of the State, just 
as is the ease in British India. The authorities do not open offices 
at the request of the Durbar, and whenever they do so they secure a 
guarantee from the State that the State will be liable for any deficit. 
But there is no assurance on behalf of the British Government that 
the State would enjoy all surplus profits derived from these offices. 

A perusal of the proceedings of the Ministers^ Committee composed 
of officers of the Government of India and Ministers of Indian States, 
which assembled in Simla on the 21st May, 1924, to discuss the postal 
relations of the Government of India with the Indian States, will 
show that the Departments are not working to the advantages and 
satisfaction of the States. 

The Departments do not open offices wherever and whenever the State 
desires, and do not arrange despatch and delivery of Daks and tele- 
grams just as the public desire, although as the figures of income and 
expenditure of Banswara Post Office working in the State, eommuni- 
cated by the postal authorities in 1920, as given below, will indicate 
that they have very large transactions in the State: — 

Es. 

Postal Income 360 13 0 

Postal flxpenditiire 57 0 0 

Net Savings 303 13 0 

The Durbar dare say that the savings of the Telegraph Office at 
Banswara are still much higher. 

As these Departments are dealing with commercial and general trans- 
actions of the Indian States, in the opinion of the Durbar the best 
course will be that the Government of India may manage them ^and 
debit the State with their cost of administration, including pro rata 
supervising charges, and credit the State with the revenues derived 
therefrom within the Durbar’s territory, and for judicial purposes 
lea\”e them to the jurisdiction of the States, so that the Government 
of India will be able to retain full administrative control over their 
working, forming as they are inter-governmental links in the chain 
of administration ; while the Durbar would duly receive their share of 
profits yielded to the Government of India out of Durbar’s territory 
and would have no complaints to make of an iniperkim in imperio 
by the existence and working of these British offices in the midst of 
their subjects and territory. 


JAiSALMIR. 

This Durbar are not inclined to ardvance, at present, any claims 
to share the ])rofits or the icss-es of the existing Government system 
of posts and telegraphs. 
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The Durbar .are entitled,. , however, to .establish,' work .and main- 
tain, in their .terr.itory, a- pO'st, and telegraph s^^stem ol their .own, and, 
in the event of : their doing so, no difficulties, they trust, .will be placed 
in their way, and' the .postal stamps, &c., which , they might issue for 
the,' pu.rpose, will be recognised as valid by the Government, of India 
on,, a: basis of .reciprocity/ 


PARTABGARH. . 

Eigures of expenditure and receipts connectecE with posts and tele- 
graph offices, which are worked by the Imp'erial Postal Department 
.are not available to .the State. The 'revenue derived from the Money 
Order Commission i.s not known.' The Durbar have no voice .in ; .regu- 
lating the e.xpenS'es of the Department co.nce.rned. Unless the aecoiints 
are examined it cannot be stated what piohts and loss ra-erin-* froni' 
these services, ' 


RAMPUR. 

The Eampur Durbar has the following remarks to offer on this 
'Subject: — . 

(a) The Durbar should have jurisdiction over the Post and Tele- 
graph Offices in the State so that offences under the Post Office 
Act may be triable by the State Courts. 

{h) The Durbar should he given a share in the net income that 
the Government derive from the Post and Telegraph Offices 
in the State including, of course, the Savings Bank Account, 
(c) In the olden days the Rampur Durbar used to send its official 
correspondence to Government officials free of charge. ‘When 
Branch Post Offices were opened in the State, the Durbar was 
required to pay for its official correspondence at Imperial rates. 
The concession was that one anna service stamp could carry ten 
times the weight that an ordinary postage stamp could Whern 
how’ever, the Imperial rates were brought down to the level of 
the ordinary stamps, even this small concession was nullified. 
The Durbar wants the right of free correspondence to be re- 
stored both for inside and outside the State. 

{cl) The Local Governments and Political Agents have the power 
to require the Post Office to return or detain such correspond- 
ence, &:c., as they may consider necessary in the pulflic interest. 
A similar right is claimed by the Durbar. 


BHAVNAGAR. 

I have no complaint to make as regards the working of these two 
Departments. Although I have a general objection to claiming a share 
in the other revenues of British India, I would urge that the whole of 
the net profits at this end should belong Co the State, because these two 
institutions, being locally situated, all income is derived from the sub- 
jects of the State concerned, and is thus a direct revenue from its own 
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people. Bimilarly, the revenue at the other end should go to Govern- 
ment. This is not sharing of income, hut only the use of a direct 
return from; the departments worked on the spot. States claiming the 
adoption of this principle should be prepared to hear any loss that 
may occur. 


COOGH BEHAR. ■ 

Th-e Ilegency Council can find no objection to the w’-orking of the 
existing system of Telegraph and Postal services within the territories 
of the State. If, howler, a system is evolved in other States whereby 
the States do derive a share of the profits the Gooch Behar State would 
expect to receive equal treatment. 


DHRANGADHRA. 

The Durbar fully associate themselves wdth the views expressed by the 
Ministers at the meeting of the committee composed of Officers of the 
Government of India and Ministers of Indian States wffiich assembled 
at Simla on 21st and 23rd May, 1924, to discuss this question. 


JHALAWAR. 

On the question of posts and telegraphs the Durbar have nothing 
to add to the recommendations of the Ministei’s' Committee appointed 
by the Chamber of Princes. 

The Durbar, however, desire to invite the attention of the Committee 
to the fact that since the doubling of the rates of postage it has been 
found that, in spite of the rec‘ent extra grant of service stamps, the 
quantity fails short of the requirements of the State considerably. 
The grant should accordingly be enhanced, for the determination of 
which statistics can be supplied when called for. 


JUNAGADH. 

The existing arrangements in the matter . of Post and Telegraph are 
anomalous. The British Post Office secures the gross return on all 
traffic emanating from Junagadh State and retains any profit that 
there may be upon it. In consideration of this there does not exisi 
any agreement imposing on the Imperial Post Office any obiigaLJors 
to create new facilities of any kind at the request of the Slate. 

Thcjre is a parallel organization of Post Office worked by the State 
which confines its activities to the territorial boundary of the Junagadh 
State. This organization carries communications of the State free 
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of elmrge ;aiicl th^ mi>es: fen-; ktters. arid postcards are very muck lower 
than the rat^s imposed by the Imperia-l Post. The gross aiirnial income 
of this organization is. ;Es..5,0ClG and the expeiiditurti ilehiteci under this 
head is. 'Rs. 8,000..,': : - 

. The .estabiisiiment of telegrapliie commiuneatuui in ,1 luiagachi has been 
the subject of a specific agreement as |)er copy (App^/uJ^x LT). 

The principle of this agreement was that the capita! asset would 
belong to 'the State who 'would guarantee any loss on the working. In 
actual practice, after some years the obligations imposed on the State 
inviting such guarantee \\'ere found very heavy c'^Jiripared to the benefjt 
and the State desired to be free from this obligation. 

Subsequent arrangements in the loaftti of tdegraph work have hecu 
that permission of the State is asked for lor the eslabiiHhment of a 
n-ew Telegraph Office. The State rents |.)rernises t(» the Po«t Olfice for 
these purposes on favouinbie terms. 

Eo concession, in the national service stamps is given to the Juna™ 
gadh State. When this concession was offered it was confined tc.) traffic 
in the State area and the State naturally refused the concessi(jn for ft 
involved closing up their own Post Offices. 

The State regard their O'wn Post Office as a token of sovereignty 
and as a prerogative of the State. This mark of dignity they are not 
willing to relinquish for any pecuniary consideration. 

So long as the Eritish Government do not make any revenue on the 
Post and Telegraph Departments, but only make a charge \vhich is 
roughly equivalent to the services rendered, tl'ie Junagadh State does 
not desii'C to lay any claim to the revenues of the.se Departments; 
but if a substantial profit has been made in the past and is being made 
at present, then they should be given their ^hare of such a profit 
pro rata on the gross traffic emanating from the State. If the facilities 
given in Junagadh territory are under the standard of faciliiies given 
in British India, these facilities should l>e etu’respondingly increased. 


APPENDIX LV. 

Whereas the State of Junagadh is desirous of having a line of tele- 
graph constructed from Dhoraji to Junagadh, to be worked in con- 
nection wdth the British lines of telegraph, the following terms arc 
agreed upon by Colonel William Warden Anderson, Political Agent' in 
Kathiawar, on the part of the British Government, duly empowered 
by the Viceroy and Governor-General of India in Council on that 
behalf, and by His Highness Sir Mohobatkhanji, K.CtS.T., Nawab of 
Junagadh:-- 

1. The British Government agrees to construct for Junagadh State 

a line of telegraph consisting of one wire, to be carried on 
standards to be erected between Dhoraji and Junagadh at a cost 
of rupees (14,CXM>) fourteen thousand, more or less, arid the State 
of Jiinagadli agrees to pay to the British Government the cost 
of the line as the money may be required. 

2. The receipts obtained by the opening of the Junagadh Telegraph 

Office shall belong exclusively to the British Government, wffio 
shall defray the entire cost of repairing, maintaining, and 
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workingv the telegraph Dhoraji and Jiaiagadh ; but 

when the receipts of the office fall short of the cost of repairs, 
maiiitenance and working, the State of Jiuiagadh agrees to 
make good the deficiencj^; should there, on the other liaiKl, be a 
surplus left after payment of all expenses, such surplus shall be 
handed over by the British Government to the State of 
: Junagadh. ,■ 

3. With the consent of the Governor-General in Council extra wires 

may at any time be added by the Telegraph Department for the 
Junagadh State on terms and conditions to be agreed upon at 
the time between the eTunagadh State and the Government of 
■ '"India. 

4. The line shall he called The Junagadh Branch Telegraph Line,’^ 

and shall be managed and worked entirely by the Officers of 
the British Telegraph Department. It shall not he dismantled 
without the consent of the British Government, but should it 
at any time be given up the materials of which it is composed 
shall become the property of the Junagadh State. 

6. The accounts of the telegraph line shall be rendered yearly to the 
State of Junagadh, and the balance shall be adjusted without 
delay. 

6. The State of Junagadh agrees to apply to the Junagadh Tele- 

graph Line the provisions of the British Telegraph Act, VIII 
of 1860, and such other Acts or legal provisions as have been, 
or may hereafter be, passed by the British Government with 
reference to the telegraphs. 

7. The State of Junagadh agrees to apply to the Junagadh Tele- 

graph Line any rules or regulations that are ndw, or may 
hereafter be made, applicable to the lines of telegraph in 
British India. The British Government will undertake to 
furnish the Junagadh Stale with accurate translation of such 
Acts, Rules, and Regulations. 

8. The State of Junagadh agrees that the Junagadh Telegraph Line 

shall be opened to the inspection and supervision of the 
Director-General of Telegraphs and of any Officer deputed by 
him for that purpose. 

W. W. Anderson, Colonel, 

Political Agent, Kathiawar. 
Signed in Native character, 

i.e.,'' , , ,, , 

Sir Mohobatkhanji, K.C.S.I., 

Nawafo Saheb of Junagadh. 


20th July, 1874. 


(Agreement entered into by the Junagadh Durbar for the construction 
of a Telegraph Line.) 


TRIPURA. 

The State has serious objections to the working of the -existing system 
of Telegraph and Postal Services within, the State. It claims a 
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reasonablo share of the profits accniing froiii these services, irichidirjg 
th.ose from Postal Savings. Bank receipts, and in the event ox losses 
would be prepared to share, the same. ■ 


BARWAMi. 

' Hitherto the practice has been whenever a rec|iiisition is rriade fer 
opeiiiiig of a new Post Olfice the Department astvs i:V»r a giiaraiitec from 
the State to make good the loss.. Whe.ii the Post Oificc becomes paying 
the State does not get the profits. ' This ■ is- against- any principle. Pie 
who pays the loss .should get the profit. Barwani State asks that the 
recomniendations of the Ministers should be carried intf* offeci williout 
prejudice to any further ..points that may ari-se. 


CAMBAY. 

This question of general application tlie State would refer to be 
considered in the light of the geiieral representatiorjs that are going 
to be made by the more important State.s. 


MORVS. 

The Moryi Durbar have no complaint to make as }*egards the working 
of these two Departments. As to a shaiv in the pn-fiits, the eqiiif:al.de 
arrangement would seem to be that the two institutions l..)eing locally 
situated, and all income at this end which i.s derived froiu the subjects 
of the )State. concerned being thus a direct revenue from it.s own 
people, the whole of the net profits at this end should go to the State ; 
and that at the -other end to the Governmental Post or Teleg]’a})h 
Office, as the ca.se may be. 


.. PUDUKK-OTTAIr 

We have no Post or Telegraph office of our own, the Post u&v.< 
we maintained separatelj^ having been amalgamated vdth the Imperial 
ofilces several years ago. The Durbars are at p resent t given the 
privilege of free carriage of their letters superscribed as “ Oii Fuduk- 
kottai State Service within the State and also to the Agent to the 
Governor-General whose Headquarters are at Tidvaiulrum in the 
Travancore State. But we have to carry on and do carry on a large 
volume of correspondence with people outside the State, and we W’ouid 
require these correspondences also to be transmitted to their destina- 
tions free of posta.ge or that service stamps sufficient iov the piiT’pose 
be given to us. We are at present paying for the transmission of our 
telegrams and for this purpose we require that we should be given an 
adequate supply of service stamps. * ^ 
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' We do not at present know whatdke financial results. oi! the working 
of the Post and the Telegraph ofiices are hut it is va^guely sta.ted that 
the working of Post offices-' generally results in, loss and of the tele- 
graphs in profit. W-e are tharefo-re not in a position to make any 
definite statement in respect of the- matter.' If the' combined i’esiilt of 
the e,-orki:rig of Posts and Telegraphs is not a profit we certainly wish 
to keep the privileges already given to iis^ but if it is otherwise, we 
claim, in common with the other States, the benefits which the Goveru- 
meiit of India will finally concede. 


' .RADHANPUR. 

There is no objeetion to the working of the existing system of Postal 
and telegraph service, but the State claims a share of the profit 
accruing out of their services as also from the Postal Savings Bank. 
The State is agreeable to share the loss, if any. In the event of pro lit 
a sliare of such profit should be paid to the State in cash. 


SAMTHAR. 

The State concurs with the view^s and the case submitted by the 
Standing Committee of the Princes. 


TEHRBGTiRHWAL. 

Among other matters in which Government assistance is necessary 
for the welfare and better administration of the State in future is the 
inelusion of the Tehri State among postal conventional States. Apart 
from the general question affecting all Indian States, the Tehri Durbar 
stands in the most peculiar position of having been denied postal 
facilities by the Post Office department on account of cost of running 
them which would be incomme.ns urate with the revenue that could be 
derived. In tin area of about five thousand square miles, there is only 
a sub-office and about half a dozen branch offices, while in the neigh- 
Ijouring district of British Garhwal there are about one hundred post 
c.ffices. The Durbar, if permitted to open its own postal service as a 
conventional State, could make it cheaper by making it a means of 
transport of other articles for which at present separate staff has to 
be entertained. 


BANSOA. 

Having State Post and Telegraph Offices in the Indian States is 
regard eci as an attribute of sovereignty, not to say of considerable 
revenue to be derived therefrom. Excepting the five States of Chamba, 
Gwalior, Jhind, Nabha and Patiala, who are more favourably treated, 
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the claim of other. States has 'not .so far, been recognised,. , ,In a few,' 
cases, some inadequate-' recompense- ., is made by , supplying free ,servi,ce 
stamps. ' So ,far as., this State is concerned, even the latter benefit is 
not being given. It should be recognised that: — 

.. ■ (1)' The Post Offices in Indian States worked by and on the Im.perial 
' system , yield a good amount- of revenue to. the P.arainoiiiit 
. ^ Power, and the .share' of the Indian States in these profits is 
not insignificant ; 

(2) The Telegraph Department has been Joined in the Postal 
Department, and the larger profits bj’ the latter 'which is run 

. on a commercial basis are appropriated by the foriner, wi'th the 
ultimate result that the profits of the Postal working do not 
appear so large as they actually are ; 

(3) The Imperial Budget under this head is so framed that the 
money spent on acquiring landed property and on similar 
charges is not charged to the Capital Cost but is shown under 
the Expenditure as against receipts. Were this not so, the- 
amount of profits would be considerable, a share from which is 
rightly claimed by the States. 

(4) Enhancement in Postal rates made to adjust the Imperial 
Budget also affects the people in States. 

The States have to make the following claims to pi’ofits, recognising 
the justifiable principle that they also agree to take their respective 
shares in pure losses derived in working these two departments. 

(1) The Revenue derived from correspondence and parcels, regis- 
tered as well as unregistered,^ issuing from Post Offices situated 
in ^States should go to the share of the States. 

(2) Charges on Money Orders emanating to and from the States 
should be credited to the States. 

(3) Income derived from Savings Bank should similarly go to the 
States.. 

(4) The profits of Telegraph Offices should fall to the share of the 
States in which they are situate. The profits and loss in 'work- 
ing Telegraph Offices should not in any case be amalgamated 
with those of Post Offices. 

It is not intended in x>atting forth the claims above that the States 
sho-uld be given all the profits, and in fact this is not likely, but that a 
just and equitable share from the profits should be assigned to the 
States. Similarly in case of losses, they are to be borne by the Imperial 
Government as well as by the States. 


DANTA. 

I have nothing to add to what may be represented by the other States. 
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' MAIHAR. 

Tlie recoinnien^ of the Ministers’ Committee should be carried 
into effect* If any further points arise, the Standing Committee of the 
Gliamher of Princes and its counsel will put forward the same before 
the Indian States Committee*: 


RAJKOT. 

Question 10 on the role— the heading being Posts and Telegraphs — 
is considered by the Government as an Imperial item and \vhenever 
Government wants to establish a post office in any Native State, it 
being an Imperial concern, no scope for negative argument is left. 
It is virtually asserted by the Government that Posts and Telegraphs 
are Imperial concerns, and therefore places considered as emporium 
of any trade or signifying any importance, the Government have never 
failed to endow them with Post and Telegraph amenities. This faculty 
of administration is truly beneficent to all concerned and I personally 
have no objection to the Government having Imperial Post and Tele- 
graph offices in Eajkot as also in some of our small district towns. We 
have our district Postal and Telephone Service and it wmrks at a loss, 
and is only kept up for public to derive benefit from it. I personally 
am c|uite satisfied with the existing arrangement in my State for 
Imperial Post and Telegraph establishments as they exist now. We 
have had no occasion so far to enter into any convention, but perhaps 
later it may be necessary. At present the Imperial Post and Telegraph 
system does its work and no cause of discontent has arisen so far. 
We have distinctly been broad-minded in this respect and have no 
intention to ask for bounties from the Government. 

I can understand slightly the Government’s decision to treat Post 
and Telegraph Offices as Imperial units for they have been for more 
than a century veritably based upon Imperial aspects and we consider 
them to be likewise. 


SACHIN. 

I am of opinion that the existing system of postal and telegraph 
services within this State should be maintained. There is therefore no 
suggestion to be offered on this point, except that the State should 
be given some compensation or payment in the shape of free official 
postage up to a fixed reasonable amount, taking into consideration 
its population and the income derived by Government from the Post 
.and" Telegraph Offices during the past 20 years. I think it would be out 
of place to claim any part of the profits or to accept responsibility for 
loss. But as a matter of courtesy Government may be pleased to 
concede free postage to the .States for official correspondence by issuing 
official postage stamps up to a reasonable amount. In my case I should 
say about Es. 1,000 to Es. 1,500. 


SANGLI. 

The following is the reply of the Sangli State. The Government of 
India, according to the summary of proposals enunciating their future 
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policT with regard to postal and telegraph transactions in Iriflian Ntates, 
are now prepared to grant to' States 'with a- gross Postaa revenue exceed- 
ing Es. 5,000 a year the' concession of a' free grant ot sej'vne for 

internal State postage to be 'fixed by arra'iigement between ihe lJuboar, 
the Political Ofiieei's and tli-e Posts and Telegraph*^; itepnriraents, on tiic 
basis of actual requirements as shown by .statistics of inrenuU btate 
service postal articles, to be ealeulated: on two Wi^eks' count in the 
year, a State rec|iiiring additional service stamps cn3tainiiig tnen: on 
payment, ' In' the first 'place, the limitation -cf this concessit) n to a 
State with the particuiar gross 'Postal revenue laid dovui abo\e api>cars 
to be arbitraiv. It would, therefore,,, seem that the concession may be 
extended to every 'State, vvhatever its ' gross Postal revenue may he. 
The extent of the concession may .1. however, be regiihiicd ii» pi iqcir! ion 
tO' that re'venue. Secondly,, if ' eaiiiings' from the Postal Savings Bunks 
in the State am not included 'among . Postal receipt'-, it is tx‘t|iitsted 
that such, earnings may be so. included for purposes of a correct exhibi- 
tion of the. gross Postal, revenue of the Sta'tes, unless the Savings Banks 
are not considered ' to he an integral part ..of Postal working ])ut are 
looked upon as a separate institution, in- w.hich case t’iie Sangli Slate 
would pray that , the . Savings Banks may in future be run only uuder 
special arrangements with the State. In the third place, tht M:ate 
does not know wdiat elements are included in the Postal receipts and 
expenditure and requests that the same may be iiiade clear. The free 
grant of service stamps should, it is prayed, cover Postal service charges 
for all correspondence not only within but also without the State. 

According to the summary referred to above, the Government of 
India are of opinion that the income and expenditure of both the 
Postal and Telegraph services in the State should be taken together 
and the balance struck. If there is any surplus, the summary says, 
Government will hand it over to the States in the foi-m of sei’vice ‘Stamps 
which can be used both upon internal Postal articles and on State tele- 
grams. They observe in this connection: “This concession w'ill apply 
only to States with a total telegraph trafiic exceeding one tjioiisaiid 
messages a year, and the calculations will be made in tiie lollowing 
manner: — (a) Gross revenue from telegrams becked in the Stute will 
be calculated against the cost of maintaining the Telegraph service, 
.and half the surplus, if any, will be credited to the State, (d) This 
am.oiint will be set off against the loss, if any, in working the Post Offices 
in the State, and the balance, if any, will t)e paid to the State in tlie 
form of service stamps. 

As regards the sharing of losses and pj'ofits from Posts and Tele- 
graphs, it is. suggested on the analogy of profit-sharing agreeiDimts in re- 
spect of working of hallways that, instead of sharing the net prolit half 
and half with the Government of India the 'State may take all tlu‘ earn- 
ings resulting from the various branches of Postal transactions a] id ])a.y 
the working charges/^ that is, those for establishment, rents and con- 
tingencies. The surplus of profit due to the State may be made avail- 
able to it at its option in cash, ordinary stamps or service stamps. As 
already suggested, the earnings of Postal Savings Banks may l>e in- 
cluded in the figures of Postal receipts, if they are not to be run under 
a special Agreement with the iState. 

It should be left open to the State to ask for a Postal Convention 
on the lines of Conventions existing at present between Government 
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and certain States. It appears that the Officers of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Departments, who discussed Postal relations of tlie Gro'ern merit 
of India 'with the Indian States with their 'Ministers at Simla on the 
21st May, 1924, thought that' the recommendation ol tiicr Ministm-s, that 
all. important Iiidiaii States should be left- free to ask for Poskil Con- 
ventions on the lines of those already existing between Government and 
certain States, if they so desire, was not unreasonable. The Director- 
General and the Deputy Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs con- 
ceded that, so .far as their experience went, the practical working of 
the Conveiitioiis gave no trouble, although the former officer could 
in no way 'give any pledge in support of the extension of Oonventions. 
As was pointed out on the occasion, the extension of Gonveiitions would 
tend to entirely eliminate the loss, which, it is said, the Government 
of India sustained annua.lly in conducting the Postal business of States. 
In case, b.oweve:r, the extension of the C'Onveiitions with due limitation 
is not .feasible, the States will have to have a voice in regulating the 
expe.iises of Post Offices in their territories and further will have to 
be given the right to examine their accounts. True, there would not 
be uniformity of the Postal system. But there is no uniformity even 
now, as was admitted by the Director-General at the time. On the 
other hand, considerable differences exist regarding the treatment meted 
out by the Imperial Postal Department to the various. States. 

It is requested that the notihcatioii of the Government of India of 
1885 relating to the responsibility of Indian States in. the matter of 
the plunder of Imperial Mails may be kindly repealed. 


SAWANTWAOI. 

The British Indian Postal Department took over the postal arrange- 
ments %vithin the State during the management of the administration 
by the British Government. There was thus no occasion for any 
acquiescence or agreement of the Buler. Befoi-e this, the then Political 
Superintendent in charge made arrangements locally, the expenditure 
of the office being met from an extra charge levied on the corres- 
.poiidence. ,■ 

In view of Article 6 of the Treaty of 1819, laying down that The 
Rajah and his heirs and successors shall remain absolute rulers of the 
country etc.” this State considers itself entitled to have a postal con- 
vention if it so desires, and so long as the present arrangements continue, 
all profits accruing from the posts and telegraphs services, including 
profits from Savings Bank operations, should be handed over to the 
State. If there are losses, the State would be prepared to bear them, 
but in the event of there being losses for a nximber of years . con- 
secutively, say three to five, the State would naturally be expected to 
demand, and should be allowed, a convention. 

On the same grounds as entitle it to a postal convention, the State 
asks for a free supply of service stamps for all its official correspondence 
during the continuance of the existing arrangements. This is but 
equitable and just, and there are many States of a similar Treaty 
position enjoying this right. At present, allowance is only made in the 
case of official correspondence carried on by the State and having con- 
nection with the affairs of the British Government. 
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The States derive lio financiai benefits from the Post and Telegraph 
Offices located within their borders, -though the profits of these ofiices, 
in conjunction with those of the Savings Banks, have assisted the 
British-Indian revenues considerably. 

Another objection is that the Post Office, initially an instrunient of 
public service, is now treated as a commercial institution. The postal 
departnient will not entertain an application for the opening of new 
post ofiices within State limits unless they promise to be paying concerns. 
Therefore sometimes the States, that are believed to have cast in their 
lot -with the Imperial Post Office, have to sit helpless without being able 
to meet the requirements of their subjects. 

Even the coiicessions that were originally allowed to be enjoyed by 
the States have, been withdrawn first.. by withholding the free supply of 
service stamps and secondly by bringing the service stamps on a par 
with the ordinary stamps. 

It is therefore proposed that all these difficulties would be obviated 
if a convention is entered into between the Kathiawar States on one 
hand and the British Government on the other. 

If this proposal is not agreed to, it is proposed that the recommenda- 
tions of the Ministers’ Committee on Government’s summary of pro- 
posals enunciating their future policy (vide App. D after the reply of 
the Wadhwan State) should be carried into effect. This proposal is 
made without prejudice to any furthei* points that may arise and on a 
distinct understanding : — 

(n) that the word internal ” in line 1 in the second sub-para- 
graph of para. 4 should be deleted ; and 
(6) that while setting off the losses of the postal working against 
the profits of the telegraph working and treating the entire 
credit balance as due to the State, the wdiolc surplus revenue 
of the latter and not the half shall be taken into account on the 
credit side. 


WADHWAN, SAYLA. 

MULi. THANADEOLi. 

KOTOA SANGANL MALiA. 

Posts a-rid Telegraphs. 

The States derive no financial benefits from the Post and Telegraph 
Ofiices located within theii* borders, though the profits of these offices, 
in conjunction with those of the Savings Banks, have assisted the 
British Indian revenues considerably. 

Another objection is that the Post Office, initially an instrument of 
public service, is now" treated as a commercial institution. The postal 
department will not entertain an application for the opening of new 
post offices within State limits unless they promise to be paying con- 
cerns. Therefore sometimes the States, that are believed to have cast 
in th.eir lot with the Imperial Post Office, have to sit helpless without 
being able to meet the requirements of their subjects. 


' ^ 

Even the concessions that were originally allowed to be enjoyed by 
the States have been withdrawn first by withholding the free supply of 
service stamps and secondly by bringing the service stamps on a par 
with the ordinary stamps. 

It is therefore, proposed that all these difficulties' ■would be obviated 
if a' convention is entered ' into between the Kathiawm-r States on one 
hand' a,nd the British, Government on the other. 

If this proposal is not agreed to, it is proposed that the recomnienda- 
tions ot* the Ministers^' coniniittee: { vide Appendix D) sho„uld ,he carried 
into effect. 

Kote. — A. ny State, having a specific agreement and wishing to base 
its claim on it, should make out its own^ case. ■ 


APPENDIX D. 

Svnnrun'ij of pro pomls enunciating the future policy of' the Govern- 
fuei^t {)f India unth regard to Fostal and Telegraph tranmctions in 
1 ndian States. 

1. 'n all the Indian States, and Estates except fiiteeii the Posts admini- 
stration is entirely conducted by the Post office of India, Of these 
fiftee,n .States, .five have defi,nite Postal Conventions with the Govern- 
ment of India- The Government of India attach great importance to 
postal unity in India. They are opposed to separate postal conventions 
w’ithiii the Indian Empire, although they have no intention of interfering 
with those which already exist. 

2. Representations have been received from certain Indian States 
in postal unity with British India regarding: — 

(a) Share of revenue; 

(b) Additional post offices and postal facilities; and 

(c) Free supply of service staimps or inadequacy of the exisiting 
grant. 

3. On the other harul, it is found that the Indiaji Post office is put 
to considerable loss in maintaining postal arrangements in Indian States, 
The estimate of the deficit upon the working of the post offices in 30 
States to which free grants of service stamps are 'given was calculated 
to be Rs. 8 , 24, 000 in 1921-22. The question of profit therefore hardly 
arises. The Government of India are nevertheless anxious to adopt 
some equitable |>olicy wdiich will be fair both to the Imperial Post 
Office and to the States. 

4. The Goverjiment of India are now prepared to grant the follow- 
ing concession in the case of States with a gross postal revenue exceed- 
ing Rs. 5,000 a year. 

These States will receive a free grant of service stamps for internal 
State postage to be fixed by arrangement between the Durbars, the 
Political Offices and the Post and Telegraph Department, on the basis 
of actual requirements as .shown by statistics of internal States Service 


In reply of MuU State only. 
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postal articles. The postal . statistics will be based on a two wceks^ 
count in the year. If any ' State, -..requires additional seiwice stamps^ 
they can be obtained on payment.' . ■ . . 

This concession will not affect the existing free gi’aiit of service 
stamps given to certain States or .any existing postal arraiigeineiit. 

5. The Department of Post and ■ Telegraphs will not undertake to 
open new post ofiices in Indian States except iipoii the same conditions 
as ill Biltisli India, i.e., that the new offices are actually recpiired and 
they will fuliil the condition of self-support according to the department 
standard. 

WitJi respect to the question of ^ a share in. the pi'ofits from tele- 
grams, there is, as pointed out, a heavy deficit , at present on the working* 
of post offices in States, a-nd it- would be inequitable if the States were 
allowed to take the telegraph profits while the British Iiidiaii. tax-payers 
were made to shoulder the postal loss. The Government r*i liidi.'i are, 
therefore of opinion that the income and expenditure of both the postal 
and telegraph services in a State should be taken together and the 
balance .struck. If there is any surplus, it will be handed over to the 
State in the form of service stamps which can be used both iipoii internal 
postal articles and on State telegrams. 

^ This concession will apply only to States wiUi a total t,eh*g'i'a|jh 
traffic exceeding 1,000 messages a year, and the calculations will be 
made in the following manner: — 

(a) The gross I'eveniie from telegrams booked into the States will 
be calculated against the cost of niaintaining the telegraph 
service, and half the surplus, if any, will be credited to the 
State. 

(b) This amount will be set off against the loss, if any, in ^corking 
the post offices in the State and the balance, if any, will be 
paid to the State in the form of service stamps. 

t This concession will apply only to States wutli a total telegraph 
traffic exceeding 1,000 messages a year, and the calculations will he made 
in the manner as suggested by the Ministers. 


AKALKOT. 

In this connection reference is invited to the late Raje Saheb's 
Memorial No. 329, dated 30th November, 1922., on the subject of Postal 
claims of the Akalkot State and the reply received under the Pulitioal 
Agent’s No. A. D. M.-ll, dated 25th October, 1923, in whicii the 
Durbar was informed that the question wms under consideration. The 
State has no objection to the working of the existing system of Post and 
Telegraph services but the State only desires that a free supply of 
service stamps should be issued to the State to meet its requireinents 
as the existing Postal arrangements were introduced without obtaining 
the State’s agreement. 

* In replies of Wankaner. Wadhwan. Muli, Kotda Sangani and Malia States orilv. 
t In replies of Sayla and Thauadeoli States only. 
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: AUN DH-. ' ■ 

Tliei’-e was a giiaraii teed Telegraph Oiiice at' Auridh tiii 1st Jiiue, 1924, 
when it was closed as the State .did not agree to pay the aiiioirnt of 
increased guarantee. The amount ■ of original guarantee was Hs. 400, 
while that demanded :af the time of the ■ renewal of the agree- 
iiieiit was Ils. 962, he., " nearly;. ■■■■.■;two-and~a-lialf . the times of 
the original anioimt. The. . State could not, ualiirally, afford 
to pay such a large amount of guarantee, and so it made npn'csienta- 
lions in the matter to the telegraph authorities but to no purpose. The 
Telegraph Office at Aiindh was used; not only by the subjects of Aundh, 
but also by all the people of the surrounding British villages. Hence 
it is not at all proper to burden the State wdth an exorbitant amount, 
uf guarantee. Besides the charges of maintaining the Telegraph Office 
at Aundh were very small as the Postmaster himself did the telegraph 
work without any extra remuneration. The Telegraph Office at Aundh 
is thus self-supporting, and hence there is no reason why a guarantee 
should he demanded from the State. In view of the above farfs it is 
highly necessai'v that the cpiestion of guaraiitee in corioseciion with 
Telegraph Offices within the State limits should be absolutely done 
away with, and no guarantee whatsoever should lie demanded. As 
Aundh is the capita] town of the State the Telegraph Office at Aundh 
should be reopemod as soon as possible, without any guarantee. It 
should be noted that the removal of this Telegraph Office has caused 
a great inconvenience both to the subjects of Aundh and those of the 
surrounding British villages. 

All the Post Offices in the State are paying concerns. As the Postal 
Department derives part of its income from the State villages, it is 
highly desirable that the State should have the required numher of 
postal service stamps free of chai'ge. The State has naturally a claim 
to make this demand and the question, therefore, deserves the Iiest 
attention of the Committee. 


' BHOe. ■■ ■■ 

So far as the posts and the telegraph offices in the State are eoneeimed, 
it is suggested that after deducting the actual expenses of maintaining 
them and also the expenses of supervision charges the excess, if any, of 
the income derived from them ineduding that derived from the Savings 
Bank and other Seietioiis should be distributed half and half heiween 
the State and the British Government. The State is iirepai'ed to share 
the loss that may result in the working of these offices jirovided the 
Departments concerned should act in consultation with the State in 
order to effect economy without any injury to efficiency in their working. 


PHALTAN. 

This State ha.s no objection to the management of these services 
continuing in the Hands of British Indian Departments. But this 
State does object to the appropriation by those Departments of all the 


profits accruing to them from the Postal and Telegraph services in the 
>Si:ate. This >State is prepared to bear the losses, if any, provided it is 
gi^'eii a voice in suggesting ■economical management (without, of 
course, sacrihcing efficiency) and a right of examining the accounts 
of the Departments. The State should also have a voice in opening 
additional Post and Telegraph offices and giving more postai facilities. 
The division of profits and losses should be arranged by allowing the 
State to take all the earnings resulting from the various branches of 
work of these Departments and pay the working charges,” This 
State is agreeable to the view that the income and expenditure of botli 
the Postal and Telegraph Departments should be taken together and 
tlie balance struck. 

in this connection, attention must be invited to one important item 
(d Postal revenue — the Savings Bank. These probts legitiinateiy belong 
to the State and, therefore, it has a right to claim them. It is believed 
that the priffits accruing from' this source are not eonside'-ed as |>art 
of the profits of the Postai Department. If this view is adheiawl to, 
then some special ari-angements will have to be made with rliis State 
fm* running the Postal Savings Dank in the State limits. 

The Savings Bank has another aspect also affecting the Slatebs in- 
terests. Issues of public loans by StatcvS are not allowed, except with 
previous intimation to British Government, on the ground that they 
will clash with similar operations of the Government of India. But 
there is no reciprocity of obligation in this provision. When Govern- 
ment of India absorbs money from States, through the Postal Savings 
Bank, it is 3‘eally doing tiothing else but latising a public loan, and foi' 
this tapping of the resources of this ^State no }')errnission or consent 
of the State is taken. This it is believed is unfair and inequitable. 

This State is not given free service stamps which it has a right to 
claim along with other States. It is understood that the Government 
of India are now prepared to concede a free grant of service stamps 
for internal State postage. It is submitted that the provision of free 
grant of service stamps should not be confined only to correspondence 
within the State, but .should cover all -correspondence irrespective 
of whether within or outside the State. 

It is believed that if the surplus, after deducting the working charges, 
is allowed to be taken by the State, it will be in tlie form of service 
stamps. There is no objection to this procedure being followed, if the 
requirements of the State are sufficient to absorb the amount of this 
surplus. Otherwise it will have to be paid in cash. 


Ml RAJ (Senior). 

Modern times have made these Institutions a matter of necessity as 
they are of great use for all business — -both for Government and the 
State and the people. Government have opened such offices in the 
State with the implied consent of the State. There is no question of a 
loss, financial or economic, to the State from them, but such inteiests 
in the State as are affected will he described below: — 

The Post Office does banking business on easy terms with un- 
limited means at command,; local banking business in the State 
is necessarily affected considerably.- ' The Hundee business has 
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almost disappeared practically under the competition of the Post 
Office. But both the Savings Bank and the Money Orders which 
constitute the banking are matters optional with the people, and 
the State does not suffer any loss. And the State has no claim for 
compensation. 

But the grievances- of the State are: — 

The Government Postal Department refuses to open a Post 
Office, where one is necessary in the opinion of the State, unless a, 
guarantee is given of a minimum income which is stated. Now 
where a State has permitted the Department to open a Post Office 
and make profit, which really is a concession given by the State 
without any condition, it %vould he unreasonable for that Depart- 
ment to require a guarantee from the State, besides being wanting 
ill courtesy. It is presumed that the State would ask the Depart- 
ment to open an office where there is business and the guarantee 
becomes an unnecessary feature of over-caution. This guarantee 
requirement may be abolished. Another important point will be 
described below. 

This relates to the State Service Postage which is charged to the 
State for Service Postage Stamps. Articles such as letters, parcels, 
&c., on His Majesty’s Service cost Government nothing. A formal 
accounting and adjustment take place. Each Department pays 
for the stamps and the value is credited to Government again. 
Not so with the State Service articles such as letters, parcels, &c. 
The State has to pay for them. This differentiation is unfair and 
should be removed by adopting a suitable expedient which will not 
be difficult to find. The State ought not to be made to pay for 
such a small service. 

There is a Telegraph Office of Government and one at Bail way 
Station at Miraj. The State made a request to give it a telephone 
connection from the Telegraph Office to the Chief’s residence, at the 
cost of the State. This request was refused on the ground that the 
Eailway Telegraph is a private concern. But one could be given 
from the Government Telegraph Office. 


MIRAJ (Junior). 

So far as post and telegraphs are concerned, this State asks that the 
income and expenditure of both the postal and telegraph services in 
this State should be taken together and balance struck. If there is 
any surplus it may be handed over to the State in cash or in the form 
of service stamps which can be used both upon infernal postal articles 
and on State telegrams. 


JAMKHANDI. RAMDURG. 

So far as the post offices in our States are concerned, we suggest that 
after deducting the actual expense of maintaining them and also the 
expense of supervision charges, the excess, if any, of the income derived 


from them should l)e distributed thalf /and .half between, the States and 
British Cloverrjiiient. We are; also .willing- to ‘bear, our siiare, of loss 
that may result in the working;of '.any; post offices in our States. 


SAVANUR,. 

The Postal and Telegraphic Bepartments derire a large iiicoiiie from 
the State subjects. 

The State Ih)Uce are reaponsibie for the safety of the runiiers arid 
ioail -bags passii’ig thi'ough its limits. This, means a certain a,rao-ii:nt of 
extra expendilure, though a very small amount. 

In this respect 1 v'ould request Government to seriously consider the 
advisability of giving this State the free use of service stamps both 
for Petal and Telegraphic purposes^ as a token of its appreciation 
of the additional responsibility . attached to Indian States in this 
connection. 


KURUNDWAD (Senior). 

So far as the post offices of this State are concern ech I suggest that 
afte3‘ deducting the actual expenses of maintaining them and also the 
"expenses of supervision charges the excess, if any, of the iiicome derived 
from them should be distributed half and half between this State and 
the British Government. Of course the State will hav'c to bear a share 
in the loss also if loss is incurred in the working of any ]')Ost office in 
the State. 


VADIA. VIRPUR. 

LAKHTAR. 

As these two institutions are locally situated it is but natural that 
all its income is derived from the .subjects of the States concerned. As 
the income is a direct revenue from the people of the States, the whole 
of the net profits at this end should belong to it. This is clearly not 
sharing in the income Imt only a direct product from the institutions 
worked on the spot. The State submits that its claim to receive the 
income from these institutions should in no way affect its internal inde- 
pendence nor should it involve comiTiiinity of political status r/.s* f( r/s 
British India. It asks, however, that its claim will be considered ])y the 
Committee along with that of the other Indian State.s sirnilaily .situated 
and it will be given the benefit of any scheme that may be ultimately 
framed with a view to give effect to and uphold their claim to this 
matter. 


THARAD. 

In the summary of proposals enunciating the future policy of the 
Government of India with regard to postal and telegraph ti’ansaetions, 
it is stated that the estimate of the deficit upon the working of the 
post offices in SO States to which free grants of Service Stamps are 
given, was calculated to be Rs. 8,24,000 in 1921. In working out the 
figures;, the expenditure on account of the transactions of the S.B. 
business were included in the- items- of ■ expenditure but the figures of 
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.receiprs uii that account were not included as receipts. If the figures 
he again calculated as suggested there would he no loss. ■ It is therefore 
rcH|iiested that this State ' may ..'be ' allowed ; its share in profits of the 
Postal Department. 

The Dovei’iiment are said to be prepared to gTant certain coiieessioiis 
ill. the case of States . with ,a. gross .postal: revenue exceeding Es. 5,000 
a year, viz:- — .. ■ .' ; ■ 

These States will receive a free grant -of Serviee Stamps for 
interna] State postage to be fixed by arrangement between the 
Durbais, the Political Officers and the Posts and Telegraphs De- 
’pai’tjnent, on the basis of actual requirements as shown by statistics 
01 internal Stale Service postal articles. The postal statistics will 
be based on a two weeks’ count in the year. If any State requires 
addilioiiai Seryice Stamps, they can be obtained on payment. 

But wdth respect to this it is requested that the word internal 
in line 2 should be deleted because it is found that such check 
is impcssible. The words to be selected by consultation between 
Posts and Telegraphs Department and the State may ,i.)e added 
after the words a two weeks’ count in the year.” If the losses 
of I'iosta] \yo:rking are to be set off against the pro:fits of the Tele- 
gi’Hph working then the entire credit balance resulting, if any, 
should he treated as the due of the State. The calculation of income 
ajid expenditure should be based upon the traffic to and from the 
State and the responsibility and the rights to profits should be 
shared equally. 

It is also requested that the question of repealing ISTotifi cation 
of (doyernment of 18S5 relating to the responsibility of the States 
in the matter of the plunder of Imperial Mails may be favourably 
considered and it may kindly be cancelled. The reply is without 
prejudice to any further points that may arise hereafter. 


BHADABWA. 

It is I’espectfiilly submitted that the States have to be greatly in- 
debted to the Governiiient for introduction of the better management 
of the postal department. How*ever, if the States may he granted some 
share of pioht accruing from the services of the post, of course the 
States must undertake the risk of tasting bitter fruits of loss. It is a 
well known quotable maxim that one cannot approbate and reprobate. 


SOfMPUR. 

At the introduction of Post and Telegraph Offices the department 
of Post and Telegraph invariably demands money to be paid for some 
ycai’s by the State till the offices attain stability from increased 
income. In case of opening telegraph lines a portion of the cost of 
setting n]) tlie line is also demanded from the State by the department. 
It is thei'cfore quite just and equitable that when the offices of Posts 
and Te]eg]*aphs reach beyond the experimental stage, a portioni of the 
income should be allotted to the State. Moreover, for the safe trans- 
mission of mails during all hours of day and night and for the proper 


preservation of telegraph posts and wires special police arrangements 
involving some expenditure have to be made by the State. The State 
should therefore be allowed to appropriate a portion of the income. 
To participate in profits involves participation in proportionate losses 
and the State cannot shiih that responsibility. Roads, etc., are 
maintained for the general good of the State and, as such, the cost on 
that account cannot be taken into consideration. 


PIPLODA. 

As at present situated posts and telegraphs are worked by the De- 
partiTients of the Imperial Government and the profits or losses are 
not shared by the States. As the people and the States contribute 
to the income of the Departments in question ec|iiity demands that 
the States should share the profits as well as the losses. The States’ 
claim to profits is therefore tenable. If the States are held responsible 
for the losses they would claim interference in the management which 
the Government would not be prepared to allow for more than one 
reason and to prevent future unpleasantness and trouble. The Depart- 
ment, if run with the characteristic care and forethought of Govern- 
ment, losses would never occur, and if such a thing happens, in view of the 
States’ non-interference in the management, the claim might be fore- 
gone by Government, The share of the profits may be allotted on the 
basis of population. It will remove for ever the luittold trouble which 
the collection of facts and figures would cause. Another question which 
is connected with Posts and Telegraphs is that the employees of the 
Department treat the State authorities with disrespect on the notion 
that they are entirely independent. Something really effective is 
necessary to disabuse the officials of such ideas, and in cases of offences 
whether under the Postal or Telegraph Acts, the sole jurisdiction 
should rest with the State authorities in whose limits the cases arise. 


DU JANA. 

Post Offices at Dujana. proper and Kahar and Bahu, in the Xahar 
Tahsil, were opened in 1916. The late Xawab asked for some conces- 
sion in the way of getting service stamps of any amount, but it was 
not granted (vide Commissioner’s letter No. 32 dated 14th January, 
1916). It was also not laid down that the State shall have to pay 
the deficit, if there is any, in the income from these post offices. 

Telegraph Office was established at Dujana proper on 2nd August, 
1926, on the condition that the State shall have to pay if there is any 
deficit in income against expenditure (vide correspondence ending with 
Endorsement No. 3126 dated 4th July, 1927). But the State up to this 
time has not been called upon to pay anything, which means that the 
Telegraph Office here is not running at a loss. 

Under the circumstances it is quite fair for the State to expect a 
share of the profits accruing to the Government for the Post and 
Telegraph Office, as they are bound to pay the loss, if any, on account 
of the establishment of Telegraph Office at Dujana. 
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Section VII 

Discussion of Matters of Joint 
Interest to British India and the 


States 


Xjreservation of telegraph posts and wires special police arraiigenients 
involving some expenditiu'e have to be made by the State. The State 
should therefore be allowed to appropriate a portion of the inmm^ 
To participate in profits involves participation in proportionate losses 
and the State cannot shirk that responsibility. Koads, etc., are 
maintained for the general good of the State and, as such, the cost on 
that account cannot be taken into consideration. 


PiPLODA. 

As at present situated posts and telegraphs are worked by the De- 
partments of the Imperial Government and the profits or losses are 
not shared by the States. As the people and the States contribute 
to the income of the Departments in question equity demands that 
the States should share the profits as well as the losses. The States^ 
claim to* profits is therefore tenable. If the States are held responsible 
for the losses they would claim interference in the management which 
the Government would not be prepared to allow for more than one 
reason and to prevent future unpleasantness and trouble. The Depart- 
ment, if run with the characteristic care and forethought of Govern- 
ment, losses would never occur, and if such a thing happens, in view of the 
States’ non-interference in the management, the claim might be fore- 
gone by Government. The share of the profits may be allotted on the 
basis of population. It will remove for ever the untold trouble w^hich 
the 'Collection of facts and figures would cause. Another question which 
is connected with Posts and Telegraphs is that the employees of the 
Department treat the State authorities with disrespect on the notion 
that they are entirely independent. Something really eifective is 
necessary to disabuse the officials of such ideas, and in cases of offences 
whether under the Postal or Telegraph Acts, the sole jurisdiction 
should rest with the State authcndties in wffiose limits the cases arise. 


DUJANA. 

Post Offices at Dujana. proper and Nahar and Bahu, in the Nahar 
Tahsil, were opened in 1916. The late Nawab asked for some conces- 
sion in the way of getting service stamps of any amount, but it was 
not granted (vide Commissioner’s letter No. 32 dated 14th January, 
1916). It was also not laid down that the State shall have to pay 
the deficit, if there is any, in the income from these post offices. 

Telegraph Office was established at Dujana proper on 2nd August, 
1926, on the condition that the State shall have to pay if there is any 
deficit in income against expenditoe ( yuV/e correspondence ending with 
Endorsement No. 3126 dated 4th July, 1927). But the State up to this 
time has not been called upon to pay anything, which means that the 
Telegraph Office here is not running at a loss. 

Under the circumstances it is quite fair for the State to expect a 
share of the profits accruing to the Government for the Post and 
T'elegraph Office, as they are bound to pay the loss, if any, on account 
of the establishment of Telegraph Office at Dujana. 
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N OF Matters of Joint 


Extract from/ the Questionnaire issued by the Indian States ' 

Committee. 

DISCUSSION OF MATTERS OF JOINT INTEREST TO BRITISH 
INDIA AND THE STATES. 

11. What procedure would the States desire for the joint discussion 
of questions in which the interests of the States and the interests of 
British India may not be identical? Recently special Sub-Committees 
of Dewans have been appointed by the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes to confer with officers of the Government of 
India. Has this procedure been found to be satisfactory? if not, 
what procedure IS suggested? 


BARODA. 


In matters of common concern to the country as a whole, such as 
defence, tariffs, exchange, &c,, there should be a suitable machinery 
for consultation. This machinery might take the form of a board of 
representatives of important States. In no case should a State be 
required to undertake obligations which are at variance with its 
treaties and engagements. The policies agreed upon should be adopted 
by the States by their own acts of legislation. 


MYSORE. 

The State is not very clear as to the classes of cases that are con- 
templated in this question. 

Cases of common interest to the whole of India are generally matters 
involving legislation. When they do so there is at present no* provision 
for giving the States a voice in the decision of them, and the only 
way by which they can be given an effective voice is by representation 
on the Legislature. Where executive action only is required, it might 
be useful to appoint State representatives to co-operate with the 
British Indian executive body with which the decision of the question 
.rests. 

As regards cases of disputes, provision has been made for the estab- 
lishment of courts of arbitration under Resolution No, 427 R. in the 
Foreign and Political Department, dated the 29th October, 1920. The 
chief criticism that this resolution invites is that the request of a State 
for arbitration is liable to rejection by the Oovernor-General, by 
whom also the decision of the Court is liable to review. The State 
hope that these features of the present arrangements will disappear 
when they are replaced by a Supreme Court. 

In the minor and more routine cases, the chief complaint the State 
have to make is that decisions are occasionally recorded without any 
reasons being given, sometimes in the terms that the Government of . 
India decline to discuss the matter in issue. A change of procedure 
is indicated and will, it is hoped, coincide with the appointment of 
Members of Council to handle State affairs. 


INDORE. 

It is suggested that the present system, under which the relations 
between the British Government and the State are conducted, should 
be modified and improved. 

It is contended that the democratisation of the Government of India 
will unfit it to act in political matters as a responsible agent of the 
British Crown. The best arrangement, under the circumstances, it is 
suggested, would be for His Excellency the Viceroy to deal with 
States and British India politically as His Majesty's representativCj 
assisted, if necessary, by a Senior Member of His Majesty's Corps 
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Diplomatique^ who may, under the Viceroy, act as Head of the Political 
Department, with the right of speech in the Executive Council on 
matters of joint concern. The Chamber of Princes may he replaced by 
a Chamber of the Eepresentatives of Indian States, and its Standing 
Committee may act as Advisory Body to the Viceroy in the disposal 
of political questions affecting the States. 

The political officers should not be in the pay of the future Govern- 
ment of India but be independent of it. 

In this connection it may also be urged that the Foreign and 
Political Department should in future be designated as foreign in 
keeping with the policy outlined above, and also in keeping with the 
past history of that Department of the Government of India. 

To prevent the Indian Legislature from passing laws against the 
States, a statutory enactment may be enacted. This will not be neces- 
sary if the position, as outlined above, is made clear. 

To ensure an effective voice in measures affecting both Indian States 
and British India, it is necessary that a Representative Chamber of 
Indian States be created. This would, on the one hand, deal with 
questions concerning the Indian States solely and, on the other hand, 
in matters of common concern, would find equal or proportional 
representation in a body to be newly created and composed of represen- 
tatives from the two Central Houses of the Indian Legislatures. In 
cases of division on questions vitally affecting the Indian States, a 
decision might be considered valid only if two-thirds of the members 
of the representatives of the Chamber of Indian States voted together, 
or, failing that, it received confirmation by the Viceroy. 

It has been argued that, under the present constitution of the 
Government of India, States have a right of appeal against it to the 
Secretary of State. It is conceivable that under a more democratic 
form of Government or a position of Dominion Status, the authority 
of the Secretary of State may disappear entirely. If so, how can 
some kind of right of appeal of a similar nature against the order 
of a future Government foe secured to the States. This question does 
not arise as the future Government of India will not be in a position 
to pass any order against an Indian State if our view is accepted; 
but two kinds of matters still remain to be dealt with: — 

(L) Right of appeal in matters of joint interest, and 
(2) Right of appeal in political questions. 

As for the first it may be urged that a safeguarding provision should 
be included in the Government of India Act to be passed by Parlia- 
ment, providing for the erection of machinery to adjudicate l>etween 
the States (either individually or collectively) and the future Govern- 
ment of India. This will entail the execution of a covenant between 
the future Government of India and the States which must be ratified 
by Parliament, and further supplemented by suitable directions in 
the Instruments of Instructions to the Heads of the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments. Thus such covenants will be parts of the Indian 
Constitution and a permanent security to the States. The machinery 
may be as indicated above. 

In political matters the State, in the event of our opinion expressed 
above not being accepted, should have a right of appeal to the British 
Crown, i.e., the British Cabinet or its Member who may exercise 



control over the Viceroy or the Governor-General, if the Secretary of 
State for India disappears. 


TRAVANCORE. 

The Government of Travancore have no information as to the 
arrangements by which special Sub-^Gommittees of Dewaiis have been 
appointed by the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes to 
confer with officers of the Government of India. 'Nor has the Dewan 
of Travancore been invited to participate in any such conferences. 
Consequently, Travancore is unable to speak from experience on the 
subject, but is prepared to examine any scheme for joint discussion 
that may be communicated to her. The Government of Travancore are, 
however, of opinion that it would be a great advantage to the State if 
the Dewan, or the head of a Department, duly instructed by the 
Government, could be allowed the opportunity of conferring informally 
with officers of the Government of India on administrative matters 
which require the Government of India’s approval. Questions some- 
times arise, as for example, the financial and economic aspects of a 
railway scheme, in which a State might feel the need for the expert 
advice of those who have wide and specialised experience. 


COCHIN. 

In various documents and speeches emanating from responsible 
authorities, it has been taken for granted that the future constitution 
of India must be on a federal basis. It has also been emphasised by 
certain States that the principal matter which will engage the atten- 
tion of the future federal authorities will be federal finance and federal 
legislation. It is necessary, therefore, to understand exactly what is 
connoted by these expressions. 

Federal relationship as between the provinces of British India and 
the Central Government involves and proceeds tacitly on the assump- 
tion of a more or less uniform devolution of powers to the provinces 
and a residual and compelling authority in the Central Government, 
both in the sphere of legislation and of taxation and loan policy. There 
are obvious difficulties in the way of the complete application of this 
idea to the relation between Indian States and the Government of 
India. These consist: — 

(1) in the varying sizes, importance and evolution of the several 
Indian States; 

(2) in the circumstance that the limits of interference in internal 
matters are and should be of the most rigidly circumscribed 
character. Federation, in the sense of each component Indian 
State being considered equal in voting power and otherwise to 
every other State, may be difficult and impracticable of achieve- 
ment and, therefore, apart from certain well-known and im- 
portant individual States, other States would have to resort 
to a system of grouping for the purpose of playing a part in 
any such federation ; and 
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( 3 ) in the drawing up of a vevj carefully devised list which will 
comprise those subjects alone in regard to which federal 
activity is possible. Such a list will exclude all matters which 
will affect or have a direct bearing on internal administration, 
subject only to the considerations which will be hereafter ad- 
verted to. A tentative list of subjects which may be classified 
as federal is appended herein below : — 

(a) Transport and communications (inter-State, inter -pro- 
vincial and all-India). 

(b) B/ights in water for irrigation or other purposes and 
inland navigation where more than one State or province 
are concerned. 

(c) Merchant shipping including coastal navigation. 

(d) Customs and tariffs including bounties. 

(e) Coiriage^ and currency. The future Federal Reserve Bank 
which is inevitable, 

(/) Codification of conomercial law. 

(g) Weights and measures. 

(h) Extradition. 

(i) Labour questions of a general character. 

(j) Public health and emigration questions having a more 
than local importance. 

So much having been provided for, the next topic is the manner in 
which the federation should be brought into existence and in which 
it should work. The federated Government will have to be considered — 
(i) in its executive and 
(ii) in its legislative aspects. 

With regard to (i), it would be necessary to preserve ultimate control 
in federal matters for the time being in the direct representative of 
the Sovereign, namely, the Viceroy and Governor-General. There are 
practical difficulties in the way of the exercise by the Viceroy exclusively 
of this jurisdiction, especially when it is contemplated to extend it to 
the extent and in the manner appearing hereinafter ; and therefore 
the safest practicable means of lightening the burden on the Viceroy 
and of ensuring -efficiency wo-uld seem to be to vest in one or two 
members of the Viceroy's Council the disposal of what may be described 
as federal matters, it being assumed that no steps will be taken by 
these members, excepting in routine cases, save with the direct and 
personal concurrence of the Viceroy. For this purpose, the present 
number of members of the Viceroy's Council may have to be increased. 
The members entrusted with this portfolio would be, to a large extent, 
the executive of the federal legislative body which is being envisaged, 
although it is obvious that they will not be responsible to that body in 
the sense in which the English Cabinet Minister is responsible to the 
House of Commons. 

With regard to (ii), two alternatives are possible: (a) inclusion in 
one or other of the present legislative bodies of a certain number of 
representatives of the Indian States, and (b) the creation of a new 
legislative body wherein representatives of British India and of the 
: Indian States would both sit. The former expedient is inconvenient 
and impracticable, because the internal administration of the Indian 
States would! not form the subject of legislation or of resolutions by 
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this body, and therefore it will be argued with some force that the 
representatives of the Indian States ought not to play a dominant or 
even a prominent part in legislation solely appertaining to the affairs 
of British India. It will further be difficult to delimit or curtail the 
functions of different groups of the same legislative body so as to 
debar one group from, dealing with subjects to be dealt with by another. 
There is another expedient which has now and then been discussed, 
namely, of having a body representative solely of Indian States form- 
ing a separate chamber of the legislature which will operate as to 
matters affecting Indian States. There are many objections with 
regard to this idea. One of them is that these representatives will not 
have placed before them in debate the difficulties and objections to a 
particular course of action which may appeal to the residents of 
British India, and the co-ordinate action will not take place which 
arises as the result of mutual compromise and give-and-take where a 
homogeneous legislative body functions as such. And, moreover, there 
is the danger of a body exclusively composed of the representatives of 
Indian States endeavouring gradually to assume control over the in- 
ternal affairs of those Indian States and to arrogate to itself the 
position of a super-State legislature. On the wdiole, therefore, the 
most expedient course would seem to be to bring into existence a body 
containing representatives both of British India and of the Indian 
States either by modifying and enlarging the present Council of State 
or in some other manner which would function in matters involving 
all-India topics in which the Indian States are interested in common 
with British India, such as customs, excise, inter-State and provincial 
trade and questions of public health and defence. This body will, for 
some time at all events, be essentially advisory in character. This is 
suggested in order to overcome the natural reluctance not only of 
British Indian units of administration, but of the Indian States to 
be bound finally by decisions, the exact scope and effect of which at 
present cannot be gauged with sufficient accuracy. In other words, 
this body would, like the Assembly of the League of Nations, make 
recommendations to the various component States on which those 
States will model their conduct or procedure. Such a device will at 
once withdraw from this body the reproach of being a variety of super- 
state. Moreover, this procedure will obviate the decision at the outset 
of such difficult questions as the following: — 1. whether the repre- 
sentatives should be regarded as delegates of the various governments 
or of the people and the various groups amongst the people ; 2. whether 
the proceedings of the body should have legal validity exproprio vigore 
or should be subject to confirmation by the States and administrative 
units concerned; 3. whether the voting strength should be propor- 
tionate to population or revenue. 

The Viceroy and Members of the Executive Council wffio will be 
charged with this portfolio will be guided by the resolutions of this 
legislative authority in the same manner and to the same extent as 
the Governor-Greneral was influenced by the Imperial Legislative 
Council under the Minto-Morley reforms. Although in essence the 
authority of the Governor-General in Council was plenary, yet there 
is no gainsaying that his policy was profoundly affected and even 
modified by the resolutions of the Legislative Council. This scheme, of 
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course, presupposes the continuance of separate bodies for legislation 
relating only to British India. The scheme above adumbrated will also 
enable the gradual building up of conventions relating to the adjust- 
ment of fiscal and financial matters between British India on the one 
hand! and the States on the other. In this connection, it is necessary 
to examine the scheme of a Supreme Court which has been put for- 
ward in certain quarters. The term itself is somewhat of a misnomer. 
A Supreme Court involves (a) the existence of a specifically recognised 
code of laws which is binding on those who have recoil rse to it, (&) the 
compulsory submission by parties to the jurisdiction of certain tri- 
bunals, and (c) sanctions to enfoi’ce the decrees and orders of the tri- 
bunals, All these three -elements are of necessity wanting in the 
present case. It will be remembered that under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Eeport there was provision made in certain cases for the 
submission of disputes to arbitration, and it has been va,lidiy urged 
that the constitution on each occasion of ad hoc tribunal for the 
settlement of disputes is inconvenient. It would, therefore, be useful 
to set up a permanent body of arbitrators or a Board of Conciliation 
which will give considered opinions on matters submitted for such 
opinion by the members of the federation above referred to. The 
federation may draw up a list of subjects which would normally be 
placed before this tribunal and are suitable for submission to arbitra- 
tion or judicial settlement. An illustrative list has been above given 
from which a selection of justiciable matters will have to be made. It 
may be provided that such disputes should be brought before the tri- 
bunal in the first instance before orders are passed or directions given 
by the Paramount Power. The decisions or advice of the tribunal 
would result in the gradual evolution of a code relating to matters of 
an interstatal or federal cdiaracter. The doctrines which are now held 
to be binding on various civilised nations, compendiously described as 
public international law, have been, in reality, built up in this manner. 
The characteristic feature of this tribunal will be that the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State will, in certain specified cases at 
least, decline to decide certain questions in controversy, before this 
tribunal has given its opinion or advice. In other words, just as the 
federal legislative body is an instrument for giving advice to the 
Paramount Power and to the Indian States on matters of common 
interest of a non-justiciable character, so the Board of Conciliation or 
the Board of Arbitrators will be a body which will give advice to the 
States and the Paramount Power on justiciable questions. This is, 
in reality, the procedure followed by the Hague Court of International 
Justice. The advantage of such a tribunal in the matter of inter- 
preting the constitution and in such questions as the elucidation of 
the practice and mutual obligations relating to the just user and enjoy- 
ment of natural resources by neighbouring States, e.g., water rights 
and so forth, is illustrated by the utility of such bodies as the Inter- 
State Oommissions of the United States. In this connection, it may 
be noted that the Permanent Court of International Justice has, of 
course, the jurisdiction to decide whether any matter is within the 
domestic jurisdiction of one of the parties to the controversy and 
therefore not within the normal jurisdiction of the tribunal. It will 





















be further noticed that that court is competent (1) to hear and deter- 
mine any dispute which the parties thereto may submit, and (2) to give 
an advisory opinion in certain circumstances and classes of cases. 

Another question to be considered is the extent to which taxation 
powers can be conferred or ought to inhere in these federal bodies. 
This is a very difficult topic as protective tariffs and customs duties 
always raise fierce theoretical controversies and their practical results 
are very grave. The only manner in which it appears possible to 
approach the problem would be to lay down that if a certain propor- 
tion of the Indian States representatives or of the British Indian 
representatives in the federal legislative body contemplated above be 
opposed to any fiscal policy or policy of taxation, this policy should 
not be carried out at least for a limited period. In effect this would 
be a suspensory or partial vetoing power such as the House of Lords 
is now exercising under the British constitution. This interval would 
give ample scope for further reflection on the part of the parties con- 
cerned] and may lead to joint meetings and conferences and finally to 
a satisfactory modification of the proposals. Thus, the best solution 
would be to lay down that a fiscal law or fiscal policy which is objected 
to by a large majority, say three-fourths of either the British Indian 
group as such or the Indian States group, should not be brought into 
force for a specified period. This is a matter, however, which would 
require to be further examined and elucidated. 


JODHPUR. TRIPURA. WANKANER. 

The States have a constructive scheme to put forward which will be 
submitted at the appropriate time to the Indian States Committee 
after receiving general assent. 

The system of Special Sub-Committee of Ministers of States and 
Government of India Officials has failed to make the hopes entertained 
of it. 


BANSWARA. 

I am suggesting to the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes that they may kindly include Banswara^s case. 


JAISALMIR. 

The Empire of India consists of two parts, British India and States^ 
India. 

In order to preserve the diplomatic character of the relations of the 
latter portion with the Paramount Power, to safeguard its interests, to 
reduce to a minimum the possibilities of friction or of clash of interests 
with the former part, i.e., British India, and to provide machinery 
for composing such differences as might arise, now and then, between 
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the two parts, the Durbar propose the creation of the following 
bodies: — 

(1) Viceroy in Indian States Council, 

(«) President ; Viceroy. 

(6) Members : Three representatives of the States (either Princes 
or Ministers), two English members with no previous connec- 
tion with India, and the head of the Political Department. 

The functions of the Indian States Council will be: — 

(a) Safeguarding the interests of the States; and 

(h) Representing the States^ side of India on the Union Council. 

(2) Union Council, 

The Union Council will consist of: — 

(a) Viceroy in Indian States Council; and 
{h) Governor-General in Council. 

It will be presided over by the Viceroy, and its functions will be the 
consideration of, and action upon, subjects of common concern both 
to British India and States’ India. 

(3) The Union Supreme Court. 

It will be staffed by: — 

(а) A Chief Justice; and 

(б) Two other Judges appointed for life. 

It will not be a British Indian Court but a Court created by the 
Paramount Power and the Princes Jointly. It will have no juris- 
diction over the person of a Ruling Prince, and where the issue before 
it is, in its judgment, a matter of constitutional right, no plea of 
Act of State ” will be admissible. It will be, in a way, a Court of 
Arbitration, and its fuunctions will consist generally of providing an 
impartial tribunal to which constitutional and other justiciable 
matters in dispute can be referred, subject to appeal to the Privy 
Council, and in particular deciding: — 

(a) Disputes between the Indian States’ Council or a State or 
States on the one hand, and the Paramount Power on the 
other, as to respective rights and obligations under Treaties, 
Engagements and Sanads; 

(b) Justiciable disputes between States; 

(c) Whether any Statute of British India affecting a State, or 
any legislative act of a State affecting British India, is ultra 
^ireSy and therefore of no effect in regard to such State or 
British India, as the case may be; 

{d) Issues of law or fact underlying any political disputes. 

These are, in brief, the outlines of the scheme which the D^irbar 
suggest. 
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partabgarh. 

The iirocediire of appointing Special Sub-Committee of certain 
Ministers of the States to confer with .Government of India officials is 
not viewed with favoiiiv Fo new procedure can be suggested until the 
result of the Reform Scheme is known. 


RAMPUR. 

Such questions should be settled by correspondence between the indi- 
vidual States and the Government of India. It is not necessary to 
establish any institution as a sort of Court of Appeal to which the 
States on the one hand and British Indian Government on the other 
might take their cases for decision. 


BHAVNAGAR. 

The present system of discussion with the Ministers is satisfactory, 
but the orders issued thereafter do not always correspond with the 
conclusions reached. 


GOOCH BEHAR. 

The Regency Council have not sufficient experience to make any sug- 
gestions regarding procedure for joint discussion between British India 
and the States on questions in which interests may not be identical, 
and would be glad of the opportunity to study any proposals which 
may hereafter be. made. 


DHRANGADHRA. 

The States have a constructive scheme to put forward which will be 
submitted at the appropriate time to the Indian States Committee by 
Sir Leslie Scott. 


JHALAWAR. 

His Highness is in agreement with the scheme which the Chamber of 
Princes propose to put forward on the subject of discussion of matters 
of joint interest to British India and the States. 


JUNAGADH. 

The Jiinagadh Durbar think that it is very premature to discuss pro- 
cedure for joint discussion of questions in which the interests of the 
State and the interests of British India may not be identical. 

In the first place there is not a representative organization in exist- 
ence. To bring such an organization into existence, the necessary 
atmosphere and confidence and in general the identity of interest do 
not exist. The body of experience of joint discussion on important 
questions is not extensive enough to enable any concrete scheme to be 
put forward. Until an actual issue does arise and the princes as a 
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whole desire such an issue to be considered jointly between themselves,, 
and their joint decision to be pressed collectively on the Paramount 
Power, it would be useless to anticipate and prepare in advance any- 
scheme or organization or lay down the procedure for any action by 
such an organization. The only important case of which Junagadh is 
aware, which was handled by the Ministers Committee, is the 
guarantees which the States sought from Fiscal Commission against 
their interest* being sacrificed in any tariff, changes. The effort was 
an absolute failure, and the fact that during subsequent tariff changes 
there has been no consultation either with the Princes as a whole or 
with any individual Prince, renders futile any search for procedure 
for common action and for general discussion thereof. 


BARWANI. 

The States have a constructive scheme to put forward which will be 
submitted at the appropriate time to the Indian States Committee. 


CAMBAY. 

This question of general application the State would prefer to be 
considered in the light of the general representations that are going 
to be made by the more important States. 


MORVf. 

In this connection it is pertinent to invite the attention of the 
Committee to para. 311 of the Montague-Chelmsford report wherein it 
is said: — 

Our last proposal is intended to provide some means of delibera- 
tion between the Government of India and the Princes on matters 
of 6ommon interest to both, and so to ensure that as far as possible 
decisions affecting India as a whole shall be reached after the views 
of the Durbars have been taken into account. 1 71 the past it 
certainly has occasionally happened that the States were vitally 
affected by decisions taken without reference to them; and yet no 
machinery for such collective consultation with them has hitherto 
existed. It seems to us that they have clear right to ask for it in 
the future.^' (The italics are ours.) 

In 1919 His Imperial Majesty gave His assent to the estaiblishment 
of a Chamiber of Princes. In His Majesty's Proclamation, dated 
8th February, 1921, it was announced : — 

'' My Viceroy will take its counsel freely in matters relating to 
the territories of the Indian States generally and in matters that 
affect those territories jointly with British India, or wdth the rest 
; of My Empire." 
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And His Excellency the Viceroy, in his speech requesting His Hoyal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught to perform the act of inaugaration 
of the Chamber, said : — 

'' The main function of the Chamber is to discuss matters 
affecting the States generally or of common concern to the States 
and to British India or the Empire at large. 

Regarding the constitution of the Chamber he was pleased to say : — ■ 
The Chamber of Princes is an advisory and consultative body 
and has no executive powers. It represents a recognition ol the 
right of the Princes to be consulted in framing the policy of 
Government relating to the States and to have a voice in the 
Councils of the Empire, but the Resolutions of the Chamber, though 
carried by a majority of votes, will be in the nature of advice 
and will not necessarily be acted on by the Viceroy who will be 
bound to take into consideration not only the merits of the par- 
ticular Resolution, but .also the views of the opposing minority as 
well as the opinions of those Princes who happen to be absent from 
the Chamber.’^ 

In the determination of questions affecting both British India and 
the Indian States., it is, thus, necessary that there should be joint 
consultation between the representatives of both the sides. The prefer- 
able course seems to be that such joint deliberation should be held 
between a committee appointed by the Members of the Indian Legisla- 
ture on the one side, and a body of Ministers appointed by the 
Chamber of Princes, on the other. 

But whatever machinery is framed for the joint deliberation of 
questions of common interest, the principle above enunciated of ascer- 
taining the views of individual Princes should be adhered to. 

In recent years, questions of common interest are discussed before the 
Chamber of Princes and are then generally referred to individual 
States by the Government of India, The Political Department makes 
a reference to every State with a view *to sound its views and it is after 
ascertainment and consideration of the views of every State that the 
Government of India arrive at a decision. It is submitted that the 
same system and policy should continue and that such reference 
should be made in all cases of common interest. The Morvi Durbar 
would not forego their individual voice in such matters. They are not 
in favour of empowering any person or body to commit himself or itself 
to anything on behalf of the Morvi State without taking their previous 
consent. 

Regarding the work of the special Sub-Committees of Diwans ap- 
pointed by the Standing Committee of the Chamber, the Morvi Durbar 
are not in a position to give any opinion, as they have no knowledge 
of the discussions held in the Committee. The proceedings of the Sub- 
Committees or of the Standing Committee are not circulated among 
the members of the Chamber of Princes as in the case of those of the 
session of the Chamber itseff. 
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PUDUKKOTTAi. 

The Durbar understand that the Chamher of Princes is putting 
forward an elaborate scheme of the machinery that has to be set up for 
considering and deciding upon questions of common interest between 
the States and the British India. The Pudukkottai Durbar have not 
hitherto had any occasion to complain against the Government of India 
of having decided any question against her in consequence of the 
Viceroy or the Political Department having taken a partial or un- 
favourable view of their case, and they are therefore not in a position 
to offer any useful suggestion in the matter. 


RADHANPUR, 

The system of appointing special sub-Committee of Ministers of 
States for joint discussion with Government of India Officials on 
matters of joint interest to British India and the States seemvs to be 
quite satisfactory, hut it is desirable that subsequent orders issued 
should be in strict accordance with the ‘decision arrived at at the joint 
meetings. 


SAMTHAR. 

For discussion of matters of joint interest to British India and the 
Indian States it would be suitable to have a union council composed 
of Governor General in Council and the Viceroy in Indian States 
Council, formed on the same lines as the former, as suggested by the 
Standing Committee of the Princes, presided over by Viceroy in joint 
sessions. 


BANSDA. 

So far as the present work of such Sub-Committees is concerned, the 
working has been satisfactory. The important questions discussed 
cannot be said to be of first class importance so far as other questions 
of greater importance and utility that have still to be threshed out 
are concerned. It is suggested that the questions arising between the 
Indian States and British India should be finally settled by a separate 
body consisting of a number of representatives of States elected by 
the Princes, and an equal number of English members including the 
Political Secretary, excepting whom the English Members should have 
no previous connection with India, but who are recognised diplomats. 
This Council should be presided over by the Viceroy, and the decisions 
arrived at should be binding both on the States as well as BritipJa India. 
The details of the scheme may be worked out by general consent so 
that mutual interests may be properly safeguarded. 
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OANTA. 

I have nothing to add to what may be represented by the other States. 


MAIHAR. 

The scheme of the special committee of Ministers and Diwans, in the 
opinion of this Durbar, has not succeeded in attaining the hopes enter- 
tained, and the scheme will be put forward before the Indian States 
Committee by the Standing Committee and its counsel. 


RAJKOT, 

Questions 11 and 12 on the list may both be answered in one. 

The Chamber of Princes as a body has already within its powers to 
bring resolutions and deliberate matters that involve the destiny of 
both the Indian States and the British India — whether they be of poli- 
tical or fiscal consideration. Individual States manage their affairs by 
making treaties with divisions o-f British India or other States as 
they think proper. Financial manipulation is again a part of 
economics of each State and they can manage their own affairs. 
The Chamber's procedure in endowing the Standing Committee 
with an authority to 'appoint a committee to submit to them a 
report for their guidance and deliberation ' pertaining to matters 
of joint concern with the British India and the States in general, 
is the correct procedure taken by the Chamber : and I hope the report 
will be read and carried, if thought worthy of resolution in the 
chamber itself and sent for sanction to the Viceroy and his Political 
Department. In the constitution of the Chamber such a body as the 
Standing Committee does not exist. The Advisory body is there, but I 
have made proposals for making it more responsible to the Chamber, 
which you may please peruse. The Chamber under the circumstances 
could nominate a committee in the house and ask the Chancellor to see 
it working. Otherwise I have nothing to add. 


SACHIN. 

As to joint discussion of matters of joint interest to British India 
and the States, I am of opinion that such joint discussion should take 
place between Committees of some Puling Princes or Dewans appointed 
by the Chamber of Princes and such officers of the Government of India 
as may be selected by H.E. The Viceroy. 
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SANGLI. 


The Sangli State will send its reply later. 


SAWANTWADI. 


The Sawantwadi Durbar has no personal knowledge of how the system 

State ".nd Gov»«™n. 3 

m 3™..] ; ttit thi, procedure does 

mn case. It js certainly desirable that some suitable 

machinery should be established for joint discussion of Matters < f 
co^on concern including matters wheie the interests of the two sid^ 
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WADHWAN. 
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I would rather propose that t£e Qoveniment of India may he re- 
quested to frame a scheme which may remove the defects in the present 
system and also ensure to the States the same independence and 
autonomy which have been enjoyed by them ever since the establishment 
of their States. Such a scheme may be circulated to all the States 
for their opinion and remarks, and after a careful sifting of them, 
it may, hnally, be introduced. 


AKALKOT. 

At present the State has to remain content with the decisions of the 
Political Department in all matters connected with the State’s political, 
economical and commercial relations. It is under contemplation of 
the several Princes to devise a new scheme for the purpose of safe- 
guarding their interests, and the State has no objection to agree to any 
Scheme which will be devised by the all India Princes’ Conference and 
approved by the Government of India. 


BHOR. 

The views of the State will be communicated on this question later on 
after the constructive scheme which will be put forward by the Stand- 
ing Committee is published in a final form. 


PHALTAN. 

At the outset it may be frankly admitted that this Durbar has had 
little opportunity to watch the working of the Dewan’s special 
Sub-Committees. But from what is known of their working, they do 
not seem to be fulfilling the expectations entertained of tEemL. 

The scheme drawn up by the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes, with the help and advice of the Eight Honourable Sir Leslie 
Scott, K.C., M.P., is without doubt a great improvement upon the 
existing state of things. But it will have to undergo considerable 
alterations and innovations before becoming fit to achieve the end 
for which it is intended. It has been promised that the consent' of the 
Durbars will be asked before the scheme is ready for presentation in its 
final form to the Butler Committee. Therefore there is no objection 
on the part of the Phaltan Durbar to give a qualified approval to the 
scheme at the present state, tEe qualification being the opening up of 
the doors of the Chamber of Princes to all internally sovereign Princes 
like the Euler oi this State. . 

As regards the Indian States’ Council intended to be brought into 
being for conducting the every-day relations between the Paramount 
Power and the States, the first difiStcuity is as regards whether the 
Viceroy would find time to preside oyer it,; in addition to his onerous 


duties concerning British India, The second dbjection is as regards 
the field for the selection by the Yiceroy of the 3 members from a panel 
drawn up by the Chamber, consisting of Princes, Ministers or other 
well-qualified persons. The inclusion of other well-qualified persons 
makes the field too extensiwe and is therefore not desirable. Ministers 
too, however expert, must be excluded, as it is desirable to limit the 
field only to members of the Chamiber. There is an object in this 
limitation. For then alone will it be possible to give effect to the 
suggestion of this Durbar that the 3 memibers should (after a certain 
period) be elected by the Chamber instead of being selected by the 
?ioeroy. There can indeed be no question about the wisdom of the 
Viceroy's choice, but the principle of election will be more in consonance 
with the spirit dominating the grant of reforms — the Viceroy, of course, 
retaining the right to disapprove of any particular election. 

The fourth objection is as regards the inclusion of the Political 
Secretary in this Council. It is believed that it is nowhere the practice 
to include secretaries in Executive Councils. He may, if thought 
desirable, have the right to be present at and witness the proceedings 
of this Council. 

There is a suggestion as regards the expenses of running this Council. 
As the relations in this respect are mutual, the expenses, it is submitted, 
should be borne half and half by the Paramount’ Power and the States. 

As regards the thiio'n Council for dealing with matters of common 
concern both to the States and British India, the chief objection is that 
it will be a very unwieldy body for executive work. It will be shown 
below that this Council can be altogether dispensed with. 

As regards the Union Supreme Court for dealing with matters sus- 
ceptible of judicial decision, there is no mention in the first place in 
the scheme as to who will have the power to appoint the judges of this 
tribunal. It is believed that this power will be vested in H.M. the 
King Emperor who will exercise it as per recommendations of the 
Indian States' Council, a-s that will be the most desirable course. 
There should also foe no restriction that the judges must be from Great 
Britain. There will be no harm in the opinion of this Durbar, if 
experienced High Court Judges from India are called upon to preside 
over this Court. This Court being of use both to the States and the 
British Government, here also it seems proper that the cost of main- 
taining it should be borne half and half by each. 

It is suggested above that the Union Council may be altogether 
dispensed with. It is proposed now to show how it can be done and 
what alternative machinery can foe substituted fn its place. The 
principal function of this Council, as outlined in the scheme, is to 
decide matters which are common both to British India and the States. 
This purpose, it is hoped, can be better served if representatives of 
States were given seats in both the Houses of the Central Legislature. 
It is certain that these State Hepresentatives will be in a minority and 
there is likelihood of the swamping of their votes by the majority. But 
some such provision that whenever all the minority votes are cast on one 
side regarding a proposition, that proposition should not be passed, 
will remove the fear. It is true that tfoe taking of decisions concern- 
ing common matters by the Governor General's Executive Council 
mmxoti be remedied by this euggeslion. But it is proposed that the 


Governor General should have in his Executive Council a member or 
two from the States (according to the proportion of State liepresenta- 
tives in the Legislative Assembly). Another safeguard against adverse 
decisions of the Governor General’s Council can be provided by includ- 
ing among the functions of the Gnion Supreme Court, the dctdsion of 
v/hether any resolution of the Governor GeneraFs Executive Council 
is ultra vires and therefore of no effect in regard to any State or not. 
Further, the inclusion of representatives from States in both the 
Houses of the Central Legislature, will do away, in practice, the 
necessity of exercising by the Union Supreme Court of its function 
described in Clause (c) of para 7 of Document Ho. 4 of Sir Leslie 
Scott’s Scheme. 

This Durbar fully agrees to the suggestions for the enlargement of the 
powers of the Chamber of Princes outlined in para. 8 of Document 4 
of the Scheme. The only point which this Durbar once moi’e wishes to 
press for consideration by the Committee is that the right of member- 
ship to the Chamber in one’s own right must be put on the only fair 
and indisputable basis, viz., that of internal sovereignty. Unless that 
is done no scheme, however clever, is likely to receive the support of a 
most' im'portant class and achieve the end that is in view. 


Ml RAJ (Senior). 

This is the most important subject before the Committee, and I am 
thankful to it for having raised the question. It requires the fullest 
consideration from both sides. It is the most central question of all. 
Questions of joint interests must produce a unity of interests for both. 
The inner character and motive force for it shall be the same. Good 
for both, without the one harming the other, is the essence of it. Both 
British India and the States jointly and severally are parts and units 
of the same body of the great Commonwealth of the British Empire. 
Each part must therefore possess the common feature of the unity of 
interests for all. One must nourish the other. The larger should 
protect the smaller and watch its interests as if they were its own. 
This principle connotes the essential need of absolute co-operation in 
all sincerity for preservation and development of all just and proper 
interests of (all. The essential feature of it is that no part or unit 
of the Empire will allow any true interests of any other part to suffer 
on any account. If these vital principles are recognised and appreci- 
ated 'both in their spirit as well as in thought, word and action,, all 
difficulties must automatically disappear. This requires a perfect 
manliness. The position must be accepted and all good men, actuated 
with ideals of the greatest good of the whole Oommonwealth, will 
doubtless accept the position. Ail other matters are subordinate to 
this, and would be matters of detail, and can be welded to serve a 
common cause without harm to any part, with ^ a view' to attain and 
preserve a really good Government bo-th in British India as well as 
in the Indian States. All fairness, all justice, all equity, a thoroughly 
good conscience, necessarily come in to be pressed into service, and if 
these principles are maintained as the hinge on which the entire 
fabric of the whole constitution shall turn, all matters dealt with in 
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the questionnaire become extremely easy for solution. Love begets 
love.. Eespect comes where respect is given. 

Thus many matters happen to be of joint interests perforce to 
both and would foe easy to solve in mutual co'-operation ; and. as 
above stated all matters dealt with in the questionnaire become 
matters of joint interests, including all questions, either financial or 
economic, that affect both. 

Your Committee refers to the procedure of discussing questions in 
which the interests of the State and of British India are not identical. 
I do not know why any interests should exist which are not of 
identical interest for both, having regard to the principles enumerated 
above. Special interests of each cannot come in for a joint discussion. 
’Opinions may differ on one and the same subject. That should not 
change the identity of interests. At the same time in matters like 
these we have to make ailowance for variations in the human nature, 
not only individual, but even of a body of individuals', where a sense 
of proportion, of reason and fairness, is sometimes left out of account, 
and selfishness of interests plays an important part. Matters which 
have passed through such stages may. be classed as being not of 
identical interests. It is not a question of private individuals. The 
high status of a governing body or a. Prince ruling a State would 
perforce be sensible of the requirements of their position. Probably, 
more often than not, this sense is not all powerful. 

In such cases it is necessary to lay down a procedure for discussing 
such matters, and I have lately received papers from the Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princes showing that a scheme is under their 
consideration. It is a draft scheme which I fear would be considerably 
modified by the opinions of Princes already called for. When the 
new Government of India is formed, in all probability it will have 
no Viceroy ; there will be a Governor- General only ; and the Viceroy 
will administer busine.ss in connection with the Indian States, He 
will have his own Executive Council of the Imperial Po'litical Depart- 
ment, in which perhaps a. few Princes might figure as Members with- 
out portfolio, and the rest will be, whatever the number, Officers 
of the Government, That Council will in all probability foe inde- 
pendent of the Chamber of Princes and its Standing Committee. 
The Council will be a British Council and cannot be a Council of the 
States or for the States. The Viceroy in Council will hold the balance 
between the opposite; interests when they come in dispute as bet’ween 
British India and the States. 

That Executive Council of the Viceroy will be the channel of dis- 
cussion for the States in matters where the interests of one are 
not identical with the other. Any State which has such matter for 
settlement might, if necessary, take the advice and help of the 
Chamber of Princes through its Standing Committee, whose advice 
the State may -accept or not for its own special reasons, and might 
place the question then direct before the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
for settlement. 
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MIRAJ (Junior), 

As the other States have a constructive scheme to put forward, 
which will be submitted at the appropriate time to the Indian States 
CoHiinittee after receiving general assent, this State has^ nothing more 
to say oil the point just at present. 


JAMKHANDl. RAMDURG. 

We propose that a Senatorial Institution may be established, com- 
posed of the Eepresentatives of the States and of British India in 
proportion to their population, and they should discuss and determine 
all questions of joint concern. There should be a provisio*!! in the 
constitution of this Body to avoid the swamping of minority votes. 
The representatives of the Statens would certainly be in a minority. If, 
however, a provision is made that in case all minority votes are cast 
on one side as regards any proposition it should not be passed, it 
would check any tendency to over-ride the wishes of this miiioiity. 
iiny other safeguard of this nature would also be welcome. The 
suggestion about this is contained in paragraph 311 of Montford Report. 
We, however, urge that the Senatorial Institutions should be com- 
posed not merely of Indian Princes but of the representatives of the 
States. They may be Piunces or qualified Ministers. Those who 
represent British India should be representatives of both the Chambers 
of the Central Indian Legislature. We do not approve that they should 
be members only either of a Council of State or of Privy Council as 
mentioned in the Report. 


SAVANUR. 

My humble opinion is that the best, procedure would be for Indian 
Chiefs to represent these matters themselves to their political secre- 
taries and leave it entirely to the discretion of His Excellency. I am 
not fully aware what the Sub-Committee, of Diwans has done, but 
personally I would like to represent myself matters connected with my 
State rather than leave it to the Sub-Committee of Diwans. 


KURUNDWAO (Senior). 

I propose that a Senatorial Institution may be established, com- 
posed of the Representatives of the States and of British India, in pro- 
portion to their population, and they should discuss and determine all 
questions of joint concern. There should be a provision in the consti- 
tution of this body to avoid the swamping of minority votes. The 
representatives of the States would certainly be in a minority. If, 
however, a provision is made that in case all minority votes are cast 
on one side as regards any prop ositidn it should not be passed, it would 
check any tendency to over-ride the wishes of this minority. Any other 


safeguard of this nature would also be welcome. The suggestion about 
this IS contained in paragraph 311 of Montford Report. I, however 
urge that the Senatorial Institutions should be composed not merely 
oi Indian Princes but of the representatives of the States. They may 
be Princes or qualified Ministers. Those who represent British India 
siloiild be representatives of both the Chambers of the Central Indian 
Legislature. I do not approve that they should be members only either 
of a Council of State or of Privy Council as mentioned in the Report. 


MULr. 

The States have a constructive scheme to put forward which will be 
submitted at the appropriate time to the Indian States Committee by 
Sir Leslie ^tt. The system of special sub-committee of Ministers of 
States and Government of India officials has failed to realise the hones 
entertained of it. 


VADIA. 


VIRPUR. 


LAKHTAR. 


The State has nothing more to, say on this subject, except that the 
present system of discussion with the Ministers of the States is, on the 
whole satisfactory, though it has failed to realise fully the hopes enter- 
tained of It, but It maintains that the result in the form of orders is not. 
In so far as this Sta,te is aware, the States have a constructive scheme 
to put forward which will be submitted at the appropriate time to the 
Committee after receiving general assent. This State, therefore re- 
serves its right to. .make what suggestions it deems fit in this matter 
after looking into such scheme. 


kotda sangani. 

fomuSted'h^iv fT* elaborate scheme 

opinion that is tantamount to 

it- I therpt^^°“ the States with British Go.vem- 

ment I am therefore inclined to a continuance of the present arrange- 


SAYLA. THANADEOLI. 

Conduct of Political Relations. 

a fa^Sahted thoughtful consideration and 

that 1 do not Income a consenting party to any action or measure 
ich might make my position worse than what it may be now and 
create the undesirable situation of British India versus the Indian 
States, and engender fresh endless igpubles and complications 


2. Wliateve-r constitution British India eventually gets, it wants peace 
and harmony. The Indian States also are for it. They need not fight 
with each other. It is not in the interest of either to do so. Each 
aspires to progress in a right direction, and if each of them minds its 
own affairs and confines its activities to its legitimate, sphere, serious 
conflict need not be apprehended. The States have stood revolutions 
in the past and maintained their independence for ages. Such was their 
position at the advent of the British Rule. The Government have 
recognised it and guaranteed their independence and integrity. The 
States are not prepared to give up this position. British India, wdth 
a democratic Government, can have no right to aim at their depriva- 
tion. The States have not the ambition or aspiration to interfere in the 
affairs of British India. This must be reciprocal. 

3. If the administration of any of the States is not found satisfactory, 
there is the Governor-General in Council who has been conducting re- 
lations with the Indian States from the advent of the British Rule, 
to give advice to the Chiefs concerned and to interfere if the circum- 
stances demand it. None but the Governor- General in Council has a 
right to make such an interference. The ruling Princes and Chiefs, like 
all Governments, owe a duty to their people. No Government and 
no system, if viewed from different stand-points, can claim to be ideal. 
Even the British Government, with all the resources of ablest men and 
thoroughly equipped departments, cannot advance such a claim. No 
Indian Ruler has advanced such a claim, and none can. All Govern- 
ments and systems have their lapses. It is the duty of the Ruler to 
remove them. 

4. The present system of discussion between the Ministers of States 
and the Government o-f India officials has failed to bring about the 
results that were expected from it and it is, therefore, said to be 
unsatisfactory. 

5. In this connection, some of the States have got a constructive 
scheme prepared by Sir Leslie Scott and it will be submitted at the 
proper time to the Indian States Committee. This scheme has been 
circulated to all the States and fully discussed at various meetings of 
the Princes and their Ministers. There is much difference of opinion 
about the feasibility of the proposed scheme and to me personally the 
scheme does not commend itself. 

6. As to the proposed scheme, I am thankful to the Chancellor and 

six Ruling Chiefs for having conveyed to me an assurance that even His 
Excellency the Yiceroy will welcome a free and frank expression of 
opinion from the Chiefs. I feel that of all the matters before me this 
is a question which demands it. I have a high regard for the opinion 
of the enlightened Rulers who take a leading part in the work of the 
Chamber, but when momentous issues are involved and the interests 
at stake are large, I feel bound to express my own independent views, 
especially as every individual Chief has a voice in the matter, and 
as a new system cannot be substituted without the consent of all the 
Chiefs concerned. ; ^ 

7. The scheme in contemplation is to create a separate executive 
States Council, the same representative of the Crown working in tHe 
dual capacity of the Governor-General for the Executive Council for 
British India and of the Yiceroy for the States Council ; the States 
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Council to consist of two English members with diplomatic experience 
ana ttie Political Secretary and three members to be selected by the 
Viceroy irom a p^iel drawn up by the Chamber of Princes; they may 
be Princes or Ministers ; the Political Department to be under the 
control of the Viceroy in the States Council — the Viceroy to exercise 
a power of arbitration in certain events ; matters of common interest 
to the States and the British India to be discussed between the two 
Councils in a Union Council presided over by the Viceroy and the 
Ccoveriior-General ; the Chamber to be given extended consultative 
powers, it having a free initiative, and the creation of a Supreme 
Goiii'i to deal with, certain matters. 

8. To this scheme I am strongly opposed on several grounds. 

I think that the creation of a separate executive Council will create an 
awkward position both for the Indian States and the highest repre- 
Crown ; and I have also reasons to apprehend that it 
mil result in fresh troubles and complioations. It may also be a fruit- 
•tui source of constant unpleasantness between British India on the one 
hand and Indian States on the other. Again we do not know what 

Bririib'^ P°” r Commission will recommend, and the 

biitish Parliament will eventually sanction, for British India The 

dutms of the Vicm-oy and those of the Governor-General will often be 
conflicting. As the Governor-General, his views may have been formed 
m connection with matters of British India. The same Officer will have 
to deal with matters of Indian States. His views may be quite honest 
but on certain occasions he will be made the target of attacks by British 
India and the Indian States. The States Council will have no ^effective 
voice as the Viceroy is to exercise the power of arbitration. If some 
of the members of the States Council are the Princes or the Chiefs or 
Ministers, they will hardly be able to devote that time, care and atten- 
tion which the work of such a Council demands. Looking to thTdiSates 
of human nature as it is, and m view of the interests of their State at 

hesitate, to differ from the views 
of their European colleagues in spite of their own conviction and be 
found unable to dislodge them from their views. Further, I am of the 
opinion that it is not m the interests of the States to give extended 
consultative powers with an initiative to the Chamber. If the scheme 

States, It would not have been found necessary to suggest many safe- 
guards and limitations. This by itself warrants a strong presumption 
^t the States would be running a great risk in accepting it. EvL if 
tW full limitations and safeguards, 

wB *^®"® limitations and safeguards 

Tf to some grievances 

ff fu ® f 1'''* the internal autonomy 

def royed, while the proposed scheme, if put into 
phPTith°^’ f"®t inevitably s.pell the end o.f autonomy which the States 
cheiish most and Goveminent are anxious to preserve. 

^ ^ ^11 the enonmoua cost 

which the scheme must necessarily entail. The States Council and the 
Supreme Court will require an adequate and efficient staff. Separate 
offices and residential quarters may he. required. Naturally the initial 
^d the aamu^ cost will he veiy heavy. Even if His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Gkivernor-Generai.. in Qotecil be bf opinion that British 
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India should bear the whole cost there is no guarantee that the Central 
Legislative Council would sanction it. The^n can rightly urge that the 
States have created these institutions and they should therefore hear 
the whole cost. The premier States having a large revenue may not 
mindi this, but the States with limited revenues cannot afford to bear 
such a heavy burden without sacrificing the best interests of their 
administration and their people. 

I)iscii>^sio7i of Matters of Joint Interest in British hidiaand the States-,. 

10. This item is closely connected with the proposed scheme of con- 
ducting political relations. It is therefore discussed here. 

11. Such matters are being discussed with the individual States by the 
existing machinery of the Government of India-. The Political Depart- 
ment makes a reference to the individual States with a view to sound- 
ing their views and if the individual States are agreeable, the policy, 
measure, or action suggested by the Government of India- is adopted by 
the State, The same system must continue. I am not prepared to- 
fO'regO' my individual voice in such matters. I am not for empowering 
any persons or a body to commit themselves to anything on behalf ot 
my .State. 

12. If the position which has been in existence for years, and which 
the British Government have always been anxious to- recognise and 
preserve, is changed, the States lose their autonomy. British India 
and the States have lived in peace and harmony under the existing; 
system for generations and if both the parties work in a spirit of con- 
ciliation and! co-operation, I do not apprehend troubles or complications' 
even if British India gets democratic Government. 

13. To make my position clear, I will give some concrete instances. 
There are numerous acts of the Government of India and those of' 
Provincial Governments in force in British India. They are in force 
because the Government think that the interests of British India demand 
them. The Insolvency Act is one of them,. It is not in force in most 
of the Kathiawar States. Government made a reference on these 
matters to the Agent to the Governor. He discussed this with the- 
Dewans and Karbharis of the States. They explained their position. 
The matter has' to be dropped. How let us suppose that we have the- 
proposed scheme. The Executive Council of British India may propose 
to our Executive Council with the approval of the Governor-General 
that ail the Jurisdictional States should adopt this Act as thousands of 
people of Indian States are residing and trading in British India. This 
is discussed in our Council. The two Englishmen and the Secretary 
endorse the views of the Council of British India. The Governor- 
General is in favour of the proposal. Even if the three other members- 
do not agree, some decision has to be reached in the Union Councir,, 
It is easy to say what decision would be reached. Even if all the 
members of our Council are opposed to the* p'roposal, the Viceroy and 
the Governor-General in Council has the power of arbitration. His- 
views as the Governor- General are formed. The result is that it is- 
decided that the States should adopt the Inso-lvency Act. Can such a 
decision be defied or ignored ? It may be asserted that in such matters 
the decision, even if reached in the- Union Council, will not be held 
binding to the individual States without taking their consent. I do 
not attach any importance to such an assertion. The Executive Council* 


ceases to be the Council, the Viceroy ceases to be the Viceroy, and the 
boveinor-General ceases to be the Govern or- General if they have to 
give advice only. ISTo Englishman, no. Indian, no Viceroy, no Governor- 
General with a sense of self-respect will ever submit to such a position, 
ine case of the Insolvency Act is given as an illustration. 

14. I have stated in my notes on the existing system and the system 
proposed that the creation of the sitiiation of British India v. the 
ndian States would lead to. endless fresh troubles and complications, 
in such matters there can be no agreement between British India on 
the one hand and the Indian States on the other. Whenever anv 

discussed and 

settled with the States concerned. Surely British India, if it wants 
peace should not aspire to thrust a policy, measure or action, which 
may be conductive to its interest but prejudicial to that of the States 

mnif charging import, export and octroi duties 

must he umfom in the whO'le of India, the Ruling Prince of Gondal 
may as well _ say that if uniformity is the aim, no such duties sLuId 
be chaiged in the whole of British India by the Government or the 
Municipalities, as no such duties exist in his State. The best course is 
interference m the affairs of each other. Besides, it is 

Brttish IndL®® hamper economic development in 

Brifash India. If such assertions are made, the Indian States are in a 

position to maintain that the policy of British India on octroi matters 
IS a handicap to the development of economic resources in their States. 

15. Thu.s in my opinion the proposed scheme. («) is a cumbrous and 
complicated machinery tending to diminish the independence and auto^ 
omy of Indian .States, which the Government have been anxious to 
preserve and which the States have cherished most ; (6) seriously affects 
them diplomatic relations with the Government; (c) takes away my 
individual voice in such matters. I am not for empowering any person 
or ^dy of persons to commit themselves to anything on behalf of my 
State, and (d) entails a, very _he.avy burden of expenditure, initial and 
annual, on th© States with limited revenues. 

this'noSr f some of my objections. It is needless to labour 

n wW T h /tfge- If the Committee think that there is force 

in what 1 submit, I feel sure that they will not recommend the scheme 
proposed by the Et. Hon. Sir Leslie Scott. 

fhl The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes have expressed 
their view in the Preliminary Memorandum that » It is sound policy to 
avoid unnecessary alterations, to utilize all that is good in the exist- 
ing sys em and to make only such change as is necessary to effect 

i propose that the Government of India 

may he requested to frame a scheme which may remove the defects in 
the .present system and also ensure to the States the same independ- 
ence and autonomy which have been enjoyed by them ever since the 
f.n States. Such a scheme may be circulated to 

all ae States for their opinion and remarks, and after a careful sifting 
01 them it may finally be introduced* , , ^ 
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MALIA. 

As to this I cannot bring myself to agree to the elaborate sdieme 
proposed. In my opinion it is not elastic enough to admit of co- 
operation by all States ; and the proposed scheme tends to break off 
our diplomatic relations with British Government. I am therefore in- 
clined to a continuance of the present arrangements. I \vould how- 
ever abide by the opinions of a majority of the Kathiawar Chiefs on the 
subject. 


THARAD. 

The States have a constructive scheme tO' put forward which will 
be submitted at the appropriate time to the Indian States Committee, 
after receiving the general assent. The special Sub^Committee of 
Dewans of States, appointed by the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes for conferring with the officers of the Government 
of India, has failed to realise the desired object. 


SONPUR. 

The recommendation of the Chamber of Princes, through its legal 
adviser, regarding the establishment of permanent Courts is not sup- 
ported by the Sonpur State. When special occasions arise, two 
barrister Judges of the High Court and a man of high situation named 
by the Euler concerned may temporarily constitute a Court or a 
Bench to decide important matters relating to the Eulers. The pro- 
posed costly arrangement recommended by the Chamber of Princes is 
undesirable for many reasons. 


PIPLODA. 

The appointment of Sub-<vomniittee of Dewans for the joint dis- 
cussion of questions with officers of the Government of India may 
serve the purpose in view, but each Chief must be kept informed 
of the result of such discussions, whether the matters relate to him or 
not, in order to keep him in touch with the affairs of joint interest 
so that he may be able to take part in the general discussions and 
may be able to give opinions when necessary. 
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DUJANA. 


the representatives of both parties 
hould stand on equal positions to discuss the matters quite freely. 


MADRAS GOVERNMENT. 


Under the above category come irrigation disputes between the 
iMadras Government and the adjoining Indian States. 

2. In a country like India it is the recognised duty of the para- 
.mount power to take steps to ensure that the water available can 
1 iiUlised, whether for irrigation or for pover for the best 
beneftt of the peop e at large. Failure to give facilities for the 
utilisation of these benefits of nature involves depriving the country 
of hundreds ot thousands of tons of food grains and also involves 
d nuding it of tree grow^th to provide fuel where the use of such 
unnecessary and uneconomical if water power were 
Qf f 1 recognised in the United States for an 

inter-btate law and m the countries which border the Danube bv 
the appointment of an iiiter-State Commission. It has been recol- 
msed by the Government of India in the encouragement given to 
such schemes for increasing the output of food grains as those which 
Crage!'^" Irrigation Colonies and the Sukkur 

tW o.r inter-state Commission was neces- 

sary under the old conditions, it is likely to be very much more 
necessary under the conditions of the future Government of this 
meEd Tf Inm^^exP^ conditions that are passing away, the Govern- 

V:.overnments in such matters as are in question, and, as the uara- 
mount power over the States, exercised a considerab e measum of 
wntrol over them also. Under the reforms, local Governments Lve 
been given a much more direct interest in their revenues and far 

on^the '^ords, there is a tendency 

independent of State to become more and more 

and jurisdiction of the paramount power 

A. “Xh“ 

stale Commission. “ ’ * of an intor- 

It. nsuLot 3 a. °rr '«“■ *» 

has Ho risht to ua, th. »,.o„ 3 ”» P™Ptiefc>i 


has Iho rinht to 7,0. Vh. . ; : MS no proprietor 

•a,, or boXnnToX. W »' P™P™t"r. 

low unless he has acquired a prior right to divert it. 
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A distinction has sometimes been drawn between what are termed 
primary rights in respect of a running stream or river, and extra- 
ordinary or secondary rights. And in this connection Lord Mac- 
naghten, in delivering the opinion of the Judicial Committee (Law 
Eeports, 10 A.C., page 336), has laid down the law as follows: — 
'' in the exercise of rights extraordinary but permissible, the limit 
of which has never been actually defined and probably is incapable 
of accurate definition, a riparian owner is under a considerable 
restriction. The use must be reasonable, the purposes for which the 
water is taken must be connected with his tenement and he is bound 
to restore the water which he takes and uses for those purposes sub- 
stantially un diminished in volume and unaltered in cliaractei*/' The 
above statement was cited in a case in which Sir Ashutosh Mukerji 
w'as one of the Judges (4 Cal., L.J., page 370), and an endeavour 
was made to show that, though the above doctrine might well be 
applied in a country like England, yet in countries with a hot and 
arid climate irrigation would be a primary use. The learned judge, 
after an exhaustive review of English, Indian and American law, 
adopted the view that, in the case of irrigation rights, a proprietor 
cannot under any circumstances divert and consume the flow of a 
stream for irrigation purposes to the exclusion of the lower pro- 
prietors whose right to the water is as good as his own. Again, in 
the case reported in 24 Calcutta, 865, it w’as held by the Privy 
Council that the legal right of lower riparian owmers is to have 
the water of the stream transmitted to them continuously without 
interruption and 'without any substantial diminution in volume, sub- 
ject only to the qualification that an upper proprietor may, for 
purposes which the Law regards as legitimate, draw from the stream 
which passes along his land so much of the water as will not 
materially a^ect its downward flow or impair its use by lower pro- 
prietors. A similar view is taken in the case reported in 3 Patna 
Law Journal, page 51, where it was laid down that, when there is 
not sufficient water for all to use freely, each riparian owner would 
be permitted only his proportionate share, determined by the number 
of such owners and the area for which the water is applied by each 
to an equally beneficial use. Similarly, in the case of manufacturing 
rights, which, under the English Law, are treated as analogous to 
irrigation rights, it was pointed out by the Privy Council in the 
case already quoted in 10 A.C., page 336, that the upper riparian 
proprietor has a right to use the water for any purpose provided he 
does not thereby interfere with the rights of other proprietors either 
above or below him. Subject to this condition, he may dam up a 
stream or divert the water for the purpose of irrigation, but he has 
no right to interrupt the regular flow of the stream if he thereby 
interferes with the lawful use of the water by other proprietors and 
inflicts upon them a sensible injury. 

6. The above rulings relate only to the ease of private rights and 
there is as yet no inter-State law in India. Where, however, one 
exists, as in America, the principles applicable are aptly illustrated 
by the following case that arose between the State of Kansas and 
the State of Colorado (reported in 185, tJ.S. Supreme Court Eeports, 
page 125 ei seq., and in 206, U.S., page 46). In this' case the dispute 
arose as to the river Arkansas, which rises in the Eo-cky Mountains^ 
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ox,? Colorado and flows through certain counties of that 

State, and thence across the line into the State of Kansas. Colorado 
constructed a great canal for diverting water from the ArW^ 
iver and using it on and and non-riparian lands, and it was 
alleged that such water would not return to or flow in the river. An 
injunction was prayed for, for restraining the State of Colorado 
rom construc-tmg, owning or operating any canal or ditch whereby 
the waters of the said river or any of its tributaries would bl 
diveited from their natural course and from constructing, owning 
opeiating or using any reservoir for the storage of the waters of the 
said river or of its tributaries, for purposes of irrigation At fir^t 
a plea demurrer was raised questioning the jurisdiction of the Court 
nenrlfT?/? Colorado was entitled as a sovereign and inde- 
by virtue of her geographical situation and material 
beneficial purposes all the waters within her 
boundaries In the language of the pleadings the gravamen of the 

StLrdi??? ? State of Colorado 

.cting directly herselt, as well as through private persons thereto 

censed, was depriving and threatening to deprive the State of Kansas 
Tn theretofore accustomed Sow 

I through its channel on the surface and through 

a subterranean course across the State of Kansas; that this wls 
threatened by the impounding and the use of the water not only at 
he river s sonjce but as it flowed after reaching the river. It was 
urther inpsted that Colorado in doing this was violating the funda- 
mental principle that one must use his own so as not to* destroy the 
egal rights of another. The demurrer was overruled and the 

z : « t 'r', 

page 46, the final judgm^ent largely turns upon the eytpnf fk 
powers of the Government of the Unfon and tr^uestn wtLr t£v 

f°«“ierated powers, but on the point unde? 

passages .— We must consider the effect of what has been done unof 
the conditions in the respective States, and so adiuqf- +>>« ^ / 

upon the basis of equality of rights as to secure, as^ far as poSe^ 
to Colorado the benefits of irrigation without depriving Kansaf of 
the like beneficial effects of the flowing stream ” TJ.f i T f to 
applbd tor the pprpee. 6noUy deZS™' the ZhS efej! 

fudgmZT" Tr'5S.i''rf ‘"I” *“1 portion" of the 

to inetitute proceedings wLZet iZSaU IpS""tba,t” 4”rou 

Colorado, Its incorporations or citizens, the substantial interests of 
Kansas are being injured to the extent of destroying the eoSa hi 

the mind of the Eis-bt^ W to have been present to 

arrivl^at L 1 ^ Honourable the Secretary of State when he 
lUp “ f. setting aside the award of the Arbitrator in 

the Cauvery dispute with Mysore (see Annexure). in 

loter-State law on the lines aboye indicated will be ineffective 

-.th.nt an sg.n.g fc p„„e j 
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of the adjoined States are, to enquire and determine whether those 
rights have been infringed and to assess damages if necessary. 

7. The disputes with the Mysore Durbar and the Hyderabad State 
described in the synopsis annexed, adequately demonstrate the necessity 
for an inter»State iaw^ and for an Agency to administer it. 


ANNEXUBD. 

The principal Indian States whose interests clash with those of the 
British subjects in the presidency of Madras in irrigation matters are 
Mysore and Hyderabad. A map of India will show that Mysore is 
surrounded on three sides by the Madras Presidency. All the rivers 
that rise in or flow through the State supply vast areas in the British 
territory, the chief of them being the Tungahhadra with its afiluenfcs, 
the Tunga, the Bhadra and the Hagari, the northern Fenner with its 
affluents the Chitravathi, the Jayamangali and the Papaghni, the Palar, 
the southern Penner and Cauvery with its tributaries, the Hemavathi, 
the Lakshmanathirtha, the Kabbini, the Suvarnavathi, the Shimsha 
and the Arkavathi. The Tungahhadra and the Kistna form the boundary 
line between the Madras Presidency and Hyderabad. Across the former 
a number of low dams called anicuts divert water for irrigation both 
in the Hyderabad State in the north and in the British territory in the 
south. 


A. — Mysore, 

1. The Cauvery and its tributaries , — Irrigation under this river to 
the extent of 1,100,000 acres has been going on in the Madras Presidency 
from time immemorial under works originally constructed by Indian 
Bajahs which have been improved from time to time by British 
engineers, though they may not be quite perfect from the point of view 
of securing the best possible duty from the water. Fears of injury 
to this irrigation have led to disputes for over a century, and these 
came to a head about the year 1890, when it was found necessary to 
protest against the construction of three large new reseiwoirs in Mysore 
territory which had been projected as a result of the work of engineers 
employed during the British administration of Mysore, whose plans 
had been approved by the Government of India without reference to 
the Government of Madras. A conference was held between Sir K. 
Seshadri Ayyar, representing Mysore, and Sir Henry Stokes, representing 
the Government of Madras with a view to arriving at an agreement. 
The conclusion was that there was no prospect of agreement in regard 
to any part of the subject, and both sides moved the Government of 
India to frame regulations determining the conditions under which 
extensions of irrigation works should be permitted in the territory of 
Mysore. The Government of India, however, w^ere unwilling to under- 
take this responsibility and intimated that they would prefer that the 
matter should be settled by some understanding between Madras and 
Mysore. To understand the compromise that was ultimately patched 
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up, it is necessary to understand the claims of the parties. These were 
stated in a note prepared by Sir Henry Stokes of the discussions at the 
Oonierence of 1890. “The Diwan stated his position as follows- — 
Mysore has a natural right to the full use of all the water in its territory 
but such natural right is limited by the rights to supply which have 
been acquired by prescription on behalf of works in Madras. In 
exercising its natural right, Mysore may do anything which does not 
injuriously affect the enjoyment of its acquired rights by Madras or 
materially diminish the supply to Madras works. The Madras rights 
extend only to the supply which has been actually turned to account 
for irrigation. All the rivers flowing from Mysore into Madras pour an 
unused surplus into the sea. Mysore may intercept and take measures 
to utili.se such surplus, and in view to its interest in it and to preventino- 
the growth or en argement of the Madras prescriptive rights may as 
wel claim to be informed of and object to new iorks construS L 
Madras for uti ising the river flow, as Madras may, in regard to what 
IS being done in Mysom. Mr. Stokes said that he was not concerned 
description of nature and origin of the rights of Mysore 
and Madras^^ given by the Diwan ; but he demurred to the word 
materially as qualifying diminution of supply to Madras works 

StL M^""" I f f ’“rl* He refused to admit 

that the Madras right to the flow in the rivers was limited to the 

amount actually turned to account for irrigation, and contended that 
Madras is entitled by prescription to the whole flow allowed to pass the 
frontier, at which point Mysore loses all right or interest in^U All 
considerations of this sort were, however, abstract, and it was impossible 
to base practical rules upon them, or to adjust rights with such nicety ” 
In other words, Madras claimed the rights of a lower riparian proprietor 
as indicated in the statement of the law already referred to while 
Mysore asked for was an exact inversion of that Lw itnoril tL^^ 
that the river Cauvery as well as its tributary, thl KlbS, bath rS 
territory and that the Cauvery runs in Mysore territory for 
less than quarter of its length, the Mysore Government claimL a 
natural right to the whole of the waters of the rivers withirtoei? 
temtory and wished to impose on the British Government as a lower 
riparian proprietor the obligation of an upper riparian proprietor S 
q iiing rights by prescription. This being the position of the parties 
aa agreement was eventually arrived at of wh ch the orininri arnf/ 
ran as follows The Madras Government shS be boS t 
refuse such consent except for the protection of prescriptive right 

o 'such S'aL^tJ ^ extent Ld natare 

such light and the mode of exercising it so as to control or limit 

the natural right of the Mysore State being in every case determLenn 
accordance with the Hw on the subject of prescriptive righTto TiJe 
of water and in acoordanee with what is fair and reasonable under all 
the eirc^stances of each individual case.” On this drafrbrit 

Slight 

not reSfsfdlhnt fh ^«f®rred to a lawyer and it was 

a?e unmeaning in expressions which 

are unmeaning m ^he context. This is illustrated in the following 
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extracts froin the award of Sir Henry Griffin on the only occasion when 
an attempt has been made to interpret the agreement: — 

It thus appears that, (assuming of course, ordinary municipal 
law to be applicable), before the agreement, Madras would have 
had a natural right to the flow of the Oauvery without interruption 
and without material alterations in quantity, while the right of 
Mysore, except as regards rights already acquired in matters of 
irrigation, was hedged in with the proviso that no material injury 
should be caused to Madras. Mysore could only acquire right in 
excess of such natural right, either by grant or by acquisition as a 
right of easement. Madras had no necessity to acquire rights by 
prescription inasmuch as the right enjoyed by Madras was a 
natural right. The effect of the agreement of 1892 was to place 
upon Madras the burden of acquisition by prescription of rights 
which, but for the agreement, and assuming the parties to be 
governed by ordinary rules of law, would have been their natural 
right. Therein lies the difficulty of applying to the parties the law 
as laid down in statutes, text-books and Law Eeports. The law 
and legal decisions on the question of the acquisition by prescription 
of rights by easement to irrigation deal with the acquisition of such 
rights by upper riparian owners as against lower. I have not been 
referred to any decisions on all fours with the present case where 
the lower riparian owner is called on to prove the acquisition of 
prescriptive rights against the upper riparian owners. 

In fact, the use of that one word prescriptive has been the cause 
of the whole of the subsequent trouble. The Mysore Government have 
contended ever since 1892 that by allowing the use of this word in the 
agreement, Madras abdicated the rights of a lower riparian proprietor 
and undertook the liabilities of an upper riparian proprietor. It is 
quite clear from contemporary documents, of which one has been quoted 
above, that this was not in the least what Sir Henry Stokes intended. 
ISTot only had he no right to make such a concession of the rights of the 
Presidency ; it was against giving such a concession that he had through- 
out been contending. He was actually contemplating the construction 
of further storage works for Madras and expecting to receive the same 
quantity of water as was then passing the frontier to which, he con- 
tended, Madras was entitled by prescription.^^ In other words he 
used the words prescriptive rights where a lawyer would have 
stipulated for “ customary or natural rights.^’ Nor does it appear that 
the Mysore authorities had at that time their present interpretation of 
the word in mind. They took strenuous objection to the elimination of 
the words in accordance with the law on the subject of prescriptive 
rights to water. It is quite clear from the passage quoted from the 
award that there is no such law applicable to the case in question. Sir 
Henry Stokes was evidently likewise of opinion that some municipal 
law did apply since he noted in making the concession : We shall have 
plenty of scope for controversy as to what the law is.’’ 

Subsequent events have shown that he was a true prophet. Though 
the agreement has been in force for over thirty years there has been 
only one attempt made to interpret it, and though it is nearly fifteen 
years since the matter was referred to arbitration, the, interpretation 
has not yet emerged from the domain of controversy. The facts of 
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up, ifc IS necessary to understand the claims of the parties. These were 
stated in a note prepared by Sir Henry Stokes of the discussions at the 
Conterenoe of 1890. “The Diwan stated his position as follows- — 
Mysore has a natural right to the full use of all the water in its territory 
but such natural right is limited by the rights to supply which have 
been acquired by prescription on behalf of works in Madras ‘in 
exercising its natural right, Mysore may do anything which does not 
injuriously affect the enjoyment of its acquired rights by Madras or 
materially dimmish the supply to Madras works. "The Madras rights 
extend only to the supply which has been actually turned to account 
foi irrigation. All the rivers flowing from Mysore into Madras pour an 
unusea surplus into the sea. Mysore may intercept and take measures 
to utilise such surplus, and in view to its interest in it and to preventing 
the growth or enlargement of the Madras prescriptive rights mav as 
well claim to be informed of and object to new ivorks constructed in 
Madias for uti ising the river flow, as Madras may, in regard to what 
s being done in Mysore. Mr. Stokes said that he was not concerned 
to dispute the description of nature and origin of the rights of Mysore 
and Madras given by the Diwan; but he demurred to the word 
ma,terially as qualifying diminution of supply to Madras works 
n? diminution is permissible. He refused to admit 

Madras right to the flow in the rivers was limited to the 
amount actually turned to account for irrigation, and contended that 
Madras is entitled by prescription to the whole flow allowed to pass the 
frontier, at which point Mysore loses all right or interest in^T All 
considerations of this sort were, however, abstract, and it was impossible 
to base practical rules upon them, or to adjust rights with such nicety ” 
In other words, Madras claimed the rights of a lower riparian proprietor 
M indicated in the statement of the law already referred to, ihile what 
Mysore asked for was an exact inversion of that law. Ignorino- the fact 
that the river Oauvery as well as its tributary, the Kabbini bntl, ' 

tha*^ territory and that the Oauvery runs in Mysore te’rritory for 
less than quarter of its length, the Mysore OovpT-nmAnf 
..W right to the whole ol 4e w.teje S “.1^ 

territory and -wished to impose on the British Government as a lower 
npanan proprietor the obligation of an upper riparian proprietor S 
acquiring nghts by prescription. This being the position of the parties 
an agreement was eventually arrived at of which the origiLfdS 
ran as follows The Madras Government shall be boJnd not to 
refuse such consent except for the protection of preseriptive right 

of'suS ShraL“the'''*“f ^ f ®^'®tenee, extent and natL 
accordance with the law on the subject of prescriptive right to use 

larlr^h TnLS tS' *" ’ 

fol owtd ceded tfe negotiations that 

Crtunatelv i m exchange for the omission of the former. 
Dntortunately the agreement was not referred to a lawyer and it was 

not reahsed that the clause in question used technical expressions which 
are unmeaning in the contoxt.; ., This is illustrated,^ 
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extracts froin the award of Sir Henry GrijBTm on the only occasion when 
an attempt has been made to interpret the agreement: — 

It thus appears that, (assuming of course, ordinary municipal 
law to be applicable), before the agreement, Madras would have 
had a natural right to the flow of the Cauvery without interruption 
and without material alterations in quantity, while the right of 
Mysore, except as regards rights already acquired in matters of 
irrigation, was hedged in with the proviso that no material injury 
should be caused to Madras. Mysore could only acquire right in 
excess of such natural right, either by grant or by acquisition as a 
right of easement. Madras had no necessity to acquire rights by 
prescription inasmuch as the right enjoyed by Madras was a 
natural right. The effect of the agreement of 1892 was to place 
upon Madras the burden of acquisition by prescription of rights 
which, but for the agreement, and assuming the parties to he 
governed by ordinary rules of law, would have been their natural 
right. Therein lies the difficulty of applying to the parties the law 
as laid down in statutes, text-hooks and Law Eeports. The law 
and legal decisions on the question of the acquisition by prescription 
of rights by easement to irrigation deal with the acquisition of such 
rights by upper riparian owners as against lower. I have not been 
referred to any decisions on all fours with the present case where 
the lower riparian owner is called on to prove the acquisition of 
prescriptive rights against the upper riparian owners.’’ 


In fact, the use of that one word prescriptive ” has been the cause 
of the whole of the subsequent trouble. The Mysore Government have 
contended ever since 1892 that by allowing the use of this word in the 
agreement, Madras abdicated the rights of a lower riparian proprietor 
and undertook the liabilities of an upper riparian proprietor. It is 
quite clear from contemporary documents, of which one has been quoted 
above, that this was not in the least what Sir Henry Stokes intended. 
Not only had he no right to m.ake such a concession of the rights of the 
Presidency ; it was against giving such a concession that he had through- 
out been contending. He was actually contemplating the construction 
of further storage works for Madras and expecting to receive the same 
quantity of water as was then passing the frontier to which, he con- 
tended, Madras was entitled by prescription.” In other words he 
used the words prescriptive rights ” where a lawyer would have 
stipulated for customary or natural rights.” Nor does it appear that 
the Mysore authorities had at that time their present interpretation of 
the word in mind. They took strenuous objection to the elimination of 
the words in accordance with the law on the subject of prescriptive 
rights to water.” It is quite clear from the passage quoted from the 
award that there is no such law applicable to the case in question. Sir 
Henry Stokes was evidently likewise of opinion that some municipal 
law did apply since he noted in making the concession : We shall have 
plenty of scope for controversy as to what the law is,” 

Subsequent events have shown that he was a true prophet. Though 
the agreement has been in force for over thirty years there has been 
only one attempt made to interpret it, and though it is nearly fifteen 
years since the matter was referred to arbitration, the interpretation 
has not yet emerged from the domain of controversy. The facts of 
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the Caiivery dispute are well known. The Mysore Govermnent applied 
under the agreement of 1892 for the assent of the Government of Madras 
to the erection of a dam across the Caiivery at Kannambadi calculated 
to take 37,000 M. Oft. of water, primarily for power purposes. The 
Madras Government claimed that before they could consent to this 
they must be given a guarantee that a sufficient quantity of water would 
be passed down the river to feed the channels in the Tanjore District. 
The only method of giving such a guarantee under present conditions 
is to guarantee that water should be passed over the Cauvery dam at 
the upper anicut up to certain gauges. Madras claimed a gauge of 
7 feet. Mysore declared 6 to be sufficient. The Arbitrator gave 6^ feet. 
Both sides appealed. The Government of India declined to intervene, 
but on the second appeal to the Secretary of State, the latter authority 
set aside the award on the ground that the quantity of water was in- 
sufficient in certain circumstances for the needs of Madras and found 
that as a fact Madras had used seven feet normally and had on many 
occasions obtained the benefit of 7|- feet. He gave to Mysore the option 
of three courses : (1) To submit a representation against the cancellation 
of the ratification of the award, or failing that either, (2) to come to 
a friendly agreement with Madras, or (3) to ask for a fresh arbitration 
by a new tribunal. 

Of the three choices offered to them, Mysore selected the second 
and further negotiations resulted in an agreement concluded in 1924 
which left a number of questions for subsequent settlement. Negotia- 
tions have been going on in regard to some of them for the last four 
years and none of them have been settled. It has become necessary- to 
resort to another arbitration. It is however perhaps not going too 
far to say that Mysore have throughout the negotiations refused to dis- 
cuss anything but the one issue of the Kannambadi dam and rest their 
case on the position of peculiar advantage which they believe themselves 
to have acquired by the agreement of 1892, and the conviction of the 
Madras officers who have been concerned in the negotiations is that 
on this basis and indeed on any basis derived from the agreement 
negotiations can only end in one result, viz., a staiemate. 

2. The Bhadra Case . — The Bhadra river, an affluent of the Tungab- 
hadra, flows entirely through Mysore. Although they contend that 
according to the strict letter of the agreement of 1892 they have the 
right to construct an anicut across the river, still the correspondence 
leading to the agreement conveying certain implied and explicit under- 
takings by the Mysore Durbar have been relied on for the position 
taken up by Madras that the construction of a new anicut like the 
Bhadra anicut must be deemed to be outside the scope of the 1892 
agreement and subject to fresh negotiations. This aspect of the 
negotiations which led to the agreement, put forward by Madras on 
the advice of their Advocate-General, has been repudiated by Mysore. 
The Government of India have been asked to take up the case. 

3. The Falar Case . — The Palar is a river taking its origin in Mysore, 
flows part of its course in that territory, and supplies by means of an 
anicut in the British territory a chain of tanks known as the Palar 
Anicut System. In the twenty years 1885-1905 the anicut surplussed 
229* times while in the twenty years 1905-1925 it surpiused only 64 times. 
The rainfall statistics disclosed no marked variations in the two periods. 
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It was therefore inferred that Mysore might have, contrary to the 
terms of the 1892' agreeiiient, extended irrigation in the Palar upper 
basin by raising F.T.Ls. of tanks fed by the Palar and by construction 
of new aniciits across the river. Madras merely asked for irrigation 
statistics comparing the pre~1892 and present day irrigation. Mysore 
refused to .supply them. The Government of , India have been addressed 
to take up the case., . 

4. There have been other cases though minor in which there was a 
suspicion that Mysore were enriching their irrigation to the detriment 
of British interest in the basins of other rivers, contrary to the terms 
of the 1892 agreement. A recent instance is the Jayamangali (an affluent 
of the northern Penner) in which the Madras Government conveyed 
to the Kesident the hope that the Agreement of 1892 had not been 
infringed. 

5. There is an irrigation tank in the inam villa, ge of Manimasandiram 
in Anaikal taluk of Mysore State. Some of the wet lands under the 
Eriammai tank of the British village of Haginayakanhalli, JTosur taluk 
Bellary district, lie on the foreshore of the Mammasandirani tank. The 
ayacutdars of the Eriammai tank complained that the Inamdar of 
Mammasandiram was raising the hund of his tank and the crest level 
of its escape and that his action prejiidically affected some of the wet 
lands under the Eriammai tank. The Besident in Mysore has been 
asked to move the Mysore Durbar to direct the Inamdar to lower the 
weir of the tank, reduce the height of certain objectionable bunds and 
stone slabs. The Besident has not yet communicated the views of the 
Durbar. 


II. — Hyderabad. 

1. Storages on the Tungahhadra and the Kistna . — Every scheme of 
storage, so far estimated for, across these rivers involved the sub- 
mersion of between 54 and 100 sq. miles of Hyderabad territory and our 
negotiations with them reached a deadlock in 1926, as they wanted the 
cession with sovereign rights of an extent of land in British territory 
yielding an equal revenue. This was impossible and if the proposed 
'Timmalapuram, reservoir (which would avoid the submersion of Hydera- 
bad territory) is found to be not feasible, it will be necessary for the 
Government of India to interfere in the interests of the well-being 
of the millions of British subjects in the ceded districts in juxtaposition 
with the comparatively minor matter of the submersion of a few square 
miles of Hyderabad territory, 

2. The Collector of Bellary reported that a complaint was received 
from the ryots of Adoni taluk alleging that the lyots of H.E.H. the 
l^izam’s dominions erected temporary dams across the Tungahhadra 
river and diverted the water to their Bichaie channel thereby causing 
heavy loss to the ayacutdars under the Bainpiir channel. The Honourable 
the Besident was addressed on 5th September, 192'7. The reply of 
H.E.H. the Mzam’s Government has not yet been received. 

3. The proprietor of the Munegala estate in the Kistna district com- 
plained to the Madras Government that poihions of tw’-o villages in his 
estate were submerged by the overflow of water from two tanks in 
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the Betiiavoie estate-' of the Nizam’s dominions. To settle this dispute 
the' E.E. Kistiia, Centrar Division' was asked to 'represent this Govern- 
aiieiit and to submit a joint report in consultation with the Hyderabad 
representative. .The Joint - .enquiry lias not yet been made. ' The E.E. 
reported that he had not received any reply from the Hyderabad 
I'cprcsepdative in spite of three letters sent to him. The Honourable 
the liesideut has been requested to move H.E.H. t.lie Nizam’s Goverin 
inent to instruct their representative to send a reply to the coimnimica- 
tions receivee! by him in order that the joint enquiry might be made at 
an early date. ' 

4. Complaints were received that, H.E.H. the Nizam’s subjects were 
interfering with Madras irrigation works on the Tungabhadra river, 
that they damaged' the • British Eamasa-garam a-niciit, Hospet taluk, 
Bellary district, ' thereby -cutting off wa-ter from, about 2,500 acres 'of 
wet lands, and that they 'were armed a.nd were headed by the Ta-hsildar 
and accompanied by the Hyderabad police. The Honourable the 
Eesident at Hyderabad was' addressed in June, 192*7. It was suggested 
that a conference of the engineering experts of both Governments 
should be held and a joint report forwarded. The final reply from the 
Eesident has not vet been received. 
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GENERAL FINANCIAL RELATIONS. 

12. Have the States any suggestions to make with regard to the 
general financial arrangements existing between them and British India? 
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BARODA. 

Baroda-’s coijtributioB to the cost of defence is exceedingly heavy in 
eoniparisoii with, that of any' other. State or Province in India, This 
contribution consists of ■ 

(а) the territories ceded for the subsidiary forces, 

(б) the expenditure incurred on the contingent force from 1817, 
which in 1881 was commuted into an annual payment of Es. 3| 
lakhs, 

(c) the expenditure incurred on Baroda’s military forces which 
amounts to over Es.20 lakhs a year on an average. 

, (a) The subsidiary forces: — ■ 

Under articles 3, 4, 5, 12 and 15 of the Definitive Treaiy of 1805 
and article 1, 2, 3 and 8 of the Supplemental Treaty entered into in 
1817, the British Government agreed to furnish to the BaL’oda State 
and station within its territories a periTianent siihsi diary force of 
four battalions of Indian infantry, each 1,000 strong, and two 
regiments of Indian cavalry, each 500 strong, together with one 
company of European artillery, with their due proportion of gun- 
lascars and with the necessary ordnance, war-like stores arid ammu- 
nition. For the regular payment of the expenses of these troops, 
districts which then yielded a net revenue of Es. 24,31,069 wert) 
ceded in perpetuity to the British Government. The sul»sidiary 
force was meant not only for the protection of the State but for 
the protection of adjoining British districts as well and for 
operations against any Po^ver in India with whom war might 
break out. Under article 15 of the treaty of 1805 it was agreed 
that if disturbances should at any time break out in the Honourable 
Company’s territories or districts bordering on. those of the Baroda 
State, the Baroda Government should consent to the employment 
of such a portion of the subsidiary force as might be requisite io 
quell the same. By article 12 of the same treaty, it was agreed 
that should war break out between the British and Baroda Govern- 
ments on one hand and any of the Powers it^ India on the other, 
the subsidiary force, with the exception of a reserve of the strength 
necessary for the ^‘security of Guzerat ” at the capital of the 
State, should be immediately put in motion for the purpose of 
o])posing the enemy. This provision was repeated in the 8th 
article of the treaty of 1817 under which it was further agreed that 
the whole of the military resources of the State should be at the 
disposal of the British Government in times of emergency, and that 
Baroda’s claim to benefit by a partition of territory acquired in 
foreign wars should be taken into consideration. 

Territories were ceded for the payment of the expenses of the 
subsidiary force. In 1808, when the revenues of these ceded districts 
fell short of the stipulated amount, Baroda was called upon to 
make good the deficit by cession of further lands and assignment of 
the tribute due to it from Bhavaagar. In 1S12, a proposal was 
put forward by the Bombay Government to restore to the Baroda 
Government, in consideration of a payment of upwards of a crore 
of rupees, the territories ceded for the subsidy, and to farm to them 
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febe districts acquired under the Treaty of Bassein, the engage- 
ments regarding the subsidiary force remaining otherwise intact.^’ 
The area of the ceded tracts is about 4,100 square miles and the 
population nearly 14 ■ millions. They ccm'prise practically the 
whole of the district of Kaira and the whole of the district of 
Ahmedahad with the exception of Dhandhuka and Gogo— some of 
the most fertile tracts of Guzerat The Baroda Government have 
no accurate information about the net revenue of these districts 
at the present day, but from the Gazetteers and other published 
reports it is clear that this is much in excess of what it was in 1817. 

(6) The contingent force : — 

Under the Treaty of 1817 a further contribution to the defence 
of India was made by Baroda. Baroda agreed to furnish a contin- 
gent of 3,000‘ horse to act wdth the subsidiary force when it took 
the field. In 1881 this obligation was commuted into a pecuniary 
payment of Es. 3| lakhs a year. 

(c) The expenditure on military forces maintained by Baroda: — 
This amounts to Es. 20 lakhs a year on the average. 

It is submitted that the aggregate of the burdens imposed on Baroda,, 
considering its area, population and other factors, is excessive. In 
the year 1830, the distinctive character of the subsidiary force dis- 
apjpeared and the force was merged in the northern division of the 
Bombay army. In the result, a force on which the British Government 
could count only on occasions of emergency has now’' become an integral 
part of its permanent military organisations for service at all times 
just like the ordinary forces of British India. Only one battalion 
is maintained in the BaroEa Cantonment. The ceded territories now' 
yield a much larger revenue, and as pointed out above, a proposal w^as 
once made by the Bombay Government for retroceding the territories 
for a lump sum payment. 

It may be added that the principle enunciated by the Government 
of India, that where the expenditure of a State on military forces plus 
the tribute exceeds 15 per cent, of the gross revenue, the claim of the 
State to a lightening of the burdens should be considered, ignores 
the States that have ceded territories for the maintenance of subsidiary 
forces. This discrimination does not seem to be justifiable. 

The Baroda Government strongly urge that there is no reason for 
continuing an arrangement under which such a disproportionately large 
burden is placed on Baroda and w^hich has lost its justification in 
modern conditions. The whole question of the cost of defence should be 
examined de novo ; a standard contribution should be fixed w^hich 
w'ould be based on uniform principles applicable to all States: and 
the inequality in the case of Baroda rectified by retrocession of territory 
and in such other manner as may be found feasible and equitable. 
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MYSORE. 

The Mysore Subsidy, 

Compared with British; Indian Provinces, the States occupy a dis- 
tiuctly unfavourahle position in respect of their ooritributiori towards 
comiiion defence. The State of . Mysore, for instance, contributes on 
much the same basis as does any. British Indian. Province to the 
Central llevenues, but it does not receive the same ^benefits in return. 
It is true that Mysore contributes ■ less in the matter of income-tax than 
do the Provinces. , On the other hand, she .pays a: heavy' .subsidy and 
maintains troops for Imperial defence— dbligations from which the 
Indian Provinces, are free.' . 

The necessity for limiting the contributions of Indian States towards 
the cost of common defence has been recognised by the Goveniiiient of 
India, who, it is believed, have the matter under the ir consiMeratlon. 
In determining what the. States!, share of .eO'minon defence should be, 
however, it seems best to follow the example of the Provinces as closely 
as the differe.rices in their respective conditions, permit and to abolish 
all direct contributions in the shape of tributes and subsidies. 

In the case of Mysore, this would mean that the .subsidy which she is 
now paying should be abolished. The Mysore subsidy consisted 
originally of two parts. The first of these was a sum of Es. lakhs 
fixed under the Subsidiary Treaty of 1799 in consideration of troops 
maintained by the British Government for the defence and security 
of His Highnesses dominions. To this was added an indefinite liability 
to contribute to the defence of the territories of both contracting 
parties, v/hich was commuted, first, into the maintenance of a body of 
horse, and later into the payment of an additional sum of Rs. lOj lakhs. 

A payment for protection was reasonable in the conditions obtaining 
in the turbulent days following the capture of Seringapatam, but is 
now out of place. This Government is grateful to His Excellency the 
Viceroy for the reduction which was recently announced in the subsidy, 
blit they feel that it should fbe totally done away with. The cost of 
defence, in their opinion, should he contributed on an equitable and 
uniform basis by both .the States .and British India. The manner in 
which this can best be done appears to be, firstly, by laying down 
certain principles defining the financial relations, to be arrived at 
between the Government of India and the States, and secondly, by 
making a settlement with each State or a group of States in turn. 
This would not only remove what is now a historical anomaly, but 
would also be in consonance with the idea of a Federal Government 
under which each member of the Federation would deal and be dealt 
with on an equitable basis. 

(b) rse of Aduiifiistrative Jurisdiction for Fiscal Purposes, 

The Government of India h^ye., qn„ many occasions disclaimed the 
intention of using jurisdiction secured for administrative purposes to 
enhance their revenue at the expense o£ the State which has ceded the 
jurisdiction. The following are instances of cases in which, as it 
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appendix C. 

Letter No. 10523 - 148 - 1925 , dated I7th October, 1927, from the Secretary 
to the Resident in Mysore tO' the Law Secretary to the Mysore 
Government. 

Subject Levy of Income-tax on the peofits of the Beoad Gaughuot 
OF the Madeas and Southben Maheatta Railway within Mysoee 

TbEiR ITOEiY 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. Pol. 555--I.T.13-2o-i, dated 
the 21st December, 1926, and to convey the views of the Government of 

India on the subject. v j.- 

2. The Government of Mysore have ceded full jurisdiction ,the 

railway lands in question. They retain no fiscal rights in legaid to 
the lands concerned. The conditions, the Government add, 

are precisely the same in the numerous other ® 

pass through State territory, and the Government ot . m ^ 

doubt that the recovery of Mysore income-tax from these lands ^ 
entirely illegal. They have, it is true, made certain concessions to the 
Government of Mysore in the matter of sandalwood and liquor 
as pointed out in your letter: hut these conoessions, it is explained, 
have been granted, not as a matter of right, but as a. ma .ei o g • 

3. The Government of India have acquired 
the lands in question and it is, the Government 

to decide on the extent to which legislation should 

The argument contained in paragraph 4 of ® „ vMaod Kv 

that, because a certain ‘'suggestion” (that the 

the Government of India over railway lands may ^ 

minimum necessary for railway purposes) has been made, that sugges- 
tion constitutes a “ policy which it is proposed to pursue, , 
ernment of India remark, hardly be accepted, y “ of the letter 

of Mysore income-tax relates to a period prior o 

containing the suggestion concerned. ^ from 

4. The Government of India point out moreover, th/’ ^ f 
the question of jurisdiction over the territory 

the Railway Company, since they ® 

taxable under the Indian Income-tax Act (XI ot 
6. In the circumstances explained, the g. ^ 

that, as already requested, arrangements , tiix hundred 

ment of the sum of Rs. 24,693 (Rupees twenty-four thousand SIX h 

and ninety-three only). 


INDORE. 

an equitable adjustment be made in these m 
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TRAVANGORE. 

- Tke Government , of Travanoore have no suggestions to offer in regard 
to the general .financial arrangement's between this State and British 
India apart from what has been stated on hnaiicial issues in the 
answers to the, questions already recorded. 


COCHIN. 

The Durbar has no special remarks to offer on this excepting to 
point out that in order to carry out the financial rearrangement conse- 
quent on the adoption of the preceding contentions, a comniitee will 
have to be instituted to study the inter-relation of Indian administrative 
units with special advertence to the conditions and circumstances of 
each State and make a proper re-allocation of the financial arrange- 
ments between British India and the several States. 

Subsidy, 

In 1791 the subsidy payaJble by Cochin vras fixed at Es. 1,W,000. Later 
on, on account of an internal rebellion and the necessity of the imme- 
diate presence of an armed force, the subsidy was enhanced by 
Rs. 1 , 76 , 037 . Thus the subsidy aggregated to Es. 2 , 76 , 037 . In the year 
1819 the subsidy was reduced to Rs. 2 , 00 , 000 . Later on, the reason for 
levying the subsidy disappeared, because during the years that elapsed 
between 1819 and 1900 all the armed forces were withdrawn or dis- 
banded, and in 1900 , when the Maharaja dbjected to the withdrawal of 
the last contingent of the British armed force, he was asked to organise 
OR bis owui account a small force of military police for the purposes 
of the State. This course has been adopted and the result is that the 
extra tribute levied a century ago on account of, and to maintain, this 
armed force has lost its raison- d^etre. There can therefore be no possible 
objection to reverting to the status quo ante (i.e,, the payment of a lakh 
of rupees). Even with regard to the subsidy of oue lakh of rupees, the 
following considerations have to he borne in mind which are applicable 
not only to this but to all other subsidies payable by Indian States. 
If the Indian States become part of a federal government, then such 
government would be charged with the duty of maintaining internal 
peace, and preventing external aggression throughout the whole of the 
federated territories. It may he that new arrangements and a re- 
allocation of the finances on the basis of those arrangements m’ay have 
to be made for the purpose of these duties, and a general financial 
rearrangement would, in any case, be necessary with reference to the 
various considerations adduced above. If such a financial re-adjustment 
takes place, there is no longer any reason for maintaining a subsidy as 
such, in as much as the subsidy was demanded and paid practically 
as a recompense for, or as the cost of, the maintenance of a special force 
for the protection of the State In particular and India in general. 
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JODHPUR. 

The .States suggest a general adjustment 6i fmancial '.arraiigem 
between themselves and British India, .as it is felt that in a variety 
of ■ ways revenue tbelonging tO' the States is actually seized by British 
India. The whole subject "will be dealt with in the general scheme which 
will be put before the Indian States Committee. 


BANSWARA. 

I am suggesting to the Standing Committee of the Chamber of ' Princes; 
that they .may kindly include Banswara^s case.. 


JAiSALMlR. 

As regards general financial relations, the Durbar do not desire, at 
present, to add anything to the suggestions they have made with 
respect to fiscal relations in reply to question 5 (a), (6), (c), (trf). 


PARTABGARH. 

A gene z'al adjustment of the financial arrangements ibetween the 
States and British India iis desirable as it is generally supposed that 
in several ways revenue belonging to the States is enjoyed by British 
India. 


GOOCH BEHAR. 

The Regency Council have at present no suggestions to make with 
regard to general financial arrangements existing between the State and 
British India. 


JHALAWAR. 

On the subject of financial ar ran gements between British India and 
the State of Jhalawar, the Durbar's views are the same as those of 
the ChaiBiber of Princes, which, it is understood, will be submiited to 
the Indian States Committee-in'' due-- course.'- . . ' - 


JUNAGADH. 

",:T.he :inai:icial ■:.existiiig - between Junagadh and ' British 

India is: directly , a collection of the' Zortalbi, a tribute .due to Jimagadh 
from mO'St 'Of the States of Kathiawai% and the retention by the Para- 
mount /Power of 25 per cent. 'therefrom as the cost of collection^ ; and 
the pa-yment by Junagadh of tributes to the British Government as well 
as to the Gaekwar. There is very little payment in respect of com- 
modities supplied or services rendered by either party to the other. 

Apart from any such direct give-and-take of services which involve 
payment of fixed or other amounts, any influence which the financial 
administration!, of the Government of India has on the finances of the 
.State is indirect.. Such, indirect influence can. arise in several ways. 
In the matter of custom's this has been . already indicated. It can arise 
ill respect of prices, realised by commodities which are exported from 
the State, and of the general purchasing power of the people of the 
State on account of fluctuations in the price as the result of the manage- 
ment of the currency and exchange by the British Government. These 
influences are noticed here not necessarily as being antagonistic but 
merely in order to enumerate the headings. Similarly the rate of 
wages is also influenced by economic factors which do not respect his- 
torical boundaries. The eflect in respect of mint and currency has 
been dealt with in answer to question No. 7. 

A reference is necessary to the question of income-tax levied in 
British India. This tax is collected from the subjects of the Junagadh 
State who do trade in British India. It is even sought to he collected 
from the agents of such subjects on profits made in British India. 
Income-tax is also taken on Government Loans heid by the subjects of 
Junagadh State, as well as on loans held by the State. The levy of 
income-tax on Government paper held by His Highness seems to be 
open to question from the constitutional and every other standpoint. 
The amounts paid out by Junagadh State are, however, small and the 
Durbar do not desire to raise any question of compensation. Should 
the Butler Committee, after investigating the problem, make any 
recommendations, they would request that the benefit of such recom- 
mendations should be given to them. 

The effect on Junagadh of administration of Excise in British India 
is dealt with separately in answer to question No. 14 hereunder. 


TRIPURA. ■ ■ BARWANi. 

The States suggest a general adjustment of financial arrangements 
between themselves and British India, as it is felt that in a variety of 
ways revenue belonging to the States is actually enjoyed by British 
India. In how many ways this occurs will be made plain at a later 
date. If the proposals above referred to be put forward on behalf of 
the Princes generally, the whole subject will be dealt with. 
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.CAMBAY. 

This question of general application the 'State would prefer to be 
Goiisiclered in the light o,f general representations that are going to be 
made by the moT-e important States. 


' PUDUKKOTTAi. 

We have noth ing special to say on the question of General Financial 
Relations, between the State and the British Governmeiit, and the only 
siiggestioii that ' we wish to make' is that ' in any 'general adjustment 
that Will be made all revenues that a-re equitably due to the State may 
be given to it. The' expenditure of the administration is increasing 
day after day and the revenue of the State is not susceptible of a 
corresponding increase. ■While we' have adopted the model of adminis- 
tration in British I.ndia we' have not now all. the resources for income 
available for the British Indian Government, and an equitable, distri- 
but ion of some of the general sources; of revenue such as customs, &c., 
will free many an Indian State from .financial embarrassment. 


SAMTHAR. 

The State concurs with the views .and the case submitted by the 
Standi.ng, Committee .of,. the P.rinces..-'" 


. BANSDA...- 

(1) Loans raised by States having full powers should be recognised 
as authorised securities by the Imperial Bank of India, provided such 
loans are raised after obtaining the app royal of the Paramount Power 
as -at present. 

(2) In ease the proposal' made above w-ere not accepted on the 
ground that there is ■ not .sufficient ■ guarantee behind the raising of 
loans for development purposes, '. the. Government, of India should make, 
it a principle to advance loans; on a. reasonably low rate of interest so 
that the scheme to be undertaken', in. .States for development purposes 
may not die of inanition., ' 


DANTA.. . 

I have nothing to add to what may be represented! by the other 
States. . , ■ 
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..MAIHAe, : 

The state ; wants,, to put .-.■on record, that there are many ■ financial 
matters the advantage ^ of which, though belonging to the State, goes 
to the Imperial Eevenue. The whole matter will be dealt with by the 
Standing Committee and ■ represented to the, Indian States Committee 
,in due form. 


RAJKOT. 

See reply under Question , 11, ‘‘ Discussion of matters of Joint interest 
to British India and the Sta.tes/^ 


SANGLI. 

The Saugli State will send its reply later. 


SAWANTWADI. 

. The Sawaiitwadi Durbar, along with the other States, vrould suggest 
a. general adjustment of financial arrangements between the States and 
British India, as it is felt that in a variety of ways revenue belonging 
■to States is^ actually enjoyed by British India. A good way of. 
securing the necessar-y adjustments would be to follow the procedure 
outlined in the preceding paragraph (vide reply to question 11). In 
this connection reference is also invited to the procedure outlined in 
paragraph 7 above. (Note on financial and economic matters after 
reply to question 5.) 


WANKANER. 

The States suggest a general adjustment of financial arrangements 
between themselves and British India, as it is felt that in a variety 
of w’^ays revenue belonging to the States is actually enjoyed by British 
India. In how many ways this occurs will be made plain at a later 
date when the general principle is accepted and a scheme for adjusting 
such relations comes into being. 


■ AKALKOT. 

The State suggests a .^general . adjustment of the financial arrange- 
,pients betwe.en.it and, ^ British .as it is fqupd, that in a. variety 

of ways revenue belonging to the Sitate is actually enjoyed by British 

India,. .A. ' .r'",-". '■ A.C' . c.,-;. 
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bhor: 

It is necessary to have a 'general adjustment of financial agreements 
between the States and British' India in a variety of ' ways.' Ho%v this 
occurs will be explained in detail on' behalf of the Standing. Committee. 


PHALTAN. 

The question is rather too vague, and it is not therefore possible to 
answer it accurately and thoroughly at this stage. However, it is 
believed that this question has been answered indirectly in the replies 
to other questions. The restrictions on States in raising public loans, 
the Post and Telegraph services, Postal Savings Bank, Mints' and 
Currency, Customs, Administration of Salt, Excise and Opium, &c., 
are ail matters w'^hich adversely aifect the economic interests of States 
in lesser or greater degrees. These and such other matters must be 
readjusted to produce an economic equilibrium bet'ween the States and 
British India. 


Mi RAJ (Senior). 

The inhuence of the financial policy of the British Government is 
bound to be felt both directly and indirectly by the States as well as 
by British India as hitherto. That policy would itself be influenced 
from time to time by the world conditions of currency, credit, public 
debt and prices affected by supply and demand of the nations with 
which it has dealings. That being so the States, including my State, 
which depend solely on land revenue, cannot independently control 
these influences for protection of State interests. These influences are 
irresistible under the modern changing coiiditions. binder the cir- 
cumstances explained in the earlier part of this section the State must 
depend entirely on the Paramount Powrer for protection of its interests 
and for expert advice and guidance in such matters. That is a 
problem extremely difficult to solve satisfactorily even for the British 
Government, which is also concerned with the interests of the State. 
The influence of capitalism in the commercial world, including Great 
Britain, is too powerful at present, both for British India as well as 
for the States. And the British Government alone can find means to 
modify it. But so long as the Paramount Power allows itself to be 
carried off along the strong current of this force, regardless of its 
consequences, the entire majority of the agricultural and industrial 
population of India is helpless. The day must come, however, when 
even the Paramount Power must feel the necessity of reconsidering 
the position, with its past, present and future. It is not easy to see 
what even your Honourable Committee can suggest to help it. It has 
to remember not only the present position but also the new situation 
that will be created when the 'Government of India leaves the British 
hands. The question of settling the relations, financial and econopiiq, 
as between Great Britain, British India and the States, has to be con* 
sidered. It would be remembered that the settlement should be such 
that the new Gk)vernment would be bound by it. Hitherto the British 
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Gove rnment bad the sole management' and power. . The attitude of the 
Indian Leaders now is to oppose the present , policy. They would also 
oppose . the- recognition ' of ' the distinct , and . separate financial ' 'a,nd 
econoirdc interests of the States., That opposition .has; to be disarmed,' 
and the three distinct interests and their relations fully settled and 
recognised with common consent. The la.wful interests of the States, 
must be made plain to the new Government of India, The Imperial 
interests cannot be denied. The Indian States’ interests are purely 
a business proposition, based on ' pure reasons, fairness and justice. 
These are rightful claims; they, cannot be, denied. . 


■ Ml RAJ (Junior) . 

, T,his State suggests a general adjustment of financial .arrangements 
between itself and British India, as it is felt that, in a, variety of Avays, 
revenue belonging to the State is actually e.rijoyed by British India. , 


JAMKHANDL: RAMDURG. 

This question is too vague, and we have not been able to understand 
its full implication. We are not, therefore, in a position to give any 
reply until the meaning of this question is made more clear. 


KU'RUNDm^AO, (Senior). 

This question being vague, I am not in a position to give a reply 
unless the meaning is made clear. 


■ ■ MULi. 

The ansrver to this question remains in abeyance until we hear 
further from the central organization. 


' ■..:VA.D.!, A...:. VIRPUR., . L A K«TA R. y 

This State has no special suggestion to make with regard to the 
general financial arrangements existing between the Indian States and 
British India, but suggests that a general adjustment of financial 
arrangements between the States and British India may be made such 
as will guarantee the States the revenue belonging to them, which is 
found to be actually enjoyed by British India, as a result of the 
investigation of the question by the Committee. 
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KOTDA SANGANI. 

As to Item XII, I have no particular remarks to ofer and would 
here again accept ' the opinions of a majority of non-maritime States of 
Kathiawar on this matter. 


SAYLA. THANADEOLI. 

This is too vague and indefinite, and therefore this State is not in a 
position to offer any observations. 


MALIA. 

My State has been treated as a Maritime State, and I therefore 
submit that in any proposals that the Indian States Committee might 
formulate or in any financial arrangement relating to customs, ports, 
&:c., that the Committee might enter into or propose with Maritime 
States, I may be allowed to participate in the benefit and privileges 
extended to those States. 


THARAD. 

This State would suggest that a general adjustment of the financial 
arrangements of the States with the Government of India should be 
made, as it is found that in a variety of ways revenue pertaining to 
the States in one form or the other is actually being enjoyed by 
British India. The ways in which this occurs wdll be made plain later. 
In the proposals above referred to*- the whole subject wilh be dealt 
'w'ith. 


PIPLODA. 

The general financial arrangements existing between the States and 
British India appear suitable. ■ 


RAMPUR. ' 
DHRANGADHRA. 
MORVi. 
RADHANPUR. 


SACHIN. 

WADHWAN. 

SAVANUR. 

DUJANA. 


These States indicated that they had no suggestions to make with 
regard to the general financial arrangements existing between them 
and British India. ■ 


* See reply under “ Discussion of Matters of joint interest to Britisli India and the States.'* 
(674-83) Wt.Pi360-“75O 50 11/28 P. «t. ' 
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13- Do the States desire to bring forward any questions in connection, 
with opium ? 
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: : HYDERABAD. 

The relations of Hyderaba-d with ■ the ■■ Government of India in respect 
of opium are governed by - tlia Opium. ' Agreement of 1S83 (Aitcbison's 
Treaties, 4t.h edition,, p. 131).' ' Legisiation has reeentl} been brought up 
to date by the enactment of the- '‘f Hyderabad ' Opium and Intoxicaiing 
Drugs Act,;’'’ jSTo,. I¥ of 1334 Fasli. Increased interest is now being taken 
til rough out the world at the instance of the League of Nations in the 
subject of opium administration, and His Exalted Highness’ Govern- 
ment has co-operated by the supply of statistics and in other ways. 
It desires here merely to ■ point out that Hyderabad, as eoiitciuplate-d 
by the Agreement, draws its supply from Malwa. and that if (as is 
understood to be the case) it . is . contemplated that the supply of 
in India slioiild be coniined to issues ■ from the factory of the 
Government of India at Ghazipur, the financial interests of Hydera})ad 
may be adversely affected. A rough calculation shows that the dilTeronec 
in price between the present supply and opium from Ghazinur might 
result in a loss to the Dominions of as much as Hs. 2i lakhs annually. 


SARODA. 

In the interest of the British opium revenue, the State was asked 
to establish, at a considerable sacrifice of I’evenue, the Bengal system 
of opium monopoly in its limits. AYhile the export of opium to China 
was in existence, chests exported from Baroda territory were, however, 
subjected to the British pass duty. During the period from BH)7 to 1912, 
when the export was being gradually decreased, Baroda was not given 
an ecjiiitable pro rata share of the export trade. After the stoppage 
of the opium trade with China, Baroda is not given any shai'c in the 
existing ti'ade to the non-China markets, and Baroda’s right to supply 
its tributary areas with Baroda grown opium, is not recognised. It 
is urged that the State’s claim to an equitable share in the existing 
export t3*ade of India in opium should be recognised aiid the State 
should be allowed to supply Baroda grown opiuni to the States and 
estates tributary to it. 


MYSORE. 

So loi.ig as the Goveriiment of India continue to derive a revenue fixuii 
the export of opium, while prohibiting the cultivation of the poppy in 
tile States, the fact should ])e taken into account in the general financial 
settlement. As regards the opium consumed in the States, the present 
arrangements are satisfactory, provided the Government of India 
agree to supply opium to the States exactly at cost jjriee. But the 
States ought certainly to have an opportunity - of expressing their 
opinion before the}' are asked to undeiTake any more restrictions sought 
to be imposed by the League of Nations. 
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INDORE. 

,As, lias b^en explained in para. 5 (a) (13), the opium policy 
of the British Government has paid no attention to the rights and 
interests of ' the State. It is, moreover, suggested now by British 
Authorities that poppy- cultivation in India should be confined to parts 
of British territory, and that the Indian >States should obtain their 
supplies of opium for domestic consumption from British Indian factories 
alone. The State has protested against any such measure being intro- 
duced, and has explained how unfair it would be. 

Paea. 5 (a) 13.— The British Government entered into an agreement 
with China for the gradual reduction, and ultimate stoppage, of export 
of opium to that country. This measure vitally affected the interests 
of Indian States ; but the British Government did not consult their 
wishes, much less obtain their concurrence. 


TRAVANCORE. 

The Government of Travancore do not desire to bring forward any 
general questions in connection with opium and excise. Minor questions 
when they arise will be taken up for settlement in the ordinary course. 


JODHPUR. 

The Jodhpur State does not produce any opium, but it views with 
apprehension the policy of the Government of India concentrating the 
production in British India, which will probably have the effect of raising 
the price. It also disapproves of the system under which it is proposed 
to compel them to obtain their supplies of opium for domestic con- 
sumption from the British Indian factory only. 


BANSWARA. 

Banswara is an opium producing State, and its soil is well suited 
for poppy cultivation. The average out-turn is reported to be 12| seers 
per acre. In some parts poppy grows even without irrigation. 

The Durbar have officially prohibited opium smoking and have passed 
and adopted an Opium, Act on the basis of the League- of Rations^ 
Draft suggested in 1921-22, and control production and consumption of 
opium through the State Agency. AH private trade in opium has been 
stopped, and no exports and imports are now allowed on private 
account, while the cultivation of poppy is permitted under licences only ; 
and no private individual can now stock opium. The limit of private 
possession has been fixed at 5 Tolas only. The Durbar also possess 
no large stocks. 


The Government of India have lately pledged themselves to the foilow- 
inginternationalundertakmgs:'—'- 

,(l) that India is- pledged .to the ultimate suppression (d opium 
s,mokin,g ; ■, 

■ (2) that the G-oveniment. of India' are bound to effect the limitation 

and control of export of opium, so that none may reacli other 
countries without the consent of their respective Goveriinients ; 

(3) that the smuggling of opium to the far East is to be prevented : 
and 

(4) that effective measures are to be taken to prevent illicit traffic 
.in raw opium. . 

So far as Bans'wara is concerned, ail these undertakings have already 
been carried out. 

At the time when China trade of opium was stopped, in Me war and 
some other States in Eajputana and Central India, there were large 
stocks of opium in private possession. And the Government of India 
drew upon them for their supplies. But about ten years ago, the 
Government of India settled with Gwalior, Indore and certain other 
States in Central India for fresh production of opium for their supplies. 
The result was that the accumulated stocks referred to* above could 
not be exhausted and continued. 

In 1926, His Excellency the Viceroy convened a Meeting of the 
representatives of the various States at Simla to consider this position, 
and suggested that the policy of the Government of India would be to 
involve the ultimate discontinuance of poppy cultivation in the States, 
and the supply of opium for their consumption in accordance with their 
requirements by the Government of India at cost price. The State® 
would thus be placed in exactly the same position so far as their 
supplies of opium are concerned as the provinces of British India. 

The question of stoppage of poppy cultivation without causing loss 
to the cultivators was recently considered by the Committee appointed 
by the Government of India last year. 

The Durbar do not find any other crop suitable to replace poppy culti- 
vation in the Banswara State. They are also unable to see the advantage 
of the policy suggested by the Government of India, when their own soil 
and circumstances are more favourable for poppy cultivation to meet 
their own demand for internal consumption. As the soil of Malwa is 
more suitable for poppy cultivation and as the British Government and 
the Indian States have unity of interests, the Durbar would rather 
suggest that the British Government had rather manage to get its 
supplies from Malwa than produce it in British India under more un- 
favourable and costly circumstances. Even in the- interests of the inter- 
national undertakings of the British Government, the Durbar consider 
it better that the State continued the cultivation of poppy for its own 
consumption, which will involve no import and export operations. 

A State like Banswara, which is small and situated far inland would 
feel great inconvenience in stopping its people from supplying the stuff 
of a superior quality they produce quite easily and to their advantage, 
and getting the same of a rather inferior quality from a distant place 
like Ghazipur. 


Tile policy of the /Oovernment; of India. .Ib; regard to opium does; not 
aim (except in regard to. , 'smoking) at proliibition, but it 'aims , at 
enforcing moderation. 

The opium trade', in India ■ is now'' practicaliy a monopoly, of 'the 
British Grovernment and in view , of the unity of its interests and of the. 
States’, it is not und'erstood why it suggests that cultivation of poppy 
be stopped in, the more , suitable soil, of the States but coiitiiiued, in 
an inferior soil in British Indi^r. ," 

The policy, the Durbar understand, is apparently advocated to stop 
smuggling of opium from. States into British India. In the Durbar’s 
opinion this object can be more easily achieved in ' ano'ther way. 
Smuggling is resorted to by the people owing to differences in prices 
in' various localities. If the States . and the British Government a-gree 
that opiiuii is'. sold throughout ' India 'at ' a iiniforni price • evolved by 
common 'CO'iisent to suit all places, irrespective of the principle of 
.maximum, revenue from minimum consumption,” no smuggling, can be 
ventured. By this way the element of smuggling will be avoided and 
no botheration of centralising manufacture and production at one place 
and distributing it over such vast . distanees in this country, entailing' 
111111 ecessarv expense of big supervising a^geiicy and heavy transport 
charges will have to be borne, while there will be no occasion for 
overt or secret dissatisfaction of the people that is lurking in the 
sugo'ested policy and arraucfements. 


JAiSALfifR. 

The Durbar generally endorse the policy of maximum revenue from 
minimum consumption, but adoption of any sudden drastic measures is 
not desirable. Opium is not cultivated at present in Jaisaimir but the 
Durbar reseive their right to opium production. 


PARTABGABH. ■ 

Formerly the merchants used to buy the poppy juice from the cultiva- 
tors and manufacture it into opium. The merchants used to despatch the 
stock to the sea-port town when a high price was obtainable there and 
withheld it when the demand w^as slack. Much speculation in opium 
deals used to go on among the traders in the State. The exclusion 
of opium from China brought about the ruin of the trader. His 
capital and business were lost. 

Since 1917 the Government of India purchase price is regulated from 
time to time with direct reference to the price paid to the cultivators 
in the United Provinces. If the threatened policy of Government in 
connection with the discontinuance of poppy cultivation or its export 
to non-China markets be brought about the heaviest loser will be the 
cultivator who would be impoverished and lose his credit. The total 



loss 'to tlie , cultivators and the :^State would be Es. 2,82,60i) per annunij 
as under , 


Loss to , tile' State . ... 
Loss to the cultivatO'r& 
Loss to the Jagirdars 


Es. 

1,06,1)46 

1,15,600 

60,354 


Total , ■ ...Es. 2,82,600 


The popular view is that the legitimate trade in opium should .b©. 
throwm open and facility afforded for carrying it on without objection. 
The manufacture and export* of morphine may- .also ' be allowed. 


RAMPUR. 

See reply under Salt.^^ 


COOCH BEHAR. 

The Regency Coimcii do not desire at present to bring forward any 
questions in connection with opium and excise. 


DHRANGADHRA. 

WANKANER. 

WADHWAN. 

MULL 


KOTDA SANGANL 
SAYLA. 
THA,.NADEOLL 
MALiA. 


The States claim the right of cultivating opium within their States 
to which they are justly entitled. They also demand that the pass fees, 
which were in their origin a transit duty, should fully enure to the 
benefit of the States which consume the opium. If this be not possible, 
the States claim that status quo ante may be restored by ailowdD(g them 
to purchase their requirements of opium, from Malwa and other States 
without payment of any transit duties. 


JHALAWAR. 

The Jhalawar State claims its inherent right to cultivate opium which, 
along with the opium of the other States of Malwa, has been enjoying an 
age-long reputation of being among the best varieties of the drug in 
India, for which the consumers willingly pay a higher price than for 
the p.roduce of other provinces. If this State is to be deprived of the 
revenue which it thus derives from its opium, it should be sufficiently 
compensated. 
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JUNAGADH. 

The ‘Arrangements between the British' Government .and the Junagadh 
State in the matter of opium are governed by the Agreement dated 
4th July, IS^^O (see Appendix LVI) and are quite satisfactory. 

APPENDIX LVI. 

Shri Durbar proclaims to all the people that Captain Barnewell, the 
Political Agent in Kathiawar, has sent us a notification, which is 
published for your information. 

The ' Political Agent" will ' address a Parwana to me ' about the 
Saokar'A opium passing through my territory, which will contain 
the quality and quantity of the opium, and whether it is contained 
in baskets, leather-pots, boxes or carts, as also the place where it will 
be ■ stored. 

A register containing the names, &:c., of the persons who bring 
opium to my town and villages dependent to it and sell it, and of the 
purchasers, should be kept. On enquiry by Government, should 
anyone fail to produce a regular register, or if anyone conceal the 
reap amount sold, a duty, at the rate of one rupee per each ser short, 
will be charged and recovered from the dealer. 

The duty of the opium covered by a pass will not be much. This 
arrangement has been made by Government with a view to prevent 
opium being exported at any of the seaports. 

Should any opium be brought on carts, camels, bullocks, vessels or 
by any other conveyance without a pass, the opium, with the con- 
veyance, will be confiscated in payment of the fine. A third part of it 
will be paid to the person who causes it to be seized, or who points 
out the smuggler with certainty, and the remaining two parts will be 
paid to the Talukdar or Zamindar of the place w'here it was seized, 
and if it be seized within my Taluka, the same will be given to me. 

Should any person keep or cause to be kept concealed any opium 
which has been smuggled as above, the opium will be seized for the 
ofience and an amount double its value will be recovered from him as 
fine. ..A third part of the whole will be paid to the informer and the 
remaining two parts to the Talukdar or Zamindar in whose limits it 
may be seized. If it be discovered within, my territory, the same will 
bo paid to me. 

.Samvat 1876, 2nd Jesht, Wad 9th (4th July, 1820). 

(Translation of a Notification sent by Captain Barnewell, Political 
Agent in Kathiawar, to the Chiefs of the Province of Kathiawar, for 
publication within their respective Territories and accepted by the 
Junagadh State.) 


TRIPURA. 

. The opium policy of the Government of India in the past has paid 
no attention to the interests of the States. Apart from past injustice, 
the States at present object to the concentration of the opium pro- 
duction in British India, and to the system under which it is proposed 
to compel them to obtain their supplies of opium for domestic con- 
sumption from the British Indian factory alone. On the basis of 
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'Cultivated ami at tiie date of ..the 'last '.Opium' CoBiiiiissi on, the pro- 
ducing States elaiiri to . be. allotted'- ■.definite zones of supply. They 
further claim the right to export opium to non-China markets under 
Geneva Con veil tiori Eiiles':': so- also- -to manufacture . and export 
morphine. 


BARWANl. 

Barwani State has not been producing opium, for the last few years. 
At present it is' a consuming State only. It is disadvantageous to the 
State to obtain its supplies . for domestic. 'consumption from a British 
Indian Factory alone when .opium- producing Sta.-fces’ areas are «o 
'near it. 


CAMBAY. 

The opium agieements of 1881 and 1897 would rec|uire revision in the 
light of .such changes as may be made in the a-rraiigemeiits wi'lh other 
States as regards the cultivation of poppy and nianiif act lire of opiumj 
■or the purchase of opium required for consumption i,D. the State in the 
■•open market. 


MORVr. 

A short history of the subject may be given to appreciate the 
situation. 

Previous to the connection of the British with Ka-thiaivarj which 
'Comme.nced.- in. 1807, .and for 15 years afterwards, there were no 
.Testrictions -on the manufacture and free import and export of opium- 
in and out of Kathiawar. In 1822, ho-w^ever, export of opium from 
Kathiaw^ar was prohibited, but at the same time Government pledged 
themselves to .'supply ' opium at' cost price, free from any duty. This 
continued for 60 years. Of course, during the interval, representa- 
tions ivere made to allow the States to grow their own poppy. In 
1878, however, a duty of Es.- 650' per chest ivas imposed, which was 
increased from time to time, out of which one third wuis refunded 
to the States and two-thirds was retained. Eelying upon treaty 
obligations and on the guaranteed internal independence of the States, 
they protested against the imposition of duty and also against the 
ban imposed on the cultivation of poppy in their own territory. But, 
although Government undertook to do nothing derogatory to the 
States, . they , did ■ -not -grant their request. It is thus obvious that the 
opium ..policy 'of Government has paid,, little attention to the interests 
of the States and that their cherished rights are denied. It is earnestly 
urged that the whole question should be reconsidered and revised so 
as to leave the internal rights of the States intact, and'* that, in the 
meantime, the .whole amount of the -pass^fee should be paid to the 
'States. 
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PUDUKKOTTAi. 

,'A.t present we are' purchasing the opium required for consumption 
witiain the State from the British Governmentj and the inequitaBle 
system of requiring us to pay the duty on the drug imposed' by the 
Indian Government has so far continued. We are separately: pro- 
testing against this to the Government of India and the Durbar would 
urge the justice of this claim to the supply, duty free, of the opium 
required for the consumption of their people. 


RADHANPUR. 

In their opium policy the Government of India have in the past 
paid no attention to the interests , of the State. Apart from such past 
injustice the State at present objects to concentration of opium pro- 
duction in British India and to the system under which it is proposed 
to compel the State to obtain its supplies of opium for domestic con- 
sumption from the Britsh India factory alone. The State therefore 
wants that it should be at liberty to purchase opium from the British 
India factory or from a Native State as it finds suitable, and to sell 
it at its own price. 


SAMTHAR. 

The State concurs with the views and the case submitted by the 
Standing Committee of the Princes. 


BANSDA. 

So long as opium continues to be consumed by the people, the duty 
levied thereon in British India should not, so far as the consumers 
are Indian States^ subjects, foe appropriated to Imperial Revenue. 
The refund of duty charged is only one-fifth with regard to opium 
imported in this State. As the refund is not the same in all the 
States, it is urged that uniform principle should be adopted as regards 
States that did not originally cultivate it. The Government of India 
should not make a profit oh the quantity consumed in States, nor 
should the Government of India stop its total consumption without 
the consent of the States. 


DANTA. 

I have nothing to add to what may be represented by the other 
States. 
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MAIHAB. 

The State may purchase ' opium iu ■ specified place only on. the light 
of its evidence before the Opium Committee recently, provided no 
hardship falls' on it. 


RAJKOT. 

.Question IS marked on the list .is about -opium. .Opium, for some 
reason .not understood by ' us, , is, like salt, considered an Imperial com- 
modity, , Go.vernment having monopolised ' .the-' . whole ■ trade to itself 
and only allowing a few chosen : States to grow^ it 'and'sell the product 
to the 'Government at a . nominated ; price. Economic corsiderations 
' give us ample scope to deprecate the monopolising; system, of the Govern- 
m.ent.' Native States^ subjects , are.'- deprived of their right to grow' 
poppy.. in their fields and the parochial- system., of the. Government 
-compels those Native. States^ subjects to yield a quota of , their revenue 
when they have to buy opium at a much higher price than they other- 
wise , 'would .Have to. What -Imperialism -is attached to opium I do not 
understand.' The States, I suggest, should - be. given their legitimate 
rights to grow any commodity they like w'hicli is of great utility 
to their subjects. If the Government have- ulterior motives of having 
an indirect control over every commodity that grows in this country 
and is exported, to be again imported .as manufactured article for public 
advantage, I am sure the Government with the .available statistics 
can suggest in the assemblies the requisition demanded ; and I 
have no doubt that if vsuch a course is adopted, full co-operation wdlJ 
be given when all conperators know for what reasons these requisitions 
are asked for. Opium case could similarly be treated and if the 
Government w-ili expound their principle and explain why opium is 
marked out as a sacred item of Imperialism, every chamber of the 
States would gladly eo-operate if the arguments are alluring enough. 

I have failed to understand why commodities like salt and opium 
are considered to be Imperial items, for w'e believe that in case the 
Government wishes to earn a revenue from these articles, organisation 
suitable to all the parties may be concocted and perhaps such an 
action would give impetus and facilities to all the parties of the 
■general situation. 


SACHIN. 

The present opium arrangement is about to be modified by Govern- 
ment and I am not in a position to be able to give any further views 
on the matter at present except to state that in case the opium con- 
sumption an the State is stopped by Government the State should be 
compensated in proportion to its past figures of revenue. 


'SA'NGLi. 

In the year 1881 the British Government deemed it desirable to 
conclude arrangements for the complete prohibition of the cultivation 
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of poppy and niaaufacture'. of ■■opium' m the State. It was a year of 
Joint' Administration in the '' State. . ■■In'Vreturii for the making of this 
agreement and as a condition. '.of; its' terms being kept to, the British 
Governnieiit ag;reed to remit' to the State one-fifth of the pass-fee 
ruling at the time of ' purchase' on. all ■ opium purchased' by the- State 
from the Government depot and sold in the State, In the absence 
of; : this ' .agreement it would have been open ' to the State to make 
arrangments for either itself producing opium, or purchasing it from 
another State, at less than the cost ' price charged by Government, 
consistently with providing .all safeguards necessary for the protection 
of the, British Indian revenue, . not to speak of the trade which would 
have been open to it to carry on in the drug. In that case it would 
have been possible for it to save four-fifths of the pass-fee levied upon 
it, by Govermiieiit, on -the. opium purchased by it and sold in .its 
territory from 1881 onwards, apart from the profit which would have 
been open to it to derive from its trade. 

It appears from the abstract of evidence of the Honourable Mr. W. 
Lee Warner, C.S.L, published in the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Royal Commission on Opium from 29th January to 22nd 
February, 1894 {vide Volume IV, Appendix XXIII, pages 495-97), that 
'' interference of this particular form in Bombay was “ based 
avowedly on the vital requirements of Indian Finances.’’ Under the 
Mughal Empire an opium monopoly was asserted. As the Mughal 
power declined, their rights also fell into abeyance. In 1773, Warren 
Hastings assumed the monopoly in the Company’s possessions in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The contract system was abandoned in 
favour of the direct agency system at the close of the last century. 
The fall of the Peshwa and the break-up of the Maratha Confederacy 
extended British ascendancy to Rajputana, Central India and Bombay 
by the year 1817 A.D. The increased knowledge of the country, which 
the British Government possessed, showed that the Bengal monopoly 
could not be maintained without the co-operation of the Western and 
Central India States. After some attempts to prevent export of opium 
from that side of India by buying up the produce of a restricted 
cultivation, the British Government settled down in 1829 to the 
principle which has in the main been followed since then. Briefly 
the scheme was this. Central India and Rajputana were allowed to 
grow what they pleased, but their opium was not to leave the States 
save under passes granted at a special rate of duty to cover the transit 
to the ports whence it was shipped.” It is clear from this that before 
the British supremacy was extended to Rajputana, Central India 
and Bomibay, by the year 1817, the opium grown in Central India and 
Rajputana could reach the Sangli State without any restriction and 
duties of the kind now in force. The British Government had 
promised the State that its condition would be better than under the 
Peshwa and that it would suffer no injury in any respect. It is for 
Government to see whether the restrictions on importation of opium 
into the Sangli State under the Opium Agreement have not injuriously 
affected the interests of the State. 

As observed by such a high authority on Indian States as Sir W. Lee 
Warner, Bombay States in their turn paid the penalty due to 
geographical conditions. If they too Had been allowed to grow opium, 
Jt would have been impossible to pBotect the revenue, since their ready 
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access to the sea would have defied proper supervision. If, then, 
B-ajputana and Central India were to he allowed to produce ' opium, 
and if the Bengal monopoly and British finance were to be protected, 
the Bombay ' States must '’submit' to. difierential ', treatment . . . \ 
Baroda got the benefit of the' possible ■exemption from the prohibition 
to the growth which was in force in the/ case of the other States. ;We 
have evidence of the ' view's of ^Government in 182,0. . ./. , 'I quote 
this to support my argument that the rights of the Native States to 
make a revenue out of opium ■ ’were.' recognised in 1820, subject to 'the 
co.iiditioiis that their system did not injure British finanee, and in 
ce.rtaii.i cases that ■ special 'British ■ rights acquired from the ' Beslwa 
were safeguarded.' The State of. Baroda got the benefit of its' ;pos.itio.n 
in 1820, , and it has retained its _ advantages in the engagement, of ,.l <818. 

, , . The rest of the Bombay States fared wmrse, because in their ' 

cases the paramount fiscal interests of the British Government and 
their special rights over opium could not be otherwise safeguarded.^* 
There could not be a more frank admission on the part of Govern- 
ment as to how the opium revenue of States, including Sangli, was 
sacrificed on the altar of the fiscal interests of British India. 

Under its agreement this State cannot cultivate the poppy or manu- 
facture opium, and it adopts the British system of passes, of pur- 
chases from a British depot, and of retail sale. Even under the 
present system certain Bombay States have been allowed to make 
purchases from Malwa and to obtain their supply entirely free of 
duty or at least at a reduced rate of duty, namely, two-thirds of the 
duty, and certain Bombay States have been compensated for the loss 
of transit duties. But the Sangli State has to pay four-fifths of the 
British pass-fee and cannot purchase its supply of opium either from 
Mahva or from another State. It has to be pointed out, too, that 
the cost price of opium consumed in Sangli is nearly three times 
that of 'vvhat it would have to pay if it were at liberty to obtain 
its supplies from certain States. It is believed that the cost in some 
of the States to that in British Indians as B,s. 7 or, at the most, 
Hs. 11 to lis. 26 per seer. The State cannot participate in the opium 
trade and its profits, whatever they are. 

It will thus be seen that if the Sangli State is not to be allowed 
to suffer any injury in consideration of the conditions prevailing 
at the introduction of the British supremacy after 1817, no pass fee 
should be imposed on it, and it /should be held to be entitled to pur- 
chase the opium required by it at the lowest rates of cost price 
wherever available, and given a share of the profits of the Indian 
monopoly of the trade if there are any. 


SAWANTWADI. 

The poppy is not cultivated or grown in the State, and thus there 
is no production of opium. Moreover, the local consumption of the 
drug is extremely small. Hence, The Sawantwadi Durbar would 
refrain from expressing an opinion until the necessity therefor should 
■arise. ■ 


AKALKOT. 


The cultivation of poppy and the manufacture of opium are pro- 
hibited in the State, and an agreement' has been entered into rela'ting 
to the sale and consumption of opium in the State territory. The 
State desires that, in view of the large profits realised by the Govern- 
ment of India by the raising of the price of purchase of opium, the 
State should get a fair share of the profits now realised by the 
Government of India, and that in fairness to the State the execution 
of the agreement referred to should not come in the way of a satisfac- 
tory adjustment. 


■ BHOR. • 

The Bhor State has. bound itself by an agreement with the British 
Government, whereby manufacture of opium and the cultivatio«n of 
poppy are prohibited in the State, as well as the State has to intro- 
duce opium laws and rules which are in force in British territory, 
and the opium required to be obtained from, Government Depdt at 
Poona at the cost price, plus duty of Es. 5 per lb. The State in return 
has been given the advantage of the remission of one-tenth of the duty, 
viz. : — As. S per lb. at the financial adjustment of accounts {vide 
Aitchison’s Treaties, Vol. VII, Edition III, Agreement No. LVII 
of 1880, page 149). The British Government thus derives a profit 
of Rs. 4-8-0 per lb. on account of duty. In consideration of the con- 
sent given by the State to purchase its opium requirements from 
Government, it is suggested that the profit derived from the duty 
should be given up by Government and paid to the State. There is 
another point which recently cropped up. The cost price of opium 
is first provisionally settled by Government, and if the actuai cost 
price is ultimately found to be less, refund in the amount of price 
is given to the State. Such refunds w^ere unto now sanctioned by 
the Government of India from the same date in the case of Indian States 
and Local Governments. Recently the Political Agent has informed 
the State that a later date %vill he applicable for reduced rate in the 
case of the Indian States than in the case of Local Governments. 
This is inequitable and a protest has been made about this by the 
Durbar. It is requested that such a distinction should not exist and 
should be removed as soon as possible. 


PHALTAN. 

This State does wish, to do so. Government do not seem to have paid 
much attention to the interests of the States in framing their opium 
policy. , This State has undertaken not to cultivate poppy. But the 
practical compulsion to the States to buy their supplies of opium from 
Government depdt alone has been causing much loss to them and their 
subjects. Government get very large profits amounting to several 
thousands per chest. Therefore, it is earnestly requested that the 
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Government of India will be pleased, either to allow the purchase of 
opium by this State from other sources and remove or considerably 
reduce the duty, or make this State a sharer in their large profits, to 
which this State believes itself to be rightfully entitled. 


Mi RAJ (Senior). 

There is now neither the po-ppy cultivation nor the manufacture of 
opium in my State. The old cultivation of poppy and manufacture 
of opium have been suppressed by an Agreement of Convention {vide 
Aitchison’s Treaties, Volume VII). Its import and sale are managed 
by Government under the Convention. The rules of Convention have 
been accepted by the State. Opium is sold to the State at cost price 
from the Government depot. It is sold in the State with a certain 
margin for it. That is the present arrangement; that may continue. 

Any regulations that the League o-f Nations and the British Govern- 
ment in their joint deliberations may decide on would be accepted by 
my State for the good of the world. There will be no difficulty on 
the subject. 


MIRAJ (Junior). 

The opium policy of the Government of India in the past has paid 
no great attention to the interests of the States. All that can, at 
present, be said on behalf of this State is that Government should not 
charge more than the cost price which they have to pay. All facilities 
granted in British India for the medicinal use of opium and its 
preparations may also be granted to this State for the same purpose. 


JAMKHAND! RAMDURG. 

The Government have by a Treaty concluded with our States in the 
year 1881 required us to completely prohibit the cultivation of poppy 
and the manufacture of opium. We are thus deprived of a consider- 
able source of revenue. The Government on the other hand has been 
making profits out of this monopoly of opium. We, therefore, submit 
that we are entitled to a share of this profit from this source of 
revenue. 


SAVANUR. 

Auction sale of opium is held by this State, but opium is purchased 
through the British Government. A fee of rupees ten, per seer of 
opium sale, is levied from this State by the British Government, as 
pass fee, besides its cost price, and a pass is issued for transport of 
one seer of opium. Pass fees or a fair percentage of them may be 
paid to this State. 
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■ This State has beeii' , deprived "of : a considerable source of revenue 
by prohibiti.ng the. cultivation of poppy and the manufacture^ of opium, 
by a treaty concluded in the year 1881. I, therefore, submit that this 
State is entitled to a fair share. in the huge profits the British Govern- 
ment have been making out of this monopoly of opium. 


VADIA. VIRPUR. 

The State, claims that it should be alicrved, to grow and manufaetiire 
opium and export it, subject to ordinary taxation in the area of con- 
sumption, and requests that it should be given the benefit of any 
general scheme that majp be formed in the interests of the States, as 
a result of the recommendations made by the Committee after dealing 
fully with the matter in all its aspects. 


LAKHTAR. 

The State does not desire to bring forward any questions in this 
connection but it submits that it . is undesirable that any prohibition 
should exist against its cultivation, manufacture and export, or even 
its import, and rec^uests that it should be given the benefit of any 
general scheme that may be framed in the interests of all the States 
of India, as a result of the recommendations made by the Conimittee 
after dealing fully wuth ike matter in ail its aspects. 


THARAD. , 

For the last five years Government of India have had, under special 
agreement, opium growui in certain States for purchase by themselves. 
The purchase price at present is reported to be Ks. 15 there, but 
Rs. 23.5.0 a seer are being charged for the opium required by the 
State depot. The latter , rate is higher and therefore in fairness it 
may be reduced to Rs. 15 a seer. 

Since the 1st April, 192.'7, the lesser States experience another 
difficulty. Opium is being issued for the use of the depot of this 
State at the issue rate, viz., Es. 75 per seer (the difference between the 
cost price and this sum being refunded at the end of the year). The 
Palanpur and Radhanpur States (First Class States) which are 
getting opium from the Banas Kantha Treasury are yet being sii})plied 
opium at the cost price, i.e., Rs.' 23.5.0 a seer. The cause of this 
incongruity is not understood. According to the Agreement of 1879 
and the subsequent promises made by Government, this State is 
entitled to receive opium from the opium depot at Palanpur at the 
cost price only. As the practice referred to afects the financial 
position of the State, it is requested that the orders of 1927 and 1928 
may kindly be withdrawn and the dissimilarity in treatment removed.. 
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BHADARWA. 

■■'In olden 'days wlieii there w.as no ■ check over, nianufactiire and sale 
of opiuni, the clealers 'in opium of this State and those of , neighbouring 
villages 'as well,^ imported opium' in a large- quantity into this territory 
from" Eatlaai side. At' that time a decent margin in profit -accrued to 
the State in shape of' State ta-xes, ' etc. ■ When Governiiieiit happened 
to put a check over this commerce,' this State was called upon to enter 
into an agreement with the Government, ■which ivas done in 1882 A.D., 
under instructions from ■ Government. ■ Whereupon the'^ St-ate was 
allotted Es. 5 per 'seer by' way -of duty .on sale of , opium. : . This con- 
tinued for a... considerable period during 'wdiich Government gradually 
i iic.rea-.se d the n^alue of opium, but the duty to be gi-ven to ' this State 
remained constant. On , raising a protest under such state of things 
against the meagre amount given to this State, Government were 
ple'.asecl to listen to ' our grievance which iva-s at last redressed in the 
year 1925. The order had a retrospective effect, i.e,, we were given 
the difference between the original duty (Bs. 5) and the increased value 
in the sale proceeds of opium from the year 1915-16 up to the present 
day. 

■\Ve have now to request Your Honour to move the Government for 
giving us our old arrears from the date on which Government took 
control over the manufacture, etc., of opium, i.e., from the date of 
agreement passed in 1882 up to 1914-15. 

Eegarding Liquor. 

The State is given some compensation which, it seems to me, is 
inadequate. The guiding principle in awarding compensation in 
liquor ought to be such that Government may take over the control of 
manufacture and sale of liquor for better uniform and systematic 
administration and with a view- that Government should not suffer 
in Excise Eevenue, but Imperial Government may not derive profit 
from liquor shops in Native States. Government is, in opinion, 
entitled to receive only ivhat a.,re termed management, expenses. 


BOMAi.v 

The opium policy of the Government of India in the past has paid 
no attention to the interests of the States. Apart from past injustice, 
this State at present objects to the concentration of th? production 
of opium, ganja and bhang in Eritsh India only, and to the system 
under which it is compelled to obtain its supplies of opium, ganja 
and bhang for domestic consumption from the British India store 
at Sambalpur. This State also claims the duties on opium, ganja 
and bhang obtained for domestic consumption within the State, of 
which it is at present unjustly deprived. The State submits that it 
has the undoubted right of obtaining these drugs from British India 
at cost price only. In general this State asks for the recognition of 
the principle that duty follows consumption and that its interests 
should not be sacrificed to those of Provincial Be venues. 


PIPLODA. 


The opium-growing States have suffered heavily financially by the 
stoppage of the cultivation of opium. The whole question requires 
to be revised, and the status quo ante restored. Some States have 
been allowed to cultivate opium to a certain extent whereas others have 
been denied the privilege- China, if the report is correct, have not 
stopped the cultivation of opium. It is not definitely ascertainable 
how the profits made by the Imioerial Revenues by taxing opium which 
is still exported to China co-mpare with the old figures. It is hoped 
that some satisfactory solution of the difficulties would be found, and 
the losses whiich the States are undergoing put a stop to. 


DUJANA. 

Nothing to say, though poppy used to be cultivated in the State 
Ilaqa before it was prohibited. 
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Extract from the Question naire issued by the Indian Sfaf(^ Crnnmittee. 

EXOISE. 

14. Do the States desire to bring forward any questions in connection 
with Excise? 
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HYDERABAD. 

It is an axiom of inter-temtorial finance that duty follows consum])- 
tion, but this principle is not being followed in the levy by the' Gov^- 
ernment of India of excise duties on articles which in the ordinary 
course of trade find their way into Hyderabad for consumption. Out- 
standing examples of this are the duties on petrol and salt. Further, 
there is a proposal now being canvassed to impose a cess on petrol 
and to apply the proceeds to the improvement of road communications 
ill British India. In the case of salt, the Hyderabad Government 
went out of its way (vide letter jSTo. 917 dated the 29th March, 1875, 
p. 123, Aitchison’s Treaties) to assist the Government of India in. the 
adniinistration -of their salt revenues by forbidding the export of salt 
from the Dominions. Yet the Government of India continue to levy a 
heavy tax on salt consumed, by the people of Hyderabad, where none 
is now manufactured. The average annual consumption of salt in the 
Dominions is 1,700,000 maunds, which with duty at Ee. 1-4-0 a maund 
means a contribution of over 22 lakhs ; while the tax on petrol involves 
another If lakhs. And on a smaller scale Hyderabad revenues are 
affected by the excising in British India of beer, rectified spirit, tinc- 
tures and the like, where such articles are destined for consumption in 
Hyderabad. 

His Exalted Highness’ Government desires that it should be 
recognised in principle that all such articles as are excised in British 
India are entitled to enter the Dominions excise duty free, it being 
left to them, with due regard to the interests of British India, to 
impose excise duties or not, in accordance with the needs of Hyderabad. 
Whether it would be convenient to follow the method of -colleetion of 
duty in British India, with a subsequent allocation to Hyderabad of 
such revenue, depends on the circumstances of each case : but His 
Exalted Highness’ Government desires to make it clear that the rates 
of duty imposed in British India might not be in accordance wdth the 
general or industrial interests of Hyderabad, and that it would not 
therefore fully meet the case if the rates of duty were to be determined 
by the Government of India, the proceeds being subsequently paid over. 


BARODA. 

The >State has assimilated its excise administration with that obtain- 
ing in the adjoining British ddstricts of the Bombay Presidency. The 
State should be consulted before making any changes in the existing 
arrangements. 


MYSORE. 

The arrangements regarding foreign liquor and locally made 
'' foreign ” liquor are not altogether satisfactory. It is to be hoped 
that the Government of India will take this matter in hand generally, 
and will apply to- the States whatever policy they apply to the Pro- 
vinces. As regards toddy, there is a long-standing mutual agreement 
674.S> A 2 
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between Mysore and Madras, which, has' worked satisfactorily during: 
the past 30 years. It might 'be -a good thing to have a similar arrange^ 
meat with Bombay. 


INDORE. 

The State would ask for the application of the priiieip'Ie that duty 
follows consumption, and that therefore whatever' excisable articles 
are consumed in the Holka-r State, should pay duty to it ancl not to 
any British Administration. 


TRAVAMGORE. 

See rephj under Question IS rega'rding Opium. 


JODHPUR. 

Oharas. 

(1) All eharas consumed in the Jodhpur State is imported from 
Hoshiarpur in the Punjab. 

(2) The following table gives a concise statement of consumption and 
duties levied: — 


, , .Year. 

Average 

Imports. 

Government 

Duty. 

Bocal Duty. , 

1917-18 


-1 

20 Mds. 1 
1 

Rs. 18/- per sr. " 

Es.30/-perMd. 

1918 19 
1919-20 


■?J 51, 

55 ' , 5) ' 

3 5 55 

3 5 55 

1920-21 


•••) 

(' 

24/- „ 

480/- „) 

1921-22 


\ 

10 Mds. 1 

1 3f*/~ „ 


1922-23 


( 

1 40/- 

w >5 "5 J 

1923-24 


-1 

9 Mds. 1 

60/- 

; 980/- „ ^ , 

*•3 ■’ 4 ^ 

1 '33 5 5 J 

1924- 25 

1925- 20 



I ' ” ” 

1, ^ ' 55; ' 55 

1926-2? 




j ' . 55 , ' ■ ' 55 , 

1 ■ ■ 

1 Bs. mi-% 

i 


Rebate of Rs. 6/.IG per seer grunted to contractor, 
t Rebate granted of Rs. 20/- per seer to contractor. 
J No rebate granted but local duty reduced. 


The local duty was raised with the object of restricting consumption. 

(3) As Yarkand is practically the only source of supply, and supplies 
hird their way to the Punjab warehouse at Hoshiarpur, the Punjab 
Government is able to make the State pay the full duty on all supplies 
drawn from there. The duty is now so high that little can he obtained 
from local duties. 
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(4) The States which %vere ia ' political relations with the Bambay 
'Govemineiit W' ere allowed to dr aw. their supplies of the drug from. Pro-” 
viiicial \mrelioiisess o:n payment of the. Government Diityj but .13/ 14th# 
■of it was' refiiiided to hhem by the' Provincial Government. In other 
wordsj. those States were privileged to obtain their .supplies like 
,Provi.ii:CiaI govemiiieiits' practically . o-n .. payment of warehouse charges. 
)So far as w^e are awarej those States which are now in political rela- 
tions with the Supreme government ■ still enjoy this privilege* 

(5) The Jodhpur State claims that the States of Bajputana should 

enjoy the same privilege. Either, they should be allowed, to draw 
their supplies ' from lioshiarpiir on payment of 1 / 14th ' of the duty or 
such other proportion'' as be reasonable, or, a warehouse ■ may be 

established or the eixisting warehouse at Ajmer enlarged and the 
•States permitted to draw their supplies from there on payment' of 
such proportion. 

(6) So far as is known, the duty now paid at Hoshiarpur goes to the 
Punjab Governme^nt and has not even the merit of being , a contribution' 
to Imperial revenues.. Assuming, that Oharas can bear a duty,! in all, 
of Rs. 50/- a seer, the State is losing a potential revenue of some 
Es. 20,000/- a year, and has lost several lakhs during the currency of the 
present ■ arrangements. 

Ganja. 

Most, if not all, the Ganja consumed in the Jodhpur State is, at 
present, obtained from Sanawar in Indore, the supplies being under 
the control of the Excise Commissioner for Central India. The 
following table gives a concise statement of the consumption and 
duties; levied 


Year. 

Average 

Consumption. 

Government 

Duty. 

Local Duty. 

1917-18 ... ...) 



Es. 16/- per Md. 

Es. 20/- perMd, 

1918-19 .... ... ....t 

54 Mds. ^ 


?j }j 


1919^20 ... ■ ... ' ...J 



3? 

33 

1920-21 ) 



31 53 

^ 40/“ perMd. 

1921-22 > 

80 Mds. ^ 


33 33 

'53 

1922-23 ... : ...J 



33 35 

33. . ■ 

1923-24 ■ : 



Rs. 25/- per Md. 

80/- per Md. 

1924-25. " ... . ... 

' 73 Mds. ^ 

1 

k 

93 

33 

1925-26. ^ .... ... ' ...J 

' . 1 

t 

>5 33 

' 33 . '. 

1926-27. ■ ... 



35 33 

200/ -perMd. 


The duty is not very high and probably the present increased local 
duty will not affect consumption much. It is likely that the increase 
in consumption in the trienniuna 1920-21 to 1922-23 was due to a diminu- 
tion in the supplies of Charas owing to the increase in duties on that 
drug. Assuming, however, that the duty or most of it now paid on 
export at Sanawar is rightly realisable by the State, a loss of some 
Bs. 2,000/- of potential revenue is incurred every year. 
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■; Bhang. 

are obtained partly from tb.e Punjab and partly from local 
sources.,. The 'duty is , low and' .no- ' great ■ sum is at present involved^ 
But the same arrangement might be enforced for Bhang as for Charas 
and Ganja. , ,, 


BANSWARA. 

J am suggesting to the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes that they may kindly include Banswara’s case. 


JAiSALfVIfR. 

Opium is almost the only intoxicant used by people in general ; 
consumption of spirituous drugs is extremely small; use of bhang 
and ganja is very rare; and such deleterious preparations as charas, 
heroine, cocaine, &c., are unknown. 

The Durbar think that it would be but fair if no duty is charged, 
at British Indian ports, on spirituous and other drugs required for 
medicinal purposes, and on spirits and wines required for the use of 
their subjects, within th-eir territory, and imported from abroad. (F?W(?, 
in this connection, reply to Question 5 (a), (6), (r), (d).) 


PARTABGARH. 

No British district adjoins the State. No difficulty is experienced 
in Excise matters with the neighbouring States. 


COOCH 8EHAR. 

The llegency Council do not desire at present to bring forward any 
questions in connection with opium and Excise. 


OHRANGADHRA. MULI. 

In general, in Excise matters, the States ask for the application 
of the principle that duty follows consumption ; and that their interests 
should not be sacrificed to the interests of provincial revenues. 



t , . 

JUNAGADH. 

The Excise administration in British India afects Jiinagadh State 
in some ways. Biiang, ganja and country iiquor are produced locally 
and taxed by the State. ■ Tobacco,- which is imported from. British 
India, is not taxed in British India ' and the State recovers a siib- 
..staiitial sum from the licence to. sell.' In the case of charas, which is 
produced in the, Punjab, the , British Government levy a duty of 
Es. 20 per ib. and leaves the State to add to the total cost, including 
this British duty, such surcharge as they like. If the principle of 
Excise is that duty follows consumption, this arrangement offends it. 
If any general principle is enunciated, Junagadh State should receive 
the benefit of the operation of such a principle. 


TRIPURA. BARWANl. 

MIRAJ (Junior). 

In general, the States ask for the application of the principle that 
duty follows consumption; and that their interests should not be sacri- 
ficed to the interests of provincial revenues. 


PUDUKKOTTAI. 

On the principle that duty follows consumption, the State would 
claim a share on all articles which are taxed in British India and 
which are consumed in the State. The share that should in justice 
be paid to the State can only be in proportion to the extent of her 
population, as that is the only basis on which calculation can be 
easily made, and it is not also inequitable. 


8AMTHAR. 

The State concurs with the views and the case submitted by the 
Standing Gommittee of the Princes. 


BANSDA. 

(1) The Excise duties should be refunded to the States whose sub- 
jects consume the excisable articles. 

(2) Where a small State is bounded on any side or sides by a large 
Provincial Government, the introduction of shopless zones puts the 
State to a loss greater in proportion to the area of the two terri- 
tories. The zones, if to be continued, should be in the same propor- 
tion as their respective areas, instead oi being equal. 
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(3) Tii-e restriction, imposed- .'-on Indian States ia levying lower rates ^ 
■of Excise, duties,' .than, are-prevailiagin the iie.ighbo-ii ring ..British ter.ri-. 
to,ry shomld he re.m.oved. 

, ;(4) When duties, are to" -be lowered in British India, consent of the 
.: States tO' be -ahecte.d, the-reby .should be taken in ease, .the suggesti.oa. 
made in (3) above is not. adopted, 

'(5) Duties on spirits and imported liquors coliected in British India 
should be refunded to Indian States which import them for local 
consumption. 


. DANTA. 

I have nothing to, add to what may be represented by the other 
.States. 


IVlAiHAR. 

Inasmuch as the consumption takes place in the State, no revenue 
should be allowed to be realised by the Provincial Government over 
it. 


RAJKOT. 

Spirits and pharmaceutical drugs, manufactured in Indian States, 
are subjected to a duty, as these substances are considered foreign 
when entering British India. States would like the Government 
to abolish such duties which are too heavy and do not give a chance 
to States to develop such minor industries. The intention of the 
States is to get a resolution passed by the States in the Chamber, 
and to be submitted to the Viceroy for favourable consideration. 


SACHIN. 

1. The Excise duties should be refunded to the State whose subjects 
consume the excisable articles. 

2. In the case when the Local or Imperial Government insist on 
controlling the supervision and output of liquor in the States the 
arrangement should be of a strictly reciprocal and mutual nature 
and not solely to the advantage of Government alone. 


SANGLi. 

The State has been leasing its Abkari revenue to the British Govern- 
ment since the 1st August, 1881, when the Government considered it- 
^desirable to place the administration of the Abkari revenue of the 
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State.on .'tlic, .same, footing as the- administration of Abkari revenue of 
the British Colleetorates adjoining the .-State, -with -a view to preventing 
in jiiry- to 'the Abkari revenue .of the Colleetorates by illicit manu- 
facture of lieiuor or by the ■sm.uggiing of liquor into them. The State 
has agreed to adopt suitable: Abkari . laws : and rules—it has actually 
adopted the Bombay Abkari Act as far as possible, to prevent injury 
to tile Abkari revenue of the adjoining Colleetorates. 

Government have' been pleased to agree that their officers ■ should 
co.risiilt the State authorities regarding the details of Abkari admini- 
stration, such as the 'number -and the pos-.ftion of liquor shops, the 
persons to receive retail licences and the like, .and consider the wishes ■ 
of the state on such points. The officers, however, do not only not so 
consult the State authorities but in cases have refused to- accede to 
reasonaible requests of the Durbar, e.g., the ^wa^^ in which State shops 
were to be given and to whom. The keeping of separate Abkari 
accounts of the State and furnishing them aiuiually to it for its 
information is a condition of the xlbkari xigreements. Accounts have, 
however, not been furnished on various occasions. 

The Bombay Government have adopted a policy of prohibition, 
which means the sure extinction of the Abkari revenue. It has already 
resulted in the application of the rationing system to certain shops 
in the State without its consent, and consequent loss of revenue. The 
State prays that Government may be pleased to manage the farm 
without giving effect to any of their policies within the territory of 
the State without its consent, and so as not to allow' the hnancial 
interest of the State to suffer in any way. 

The State has farmed its Abkari revenue to the British Government 
since 1881. This has been in deference to the wishes of that Govern- 
ment that the administration of the Abkari revenue of the State should 
be placed on the same footing as the administration of Abkari 
revenue of the British Colleetorates adjoining the State. The State 
has accordingly all along adopted suitable Abkari rules with a view of 
preventing injury to the Abkari revenue of the Colleetorates by illicit 
manufacture of liquor or by the smuggling of it from the State terri- 
tory into the Colleetorates. In spite of the agreement that the Abkari 
revenue of the State should not suffer, the shops in the State have 
been persistently given at specially reduced rates and on low fixed 
fees instead of being given by open auction which would have fetched 
much higher., rates. The requests of the Durbar in this respect have 
been several times ignored or. refused, cansing serious losses to the 
State annually for a series of years. As the British Goveimment have 
been managing the Abkari revenue of the State for a long period of 
over 46 years, it has lost touch with the details of the Abkari admini- 
stration. It is not aware of the state of its Abkari affairs as ascertain- 
able from accounts kept from day to day, as no such accounts have 
been furnished to it. Even orders passed by Government or the Excise 
Commissioner laying down common xibkari policies are not supplied 
to the Durbar in spite of their request, and a copy of the Excise 
Manual, Part II, which sets forth the policies for the guidance of 
officers, has not been supplied to the Durbar although they asked for 
the same. The State is thus quite in the, dark about its Abkari matters 
and is in a state of complete dependence on Government for the future 
management of its Abkari revenue. 
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SAWANTWADi., ■. 

The State makes its own Abkari arrangements, which are based on 
those prevalent in the Bombay Presidency. 


WAN KAN ER. SAYLA. 

WADH¥/AN. THANADEOLI, 

KOTDA SANGANi. MALIA. 

In general, in Excise matters, this State asks for the application 
of the principle that duty follows consumption; and that its interests 
should not be sacrificed to the interests of provincial revenues. The 
sale of anything prohibited in my State should be prohibited in rail- 
way limits within my State. 


BHOR. 

The Abkari administration of the State is leased to British Govern- 
ment which has been now thinking of following the policy of pro- 
hibition by adopting rationing system. This will afreet the financial 
interests of the State. It is urged that prohibition should not be 
resorted to unless w^ays and means are found to make up the con- 
tingent loss by other methods. 


PHALTAN. 

The Abkari administration wsls given over to the British Govern- 
ment with great reluctance by the late Chief in the year 1879, for a 
period of five years in the first instance, and then the leases were 
extended from time to time. 

This arrangement by wihich the Abkari administration in the State is 
leased out tO' the British Indian Government has affected adversely 
the interests of this State and is likely to prove more harmful in the 
future. The changes in the policy of Government are likely to cause 
loss to the State which it is hardly in a position to bear. It is also 
requested that the general rule that duty follows consumption should 
be applied in this ease and that the interests of this State should not 
in any way be subordinated to the interests of British India. The most 
desirable course in the opinion of this Durbar is to restore to this 
State its Abkari management. 


Ml RAJ (Senior). 

This includes manufacture, import, transport and export, as well as 
the possession and sale of liquors of ail sorts including toddy, as 
well as of intoxicating drugs. Foreign liquor is included. In this 
case alsd Agreements of Oonvention (vide Aitchison^s Treaties, Vol. VII) 
have been passed between my State and Government. The revenues 
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:' 0 f 'my Sta.te have been farmed ont -to 'Government on the basis ^ of an 
average figure of income for a definite period. This recognises the 
•State/: rights ; the ' arrange in force is convenient both to' Govern- 
ment and to. .my State. , ' There is a uniform system of ■ control. 
^Siniig.giiiig and illicit manufacture' and sale are v^eil prevented. , '.Prices 
.are equalised. There is nothing unfair involving any loss, of revenue 
to the State. No difficulties prevail. . ' , 

There is a minor complaint, but of importance. It is felt often. 
There is want of tact on the part of the Government supervising and 
preventing staff. Some of the officers arrogate to themselves an atti- 
tude of superiority. Little respect is paid to the local authorities^ 
though they ought to know that they are managing the State revenues 
and should act in full co-operation and with all respect for local State 
authorities. A few instructions from Government will remove this 
cause for complaint. 


JAMKHANDI. RAIVIDURG. 

With regard to Excise, we have made detailed suggestions in our 
statement about the first term of reference. Our general request is 
that we should be allowed to manage the Abkari revenue and should 
not be required to farm the same to the British Government. The 
S 3 "stem of farming of Abkari revenue to the B Irtish Government is 
proving detrimental to our interest. 


SAVANUR. 

Ganja . — The State’s right over ganja (hemp drug) is leased to the 
British Government for 10 years and the amount agreed is received 
every year. The details o<f hemp drug revenue are not communicated 
to this State. I request Government that no distinction need be made 
between the ganja revenue and that of country liquor and toddy. 

The Abkari revenue (country liquor and toddy) is now leased to 
Government. 

Since the reforms, this is a transferred subject. An Indian Minister 
is in charge of the Department, and I presume, in Abkari policy, he 
is guided by the opinion of few members of the local Council. When 
the Abkari Agreement was entered into between the Government and 
this State, there was no question that the policy would change and this 
State should bind itself to follow the policy required by members of 
Legislative Councils. Financially, this State will suffer if the policy 
followed in British India is made applicable to Native States. I am 
not against xarohibition, but when it is a question of agreement and 
no' mention has been made of change of policy, I hope I may be par- 
doned if I say that I do not think it is fair on the part of Ministers 
to make Native States follow the policy they wish to adopt in British 
India, 
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I^Ueur^DWif^D (8e,niQr). 

. .With regard .to Excisej. I 'have made' along' with other. .Princes a 
detailed suggestion ' in the '.joint ■ statement ■ about ■ the first term of 
refer'ence, ' My request is 'that 'this State’ should be allowed to manage 
the Abkari revenue' and should" not" be requi're,d to ..farm the sam.e to 
the ' British Government,' "as the 'system ' of farmi'iig is proved to be 
highly prejudicial tO' the interest of the" State. ' ' " ' 


, TI^ARAa . 

. ■ is "of opinion that 'the ;'principle Duty follows . consump- 
tion may be appliM./^ ■ ^ 


. , BH.AD,AB.WA. 

See. reply, to Question 13 regarding Opitmi, 


' 'SERAIKELLA. 

In general this State asks for the application of the principle that 
duty fo.llows consumption,- and" that. 'dheir interests, should not be. sacri- 
ficed to* the interests of provincial revenues. 

This State claims the duties on opium, gaiija and bhang that are 
intended for the domestic consumption in this State, only paying the 
cost price of these things. 

This State also objects to the concentration of the production of 
opium, ganja and bhang in British India, and to the system under 
which it is proposed to compel them to obtain their supplies of these 
things from the British Indian territory alone. 

This State also objects to the establishment of two liquor shops at 
Jemshedpur and Jugsalie, S miles ofi the border of this State, in con- 
travention of the rule that neither the British Government nor any 
native State would establish any liquor shop within 3 miles of their 
respective boundaries. 


GAIMGPUR. 

In general this State asks for the application of the principle that 
duties follow consumption and that their interests should not be sacri- 
ficed to the iiitereris of the provincial revenues. 

This State claims the duties on opium, ganja and bhang that are 
intend^fl for tfie^^ doipestio /consgmptm^ this State, only paying the 
cost price of these things! 

. This State also objects tp . the . concentration of the production of 
Qpium, ganja and bhang in. British India, and to the system under 
which it is proposed to compel them to obtain their supplies of theee 
things from the British Indian territory alone. 
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BONAi.' ■ 

h’ee reply to Question 13 regarding Opium, 


PIPLGDA. , 

The right of the States to administer their Excise unrestricted by 
■any conditions should be authoritatively affirmed. The old custom 
of distilling special liquor for marriages, feasts, &c., and for ' personal 
use of the Chiefs family, should be maintained. 

The States should' be .given a' share of , the profits made by the ' 
Iiiiperial Eeveii'ues. by taxing excisable articles consumed .by the 'people: , 
of the. Sta,'tes. . ■ ' 


DUJANA. 

The officials of the Eohtak District exercise control of the Excise 
administration of the State on behalf of the British Government in 
consideration of a lease for 10 years from 1st April, 1924, for Es. 2,000 
a year. For the present the terms are satisfactory. 


BHAVNAGAe. VIRPUR, 

VADIA. LAKHTAR. 

These States indicated that they had no suggestion to make on this 
subject except that the sale of anything prohibited in the States shall 
also be prohibited in the railway limits within them. 


RAMPUB. MORVI. 

JHALAWAR. RADHANPUR. . 

CAMBAY. 

'These States indicated that they had no suggestions to offer. 
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Summary of Replies Received 

To Paragraph 15 of the Questionnaire 

ISSUED BY THE 


Indian States Committee 

1928 


Exirati from the Questionnaire issued hy the Indian States 

Committee, 

GllS^EllAL. 

15. Do the States desire to bring forward any other questions, vide 
paragraph 4 above (copy beiow)? 


4. The questionnaire, therefore, deals with the second part of the in- 
structions only. As the Indian States have not yet placed before the 
Committee the questions which they wish to bring forward, this 
questionnaire is based upon the records of the Political Department 
in so far as they relate to matters that have recently come under 
notice or discussion. Other questions than those covered by the 
questionnaire may therefore be raised by the States. The Committee 
are anxious that every opportunity should be given to the States to 
place their views before them in so far as they are covered by the 
terms of reference. 
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HYDERABAD. 

(1) (Jonstriiction and Gontrol of Bailwaijs, 

In the coiirae of the discussion regarding the cession of jurisdiction 
over the Kazipett-Bellarshah Bail way, the Nizam,’ s Government was 
furnished with a copy of the Government of India Foreign and Political 
Department’s Besolution No, 2,024, of the 6th December, 1923, defining 
the general policy of the Imperial Government with regard to raihvay 
construction in Indian States, This resolution, be it noted, 
was forwarded to His Exalted Highness’ Government not only 
for its information l)ut also for its guidance about three years 
after it had been issued, without any previous consultation 
on the subject. The Nizam’s Government proposes to reply to that 
communication fully in a separate letter. Its views may for the 
present be outlined as follows; — 

(a) That with regard to the construction of strategic lines, the 
Nizam’s Government should, if any of the existing lines are 
put thereby to any loss, be given credit for that loss, if not 
in cash at least as a contribution made by the Hyderabad 
State towards Imperial defence. 

(h) That with regard to non-sti‘ategical lines passing through the 
Nizam’s Dominions, the Hyderabad Government should have 
a controlling voice in the matter of their construction, align* 
ment, etc., and 

(c) That with regard to their standard of maintenance, materials 
and equipment, the Tegulations of the Government of India 
should apply only so far as they are necessary to ensure the 
safety of the travelling public. 

{d) That with regard to such lines as have a portion passing 
through the Dominions (like the G.I.P. and the M. & S.M.) 
the Hyderabad Government should be allowed to own, or at 
least to share with, the British Indian Government the surplus 
profits earned on, the- portion so passing through the Hydera- 
bad territory, the more so wBen the land for these portions, 
has been given free of all charges by the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment. 

{e) That with regard to purely internal lines, the Nizam’s Gov- 
ernment should have entire discretion in the matter of maxima 
rates and also with regard to minima- rates if these are not 
quoted so as to compete unfairly with foreign railways. 

if) That in any question where there is a difference between the 
Nizam’s Government and the Ballway Board, a tribunal con- 
sisting of representatives of the two sides and a President 
co-opted by both sides should be constituted before any final 
decision is reached by the Government of India. 

(2) Stamps in Eailway and Administered Areas. 

In ISSV His late Highness unwillingly conceded to the Government 
of India full criminal and civil jurisdiction over railway lands and 
premises within the State, and twp British Acts, viz., the Bailway and 
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Telegraph Jlcts were applied to these lands, after obtaining the 
Mzain’s sanction ■ Residency ISTotihcation No. 90, dated i6th ■ 

October, 18T4, copy enclosed). 

In a letter dated 30tli April, 1^87 (copy enclosed) His Highness' 
Government was informed by the Resident that the application of any 
further Acts would require proclamation by His Highm?ss’ Govern- 
ment. ... ■ . , . 

In 1900 the Government of India demanded full and exclusive power 
and jurisdiction of every kind over railway lands. This also was con- 
ceded, though still more unwillingly, and it w'as provided i7iter alin 
that the officials of His Highness’ Government should continue to 
realise excise and customs revenue on the railway lines as before. 

In Residency letter No. 5'24 dated 9th March, 1900 (copy enclosed) 
it was explicitly stated that the object of this provision was to main- 
tain the current usage in regard to fiscal matters. 

This clearly shows that it was never intended that His Exalted 
Highness’ powers in respect of revenue and taxation should in any 
way be dizhinished. But in spite of this, the Indian Stamps Act was 
at once made applicable to railway lands within the State without 
obtaining the consent of His Exalted Highness’ Government. Since 
fiscal or revenue jurisdiction has not been delegated. His Exalted 
Highness’ Government feels that it is fully justified in raising the 
question of its right to stamp jurisdiction over raihvay lands. 

It also desires to point out that the application of any Acts (except 
the Raihvay and Telegraphs Acts) within Railway areas without 
the express consent of His Exalted Highness’ Government would be 
inconsistent with the assurance referred to above. 

His Exalted Highness’ Government is also put to considerable 
economic loss in the matter of their Hundi stamp revenue partly on 
account of deliberate evasion of the law’- and partly on. account of 
the superior advantages in the Residency limits. In the case of 
bills relating to external trade, under the present system, if 
merchants comply fully with the law in force they would be compelled 
to stamp their documents twice over, once in British India and once in 
Hyderabad territory. To remove this grievance the same mutual 
arrangement may be adopted as exists between the Government of 
India and Mysore, and under which each Government recognises the 
stamps of the other. At present bills drawn in the areas under 
Residency Jurisdiction and stamped with the Residency stamp can be 
negotiated in British India without the addition of a British Indian 
stamp. Further, bills drawn in British India and stamped wdth a 
British Indian stamp can be negotiated in the Hyderabad Residency 
Bazaars without the addition of a Hyderabad Residency /Stamp. The 
Residency and the British Indian stamps are mutually interchangeable. 
Thus, under the present practice one stamp suffices for transactions 
between the Residency areas and Biitish India, while two stamps are 
required where the transaction is betw^een British India and State 
tendtory under the Nizam’s jurisdiction. Naturally enough, merchants 
who do not wish to absolutely evade the stamp duty conduct their 
business in Residency areas to the detriment of the stamp revenue of 
the Hyderabad State. This tendency is further encouraged by the fact 
that the Residency Bazaar stamps, which are supplied gratis by the 
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State Stamp Depot, are accepted throughout the Dominions while the 
State stamps are not accepted within the Kesidency jurisdiction. As 
a solution of this unfair and one-sided arrangeinent the Hyderabad 
State stamps should be given the same status as Hyderabad Eesidency 
stamps. 


1 ANNEXUEES' TO QUEiSTIOF .XY (2). 

Hyderabad — Eesidency. 

I 16th October, 1874. 

Xo. 90. 

The following translation of a Notification issued by His Highness 
' the Nizam’s Government is published for general information : — 

i; ' NOTIFICATIOlSr. 

t; 26th June, 1873. 

With reference to a communication received from the Eesident of 
I Hyderabad No. 733, dated 22nd March, 1873, and its reply No. 1981 

f of this date, hereto annexed, it is hereby notified that, whereas the 

i administration of His Highness’ State Eailways will in all respects be 

! conducted by the aforesaid officer on the part of His Highness’ Govern- 

j ment, and whereas the general supervision of the administrative and 

judicial arrangements connected with that portion of the Great Indian 
I Peninsula Eailway which traverses His Highness’ territory, is also 

I vested in that officer, and whereas it is indispensable for the due 

I administration of the Eailways in question that certain Acts passed 

f by the Government of India should be practically applied to them, and 

I whereas such Acts cannot be so applied in this country save under the 

special sanction of His Highness’ Government ; it is hereby declared 
r that the provisions of the (Eailway) Act of 1854, and other Acts in 

I amendment or amplification thereof, which are actually now in force 

' or may hereafter be enacted, shall be carided out and confoi^med to 

S in the administration of the Railways above referred to ; and further, 

inasmuch as it is necessary to grant the requisite powers for giving 
effect to the provisions of the aforesaid Acts in this’ country and with 
reference to the fact that the executive authority over His Highness’ 

State Railways has been vested in the Eesident, by the terms of the 
Agreement concluded between the two Governments, whereby he is 
constituted the delegate of this Government, the powers of a Local 
;■ Government are also hereby conferred on that officei' in special refer- 

' ence to His Highness’ territory, in order that no obstruction may exisf I 

to the proper and efficient administration of the Eailways in His | 

I Highness’ 'territory. 

I With reference to the above, the provisions of Acts XYIIT of 1854, 

i and XX Y of 1871, are hereby declared to be applicable to His 

l' Highness the Nizam’s State Railways from and after the 8th instant. 

I * ■ , 

First Assistant Resident, 
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The Eesidency, Hyderabad, . ' 
30th April, 1887. ; 

My Bear Marshall, 

I return you the draft letter which His Highness asked you to send 
to me for some expression of my opinion before he affixed his signature 
to it. And I have to thank him for having followed this course in 
the present instance, because, though I am far from wishing evei* to 
interfere in the determination of his mind on a point at issue between 
himself and the British Government, yet I am confident that, in this 
case, my having seen this letter first is likely to prevent some mis- 
apprehension and a consequent lengthening of the correspondence. 

More than one fallacy appears to me to underlie the tone of the 
whole letter. If His Highness will turn to my letter of the i55th 
ultimo, he will see that the British Government has never asked that 
a fiat shouid go forth transferring the land and premises occupied 
by 408 miles of Railway’’ to themselves. They have done nothing 
of the sort! they have not asked for the cession of any territory • and 
if the line of the Railway were, by any accident, diverted from its 
present course, their interest in both land and premises entirely cease. 

Secondly, there is no real distinction between Hyderabad and the 
other States who have complied with the very simple request which 
I have conveyed to His Highness. Every Railway runs through some 
Jagirs as well as some Khalsa lands, and the Thakores of Rajputana 
hold a much more independent position towards their Rajas than the 
Hawahs of this State towards their Hizam. Moreover, all these 
Jagirdars have, for the past 20 years, been wdtnesses of the management 
of all Railway cases and police by a British officer under the direct 
orders of the Resident ; and the system now proposed is practically 
precisely the same^ as has been in force all that time. 

I must also traverse the opinion expressed in the draft before me 
that the Railway is now really unpopular. Its extension was, it is 
true, opposed, because it was falsely believed and reported that it 
was certain to be a heavy burden to the finances of the State. This 
objection has been thoroughly disproved, largely owing to the exertions 
and the well-remunerated financial skill of His Highness’ Home Secre- 
tary. But the benefits, therefore, of so numerous and various descrip- 
tions, which flow" from the construction of a Railway, whether through 
State lands or private estates, can now be appreciated and enjoyed 
without any drawback from considerations of that kind. And the 
simple returns of traffic and passengers are sufficient to show that 
that appreciation is full and ample. 

Fourthly, and lastly, I .am sure that His Highness will hesitate 
before he approves, by his signature, of the assertion that the grant 
of the means for carrying on a small piece of administration in a 
more legal and efficient mode than has hitherto been found possible, 
can possibly be viewed as a '^commencement of -annexation of large 
tracts in His Highness’ Dominions ” by the English Government. 

The difficulties raised in this letter, therefore, appear to me to be 
quite void of any good foundation. Under any circumstances, the 
Police and Railway Magistrates arc to work under the Resident. 



The writer of this draft proposes that the E-esi dent should have the 
powers of a Local Government gr an ted to him by His Highness, His 
Exeeliency the Viceroy in Council says that a more simple mode of 
meeting the difficulty will be for His Highness to delegate to the 
British Government the Criminal and Civil jurisdiction along the line. 
Their reason for thinking this is that the introduction of the needful 
Acts and machinery will thus be facilitated. But they would he quite 
wiliiiig to consent that, in -ail orders passed on such subjects, the 
preamble should contain the acknowledgment that they are issued 
^‘'in virtue of the powers proclaimed by His Highness^’ on such or 
such a date on which they may be granted. 

I hope that this letter will serve to clear the air a little about 
what really is only a matter of administrative convenience, and is 
absolutely free of any such far reaching consequences or designs as the 
draft letter would seem to prognosticate from it. 

Yours very sincerely, 

J. G. CORBERY. 


III. 

No. 524. The Eesidenoy, Hyderabad, 

9th March, 1900. , 

My. .Dear Nawafo, 

I am desired to reply to your letter No. 1,333, dated the 6th 
September, 1899, regarding the nature and extent of the powers which 
the Government of India desire to obtain and exercise on railways 
in Hyderabad territory. 

2 . The Government of India regret that you should be under the im- 
pression that sufficient opportunity has not been offered to His 
Highness^ Government to represent their views on the subjects of 
British jurisdiction on Eailways in Hyderabad. Your letter under 
reply has had thorough consideration and the Government of India 
are sensible of the statesmanlike view which it has put forward. I am 
now to forward a draft which has been prepared of a form of cession 
which, as it follows in all essential particulars the lines suggested by 
you, will, it is hoped by the Government of India, be acceptable to His 
Highness' Government. 

3. I am to explain that it is unnecessary and would be out of place 
to make any reference in the first reservation (which refers to the 
exemption of His Highness’ officials and private servants from the 
operation of the jurisdiction to be ceded) to the provisions of the 
Extradition Act. If, by reason of the special reservatio-ns which it is 
now proposed to attach to the form of cession, the British Government 
are debarred from exercising jurisdiction in any particular case, it 
follows as a matter of course that they can then act on a railway 
line only in the same way and in the exercise of the same powers as 
elsewhere in the territories under the administration of the Govern- 
ment of His Highness. 

4 Again, it would be- equally out o-f place to say anything in the 
form of cession about the reservation suggested by you in regard to 
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feeder lines. In tke case of isolated local lines of light gauge, which 
do not form a, part of; any. line of ■communicatioii ; passing beyond the, 
limits, , of '.'the '.Sta.te, the- Grovernment of India have' always' allowed: 
.jurisdiction, to .remain, \vith the 'Native State ■concerned, , and. there- is. 
.no ..intention,. '.of departing from, this policy. I am to 'e.xpiain. further 
that the fact of a feeder line running into a station of a through line 
does not render the acquisition of jurisdiction necessary when the 
feeder line is not of the same gauge as the through line and does not 
form a junction with it. For w^hen the feeder line is of a different 
gauge, goods have to be unloaded for transference to the other line 
ill the same manner as if they had been conveyed by carts. The 
circumstances, in which the necessity of bringing a local line under 
British jurisdiction has to be considered are, "when the local line . (i) 
is actually joined to a railway over w^hich the British Government 
exercise jurisdiction (2) runs through or into British territory or the 
territory of any other native State as well as that of the State in wdiicli 
it originates. His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor- General is, I 
am to add, particularly desirous that the question of Jurisdiction 
should not be held to be in any way , an obstacle tO' the extension of the 
railway system in Hyderabad, which it will ahvays be his object to 
encourage. 


5. The only other points, in the draft form of cession to which 
attention need be paid are, I am to say (1) the definitions given of 
the officials of His Highness^ Government and of the private servants 
of His Highness these have been added with a view to prevent the 
confusion which might arise from the claims of unauthorised persons 
to be acting in those capacities, and (2) the reservation made in re- 
gard to the realisation by officials of His Highness’ Government of the 
Excise and Customs revenues on the- railway lines over which juris- 
diction is to be ceded — ^the object of this proviso is to maintain the 
current usage in regard to fiscal matters. 

The Government of India hope that the form of cession as now 
modified wdll be- readily accepted by His Highness’ Government and 
that the vexed question of the exercise of British jurisdiction over 
railways in Hyderabad may now be finally laid to rest. 

6. The Resident will be glad to be favoured with an early reply. 


The Na-'wab, 

Sir Vikar-Ul-Umra Bahadur, K.C.I.E., 
Hyderabad-Deccan. 


Yours sincerely, 

E. W. Blaokesley. 


(3) Judicial Powers within the Administered A 


re as. 


According to the principle laid down by Lord Halsfbiiry in 1897, in 
the Privy Council case Yousuf uddin v. King-Emperor L.E.. 24 I A. 
137, the Residency Courts cannot exercise powers greater than those 
actually ceded by the Nizam over the Administered Areas. 

The civil powers actually ceded by the Nizam’s Government in 
1864 to be exercised by the Resident in the Administered Areas did not 



include such powers as are .exercised solely by the Darul Qaza Courts 
in the Nizam's State. The Nizam's Government therefore claims 
such jurisdiction for its Darul Qaza Court wdthin the Administered 
Areas, The following remarks will make this position quite clear. 

^ 111 - November,... 1864, Mr.. Hastings Fraser, officiating First Assistant 
Resident .of Hyderabad, , sent aAetter- tO' His Highness’ Minister, dated 
4th, November, ■ 1864, in .which after ■ referring ■ tO' the previous Sanad 
(dated 10th July, 1861). >a desire was expressed . on behalf, of the 
Governor-General .to ..obtain due authority from the.... Nizam’s Govern- 
ment for the establishment of a Magistrate’s Court for criminal as 
well as for a certain class of civil cases. Paras. Ill, IVi and the con- 
cluding portion of Part VII of the proposed Sanad sent by the Resi- 
dency should be compared with the Iqtidarnama ” issued by the 
Nizam’s Government (see Annexure I on which they are placed side 
by side). On the 3rd Jamadiul Akher 1281 Hijii (4th November, 
1864,) immediately on receipt of the above Residency letter. His 
Highness issued a Farman (Iqtidarnama) Para. 2 of which recites 
the class of civil cases in which jurisdiction was ceded to the Resi- 
dency Courts;. It is slightly different in regard to the arrangement 
and phraseology from the draft of the proposed Sanad sent by the 
Residency, but as far as Civil Jurisdiction is concerned, it is a verbatim 
reproduction of the draft received from the Residency. 

As regards the phraseology of the proposed Sanad, the Assistant 
.Resident wrote as follows : — . 

therefore propose that you should issue a Sanad to- the 
following purport but altered, of course, as you may think fit in 
regard to arrangement and phraseology.” 

A glance at this Iqtidarnama ” will suffice to show that the Nizam 
never ceded to the Residency Courts the jurisdiction to try cases in 
which questions of the following character arise amongst Muslims, 
and are governed purely by Muhummadan Law ; inheritance, succes- 
sion, dower, divorce, marriage, gift, trust, guardianship, custody of 
children, etc., which w'ere triable exclusively by a State Court called 

Banil Qaza.” 

It appears that for some years, the Residency Courts acted in 

accordance with the terms of the grant as embodied in the above 
Iqtidarnama, and that in appeal cases, a Judicial Officer of the 
Nizam’s Court actually sat wdth the Resident or his First Assistant 
to decide appeals as contemplated both by the proposed Sanad and 
the Tqtidarnama, But gradually the Residency Courts began to 
extend their powers without any further grant from the Nizam’s 
Government, with the result that a conflict in the exercise of powers 
arose between the Residency and the Darul Qaza Court, as appears 
from, a number of cases, the facts of w-hich need not be memioned 
here. 

The contention of the Nizam’s Government is that, since no 

authority to hear and decide cases falling within the Muslim Canon 

Law wms given to the Resident by the Banad or Iqtidarnama issued 

at his suggestion, the Darul Qaza Court still retains its special juris- 
diction over such matters in the Administered Areas. 

The fact that the service of summons and execution of decrees of 
oth-n^ Civil Courts of His Exalted Highness is done through the 
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Residency in pursuance of a reciprocal agreement adds further strength 
to the contention that direct jurisdiction of the Darul Qaza Court 
within the areas administered by the Resident was left intact. 

On the other side it is asserted that usage and sufferance may bo 
taken as the basis of the exercise of such powers by the Resident, 
and in support of this, nine cases have been cited by the Residency 
in letter iSTo, 3,352 dated 8th October, 1927, in which the Residency 
Civil Courts have exercised jurisdiction in Muhammadan Law cases 
arising in those areas in the course of some 12 years. But in the 
absence of evidence to prove that this was done w-ith the knowledge 
and acquiescence of the Mzam’s Go-vernment the contention must 
fail. 

Consent may be expressed in various ways; by constant usage 
permitted and acquiesced in by the authorities of the State, active 
assent, or silent acquiescence where there must be full knowledge.'^ 
(Dr. Lushington in the case of Papayanni v. The Russian Steam Navi- 
gation Company, the Laconia — 2 Moorehs Privy Council Cases, Ne.w 
Series, page 181). 

It cannot be said that this condition of full knowledge of the 
other party has been fulfilled regarding the exercise of such jurisdic- 
tion by the Residency Courts, 

On the other hand there is evidence to show that the Darul Qaza 
Coui't of Hyderabad has been exercising its special jurisdiction in 
the Administered Areas in matters ruled by the Muhummadan Canon 
Law, and that the execution of its decrees has been going on there 
during the past 56 years. 

The position may be summed up thus : — 

(1) No such powers were expressly given to the Resident in 
accordance with the principle laid down by the Privy OounciL 

(2) Even if the Residency Courts have actually been exercising 
such powers for the last 12 years, though not vested in them 
by the 1281 Sanad, the absence of full knowledge ” on the 
part of His Exalted Highness’ Goveammcnt, which is the 
essential condition, obviously negatives the argument based 
upon tacit acquiescence. 

There is another x3oint that calls for special attention. It relates 
to the right of escheat. The property of a person dying heirless legally 
vests in the Sovereign ‘State by right of escheat. The Administered 
Areas being a portion of the Nizam’s territory, the property of all 
persons dying without heirs within the Administered Areas and in 
Berar sho«tld vest in the Nizam’s Government. Similarly all treasure 
trove found within the same areas should of right belong to the Nizam’s 
Government. 


ANNEXURES TO QUESTION XV (3). 
Draft Sanad received from the Beside ncy. 


III. The Resident and Officers named authorised and 

empowered to try and dispose of all (torn) of the follow- 


ing kinds, preferred against persons of every description residing in 
the Cantonment of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force in or contingent 
or employed on railway works in His Highness’ Dominions. 
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1st. Claims for money due on bond or agreement, verbal or written, 
not exceeding Es. 1,000 in the Cantonments of H. S. Foroe Es. 200 in a 
Cantonment of the Contingent, but without limit as regards the Rail- 
way. 

2nd, Claims for rent of land or houses within the limit of the above 
Gantonnients, and not being rent due to the State, limited as above. 
31x1 . Claims for recovery of personal property limited as above. 

4th. Claims for damages to pei*sons or property limited as above. 

No claims shall be heard on account of a matter of inheritance or 
succession or legacy or partnership or rights in land or land rent, or 
taxes due to the State, or against any officer of His Highness’ Govern- 
ment residing within the above specified Cantonments in the execution 
of his duty, but this last exception does not include farmers or con- 
tractors of taxes. All such claims shall continue as heretofore subject 
to the jurisdiction of His Highness’ officers. 

N.B.“—It is on this passage that the Nizam’s Government bases its 
present claim. 

lY, — The Resident or officers named by him are authorised and 
empowered to try and dispose of all claims of the above description 
preferred before them against persons of all classes residing within the 
Residency Bazaars, excepting the Military and persons above the rank 
of sowars, peons, menials in the employ of His Highness or that of the 
Minister or great officers of his Highness’ Government, but as in Rule 2, 
plaintiffs have the option, if they please, of suing in the City Courts. 

^ * 

VIL In all such ^appeals, and in revising cases called for without 
appeal, whenever a modification of the original Judgment shall seem 
necessary, a Law Officer of His Highness’ Government shall sit with 
the Resident or his First Assistant, ,as the case may be. 

‘‘ Iqtidarnama ” (or Authorisation Deed) issued by His Highness 
and communicated to the Honourable the Resident by letter dated 
3rd Jamadiul Akhir 1281 H. (4th November, 1864). 

Para. 190. 

By this Deed of Iqtidarnama ” (or Authorisation) the Resident 
himself or any person appointed by the Resident, may try and decide 
all suits of the following description that may arise amongst any class 
of people residing within the limits of the Cantonment of the 
Hyderabad Subsidiary Forces or of the Hyderabad Continent Forces 
or amongst persons employed on the railway line: — 

Firstly, suits for money due on bonds or under contracts (oral 
or written). 

Secondly, suits for houses and lands or rent of houses and profits 
of land situate within the limits of the above Cantonments, with 
the exception of suits for those houses and lands which belong to 
the State, or the Jagirdars or the Mukhtadars of the State or to 
the residents of villages belonging to the State, Jagirdars or 
Mukhtadars, or for the rents and profits of such houses and lands 
in all of which cases the suits shall be tried and decided by the 
State (Courts). 


Thirdly, suits tO' recover personal properties. 

Foiu’tHy, suits to recover compensation for wrong done to 

;person, or damage done to property. 

Appeal against all decrees passed in, the above suits shall lie to the 
E^esident (sitting) wdth the Mimsiff appointed by the State. But suits 
relating to Inheritance or Succession of Assets left by a deceased 
person, or for partnership or for those profits which may be payable 
to the State or Jagirdars or Mukhtadars and suits against any servant 
of the State residing within the local limits of the above specified 
Cantonments in the execution of his duties shall not be heard by the 
Resident or the Magistrate and the trial and the decision of such 
suit shall rest with the, State only. This last exception does not in- 
clude farmers or contractors. 

Para. 191. 

This paragraph gives similar powers to the Resident with regard to 
suits arising within the Residency Market (or Area) with this provi- 
sion that the plaintiff may, if he likes, bring his suits in the State 
Courts, but always subject to the condition that if he (plaintiff) 
resides permanently within the Residency Area, then he must insti- 
tute his suit in the Residency Courts. It may be remarked that in 
this paragraph also, the only class of suits which the Resident was 
authorised to try were those mentioned in para. 190. 

Tramlation of S 10 of Act 11 of 1324 F. (1915) of the Nizamis State. 

Powers of the Darui Qaza Judge. 

The Judge of the Darui Qaza Court shall exercise the powers of a 
Divisional Judge in Hyderabad (both within and outside the limits of 
Baida) in pre-emption cases and when the parties are Muslims in the 
following cases: — 

(1) Proof of legitimacy. 

(2) Inheritance, 

(3) Proof of or cancellation of marriage or decdaration of its in- 
validity. 

(4) Right to maintenance, etc. 

(5) Eight to visit kindred. 

(6) Cancellation of betrothal ceremony. 

(7) Relief against cruelties, wRether physical or caused by tongue. 

(8) Expenses of medical treatment in certain cases. 

(9) Kl^la and Divorce. 

(10) Dow'er, dowry and marriage presents. 

(11) Recovery of wife and daughter. 

(12) Guardianship and custody of children. 

(13) Gift. 

(14) Burial expenses. 

(4) Water Bights. 

The right of this State to use the waters of the rivers, which traverse 
or border it, whether for irrigation or power purposes, has given rise 
to disputes in the past and will no doubt cause further difficulties in the 
future. It would be advantageous if definite principles could 



be laid down to cover such cases, so that both Hyderabad and the 
surrounding British provinces may know definitely what their 
position is with regard' to projects which depend on rivers 
traversing, or dividing them from territories which are not 
their own. The example of the and the Krishna may be 

given. At present the- Bombay - Government has tapped the upper 
waters of these twO' rivers, , 'oiv their tributaries, before they enter 
Hyderabad, not only lor irrigation purposes but for a hydro-electric 
scheme which diverts water, which would otherwise flow eastwards 
into the State-, down the Western Ghats into the sea; while the 
Madras Government is using these rivers, after they leave Hyderabad, 
for large canal systems in their deltas. Investigations have been made 
from time to time regarding the possibility of using these rivers and 
the Tungabhadra for irrigation schemes in Hyderabad, but progress is 
being hampered by the uncertainty as to the relative water rights 
of the State and the surrounding British provinces. His Exalted 
Highness^ Government desires that some guiding principles should be 
laid down sas soon as possible. The agency for formulating and 
applying such principles in the case of Hyderabad is a matter for oon- 
sultation between the tw'o Governments. 


BARODA. 

I, — Jurisdiction or Authority in matters of Internal Administration, 

The British Government exercise jurisdiction in matters of internal 
interest, thus detracting from the full autonomy of the State. 

I. — (a) Construction of Bail-ways, 

It is suggested that ordinarily no permission need be obtained by 
a State for the construction of railway lines within the State, and 
that the State should have its own Railway Act to regulate the work- 
ing of such lines. In the case of through lines constructed by com- 
panies in the State, the Baroda Government should be allowed to sub- 
scribe the portion of the capital expenditure on the lines within theii* 
own limits, and where this is not done they should be given a share 
of the revenue other than interest on capital sunk. 

I, — (b) Jurisdiction on Bail ways. 

Civil and criminal jurisdiction on the portions of the following lines 
in Baroda territory is exercised by the British Government: — 

(1) Anand-Tarapur Railway. 

(2) Mehsana-Viramgam Railway. 

(3) Billimora-Kala Amba Railway. 

(4) Khijadia-Dhari Railway. 

(5) Okhamaiidal Railway. 

(6) B.B. & C.I. Railway — -Broad Gauge. 

(7) B.B. k C.I. Railway — Metre Gauge. 

(8) Tapti-Valley Railway. 

(9 Ahmedabad-Prantij Railway. 

This detracts from the internal autonomy of the States and causes 
administrative inconvenience. Fiscal revenues, such as income-tax^ 
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ai)kari iwenues/ receipts from grass, &o., on these lines also accrue to 
the British Government. The Baroda Goveriimerit request that the 
jurisdiction on portions of all the lines passing through the State 
should be retroceded to them. 

I. — {Q) Jurisdictio7% over' the area occupied by the Baroda Oantonment. 

In the year 1802, a small piece of land was given for the occupation 
of the subsidiary force stationed at Baroda. In 1822, at the instance 
of the Eesident, His Highness^ Government granted a jmrwatia em- 
powering the Officer Commanding the subsidiary troops in the canton- 
ment to try offences committed by the sepoys and: camp followers within 
camp limits. Thus whatever authority was exercised in the Baroda 
Cantonment was under the express consent of His Highness^ Govern- 
ment. For the first time in 1887, the Government of India took up the 
following position: — 

(T) ^Hhat the theory of delegation does not apply to such cases; 

(2) that full jurisdiction over all persons and things within a 
British cantonment is necessarily acquired by the British 
Government as a consequence and in virtue of the occupation 
of the canto nment by British troops.^ I 

A year later (i.e., in 1888) the Agent to the Governor- General 
stated ; — 

It may also be well to let you know that it is not the intention 
of Government to interfere with existing arrangements about land 
revenue, abkari and so on.^^ 

In 1889, the question of cantonment jurisdiction as a whole was dis- 
cussed, and the basis of the arrangement to be made in revenue and 
fiscal matters was indicated by the then Agent to the Governor- 
General at a personal interview with the Minister. His Highness^ 
Government were then given to undei-stand that all revenues arising 
from stamps, opium, abkari and registration would be paid to them 
after meeting the necessary expenses for their collection, &c., His 
Highness^ Government ceding full criminal and civil jurisdiction on 
their part. Subsequently, His Highness’ Government .were assured 
that the orders of the Government of India in i*eveuue matters would 
follow the settlement of the civil and criminal jurisdiction. But no 
such orders have been passed, and the revenue jurisdiction is also 
retained with the British Government. 

His Highness’ Government submit that as the cantonment is part of 
Baroda territory, it is equitable that the State should not be required 
to surrender its jurisdiction over the area and the revenues accruing 
ill it. They, therefore, request that all jurisdiction in the cantonment, 
except the military jurisdiction over the troops, should be restored to 
the Baroda Government, and they should be allowed to receive all the 
revenues accruing in the cantonment. 

1. — (d) J urisdiction over Europeans and Americans, 

The Government of India do not permit the Baroda State to exercise 
jurisdiction over Europeans and Americans residing in the State. It 
is stated that as the Government of India are responsible in their inter- 
national relations with foreign countries it is necessary to provide a 
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system of justice to which the foreign pbwers would take no exception 
on behalf of their subjects, and that very few ISFative States possess 
jails in whicii European convicts could with proper regard to theii' 
health be incarcerated. 

The legal and judicial system of Baroda is the same as in British 
India and its jail administration is conducted on modern lines. 
Baroda may, therefore, be allowed to exercise jurisdiction in these 
teases in accordance with a scheme framed with reference to the arrange- 
ments in force for the trial of European British subjects in British 
India. ■■ 

I. — (e) Guarantees to certain subjects in the State. 

Guarantees given to certain subjects of the State b}'' the British 
Government lead to interference in the internal administration. 
These guarantees came into existence in the following manner. At 
the beginning of the last century, the Arab mercenaries in the employ 
of the State having become formidable and on one occasion defied the 
authority of the constituted Government, it was agreed, with the con- 
sent of the British and Baroda Governments, to disband them. These 
mercenaries w^ere in the habit of guaranteeing the fulfilment of certain 
contracts between the State and its subjects or pledging to protect the 
latter from molestation by the State. They made it a condition of 
their leaving the Baroda State and its service that the guarantee given 
by them should be taken over by the British Government. The latter 
complied with their request, and, adlopting the same practice, they 
also granted new" guarantees. In course of time, more guarantees came 
into being, and as the people who possessed them often disregarded 
the legitimate authority of the State, complaints arose on both sides. 
In 1850, the Court of Directors laid down a rule that the British 
Government should give no more guarantees and that they should with- 
draw from the existing ones whenever they could do so with due regard 
to their good faith. A large number of the guarantees w^ere declared 
to be personal to the original holders and held to have been extin- 
guished on their death. Others were held to have been forfeited owing 
to the misconduct of the holders. 

At present there are four persons or families enjoying these privi- 
leges. These are (1) the Desai family of Navsari, (2) the Desai of 
Palsana, (3) the descendants of Sunder ji Nilaji and (4) the Pol 
■ Pagedar. 

The guarantees to the first two holders were not hereditary, but it 
has been held that as hereditary office and emoluments were 
guaranteed, they were perpetual. The holders are granted exemption 
from service on the strength of the guarantee. 

The holders of the third guarantee are descended from one Sunder ji 
Nilaji, a Native Agent in the employ of Colonel Walker, Eesident at 
Baroda in 1802. In the Kadi War of 1802, Suiiderji was taken prisoner 
and ill-treated by Malharrao Gaekwad. A pension of Es. 1,200 per 
annum was granted to him by Maharaja Anandrao Gaekw^ad on the 
recommendation of the then Governor of Bombay. It was to this 
pension that the guarantee was afterwards attached without the con- 
sent of the Baroda Government, andi the pension is now^ paid to remote 
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descendants of Sunderji, although they reside in Bombay and render 
no service to the State, 

The Pol Pagedar was the killedar (commander) of the fort of Kaira. 
When the fort was granted to the East India Company , in inam in 
1803, the allowances received by the killedar and his brother were con- 
tinued to them under the guarantee of the British Government. The 
saiiad of guarantee contains no words implying perpetuity. Though 
His Highness’ Government have pointed this out, the guarantee is 
being still continued. 

The Baroda Government request that interference under these 
guarantees may foe discontinued. 

1. — (f) Guarantees to the JandSf cfr,, of trihutarij gimssias in the 

State. 

A more numerous class of people whose cases lead to interference in 
the internal affairs of the State are the guaranteed girassias.. This 
class consists mainly of — 

(1) the descendants of the Mahi and the Eewa Kantha tributaries 
who hold giras lands in Baroda territory ; 

(2) their collaterals, Ac., who were given lands in Baroda territory 
for their maintenance by the tributaries and hold it subject to 
the latter’s reversionary right. 

These people have estates both in the tributary area and in the Khalsa 
mahals under the direct authority of thc^ Baroda Government. The 
guarantees given to them were in respect of their lands and villages 
in the tributary area on which the tribute of Baroda used formerly 
to be recovered by the mulukgiri commanders at the head of the army. 
There was no intention that the lands or villages of these tributaries 
in the territory under the direct administration of Baroda should also 
be covered by guarantee. But on the ground that the object of the 
guarantee was to safeguard all the income which formed the source 
from which the tribute was paid, these lands and Villages are also held 
to be guaranteed. The grou'nd is not tenable, as in fixing the tribute 
the possessions of the tributaries under the direct administration of 
Baroda were not taken into account. These latter lands and villages 
were and are liable to pay quit-rents or other dues separately to the 
Baroda Government. ‘ The guarantee extended to these lands is not 
thus authorised by the treaties. In 1878, during the minority of 
H.H. the Maharaja, the State was committed to an arrangement which 
accorded a privileged treatment to these lands and villages. Under 
this arrangement, the State is required to deal with the complaints of 
these girassias by a special procedure. They are exempt from the pay- 
ment of stamp duty. Their lands cannot be attached in satisfaction 
of decrees of civil courts.’ No new taxes, even of general applicability, 
are allowed to be imposed on their lands, though the girassias, like 
other subjects, participate in.; the, benefits of the improved administra- 
tion. It was afteiv.mueh correspondence that the local improvement 
cess and the cotton cess were allowed to be levied on the lands of the 
girassias. The theory of immunity of the girassias’ holdings from 
taxation . has been pushed to- such an extent that people residing in 
these areas are not allowed to be subjected to the State income-tax on 
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incomes derived by them within the State from their dealings outside 
these areas. 

II. ---Military Matters. 

IL — ^(a) The right of the State to regulate the strength of its Military 

and Police Farces. 

According to the treaties, Baroda is fr.ee to determine the strength, 
constitution and equipment of the military forces maintained by it for 
the preservation of internal order and for co-operating with the 
British Government in time of war. The predecessors of His Highness 
the present Maharaja .exercised these powers.. At His Highness^ in- 
vestiture with ruling powers in 1881, however, a condition was imposed 
that no material change in the constitution or numbers of the State 
troops should be inade without the assent of the Government of India. 
Ill practice, this condition is so strictly interpreted that at times 
changes in the uniform, fee., of the irregular troops are objected to 
and even instruction in drill is not allowed to be imparted to them. 
The result is that the troops lack adequate equipment and come to 
think of themselves as belonging to a neglected arm of the State service, 
and lose their esprit de corps. 

Recently this restriction has been made applicable in the case of the 
armed police force of the State. 

If. — (b) The right of the State to manufacture arms and ammunition^ 
a/nd the working of the a^'rangement of 1879 for the supply of arms 
and ammunition required for administrative purposes from the 
Br itish arsenals. 

The State has the right to manufacture the arms and ammunition 
required for its own use. It used to manufacture gunpowder, &c., in 
its own factory. 

In 1878, while pointing out the difficulties and inconvenience that 
would be caused in the w'ork of ordinary administration by the operar- 
tion of the Indian Arms Act of 1878, the Minister asked that such arms 
and ammunition as the Baroda Government obtained for the require- 
ments of the administration should be exempted from duties. There- 
upon, the Government of India offered to supply arms free of duty on 
the condition that the State does not procure such articles from any 
quarters or manufacture them for itself,^’ His Highness’ Government 
agreed to this condition with certain reservations. The Agent to the 
Governor-General stated that it was unnecessary to discuss the con- 
ditions specified in the letter, and that the Government of India having 
agreed to supply arms, &c., free of duty, it must be assumed without 
bargaining that the agreement will he performed in a fair and reason- 
able manner. 

In connection with this arrangement, the Government of India in- 
formed the Agent to the Governor-General that it would be for him to 
decide whether the indents for arms or ammunition submitted by the 
Baroda Government were within the legitimate requirements of the 
State, 

On some occasions, the Government of India did not supply such 
arms as the Baroda Government desired in the interests of their ad- 
ministration. The State’s right to purchase arms and ammunition 
from any suitable source w^as also negatived. 
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;. .In 1907, tile ciaiis-e 'Vit 'Was . .for :■ the Agent .to the Governor-GeneTal 
to decide, whether' indents, for; arms, ammunition and military stores: 
.submitted by .the B.aroda Durbar were within, ABe .legitim.ate require- 
.ments .'nf... .the State.,’’: was '.interpreted' to mean that the Baroda State 
in 'common with other States . became liable, to ■ any restrictions -which 
the Government of India through their representative might desire 
to impose on the nuniber of arms to be supplied for the troops of Indian 
States. 

The manner in which the arrangement is worked causes admin istra 
tive inconvenience. The Baroda Government are asked to return old 
arms when new arms are supplied. Indents for rifled arms are not 
complied with. No administration can be efficient if the police and 
army are supplied ivith old and obsolete types of weapons. The State 
found itself at a great disadvantage when it had to deal with violent 
erime in its limits a few years ago. In the interests of efficiency of 
administration, it is necessary that the State should be allowed to 
manufacture the arms and ammunition required for its administrative 
needs or to obtain them from such soiune as they find convenient. If 
it decides to obtain the arms, &c., from the British arsenals, as at 
present, it should be supplied with up-to-date weapons and ammuni- 
tion for them in sufficient quantities. 

III. — Extradition. 

In article 9 of the treaty of 1817, it is provided 

The contracting parties being actuated by a sincere desire to 
promote and maintain the general tranquillity and order of their 
respective possessions, and adverting to the intermixture of some 
of the territories belonging to the Honourable Company and the 
Maharaja Anund Eao Guikwar, Sena Khas Kheyl Shumsher 
Bahadoor, it is, therefore, hereby agreed that offenders taking 
refuge in the jurisdiction of either party shall be surrendered on 
demand without delay or hesitation.” 

A complete reciprocity of procedure in extradition matters is meant. 
But in practice this reciprocity is not observed. To cite one example, 
Baroda has to furnish a primd fijucie case in support of every extra- 
dition demand made by it, whereas 'primd facie cases are supplied to 
it only when the extradition of a Baroda subject is asked from it. In 
other cases, only a certificate that a primd facie case exists against a 
particular offender is supplied to it, and the State has to surrender the 
offender on such a certificate. It is suggested that, the arrangement 
might be the same in all classes of cases. 


MYSORE. 

A . — Assumption of Jurisdiction over State Area!^. 

(i) The Civil and Military Station, Bangalore. 

The treaty provides that the Maharaja of M}sore shall not object 
to the maintenance or establishment of British Cantonments whenever 
and wherever the Governor-General in Council may consider such 
Cantonments necessary. In 1809 it was found necessary to remove the 
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British garrison from Seringaj)atam on account of the unhealthy nature 
of that place, and some of them were, moved to Bangalore, where they 
were accommodated in the- Eort, in which the General Commanding and 
many of the European residents also lived. In 1831, which was the 
commencement of the period of British administration, the offices of 
the principal departments were accommodated in the Palace in the 
Fort. In 1868 the new Public Offices in Cubbon Park w^ere built, and 
this was accompanied by the removal of the European residents to that 
side of the town. A municipality was established in 1871, but at the 
outset was administered with the City Municipality by a common 
P]-esident. Eovenue work continued in the hands of the Deputy Com- 
missioner till 1884, and the powers of a High Court for this area were 
vested in the Chief Judge of Mysore till the same year. In jail matters 
the station still depends upon the accommodation provided by the 
Mysore State, while the State’s revenue stamps are still used, though 
the proceeds go into the common pool. 

The fe \7 dates given above indicate the gradual process of the ousting 
of Mysore State jurisdiction in the area which, originally a Cantonment, 
was given the name of the Civil and Military Station in 1881, when, 
simultaneously with the transfer of the government of the State to 
His Highness the Maharaja, the jurisdiction over this area was ceded 
to the Government of India. 

The area appears at first to have amounted to 9.75 square miles 
and has since increased to 13.54. Up to the time of the construction of 
the Public Offices it had been very little built upon, but it has since 
gradually been developed and is now indistinguishable from the rest 
of the city of Bangalore. It has a population of 118,940 and yields a 
revenue of about 18 lakhs of rupees. It seems to the State that the 
time has come when the question of the restoration of the jurisdiction 
over this area should be considered. It is not only very expensive, 
but highly inconvenient from many points of view to have one of the 
largest cities in India split into two jurisdictions under two different 
sets of laws. To take a single instance, the State finds itself embarrassed 
in the matter of a joint water-supply scheme, by having to come to 
terms, not only with the Military authorities, but also wdth the municipal 
body wffiich represents the civil inhabitants of the Cantonment. Ques- 
tions of finance and taxation, of which one or two have already been 
referred to, cause much difficulty in their settlement. That there can 
be no difficulty about living in the territory that has not been ceded 
would appear to be obvious from the fact that the General Officer Com- 
manding has lived for years outside the ample limits of the ceded area. 
On the other hand, the inhabitants of the Civil and Military Station 
suffer from disabilities of a very serious kind. At a time when, both 
in British India and in the States, popular representation is being 
rapidly extended, the inhabitants of an advanced area have no repre- 
sentation on any legislative body. Similarly, in the matter of courts, 
they have access to no High Court or Chief Court in India. Similarly 
again, their colleges cannot be affiliated to the University of Mysore. 
The State are only too ready to make all necessary provisions for 
military purposes, and to make any arrangements for their sanitary 
and other convenience which the Government of India may desire, 
but they think that the time has come when the treatment of the Civil 
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and 'Military. Station of .Bangalore .-as if it were a minor province ' of 
British India should cease. 

(ii) Lan<.h assigned to the Indian Institute of ' Science. 

A site consisting of 371 acres was assigned by this Government in the 
year lOOii for the location of the Institute at Bangalore. In accordance 
with the wishes of the Government of India, jurisdiction over this area 
was ceded on conditions similar to those relating to the Civil and 
Military Station. The State feel that, under present conditions, there 
is no reason why this area should not be replaced under State control. 

B. — Assumption of Jurisdiction over European British Subjects. 

The State feel it inconsistent with their amour :propr6 that European 
British subjects should not be triable under their own laws and by their 
own tribunals for offences committed in the State, even when they are 
perfectly walling themselves to submit to those laws. The solution of 
this difficulty is not an easy matter because of the complicated nature 
of the British Indian law regarding the trial of European British 
subjects. In fact it wmuld seem doubtful whether at the present time 
a European British subject can legally be brought to trial at all, since, 
for instance, the amended code requires the case to he brought before a 
District Magistrate and there is no Justice of the Peace who has any 
local jurisdiction. The Durbar would suggest, in the first instance, 
that where a European or Anglo-Indian is prepared to waive his right 
of trial as such, there should be no objection to his being tried by the 
Mysore Courts. For the rest they are attempting to find a solution 
of part of the difficulty in the creation of First Class Benches on the 
panels of wffiich there will be a sufficient number both of Europeans and 
of Indians. 

C. — Extradition. 

The time appears to have come when the procedure in extradition 
might be simplified, both as between Indian States and British India, 
and as between Indian States and other States when the parties have 
to be brought through British India. In the case of Mysore there is a 
special provision, under a notification of the Chief Commissioner of 
23rd July, 1878, under which formal extradition in the case of ofifences 
committed in British India is dispensed with and all criminal processes 
issued by British Indian Magistrates can be served in Mysore as if in 
a Province of British India. This applies wdiether the offence is one 
included in the schedule to the Extradition Act or not. The State 
would be very glad to see a reciprocal arrangement introduced on these 
lines. 

D, — liestrictions on the Employment of Non-Indian Officers. 

The requirement of the Government of India that retired Military 
Officers should not be employed in connection with State troops for a 
period of more than a year seems to impose a quite unnecessarily severe 
restriction. A State does not employ an officer of the kind unless for 
the purpose of effecting far-reaching reforms, and reforms of this nature 
cannot be effected in the period named, which is needed to secure a 
complete understanding of the conditions. 
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E. — Eestrictions upon Arms^ Ammunitio?i and Ex-plonves, 

The Mysore Lancers are very inadequately provided with automatic 
guns. The complement in British Indian Cavalry is nine Hotchkiss 
and four Vickers guus. The Mysore Lancers have only three Hotchkiss 
guns. The Infantry are armed with obsolete weapons. On the other 
hand the State has found itself recently in a considerable difliculty 
owing to the prescription by the Government of India of .303 rifles for 
its reserve police. These cannot be used with buckshot and are <]uite 
ini suitable for dealing with a riotous crowd. 

F . — Ports and Coastal Jurisdiction, 

A peculiar situation has arisen out of the historical circumstances 
which led to the fixing of the boundaries of the State of Mysore in that 
on the West Coast, while Mysore has the bulk of the hinterland, her 
territory reaching in one case to a point five miles from the Coast, 
she has no control over the ports, while the Provinces in which the ports 
are vested, having only a portion of the hinterland to look after, are 
little interested in developing the harbours. As a consequence the 
products of the Bhadravati Iron Works, of an immense forest and 
mining area, and of some of the richest lands in the State have to be 
caixied right from one coast to’ the other to secure an outlet to the 
sea, with the result that, in the case of Bhadravati in particular, they 
are greatly handicapped in competition with the products of places 
more favourably situated. They are no less handicapped in the matter 
of imports, for instance, of machinery and coal. The State have long 
been anxious to undertake the development of the port of Bhatkal in 
order to secure an outlet for these products, and feel that it ought not 
to be impossible to arrive at some arrangement under which they could 
contribute to the development of the port and secure a share in its 
control. ■ ■ 

G. — Limitations on Modification of Laws and Rules. 

Article 18 of the Treaty of 1913 provides for the continuation of a 
long schedule of Acts and Buies dating back to the year 1847, which 
were in force at the time of the rendition in 1881, and prohibits any 
modification of any of these laws or the passing of any laws inconsistent 
therewith except under the sanction of the Government of India. This 
clause involves very undesirable limitations on the sovereign powers of 
His Highness the Maharaja as well as a large amount of unnecessary 
work in referring modifications of a routine character for sanction. It 
will be seen from the account of the Mysore constitution that is printed 
as Appendix D that ample safeguards are afforded hy the Bepresenta- 
tive Assembly and Legislative Council. 


APPENDIX D. 

The Mysore Constitution, 

For an appreciation of the underlying theories of the Mysore Con- 
stitution, attention is invited to the annexed copy of the appendix 
to the Earl of Bonaldshay^s The Heart of Aryavarta.^^ The ^following 
is a bald statement of the practical elements. 

His Highness the Maharaja is a constitutional Ruler. His privy 
purse is entirely separate from the finances of the State, and amounts 
to 23 lakhs out of a revenue of 340 iakh^, or about 7 per cent. All 
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decisions of the Gov-emment of any importance at all, for instance, 
ail appoiiitanents on Es. 100 and upwards are submitted for his sign 
manual, and he has a full power of veto, which, however, is seldom 
■'.exercised. ■.;■. 

The Dewaii is the executive head of the Government. He is assisted 
by three Members of Council, %vho administer departments under his 
control and have the right of recording minutes of dissent, and when 
there is a difference of opinion between the Dewan and a majority of 
the Council, the matter has to be submitted for His Highness’s orders. 

There are two Houses. The first, the Representative Assembly, 
consists of 260 members, of whom 205 are elected, S5 are representative 
of minority communities, and selected by a process similar to election, 
and 20 are nominated to represent special interests such as labour, and 
the depressed classes. Members of this House have the power of inter- 
pellation, of moving resolutions and of discussing legislation, hut the 
House is essentially advisory. 

The Legislative Council also have powers of interpellation and of 
moving resolutions and have final power over legislation and over the 
Budget. In fact, their powers are technically much the same as those 
of Provincial Legislative Councils. 

The Dewan is the President of both Houses. 

The Chief Court is appointed by His Highness the Maharaja, and 
consists normally of three Judges. The judiciary is for all practical 
purposes sepamted from the executive. 

The executive officers are recruited by competitive examination, 
nomination and promotion. A Central Recruitment Board is employed 
to advertise vacancies, tO' keep appointing authorities informed of the 
names of suitable candidates and otherwise to assist in securing a 
measure of communal representation. 

In the matter of Local Government, District Boards have much the 
same powers as similar bodies in British India. There are no Taluk 
Boards. Statutory Village Panchayets with considerable powers are in 
process of creation. A bill for the introduction of compulsory primary 
education under school boards is under discussion. 


'' The Heart of Aryavarta by the Earl of Ronalhshay. 

Constitutional Developments in Mysore. 

Memorandum summarising the recommendations of the Committee. 

The report of the Committee sets forth proposals for fi’aming a 
Constitution which, while taking cognizance of present-day tendencies 
throughout the w'orld, yet seeks to base itself upon Indian rather than 
Western theory, and to give expression to Indian rather than to European 
ideals. The basic fact of such a Constitution is the existence of the 
Head of the State as the supreme executive head as well as the source 
and sanction of law^ ; and in the view of the Committee this provides the 
key to the fimdamental difierence between a typically Indian form of 
Govmmment and a modern democratic Constitution, such as that of 
Great Britain. The one is unitary in origin and in fact; the other 
dualistic in origin, if not at the present time, altogether so in practice. 
For, if Lhe British Constitution has reached a basis of unity under an 
arrangement by which the Cabmet controls Parliament de facto, while 



Parliament controls the Cabinet de jiirey^ this does not alter the fact 
that it is the product of a system under which sovereignty was divided 
between two originally separate elements, namely, the Head of the 
State and the people composing the State.^" In the case of a unitary 
State, the Head thereof, as the symbol of or the law% is regarded 

as representing the people ^" directly and primarily in his person . . . 

and as standing in a more direct and vital relationship to them than 
the members of any representative body. He may seek the advice of 
individuals or of corporations ; he may delegate his functions to in- 
dividuals or to chambers, but he remains the Head of the body politic, 
such other limbs as may evolve or be created being but subordinate 
members — organs of one will centred in the Head wherein resides 

the permanent reservoir of law-making power. 

This being the recognized position of the Head of the State, the object 
of the introduction into the- Constitution of other bodies is in the main 
to provide machinery for perfecting the process by which effect is 
given, in the domain of legislation and of administration, to the one 
undivided Will of the State. Those bodies of the ancient Indian polity 
to which reference is made in the report — the village assemblies, the 
guilds and other similar associations — having disappeared, new bodies 
must he created for this purpose. And to this end, in the view of the 
Mysore Committee, the process of law-making may most conveniently 
be treated as a three-fold one, each part of the process being assigned 
to a separate organ. The first part of the process is the enumeration 
of matters in respect of which legislation is desirable. Legislation having 
been decided on, the next part of the process consists of a technical 
and expert examination of the matter, and finally, there is the actual 
work of discussion and amendment, in the course of which the measure 
assumes its final form for presentation to the- Head of the State for 
ratification or, if he thinks fit, rejection. 

The Committee found the rudiments of these three organs already in 
existence in Mysore, having grown up under the silent forces of 
natural evolution,'^ and proceeded to make recommendations for their 
formal incorporation in the Constitution. The first of these organs, to 
be known as the Representative Assembly, should be so constituted as to 
be an epitome of the people, and as such its functions should be to 
voice the popular will in all the acts of Government affecting the life of 
the people. It should serve two important ends — the initiative and the 
referendum. Its members would articulate the intuitive and un- 
sophisticated views and wishes of the people. It would not perform 
the actual work of legislation, but would express its opinion on legisla- 
tive measures both before and after they have been dealt with by the 
the organ — namely, the Legislative Council — to which this function is 
assigned. It should be in fact a conference of the delegates of the 
whole people.’^ The number of members suggested for this body is 250, 

■'" Strictly spc-akin '4 the Indian Constitution had a pluralistic origin, as a reference to 
Chapter XI of the first volume of this series (“India: A Bird’s-eye View,” pp. 132-138) will 
show. But the. Committee, when speaking of the Mysore Constitution as being unitary in 
origin, is referring to the period when the State proper had come into existence and not co 
those earlier days of guild.s and other corporations before the rise of kingship. When once 
the idea of “the state” had arisen, “the monism of +he Hindu mind,” to quote the words of 
Dr. Seal in a letter to me on the subject, “ stamped its impression on the polity bv emphasising 
the need of the monarch as the wielder of Danda (sanction, punishment) for the presentation 
of Dharma ("the Daw of Laws) ; and in the end the latter day Indian States in practice 
became monistic and absolute. 
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The actual work of legislation should be performed by a smaller body 
of iifty members, consisting of persons of knowledge and experience, 
a body which would not be so much an epitome of the people as ''an 
assembly embodying the collective wdsdoni and virtue ; while work of 
a more technical character—the scientific examination of legislative 
proposals before they are submitted to the legislature, and of proposed 
administrative action, etc., — should be discharged by Standing^ Boards 
of experts constituted for advising the Government and the legislature. 

One of the most interesting features of this machinery is its suggested 
composition. In the case alike of the Representative Assembly and 
the Legislative Council, the Committee urges that the representation 
should not be merely general, but should include minorities and a variety 
of interests asi well. The Constituencies, that is to say, should be not 
merely territorial, but vocational. This is an essentially Indian 
tradition, going back to the days of the guilds and caste corporations, 
and great stress is laid upon it in the report. " ISTeighbourhood is no 
doubt a vital bond . . . and territorial electorates are a necessary 

basis of representation . . . but the ties of common interests and 
common functions that hind men into groups and associations inde- 
pendently of the tie of neighbourhood, acquire greater and greater 
importance with the more complex evolution of life and society . . . 

A citizen of a State is a citizen, not merely because he resides in a parti- 
cular locality, but really by virtue of the functions he exercises and 
the interest he has at stake in the body politic/*’ 

The ancient sSanskrit treatises on political science — the Arthashastras 
— are quoted in support of the claim that representation of this kind is 
in accordance with " the political temper and political genius of the 
Indian peoples.” But continuity is not the only advantage urged for 
such a system. The greatest advantage claimed for it is that it is 
bound to work for the softening of differences in general, and of 
communal differences in particular. The dividing lines of the professions 
— so runs the argument — cut across those of the communities. " So 
far as rigid communal barriers in the matter of vocations and functions 
are breaking down and a free interchange and interflow are being 
established in society at large, the representation of interests and 
functions on a non-communal and non-ethnic basis will be an influence 
for unification and concord.” 

For the present, it is suggested that provision should be made for 
the representation of seven or eight different interests, to be spread 
over fifteen seats in the Representative Assembly ; but a large develop- 
ment of this element in the composition of the Assembly is aimed at 
in the future, and the number of di^erent interests which the Committee 
would like to see specially represented includes agriculture, manufacture 
and trade, land aiid capital, law, medicine, eiygineering and teaching, 
labour, social service, women and children, the depressed classes, and 
even dumb animals. 

Prima facie one would have expected that the particular category 
of interests %vhich bulks so largely in India and which has proved a 
source of so much difficulty where it has had to be fitted into the frame- 
work of the parliamentary system which is being established in British 
India, namely, the communal, would have been regarded as the most 
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iinportant of th.6 spociai intorosts t-o Be providod for in ciii India^nisod 
form of' a modern Constitution. But this is not so. 

The Committee draws a sharp distinction between the ‘'function 
groups'' described above which ■■form no iwperinm. in rmperio, no 
mdependent centres of the citizen's loyalty or allegiance conflicting 
with the growth of the national sentiment or with a sense of the common 
weal/' and the different communities with "creeds and customs- that 
sinider/' which constitute " so many independent and original centres." 
jSTevertheless — though the Committee was far from unanimous as to- the 
means by which it was to be achieved— it was recognised that some 
scheme must be devised to afford protection to communal minorities 
which were proved in practice to be unable to secure representation 
through the ordinary electorates. The device of oomniimal 
electorates, adopted in British India in the case of the Muhammadans 
■ and the Sikhs, after being condemned in vigorous terms by 
the chairman, was rejected by the Committee, though the scheme 
eventually adopted by the majority necessarily possessed certain 
features in comiiion with the system which was condemned. Briefly 
it was laid down that any minority community of not less than 
20,000 souls, failing to obtain representation through the general 
electorate, should he entitled to representation through special 
electorates consisting of such bona fide associations, numbering not 
less than 100 members, as had been established for the advancement 
of the communities. The chief advantages claimed for this scheme are, 
first, that it displays no discrimination in favour of, or against, any 
particular community. The measure of protetion which it affords is 
offered to any community which is proved by experience to require 
it. Secondly, that it will act as a stimulus to the communities affected 
by it, since representation will only be accorded if suitable associations 
conforming to certain prescribed conditions are established. And finally, 
that sooner or later the scheme will automatically work itself out as the 
progress made by the various minority communities enables them to 
obtain representation in the ordinary way. This result -will be hastened 
when the general standard of education and political experience permits 
of the introduction of some form of proportional representation. It 
is thought that some ten or twelve out of about thirty minority com- 
munities will secure representation through the general electorates from 
the start. 

These different bodies, as has been pointed out, have been designed 
to facilitate the translation into concrete form of the one undivided 
will of the State. They have no power to tap " the permanent reservoir 
of law-making power " vested in the Head of the State. For the " con- 
stitutional unity between the Head and his people is the central fact 
in an Indian State like Mysore, built on the unitary plan." It follows 
from this that the executive or ministry is not* responsible to, or 
removable by, the legislature, for the ministers are the agents of the 
Head of the State chosen by him as his advisers, and responsible to 
him. And the wisdom of this conception of the unitary State — of this 
close organic relation between the sovereign and his people — is extolled 
on various grounds, but particularly on this, that it works for the 
perpetuation of Dharma, that is to say of righteousness or the moral 
justice which is the lawful due of every individual of whom the State 


is , comp‘OS'.eci.' Eor ^ no ; . Court. 'of AreopagiiSj . no Justiza ,: 0^^ .Aragon, ,, 
no Federal Supreme Court, no Hague arbitrations, nor any other 
m.acliinery that. ever has 'been invented by man has served,: as a materia! : 
check on'that most perfect of all tyrannies, the irresponsible the 

majority in any democracyF^ The only safeguard against such tyranny 
is the willing homage of all wills in the State to the Law of Laws, King 
Z>/nv/7?2a, the inscrutable and inexorable Euler of the Uiiiverse, of 
whom the Head of the State is the Representative on earth. And if 
it be objected that such a Constitution is in effect nothing but an 
autocracy hiding behind an ingenious camouflage, its authors reply 
that this is not so, for the crucial feature of the Constitution— the 
means by which the primacy of the people is secured and the unity 
between them and the Head of the State made living and effective — 
is the referendum. It is this right of initiative and referendum vested 
in the General x4.ssembly of the delegates of the whole people that 
constitutes" the pivot upon which the machine of government is poised, 
for without it the one undivided Will of the State could neither 
be ascertained uor a fortiori given eflfect to. 

The Committee was precluded by its terms of reference from dealing 
in any detail with the reorganisation of local self-government. But in 
touching briefly upon this question, which it regards as one of the 
highest importance, it urges the reconstruction of the machinery of 
local self-government on lines according with ancient Indian sentiment 
and tradition. Until the edifice of local self-government is rebuilt on a 
foundation of bodies characteristic of the ancient Indo-Aryan polity, 
such as village panchayets and guilds, local self-government will remain 
an exotic, unacclimatised and unrooted on Indian soilF^ With the 
recreation of such a foundation on which such bodies as District Boards 
may rest, there will come into existence the “true Jacob’s ladder” 
giving access to the “ democrats’ Heaven.” This is the plan of Indian 
rural organisation, “ which is still visible in outline, however dilapidated 
may be the walls, and,” in the opinion of the Committee, “ it may even 
now be restored with some facings and buttresses from modern county 
council developments in the agricultural countiues of the West.” 


JODHPUR. 

Yes, with regard to Treaty payment of Es. 1,15,000 annually made 
by the Durbar for the upkeep- of military forces (see note below). 

(1) Under a Treaty (No. LIV) of 1818 (Article 8) the Durbar was 
required to supply a military force of 1,500 horse for the service of 
the Imperial Government whenever required. 

(2) A revision of this engagement was made by a new Treaty (No. 
LVIII), 1835, under which the Durbar agreed to make an annual pay- 
m’ent of Es. 1,15,000 in lieu of the employment of State troops. 

(3) This money was originally devoted to the upkeep of a military 
force known as the Jodhpur Legion. This :foroe was disbanded in 
1857, and was replaced by a corps known as the Erinpura Irregular 
Force. The mounted portion of this force was composed mainly of 
Sikhs and the infantry of Bhils and Minas ; the object of the latter 


composition 'being to afford occupation to local tribes and thus divert 
them from their lawless habits, 

(4) 111 1903 this corps became the 43rd Erinpura Regiment. In con- 
sequence of the reorganization and reduction of the Indian Army that 
took place after the War of 1914-18 this regiment was disbanded, but 
the Government of India deemed it advisable to retain a small local 
force at Erinpura in order to provide employment for the Mina 
inhabitants of the district and to preserve a potential source of 
recruitment. This local force of 100 men is still retained, and the 
full Treaty payment of Rs. 1,15,000 is still made by the Durbar. 

(5) Since the demobilisation of the Erinpura Regiment and the 
introduction of the smaller force, however, the Government of India 
has agreed to a refund to the Durbar of part of the Treaty payment 
representing the unspent balance after providing for all charges 
connected with the irregular corps of Minas now maintained. In 
doing so, the Government of India has stated that this refund is made 
only as an act of grace and that under the Treaty the full sum payable 
can be claimed not only in connection with the Erinpura irregular 
force, but for use on any other military purpose if required. Further, 
the Durbar is precluded from questioning the accuracy of the accounts 
or the basis of calculation of the amount refunded. 

(6) The Durbar’s views on this matter which have been represented 
on more than one occasion in the past are: — 

(i) That the spirit of the Durbar’s obligation under the original 
Treaty of 1818 and the amending Treaty of 1835 is amply 
fulfilled by the upkeep of the Tm^perial Service Troops which 
have been introduced in more recent years. 

(ii) That these Imperial Service Troops, consisting of a regiment 
of cavalry and a regiment of infantry with transport have 
been made available for Imperial purposes whenever required, 
and their efficiency is recognised by tbe fact that they are listed 
m Class A troops on the mobilisation of tbe Army in India. 
The annual cost of this military force is approximately Rs. 13 
lakhs a year. In addition, the Durbar maintains Irregular 
Forces and Police for purposes of internal security at an 
annual cost of Rs. 9| lakhs. The total expenditure incurred 
by the Durbar on forces maintained for Imperial purposes and 
internal security, inclusive of administrative and pension 
charges is approximately Rs. 25 lakhs a years or 21 ])er cent, 
of the gross revenue of the State. 

(iii) That in view of the altered circumstances and the present 
day commitments of the Durbar on military expenditure volun- 
tarily undertaken, the Treaty payment of Rs. 1,16,000 agreed to 
in 1835 should be reconsidered. 

(Copies of the relevant documents and correspondence connected 
with this case are attached.) 


, ASI?TEXURES. 

„ ,1. Treaty .Nov' LlY of , 1818. : ' . 

■ 2t Letter .date.d ' 22.:9a8 from the Maharaja Man .Singh. , to, .the' 
Agent to the Governor General for the States of llaj piitana proposing 
the substitution of an annual payment of Tts. l,lo,000 in lieu of the 
obligation to provide a military contingent of 1,500 horse. 

.,,. ' 3. .Letter No. 6f-p, dated 1.6.1912, from the Eesi dent, ' Western 
Rajputana States, to the Senior Member of Council, Marwar >State, 
r-egatding the disbandment of the cavalry squadron of the Erinpura 
Eegimeat. 

.,i' 4.. Letter No. 1839, dated 27.8.1913. 

From the Maharaja Regent, Marwar State, to the Resident, Western 
Eajputana States, replying to item 3 above. 

5. Letter No. 5237, dated 30.10.1913, from the Resident, 'Western 
Hajpiitana States, to the Vice-President, Regency Council, Marwar 
State, regarding tlbe delocalisation of the 43rd Erinpura Regiment. 

6. Letter No. 2156/CI)~-3, dated 16.1.1914. 

From the Vice-President, Regency Council, Marwar State, to the 
Resident, Western Eajputana States, replying to item 5 above. 

7. Letter No. 26 — C.B./287-20, dated 15.9.1921, from the Resident, 
Western Eajputana State, to the Political and Judicial Member, 
Regency Council, Marwar State^ regarding the diversion of the 
Durbar’s contribution of Rs. 1,15,000 for the 43rd Erinpura Regiment 
(disbanded) to the cost of the uplceep of a. detachment of Minas at 
Erinpura. 

8. Letter No. 101, dated 17.10.1921. 

From the Political and Judicial Member, Regency Council, Marwar 
State, to the Resident, Western Rajputana States, replying to 
item 7 above. 

9. Letter No. 324 of 1922, dated 25.1.1922. 

From the Resident, Western Rajputana States, to the Political and 
Judicial Member, Council of Regency, Marwar State, replying to 
item 8 above. 

10. Letter No. 1550, dated 1.7.1922. 

From the Political Member, Council of Regency, Marwar State, to 
the Resident, Western Rajputana States, replying to item 9 above. 

11. Letter No. 2843/287/1920, dated 3.10.1922. 

From the Resident, Western Rajputana States, to the Political 
Member, Council of Regency, Marwar Staf.e, stating that remis- 
sion of the Durbar’s contribution of Rs. 1,15,000 cannot be made. 

12. Letter No. 132 C of 1924, dated 6th June, 1924. 

From the Resident, Western Rajputana States, to the Political and 
Judicial Member, Marwar , State Council, intimating that the 
Government of India would allow a refund of the unspent balance 
of the payment of Rs. 1,15,000 after providing for all costs con- 
nected with the Erinpura irregular force. 
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. ANNEXUEE 1. 

No, LIV, 

Treaty between tlie Honoiirable Compauy ami 

Maharajah Maun Singh Bahadur, Eaj ah oiVJodhpiii% represeiited by 
the Koo'wiir Eegent Joograj Maharaj Ko-owur ■Ghhiitter Singh Bahadur, 
concluded by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe on the part of the 
Honourable Company in virtue of full powers granted by His 
Excellency the Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K.G., Governor- 
Genera], and by Byas Bishun Ba-m and Byas TJbhee Bara, on the part 
of Maharajah Maun Singh Bahadur, in viihue of full powers granted 
by the Mahara-jah and the Joograj Maharaj Koowur aforesaid, 1818. 

Article 1. 

There shall be perpetual friendship, alliance and unity of interests 
between the Honourable English East India Company and Maharajah 
Maun Singh, and his heirs and successors, and the friends and 
enemies of one party shall be friends and enemies of both. 

Article 2. 

The British Government engages to protect the principality and 
territory of Jodhpur. 

Article 3, 

Maharajah Maun Singh and his heirs and succt^ssors will act in 
subordinate co-operation with the British Government and acknow- 
ledge its supremacy ; and will not have any connection with other 
Chiefs and States. 

Article 4.- 

The Maharajah and his heirs and successors will not enter into any 
negotiation with any Chief or State without the knowledge and 
sanction of the British Government; but his usual amicable corre- 
spondence with friends and relations shall continue. 

Article 5. 

The Maharajah and his heirs and successors will not commit aggres- 
sion on any one. If, by accident, disputes arise with anyone they shall 
be submitted to the arbitration and award of the British Government. 

Article 6. 

The tribute heretofore paid to Scindia by the State of Jodhpur, of 
which a separate schedule is annexed, shall be paid in perpetuity to 
the British Government, and the engagements of the State of Jodhpin 
with Scindia respeGting tribute shall cease. 

Ariicle 7. 

As the Maharajah declares that, besides the tribute paid to Scindia by 
the State of Jodhpur, tribute has not been paid to any other State, and 
engages to pay the aforesaid tribute to the British Government; if 
either Scindia or anyone else lay claim to tribute, the British Govern- 
ment engages to reply to such claim. 
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Article 8. 

The State of Jodhpur shall furnish fifteen hundred horse for the 
service of the British Government whenever required ; and, when 
necessary, the whole of the Jodhpur forces shall join the British army, 
excepting such a portion as may be required for the internal 
administration of the country. 

Article 9. 

The Maharajah and his heirs and successors shall remain absolute 
rulers of their country, and the jurisdiction of the British Government 
shall not be introduced into that principality. 

Article 10. 

This Treaty of Ten Articles having been concluded at Delhi, and 
signed and sealed by Mr. Charles Theophilus Metcalfe and Byas Bishun 
Bam and Byas IT'bhee Ram; the ratifications of the same by His 
Excellency the Governor-General and by Raj Rajeshwar Maharajah 
Maun Singh Bahadur and Joograj Maharaj Koowar Chhutter Singh 
Bahadur shall be exchanged within six weeks from this date. 

Done at Delhi, this sixth day of January, 1818, A.D. 

(Seal.) (Sd.) C. T. Metcalfe. 

(Seal.) Byas Bishun Ram. 

(Seal.) Byas Ubhee Ram. 

(Seal.) Joograj Maharaj Koowur 

Chhutter Singh Bahadur. 

(Goveriior-Oeneral’s Small Seal) (Sd.) Hasings 

Ratified by His Excellency the Governor- General in Camp at Oochar, 
this sixteenth day of January, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen. 

J. Adam, ■ ■ 

Secretary to the Governor-General 


ANNEXURE 2. 

Translation of Khureetah, dated 27 Jumadi-ul-Awwal 125 Higiri 
corresponding with the 22nd September, 1835. 

From Maharaja Maun Singh Bahadur, to Major Alves, Agent to the 
Governor-General for the States of Rajputana. 

Whereas it is Btipiilated in the 8th Article of the Treaty subsisting 
between the British Government and myself that I shall furnish 
1,500 horse for the service of the British Government whenever re- 
quired an arrangement which met with my full concurrence and 
approbation. Yet as horse, which were sent in conformity with the 
8th Article of the Treaty and which were such as 1 had, and con- 
sidered good, were not approved by the representatives of the British 
Government, and have led to remonstrances on their part upon the 
subject, I have, in concurrence with the advice and opinion of Lieuten- 
ant Henry Trevelyan (notwithstanding that it was my desire to send 
only such as were the best and the chosen of such Troops as I have) 
come to the determination of propotsing to you, in lieu of these Sowars, 


an aiiiiuai money payment of Kuidar rupees 1,15,000 (the half of 
which is rupees 57,500) to be paid from the beginning of the mouth 
Foose Sooddee Pooranwasee Siimbut, 1892;, regularly into the hands of 
the Agent Goveriior-General for Eajputaiia at Ajmer on account of 
the British Government and of requesting that the British Gover > i- 
ment will expunge so much of that article of the Treaty as related to 
these Bowars, and never in future urge me to send them upon their 
service. 

Permit me to beg the favour of your submitting this proposition. 


ANNEXU'EE a 

Letter No. 67-P, dated 1st June, 1912. 

From the Resident, Western Rajputana States, Jodhpur, to the 
Senior Member of Council, Marwar State, Jodhpur. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 47, dated the il7th April, 
1912, I have the honour to state for the information of the Durbar 
that the proposed disbandment of the cavalry squadron of the Erin- 
pura Eegiment has not been sanctioned by His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India and that this question will be submitted for decision 
to the Committee presided over by Field Marshall Sir W. Nicholson. 


ANNEXURE 4. 

Letter No. 1839, dated 27th March, 1913. 

From His Highness the Maharaja Regent, Marwar State, to the 
Resident, Western Rajputana States, Jodhpur. 

With reference to your confidential letter No. 67p, dated 1st June, 
1912, to the address of the Vice-President of Regency Council, anent 
the proposed disbandment of the Cavalry Squadron of the Erinpura 
Regiment, I beg to invite a reference to Article 8 of Treaty dated 
list January, 1818, wdiereby the Durbar had undertaken to provide a 
contingent of 1,500 horse for the service of the British Government, 
whenever required; but when this contingent failed to satisfactorily 
perform the duty assigned to them in 1832, the obligation to- furnish 
the contingent was commuted to an annual payment of Rs. 1,15,000 
towards the Jodhpur Legion which was then raised. This Legion, 
having mutinied in 1857, was disbanded and its place is now supplied 
by 43rd Erinpura Eegiment. This .force was quartered at Erinpura 
presumably because the marauding bands of the Criminal Tribes and 
outlaws who infested Sirohi and Marw.ar border were a terror to the 
country. The strenuous exertions and strong measures adopted when 
I was the Miisahib Ala of the State proved quite successful in suppres- 
sing dacoities and highway robberies and in weaning the members of 
the various Criminal Tribes from their lawless habits. It is very 
gratifying to see that the Criminal Tribes Have now generally betaken 
themselves to peaceful modes of living and that the border now enjoys 
the blessings of law and order where anarchy and chaos reigned 
supreme. 

Reasons like these have, this Durbar believe, led the authorities to 
propose the redactio?i of the Cavalry Squadron of the 43rd Erinpura 
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ilcgiiiieiit, and as the question is, I understand, now before the Right 
lionourabie the Secretary of State for India, I beg to take this oppor- 
tuiiifcy of submitting this representation which I trust will receice 
favourable consideration from the Supreme Goveriinient. 

You are aware that the Sardar Rissala, wljich this Durbar have 
raised towards the defence of the Empire, has now attained consider- 
able efficiency. In discipline, mount, mobility, equipment and loyalty 
to the British Throne they stand second to none. They have had the 
good luck to serve under the British , flag on the N.W. Frontier and 
in China and have by their strict discipline and commendable be- 
haviour attracted the attention of the British Officers who happened to 
he in comm and. 

Their maintenanco costs the Durbar about 5 lakhs a 5 ^ear and their 
stu’vices can, wnth the greatest pleasure, he xalaoed at the disposal of the 
Supreme Government af’ a moment’s notice, whenever required. 

Now that 6 efficient squadrons, well mounted, fully equipped and 
properly trained, which the Durbar has raised for this very purpose, 
are available for service, and now that under the aegis of the benign 
Government, the country enjoys peace and tranquility, I venture to 
think that the loyalty and devotion of this Durbar to the Imperial 
Throne be signalised by modifying Clause VIII of the above treaty and 
exempting the Durbar from' the annual payment lof Rs. 1,15,000. 

The grounds which actuate me to make this representation are: — 

(1) The obligation, as originally made to provide a contingent of 
1,500 horse whenever required, can be more effectively and 
efficiently attained by utilising the services of the Durbar 
Imperial Service Troops. 

(2) The cavalry squadron of the 43rd Erinpara Regiment, for whose 
upkeep and maintenance the sum of Rs. 1,15,000 has partly, if 
not wholly, been contributed is now^ proposed to be abolished. 

(3) The Durhar, by exempting from Customs duty all commodities 
required for a bona fide consumption of the Regiment have, 
since 1868, annually made a sacrifice of a substantial portion 
of their Customs revenue. 

(4) The country enjoys undisturbed peace like the rest of India. 

(5) Such a favour shown during the minority of the Chief, when 
the State is under the direct management of the Government, 
w.-^il] be highly appreciated by the other Durbars. 

(6) The loyalty and devotion of this Durbar are beyond question. 

Having regard to all these circumstances, I, wdth the concur3*ence of 
the Council, beg respectfuDy to solict due consideration to this repre- 
sentation and shall feel obliged if my friend tlie Honourable Sir 
Elliot Colvin will kindly see his w^ay to lend his support to it and 
recommend it for favourable consideration of the Paramount Power. 


ANNEXUEE 5. 

Copy of letter from the Government of India in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, to the Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Raj put ana. 

I am directed to address you on the subject of a proposal to de- 
localise the 42nd Deoli and 43rd Irinpura regiments. 
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2. Now that the two squadrons of those regiments have been dis- 
banded', the' Government of India are anxions to raise the standard of 
efficiency of the infantry units and to afford them every opportunity 
of training with other troops, which, owing to the isolated position of 
the two regiments,: cannot' at present be • conveniently arranged. I am 
accordingly to request , that, if you see no : objection, liis Highness the 
Maharao of Kotah and the Ooimcil of Eegency Jodhpur may be con- 
sulted in the matter and their views submitted to the Government of 
India, at an early date, with an expression of your own opinion on 
the proposal. I am to add that in the event of the transfer of these 
regiments they would be replaced at Deoli and Erinpura by two other 
Indian Infantry regiments. 


No, 5237, dated 30th October, lOlS. 

Copy forwarded to the Senior Member of the Council, Marwar State, 
for favour of submission of the Durbar’s views on the proposal. 

C. J. Windham, Lt.-Coloiiel, 

Resident, W.R. States. 


ANNENURE 6. 

Letter No. 2156/ C.D. 3, dated 16th January, 1914. 

From the Vice-President, Regency Council, Marwar State, to the 
Resident, Western Rajputana States, Jodhpur. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 5237, dated SOth October, 
1913, asking for the Durbar’s views on the proposal to delocalise the 
43rd Erinpura Regiment, I have the honour to inform, you that the 
Durbar have no objection to urge against the proposed' scheme which 
would add to the regiment’s efficiency. 

Now that the proposal to delocalise the regiment is before the Govern- 
ment of India, the Durbar urge that the whole question of the annual 
contribution of Rs. 1,15,000 made by the Durbar for the upkeep of the 
regiment should be fully considered. This contribution was originally 
agreed to in lieu of a Legion of Horse and went towards the cost of the 
upkeep of a force associated with the Durbar by ties of tradition, senti- 
ment and history. So long as the force remained under the direct 
authority of the Government of India, exercised through the Honour- 
able the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana, these ties re- 
mained firm. When, however, the inevitable reorganisation of, and 
ee.ntralization of authority in, the Indian Army took place, the force was 
removed from the direct control of the Government of India, the exer- 
cise of authority by the Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General 
ceased, and the ties gradually loosened. The uniform of the Erinpura 
Regiment is now rarely or never seen in Jodhpur, it has ceased to pro- 
vide guards in Jodhpur and in Mount Abu to the Honourable the Agent 
to the Governor-General, and its association with the J odhpur Durbar is 
rapidly becoming a matter of vague tradition. Such slight ties as still 
remain will be entirely broken when the regiment moves out of Marwar 
territory and its vicinity, and the only association which will remain 
will foe the annual payment of Rs. 1,15,000, a payment known to few 
people. 

Under the above circumstances, I beg to invite a reference to the 
representations contained in H.H. the Maharaja Regent Sahib’s letter 
67486 B 
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Xo. 1839, dated the 27th March, 1913, and to request, on behalf of the 
Durbar, that the Government of India may very .kindly be moved for 
the remission of the said ammai payment of Es. 1,15, CX)0. 


ANNEXITEE v. 

Letter No. 26 C.B./287-20, dated 15th September, 1921. 

From the Eesident, Western Eajputaiia States, Jodhpur, to the 
Political and Judicial Member, Eegency Council, Marwar ^State, 
Jodhpur. 

With reference to the correspondence ending with your letter No. 1201, 
dated the 9th April, 1921, regarding the proposed disbandment of the 
42nd Deoli Regiment and the 43rd Erinpura Regiment, it has been 
represented to the Government of India that to keep order in the 
country side, to provide employment for a proportion of the Mina 
inhabitants and to preserve a potential source of recruitment, the 
retention of small local forces of some kind at Deoli and Erinpura, 
enlisting Minas and other local classes now in the regiments, is highly 
desirable. 

2. It has i)een ascertained that the cost of detachments of 200 men at 
Deoli and 100 men at Erinpura, organised on the lines of the Mewar 
Bhil Corps with a British officer on Rs. 1,CK)0 a month at Deoli and 
another British officer on Rs. 750 a month at Erinpura, would roughly 
come to Es. 1,00,000 a year. The Government of India are now con' 
sidering whether it would be feasible to create a force of the kind pro- 
posed, but they observe that as long as Government maintain any force 
at Erinpura they appear to be entitled to ask the Jodhpur Durbar to 
pay the actual expenses incurred upon it, up to the maximum of the 
annual contribution of Rs. 1,15,000. The sum which the Durbar would 
he called upon to pay is roughly estimated to foe Rs. 33,000 a year. 

3. I shall be glad to be favoured with an expression of the Durbar’s 
views on the question of the proposed contributioii. The favour of a 
very early reply is requested. 


ANNEXDEE 8. 

Letter No. 101, dated 17th October, 1921. 

From the Political and Judicial Member, Regency Council. Marwar 

State, to the Resident, Western Rajputana States, Jodhpur. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your confidential 
letter, No. 26 C.B. 287-20, dated the 15th September, 1921, on the subject 
of the conversion of the Marwar State contribution to the 43rd Erin- 
piira Regiment (now disbanded) to the cost of the upkeep of a detach- 
ment at Erinpura. It is represented to the Government of India that 
the raising of this detachment is highly desirable on the following 
grounds : — 

(a) To keep order in the country side. 

(b) To provide employment for a proportion of the Mina in- 
habitants. 

(c) To preserve sl potential source of recruitment. 
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2. In this connection I would beg to observe that wlieii in 1913 it was 
proposed by the Government of India to delocalise the Erinpura Eegi- 
ment, this Durbar ashed that the Government of India would be pleased 
to corns! der the remission of the annual '.payment of Its. IjldjOOO, .partly 
on the ground' that this State would cease to have any. direct connection 
with the"' regiment and partly .because -the spirit of the Treaty of 1818, 
as modified by the AgTeement of 1835, was more than amply fulfilled 
by the maintenance of a body of Imperial Service Cavalry by the State 
for the service of the British Government, wherever required. 

The matter was in this position in 1914 when, owing to military con- 
siderations, the question of the delocalisation of the Erinpura Regi- 
ment was postponed, and the outbreak of the War showed that the 
Jodhpur Durbar had in the Imperial Service Lancers an efficient force 
at the disposal of the Imperial Government for service where required. 
The cost to this State of the Imperial Service Lancers previous to the 
War was Rs. 5,(X),000 on the average annually, and since the War 
Rs. 9,50,000..' , , 

3. In the beginning of the present year the Marwar Durbar were 
informed that it had been decided to disband the 43rd Erinpura Regi- 
ment and that the Durbar’s representation in regard to the remission 
of the contribution on account of the 43rd Erinpura Regiment, made 
in connection with delocalisation of the regiment, was under the con- 
sideration of the Government of India. The Durbar expressed its 
acquiescence in the disbandment of the' regiment, and as its case for 
the remission of payment gained force by the fact, made no further 
reference to the question of remission of contribution beyond an ex- 
pression of gratification that the question was under the consideration 
of the Supreme Government, 

4. The Durbar is now asked to contribute to the maintenance of a 

local force outside the limits of the -State at an estimated annual cost 
of Rs. 33, (XX), but in no case to exceed Rs, 1,15,000, the old Treaty con- 
tribution, for purposes other than those for which the contribution was. 
originally made, while at the same time, the State has shown its 
willingness and ability to maintain a force in accordance^ with the 
spirit of the Treaty in its Imperial Service troops. . . 

5. In conclusion, I am to state that while the Marwar Durbar would 
prefer to utilize the contribution of Rs. 1,15,000, if remitted by the 
Supreme Government, on its Imperial Service troops, the Durbar is 
prepared to maintain a small local force at Siimerpur, in Jodhpur 
limits, recruited from the classes mentioned in your letter, for the 
maintenance of peace and order of that part of the country side, should 
such a force seem desirable in addition to the police and other forces 
already maintained by the State. 


ANEFEXURE 9. 

Letter No. 324 of 1922, dated 25th January, 1922. 

From the Resident, Western Rajputana States, Jodhpur, to the 
Political and Judicial Member, Council of Regency, Marwar State, 
Jodhpur, 

I have the honour to refer to the correspondence ending with your 
letter No. 101, dated the 17th October, 1921, regarding the proposal to 
67486 3 2 
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utilize tile contribution of Bs. 1,15,000 payable by the Jodhpur Durbar 
under Treaty towards the maintenance of a force of Minas under 
British officers to be stationed at Deoii and Erinpiira, and to state 
that the Government of India have approved of the proposal to raise 
a- force of 300 Minas. They consider that, in view of the disturbed 
conditions which now prevail, it would be unwise to leave Deoii and 
Erinpura entirely ungarrisoned, and that for the reasons stated in 
paragraph 1 of my letter No. ^ C.B., dated the 15tli September, 1921, 
the raising of a corps of the kind proposed is eminently desirable. 

2. In the opinion of the Government of India the contribution made 
by the Jodhpur Durbar under their Treaty can be utilized for the pay- 
ment of the new force. This question is, in the main, a historical one, 
and the original documents seem to put the matter beyond doubt. 
Article 8 of the Treaty of 1818 ran as follows : — The State of Jodhpur 
shall furnish 1,500 horse for the service of the British Government when- 
ever required ; and when necessary the whole of the Jodhpur Forces shall 
join the British Army, excepting such a portion as may be requisite, for 
the internal administration of the countiy.” 

The arrangements made in the first part of this article proved un- 
satisfactory in practice, and on the 22nd September, 1835, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jodhpur himself proposed, in a Kharita, of which a 
copy is enclosed herewith for ready reference, to make an annual pay- 
ment of one lakh and fifteen thousand luipees in. lieu of the contingent 
of horse. His Highness requested : That the British Government 

would expunge so much of that article of the Treaty as related to these 
sowars, and never in future urge him to send them upon their service.^^ 
The oAer of substituting the money payment was accepted by the 
Government of India, who eventually directed that the annual sum of 
Rs. 1,15,000 payable by Jodhpur under the new arrangement to the sup- 
port of a coi’ps would be termed the Jodhpur Legion and be stationed 
on the common frontier of Jodhpur and Birohi for the pui'pose of 
restoring and preserving tranquility in that disturbed quarter. 

3. There is no mention in the Maharajahs Kharita or in the Treaty 
itself of any particular object to which the money was to be devoted. 
It was, for all that, the wording of the correspondence on the subject 
which took place in 1835-37 indicates, simply a cash commutation for 
specific military obligation. Further, the object on which it was pro- 
posed to spend the money was merely one out of many which might 
have been then put forward and the obligation on the Maharaja of 
joining the British Government when necessary, with all his forces was 
unaFected. 

It may be admitted that the payment was intended as a contribution 
to\vards the cost of maintaining order and the general defence of the 
country, but so far as the proposal to utilize the money or a portion 
of it for the maintenance of a force of Minas under British officers at 
Erinpura and Deoii is concerned, the position seems to the Government 
of India to be unassailable. 

4. The Government of India have given their best consideration to 
the arguments advanced by the Jodhpur Durbar and by the Resident 
on their behalf, but they have been unable to find, anything in them 
which afieots the historical accuracy of the position taken up in the 
preceding paragraph. They gladly take one more opportunity of 
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acknowledging the service rendered by the Jodhpur Imperial Service 
Troops in recent years. The efficiency of the Jodhpur cavalry at the 
present day is beyond dispute, and the Government of India have 
noted with satisfaction the oEer of the Durbar to maintain a force of 
Minas at Sumerpur. The employment of State troops, for the pre- 
servation of order, however, must be confined, as a rule, to the State 
to which they belong. What is wanted is a disciplined force available 
for the purpose wherever required, and the Treaty justifies the Goverr^- 
ment of India in maintaining such a force at the expense of the 
Jodhpur Durbar up to the limits fixed by its terms. 

The Durbar have urged as a ground for the remission of their contri- 
bution, the fact that the new force will not be located within the State. 
But the Government of India observe that it was out of deference to 
the wishes expressed by the Durbar itself in 1836 that the corps was 
originally cantoned beyond the borders of the State. 

5. The question whether any portion of the contribution could foe re- 
funded would more properly be considered by the Goveimment of India 
when they are in possession of fuller details in regard to estimates of 
cost, including those for initial non-recurring expenditure. The5^, 
however, desire to make it clear that the terms of the Jodhpur agree- 
ment, in their opinion, leave them free to utilize the whole amount for 
any purpose connected with the discharge of their responsibility for 
defence and the maintenance of internal order. The refund of any 
portion of the contribution would be an act of grace which the Govern- 
ment of India fear they might find it difficult to justify under existing 
conditions. 


ANNEXURE. 10. 

Letter No. 1550, dated 1st July, 1922. 

From the Political Member, Council of Regency, Marwar State, to 
the Resident, Western Rajputana States, Jodhpur. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 324, 
dated the 25th January, 1922, stating that the Government of India 
have approved the proposal to raise, in view of the disturbed state of 
the country, a force of 300 Minas to garrison the .Military Stations of 
Deoli and Erinpura, and that the Government of India consider, 
mainly on historical grounds derived from the Treaty of 1818, that the 
cost of the maintenance of this force is a right charge against the 
Jodhpur Durbar under the terms of the Agreement of 1835. 

2. The Agreement of 1835 is a modification of Article 8 of the Treaty 
of Alliance of 1818 between the East India Company and Maharaja 
Maun Singh of Jodhpur, by which the State engaged to furnish 
fifteen hundred horse for the service of the British Government when- 
ever required. It is obvious that it was then intended that the State 
should maintain this force, presumably of its own subjects and within 
its own borders, to be at the disposal of the Imperial Government when- 
ever required, in almost the identical condition by which the State 
voluntarily maintained its Imperial Service Troops and now maintains 
its State Force. 

It may here be noted that while the State was actually maintaining 
the force under the Treaty it entered into an engagement in 1824 
<No, LV) to pay for a limited number* of years the sum of Rs. 16,000 
per annum for the upkeep of a corps to police Marwar, distinct from 
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tbe force of fifteen fiiindred horse kept in the State ready to snpporf 
the British troops in the field.' 

3. It does not appear that the Treaty forces were called upon to 
opei^ate with British troops until 1832, when, in consequence of their 
inefficiency in the operations against Nagar Parkar, Maharaja Maun 
Singh, entered on the Agreement of 1835, for the payment of Ks. 1,15,000 
aniiuaily in lieu of maintaining the contingent, and wuth that sum 
the Jodhpur Legion was raised by the British Government and 
stationed at Erinpura, then claimed by the State to be within its 
own territories. 

The Legion w’-as replaced after the Mutiny by the Erinpura Irregular 
Force and subseqeiieiitly by the Erinpura Eeginient, wdiieh formed part 
of the British Field Army through a localized battalion. 

4. When in 1912, it was proposed to abolish the squadron of cavalry 
forming part of the Erinpura Eegiment, and again in 1914, when it 
Was proposed to delocalize the regiment, this Durbar, which, was con- 
sulted regarding the proposals, asked that in view^ of its Treaty 
obligations being fulfilled by the maintenance of the Imperial Service 
Lancers, whether the Government of India would not relinquish its 
claims to the cash payment under the agreement, and it was only in 
deference to the wishes of the Government of India owing to the 
outbreak of the War, that the Durbar’s claim for remission was not 
then urged. 

5. The Erinpura Regiment has nov?' been disbanded and it was first 
proposed to raise a small force to be stationed at Erinpura to take its 
place with the object of keeping order in the countr^^ side, providing 
employment for a propo?dion of Mina inhabitants, and preserving a 
potential source of recruitment for Imperial Pcu’ces. None of these 
objects appear to this Durbar to come within the spirit of the letter 
of the origiiml Treaty, while by the expenditure of the not incon- 
siderable sum of Rupees one crore and seven ty-six lakhs during the 
last 33 years on the Jodhpur Imperial Service Cavalry, and by the 
maintenance of an admittedly efficient body of horse for service wdth 
Imperial Forces, the Durbar, on its part, would seem amply to have 
fulfilled its obligations under the Treaty. 

6. This Durbar wmuld further urge that, while it is and always has 
r>een prepared to come to the aid of the Imperial Government wdth all 
its available forces, to keep order in the country side outside its own 
borders does not appear to be part of its obligations, and that if such 
obligation does not rest on the Imperial Government, it would seem 
to rest on the States concerned, and that the Maiwvar State should not be 
called upon to police its neighbours either directly or by means of a 
subsidized force. 

7. The Jodhpur Durbar has recently evinced its sincere desire to 
assist to the best of its power in the heavy burden of Imperial defence 
and at the suggestion of the Government of India has formulated 
proposals, without regard to Treaty limitations, for the allotment of 
10 per cent, of the average gross income of the State (or about 
Rs. 10,00,000 per annum) to the maintenance of efficient State Forces, 
all available for service at the call of the Imperial Government after 
the requirements of internal administration have been satisfied. The 
Durbar would regret the necessity to modify these proposals, made 


in expectation that the contribution Hinder the Agreement would be 
remitted, should the Government of India be unable to reconsider their 
decision conveyed in your letter. 

8. Finally, in a recent speech, His Excellency the Viceroy expressed to 
the Chamber of Princes his intention of abiding by the spirit as well as 
the letter of the Ti*eaties with Indian ^States and the history of this very 
contribuiioii shows that this Durbar has always been willing to modify 
its strict obligations at the desire of the British Government so that the 
spirit rather than the letter of the Treaty should be carried out. 

The Treaty of 1818, which provided for the maintenance by the State 
of a certain force of horse whenever (and not wherever) required in 
support of British troops, was modified by the agreement of 1835 to a 
cash payment for a strictly localized force at Erinpura, then claimed 
by the Marwar Durbar, and it does not appear consonant with the 
spirit of the Treaty even as am’ended by the Agreement, that the 
payment should now be regarded by the Government of India as one 
without stipulation to be applied at its discretion in whole or in part 
to the maintenance of a police force at any place such as Deoli, 
however distant from the State and with which the State has no 
concern. It also appears from your letter that the Government of 
India has not decided to what purpose the balance of the Agreement 
contribution of E,s. 1,15,000 after the cost of the force of the 300 
Minas has been met, is to be devoted. 

8. I have the honour to request that you will be good enough, if you 
think fit in view of the above representations, to move the Government 
of India to reconsider the decision conveyed in your letter not to 
remit the contribution. 


ANISTEXURE 11. 

Letter No. 2843/287-1920 of 1922, dated 3rd October, 1922. 

From the Resident, Western Rajputana State, Jodhpur, to the 
Political Member, Council of Regency, Marwar State, Jodhpur. 

I have the honour to state that the Durbar’s request contained in your 
letter, No. 1550, dated the 1st July, 1922, asking for reconsideration 
of the orders of the Government of India regarding the remission of 
the cash contribution payable by the Durbar in lieu of the contingent 
of horse furnished in acco-rdanee with the provisions of Article 8 of 
the Treaty of 1818, was duly communicated by the Honourable the 
Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana for consideration. 

2. The Government of India have replied that they regret that they 
do not Irod anything in the Durbar’s representation which affects the 
accuracy of their reading of the history of the contribution made 
under the agreement of 1835 and that they do not feel that they would 
be justified in acceding to the Durbar’s request for a total remission. 
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■ ANNEXUKE 12. ' 

Letter No. 1S2 — C. of . 1924, dated 6th June, 1924. 

From the Resident, "Western Rajp'i-Rana. States, -Jodhpur, to the' 
Political and Judicial Member, Marwar State Council, Jodhpur. 

Jodhpur Burhars co'Jitrihtitioii to the Mina Corps. 

I ha\^e the honour to refer to the correspondence ending with this 
.office letter, No. 2843, dated the 3rcl October, 1922, and to say that 
the Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General further represented 
the case of the Jodhpur Durbar to the Government of India and 
recomniended that even if the Government of India were not pre- 
pared to go further in the matter of remission of the cash contribution 
payable by the Durbar in lieu of tHe contingent of horse furnished in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 8 of the Treaty of 1818, they 
should, at any rate, refund to the Durbar the difference between the 
amount of their contribution and the cost of the upkeep of the Erin- 
piira Detachment of the Mina Corps, the only object upon which the 
Jodhpur contribution is, in actual fact, expended. In doing so he 
forwarded figures of expenditure upon the Mina Corps for the first 
year of its existence, viz., 1st April, 1922, to 31st March, 1923. The 
figures showed that the total expenditure amounted to Bs, 1,93,000, 
exclusive of the Public Works Department expenditure. 

2. The Honourable the AgenT to the Governor-General said that if 
the Government of India are agreed in principle to the refund, the 
only question remaining for determination w'-as the amount, subject 
to any latter adjustment that may be thought necessary, that should be 
refunded to the Jodhpur Durbar. In calculating this, the Honourable 
the Agent to the Governor-General observed that the Rs. 5,000 con- 
tributed by the Tonk Durbar should be excluded. The nett cost would 
accordingly be B.s. 1,93,000' less lis. 5,000 equal to Hs. 1,88,000, plus the 
Public Works expenditure. Of the total strength of 300 men a 
detachment of 100 is stationed at Erinpura and thus the Jodhpur share 
of the expenditure may he taken at ird of the total expenditure or 
Bs. 62,666. To this must he added a sum of Bs. 18,390 expended on 
Public Works at Erinpura. The total Jodhpur share of the cost of the 
Mina Corps, therefore, amounts to Es. 81,056, and the balance which 
should be refunded to the Durbar is thus Bs. 1,15,000 minus Bs. 81,056 
= Bs. 33,944. 

3. In reply, the Government' of India have accepted the proposal 
made by the Honourable the Agent to the Governor-General and have 
sanctioned the refund to the Jodhpixr Durbar, as an act of grace, of 
the unexpended balance of Bs. 33,944 of their contribution towards the 
upkeep of the Mina Corps for the year 1922-1923. In doing so, 
however, the Government of India have stated that the Durbar will 
continue to be liable for the payment of the full contribution of 
Bs. 1,15,000 should that sum' be required by Government for the 
upkeep of the Mina Corps and also that the Government of India are 
unable to admit the Btate^s right to question the accuracy of the 
accounts or of the basis of calculation of the amount refunded. 

4. The Government of India further observe that the statement of 
expenditure forwarded by the Honourable the Agent to the Governor- 
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Gejieral included only the direct charges connected with the Mina 
Corps and that for the purposes of refund of the unexpended balances 
the pensionary charges of the corps must also be included. That the 
cost of the Corps should he taken to be the audited expenditure as 
certified by the Audit Officers concerned and any readjustment which 
may be necessary in respect of the refund for the year 1922-23, on the 
.above basis will, therefore, be made when the amount of refund for 
1923-24 is determined. 


BANSWARA. 

I am suggesting to the Standing Committee of the Chamber of 
Princes that they may kindly include Banswara’s case. 


JAISALMIR. 

The advisability of reducing to minimum interference in internal 
affairs of Indian States in general and of reposing fuller confidence in 
their loyalty is suggested. 


RAMPUR, 

(i) Lime-Stone and GharcoaL 

The Eampur Durbar used to import as much limestone from the 
Terai as it required and the Political Agent, in 1851, recognised this 
right. In course of time, however, this right has dwindled down to 
2,500 maunds of limestone and 1,400 maunds of charcoal. The Durbar 
requests that this old right should be restored. 

(ii) Irrigation. 

Under letter dated 31st December, 1847, from His Honour the then 
Lieutenant-Governor, U.P., the Eampur Durbar is entitled to half the 
waters of the rivers fio%ving into the State from British India. But 
we do not receive full share of waters to which we -are entitled. 

(iii) The Durbar should also receive on the basis of population, a 
share in the revenue derived by the Government of India from Eail- 
^vays and the Income Tax. 


TRIPURA. BARWANL 

The States desire to bring forward a variety of questions, both 
political and economic, asS part of th-e general case to be presented 
before the Committee. 


m 


MOBVi. 

Th*e Morvi Durbar desire , to bring to the notice of the . Coinmittee' V.: 
certain . disabilities affecting the vital interests ,,o,f their Adhoi : Mahal;;',;' 
which has been gua.ranteed by the British Government from time' to; 
time. 

2. The . Morvi Stsate 'consists of territory in Kathiawar as welLas in, '; 
Cutcli. The Province of Cutch is divided into two distinct States, 
the^Bhuj State and the Morvi' State in the Adhoi MahaL .Both the: ,' 
States are absolutely independent of each other and possess ' plenary 
pow’ers. 

3. And yet, the Cutch State claims to levy an ad valorem duty of lU, 
per cent, on goods in transit by land from its Adhoi Mahal to the 
parent state and vice versa in spite of Treaties and Government 
decisions to the contrary. 

The Position of the Two States, 

4. As will appear from the genealogy given in the earlier part of 
the Memorandum, the rulers of Morvi belong to the elder branch of the 
Jadeja dynasty. In A.D. 1697-98 Ptao Raedhuiiji, the then Ruler of 
Gutch, died. His elder son Rao Rawaji was murdered by the younger 
brother Pragji who usurped the Gadi. Kayaji, the son of the murdered 
Prince, waged incessant wars against his uncle and was able to 
recover the greater part of the Wagad division of the Province, which 
he gave in appanage to his several sons, reserving Morvi and the 
Adhoi Mahal for himself. It is for the protection and normal develop- 
ment of this Adhoi Mahal, the only cherished possession left to the 
senior branch out of the whole Province, that the present appeal is 
made to the Paramount Powder. 

5. The title of the Morvi State to such protection rests on the 
following solid grounds: — 

(1) Colonel Walker's engagements of 1807. 

(2) The Treaty of 1819. 

(3) The services rendered to the British Government in the affairs 
of Cutch from 1815 to 1818. 

(4) The guarantees given from time to time. 

6. When Colonel Walker treated with the Kathiawar States in 
1807-08, his guarantee to the Morvi State included the Adhoi MahaL 
It runs : — 

“ Whereas la settlement of your tribute on account of the Taluka 
of Morvi and the Parganahs of Tankara and Adhoi has been 
made through the Sarkar . . . therefore be conftdent, make your 
Taluka populous, etc.^^ 

7. It may be noted here that the state of possession and power as it 
existed at the time of Colonel Walker^s settlement has been guaranteed 
and no departure from it is ever permitted (Aitchison Treaties Vol. 
VI, Ed. of 1892 p. 180). 

8. In Cutch, the year 1819 — ^the year of the Treaty— is regarded and 
•acted upon in the light of the statute of limitation. The status exist- 
ing at the time of the Treaty must be maintained inviolate. 
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9. In' 1831, therefore, when the . Cutch State attacked the inde- 
pendence of the Adhoi Mahal, the Government of Bombay, in their 
Eesoliition dated the 20th April, 1835, declared: — 

“ 4. . . . Golonel Walker’s guarantee of 1st December, 1807, 
granted to the Thakore of Morvi, the State of Cutch from 
that date to 1815-16, when we entered Cutch, the circum- 
stances of that invasion, the aid afforded as on the occasion 
by the Thakore and the 16th Article of the Treaty of Bhiij, 
dated the isth October, 1819, furnish altogether ample 
ground for considering the British Government bound to 
secure to the Thakore all his possessions on the Cutch side 
of the Rimn as he enjoyed them in 1815. 

. ^ 

^^7. . . . The Bao can exercise no act of sovereignty over the 
Thakore . . . the Thakore being deemed to hold all his 

possessions on the Cutch side of the Bunn, as entirely inde- 
pendent of the Bao as if they are situated in Kathiawar. 

''*9. The position of the Thakore with regard to the Bao being 
settled as above decided, the Honourable the Governor in 
Council . . . is pleased to decide that he shall in future be 
held to be subject to the Political Agent in Kathiawar 
. . . as regards his possessions on both sides of the Bunn, 

as entirely, as if they were all situated in Kathiawar.” 

10. As His Highness the Maharao still persisted in his claim to 
sovereignty over the Adhoi Mahal, a 'Commission was appointed 
presided over by J. G. Lumsden Esq., in December, 1840. As a result 
of the very elaborate and exhaustive inquiry made by the Commis- 
sion, Government were pleased to decide (Government Letter No. 
150, dated 17th January, 1843) : — 

/V 2. After careful and deliberate consideration of the numerous 
facts adduced in suppoi't of the claim of the Thakore of Morvi, 
the Governor in Council is decidedly of opinion that the 
independence of Adhoi and its dependent villages ... of 
the sovereignty of the Bao is fully established and that the 
British Clovernment is bound to- declare and maintain it.” 

... 

4. With reference to the Morvi Thakore ’s possessions in 
Wagur I am desired to inform you that that Chief will stand 
in the same position to the British Government in respect 
to them as he now does in respect to those in Kathiawar.” 

11. And the Hon. the Dourt of Directors confirmed the above 
decision (Despatch No. 14 dated the 20th September, 1843, para. 9). 

12. So recently as the year 1900 His Majesty’s Secretary of State, 
in his Despatch No. 13, dated 8th February, 1900, para. 5, once more 
affirmed this position in the following memorable words : — 

'^Although His Highnes^ the Thakore Saheb of Morvi owns 
smaller territories than those of His Highness the Bao of Cutch, 
the difference, in the position of the two Bulers is not one of 
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kind, but of degree. Each of them is entitled to the same 

measure of protection from Her Majesty’s Government.” 

13. After the Sovereignty of the Morvi State over the Adhoi Mahal 
was thus declared in 1843, several other questions arose between 
Cutch and Morvi which were refeiTed to a strong Commission presided 
over by the residents of Cutch and Kathiawar and a third independent 
officer. One of the questions refeiTed to the Commission was Cutch 
Durbar’s attempt to levy duty at Shikarpur on grain passing between 
Adhoi and Morvi, the very question to which the Honourable Com- 
mittee’s careful attention is respectfully solicited. 

14. Government’s instructions to the Commission on this question 
were clear and specific. In their letter No. 221 dated the l*7th January, 
1848, they directed: — 

^^Any customs, chowkee or levy of duty by His Highness the 
Rao, directly affecting the possessions of the Thakore of Morvi in 
Wagur, and which has. been instituted subsequently to the Treaty 
of 1819, should be discontinued. And: this rule will apply not only 
to the abolition of duties, but to the diminution of any rates, which 
may have been increased, beyond those existing at that period.” 

15. It will be observed that the principle is reaffirmed that the 
status existing at the time of the Treaty of 1819 should be maintained. 
Government specifically directed that: — 

1. Any customs . . . etc., instituted subsequently to the Treaty 

of 1819 should be discontinued. 

2. That if increased beyond those existing in 1819 should be 

diminished. 

16. It was found by the Commission that Cutch had increased the 
duty at ^Shikarplu• from Koris 3 per cart to 5 Koris. They therefore 
recommended that the increase should be diminished to Koris 3, which 
was the rate existing at the time of the Treaty of 1819. 

17. Acting upon this principle Government were pleased to decide 
(Governirroit letter No. 2931 dated 17th June 1850): — 

74. Under the head Al the Gomniission have reported the 
result of their inquiries relative to the transit duties leviable by 
the Rao of Cutch on goods passing between Adhoi and Morvi and 
in reference to this subject have proposed the following rules: — 

‘‘ 1st. That the Rao of Cutch may levy at Shikarpur transit 

Three (3) Korees on on goods at the rates eiiumer- 

a cart load. ated in the margin and that should 

One (1) Koree on a goods be taken by Lulliana, the Rao 
camel load, is entitled to duty, but one duty 

Half (D Korea on a should be collected on the same goods, 
bullock load. 

A quarter (i) Koree 
on a donkey load. 

2nd. That the Thakore of Morvi may collect duties in 
Adhoi, Gurana or Wustwa, but only one duty on the same 
goods. 

3rd. The articles to and from Adhoi and Morvi for the 
private use of the Thakore may pass duty free on application, 
a form for which is laid down.” 
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18. This decision was conhrmed by the Honourable Court of Directors 
by their Despatch, No. 29, dated 23rd October, 1850, para. 3, who, in 
para. 6, again re-affirmed the principle, laid down by them, of maintain- 
ing the status existing in 1819. They observed : — 

Your decisions in these cases were generally in favour of Morvf. 
and were grounded on the principle laid down by us, that of 
maintaining the status in existence at the Treaty of 1819.*^ 

19. Besides maintaining the principle, both His Highness of Cutcli 
and His Highness of Morvi were informed that 'Hhe decisions now 
passed . . . are final, and that under no pretext whatever will 
Government permit any of them to be re-opened,^’ (Government 
Letter No. 2932 dated 17tb June, 1850*, para. 4.) 

20. Yet this is precisely the point which has been re-opened to the 
prejudice of the Morvi State. The decision of 1850 has never since 
been reversed or modified in the smallest degree. It stands or should 
stand to-day as valid as when it was pronounced. The relative position 
and the relative rights of Cutch and Morvi were authoritatively 
declared to be that Catch could never, under any circumstances 
whatever, levy at the village of Shikarpur, upon the goods of Morvi 
subjects in transit from Morvi to Adhoi and vice versa, more than the 
small sums proved to have been levied in 1819. And this decision wurs 
solemnly and emphatically clothed with a finality. There can thus be 
no question at all but that the Cutch State has no conceivable right 
whatever, under whatever name it may choose to disguise the levy, 
to impose a heavier tax, heavier by a single pie, than that which was 
determined and allowed in 1850. 

21. Notwithstanding the clear orders of Government in 1850, 
the Cutch State attempted to levy what it called a frontier duty, at 
2 per cent, ad valorem in addition to the above transit duty. It argued 
that the Commission of 1848 treated the question of transit duties 
only and that the question of Dan or frontier duty was not before the 
Commission. Government by their Eesolution of 6th March, 1860, 
disallowed the claim of the Cutch State to impose this Frontier 
duty ” and laid dowm a further principle of capital importance. 
They ruled that the Cutch State could, in no circinnstanees, under m) 
diver>sity of names, or upon any pretext, levy more than one duty 
at Shikarpur or Lulliana upon the goods of Morvi’s subjects in transit 
from one part of its dominions to another : and since that one duty 
had been, exactly defined, that wms and must remain the limit of 
Cutch ’s right to tax the goods of Morvi subjects in transit. No 
attempt w’as ever made to upset this decision. It stands as valid 
to-day as when it was pronounced. So does the decision of 1850. 

22. In 1864, the .Princes and Chiefs of llaihLwai’, upon the strong 
recommendation of Government agreed to abolish transit dut.ies which 
were felt most injurious to trade. Pursuant to this policy transit 
duties were abolished by both Cutch and Morvi in the Cutch Penin- 
sula in 1873. Thus, from IS'TS onwards, no transit duty of any kind 
was to be levied on Morvi goods at Shikarpur or Lulliana. 

23. An attempt was made in 1887, to levy a duty of llj per cent, on 
goods passing by the land route via Shikarpur, but the Political Agent, 
Cutch, on the strength of the Government decisions of 1850, 1860, 1873 
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and 1879, disiallowed it, saying that the goods, were in transit from 
Moawi to Adlioi and that they were not to be taken into Cuteh , >St,ate 
.territory for consumption. ■ ■ , ^ 

24. And yet the Outch State. has again been levying duty at ll'|.per' 
cent. -z/aiorm on goods, passing between Adhoi and Morvi by the land 
route via Shikarpiu’, thus taking away by one stroke a substantial 
portion of the ineome of the State and its subjects of the Adhoi 
MahaL 

25. It may be mentioned here that in 1887 and again in 1892 Com- 
missions were appointed, the first presided over by Mr. (afterwards 
Sir tl. A.) Baines and the second by Mr. R. M. Kennedy, for the 
exchange of certain interests of Ciitch on the Kathiawar coast and 
certain Morvi interests in Catch. It is not necessary to encumber 
this memorandum with (any details. It will be sufficient to say that 
both Government and the Commissioners, before commencement or 
the proceedings, gave solemn assurances that c|uestions previously 
decided would not be allowed to be reopened. 

26. Again, when before Mr. Kennedy’s Commission the Morvi >State 
referred to this right of trade between Morvi and Adhoi via Shikar- 
pur, Cutch argued and the Commissioner ruled that The traffic, 
between Morvi and Adhoi by the land route via Shikarpiir . . . 
is completely beyond the scope of the Commission.’’ 

27. Yet when the Morvi State approached the Government of 
India against this revival of the levy of llj per cent, ad valorem 
duty at Shikarpur, in 1903, the Government of India were pleased 
to say (letter of the Political Agent, No. 1463, dated 1st November, 
1907): — 

Although the question of duties levied at Shikarpur was 
excluded from seUlement ejected by Mr. Kennedy, the latter 
officer believed that the Cutch Durbar had an undoubted right to 
levy such duties.” 

28. It is respectfully but earnestly contended that this mode of 
disposing of Morvi’s compiaint entii'eiy ignores all its most solid 
foundations, the pledges, treaty obligations and guarantees of Govern- 
ment beginning with 1807, and solemn decisions based on those 
obligations and guarantees. His Highness of Cutch has every power 
to tax his owm subjects in his own way. But he has no right what- 
evei'* to tax Morvi subjects in the carrying on of trade strictly con- 
fined to Morvi’s own dominions, with the sole object of killing that 
trade, and so materially reducing the legitimate trade returns, the 
concomitant prosperity and Morvi’s sovereign and independent rights 
to rule and regulate the internal economy of the State. 

The Services rendered to the British Government. 

29. It is respectfully submitted that the Morvi State has^ a higher 
title to the protection of the British Government for services per- 
formed for them at a period of our rule in this part of India when 
circumstances rendered them essentially useful.” (Willoughby, 
para, 62.) Reference has been made in the earlier part of this 
memorandum about the nature of the services and the sentiments 
with which they were regarded both by Government and by their 
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eminent representatives. It will not, therefore, be proper to trouble 
the Committee with a repetition of them here, bej^ond requesting 
their attention to pages 11 and 12 above. 

30. There are other disabilities which prevent the State from pro- 
viding the same facilities of modern civilisation to the Adlioi Mahal 
owing to the policy of the Cutch State and which impede its normal 
development. These will be submitted to the arbitration of Govern- 
ment. But the question which presses most on the State and its; 
subjects is the duty which the Cuteh State levies on the traffic 
bet -ween its Adhoi Mahal and the parent State, by the land route 
via Shikarpur, and it is earnestly hoped that, in virtue of the treaty 
obligations and the protection of His Majesty ^s Government to which 
the Morvi State is entitled, the Committee will be pleased to recom- 
mend to the Paramount Power the miaintenance inviolate of the 
Government decisions of 1850, 1860 and 1873 regai^ding the goods pass- 
ing between Adhoi and Morvi via Shikarpur. 

31, The Committee are w^eil aware that no transit duty now exists 
in India, every State having abolished it; for the last 50 years, at the 
earnest desire of Government. Cuteh is the only State which has 
revived it. There are many States in, Gujarat and Kathiawar having 
scattered territories. The isTiawanagar State has the village of Virvav 
which is surrounded by Morvi territory. The Amreii and Dhari dis- 
tricts of Baroda are surrounded by Kathiawar States; their districts of 
Petlad and Gandevi are surrounded by British territory. There are 
numerous instances of such interlacing territory. But no duty is levied 
by any State on goods of .another state passing through its territory. 
And yet a duty of IB} per cent, is levied by the Cuteh State on Moiwi 
goods passing, by land, between Adhoi and Morvi, through the inter- 
vening Cuteh territory. The Cuteh State does not call it transit duty, 
but gives it different names, such as frontier duty, customs duty, etc. 
It is clear that it is a transit duty, pure and simple, whatever name 
Cuteh may choose to give it. The Committee, however, wall have 
seen from die clear instructions given by Government tO' the Com- 
mission of 1848 that the question for its investigation was any 
customs, chowkee or levy of duty,’^ and that the question specifically 
referred to it was the very question now sought to be re-opened, viz. : 
''levy of duty at Shikarpur on goods passing between Adhoi and 
Morvi.'’ Government decisions of 1850 and 1860 are conclusive on the 
point. Thus, by clear decisions of Government and by the pi^actice 
prevailing tall over India, the Adhoi Mahal of the Morvi State is 
entitled to protection. It is hoped that the Committee wull, with ail 
the weight of their authority, recommend the case to the Paramount 
Power for their favourable consideration. 


PUDUKKOTTAI. 

We would also add that in any financial arrangement that miay be 
made as a result of the deliberations of the Committee we should be 
allowed to continue the privilege of not making any contribution or 
subsidy to the Paramount Power as the right of not paying any tribute 
to the Government was one conferred on us for the meritorious and 
loyal services rendered by the rulers of the State in the past. 
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RADHANPUR. 

limitation oil the of the State. 

The State enjoys jB.rst class jurisdiction but its powers have, by 
executive orders, been limited to trying for capital offences any person 
except British subjects. The limitation has attempted to circumscribe 
the State’s power to try British, Indian and European subjects who 
have committed offences within the 'State limits and thereby restricts 
and interferes with the functions of State sovereignty. 

I'iiequality of arrangement in Extraditioji. 

Under the present arrangement with the Agency, extradition and 
surrender of criminals is made in case of all offences under the Penal 
Code. The procedure is that the State has to prepare a prima facie 
ease and submit it to the Political i^gent for sanction, who holds 
absolute authority in the roatter of sanction or refusal. In the last 
year it was found that out of 21 cases sent to the Political Agent, only 
n cases were sanctioned by him, and the rest were refused. No 
detailed orders are passed and the only reply communicated to the 
State is that the Political Agent does not see that a prima facie case 
is established, and he refuses to sanction it. This is not fair. Full 
reasons should be recorded specifying what particular evidence is found 
insufficient by him, and an appellate Court should be established in 
case of a difference of opinion between the Political Agent and the 
State. To cite a recent instance: — a ease has occurred in which there 
is! a ci'oss case by the people of a village of this State against the 
residents of a neighbouring Agency village. Prima facie cases were 
sent up to the Political Agent by the Radhanpur State as well as by the 
Agency State for surrender of accused persons. The Political Agent 
refused the application of this State and sanctioned that of the other. 
This is a very serious injustice done to the State and something must 
be done to remedy such defects and safeguard the interests of the State 
and its subjects particularly in case of cross complaints. 

B.estriction of Amm and Arnninn ition . 

There is at present considerable restriction by Government on the 
purchase of arms and ammunition. No arms or ammunition can at 
present be imported into the State without permission and grant of 
license from the Political Officers. The policy of the Government in 
the matter of proper equipment of the armament to the State Paltan 
and the Police (vide Government of India Orders of 1922) is also very 
conservative and is calculated to furnish insufficient assistance to the 
State in its obligation to preserve internal vsecurity and peace and order 
particularly under abnormal conditions due to the activities of the 
dacoity, etc. The State has, therefore, to represent that there should 
not be such strict restriction and the State should })e allowed to f]*eely 
purchase arms and ammunition required for the State purposes. 
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. SmJHAR, 

The State also endorses the general case brought forward by the 
Standing Committee of the Princes so far as it is in conformity with 
the above. , ’ 


TEHRI-GARHWAL. 

From the special conditions obtaining in the Tehri State in the 
absence of towns anywhere in the State and the friction which has 
often resulted in the past between the ruler and his bi’others by living 
together at one place at Tehri, it would conduce to the happiness and 
mental satisfaction of the ruler, if he were permitted to settle his 
younger sons by purchasing for them property in British India with- 
out restriction. 


BANSDA. SACHIN. 

Nothing in particular except what the States collectively demand 
through their special organisation. 


DANTA. 

I have nothing to add to what may be represented by the other 
States. 


MAIHAR. 

Any other questions may be put forward by the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes and its Counsel on behalf of this State 
before the Indian States Committee. 


SANGLI. 

The Sangli State desires to bring forward certain questions as re- 
gards Bailways and the compensation due to it for abolition of its 
transit duties. 

Altogether three }-aiiways pass through the territory of the Sangli 
State ; (1) The Poona Bangalore line of the Madras and Southern 
Maratha Railway; (2) The Miraj-Pandharpur Extension of the Barsi 
Light Railway, and (3) The Sangli State Railway from Sangli to Miraj, 

The Government of India encourage the investment of funds by 
States in railways constructed within State territories and are pre- 
pared to accept contributions from States for these Railways on the 
basis that the net earnings or losses of the Railways shall be divided 
between Government and the States concerned in proportion to the 
capital contributed by each (vide Resolution of the Government of 
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India, Foreign and Political Department No. 202 of the 6th December^ 
1923). The length of the Madras and Southern Maratha Eailway 
within the territory of the State is nearly 34 miles and the State is 
interested in a further length of the line contiguous to its territory. 
If additional funds are required for the working of the line, the State 
prays, on the principle given above, for permission to contribute those 
hinds to the further capital required for the railway on a profit sharing 
basis to the extent of the proportion wEich the length of the line 
within its territory bears to the whole length of the line. 

It happens in some cases that States, especially the smaller ones, oii 
account of their limited resources find it difficult to meet the demand 
for their contribution at the time it comes. The result sometimes is 
that they are liable to lose the benefit of the liberal provisions of the 
aforesaid Kesolution of the Government of India. It would be gracious 
on their ]3art, if they were to give a few facilities to the States on 
such occasions such as a sufficiently long notice and loans at a moderate 
rate of interest and even tO' allow the share of the capital due from 
the States to be recovered from earnings of the railways concerned. 

The aforesaid Eesolution of the Government of India allows States 
to participate in the management and construction of a line passing 
through their territory subject to the conditions given therein. This 
right of theirs should be dulj’ affirmed so as not to be left in any doubt 
and be given effect when the States may desire it in respect of any line 
passing through their territory. 

The Sangli State Raihvay belongs to the State. It should not be 
deprived, because it happens to have a very small length, of any rights, 
privileges and concessions granted tO' other railways owned by the 
Indian States. The State with its limited resources cannot afford to 
lose any advantage, how-ever small, which any State-owned raihvay 
can have. 

It would be a great encouragement to the States and their subjects 
if the liberal spirit of the Resolution of the Government of India 
referred to above were still further extended and certain posts in the 
cadres of the Raihvays passing through their territories were reserved 
for their subjects who, on their nomination by the States, should be 
afforded every opportunity of acquiring by training the necessary quali- 
fications. 

Transit Duties. 

In IBS'?, Government abolished transit duties throughout the country 
and caused inquiry to be made with a view to awarding compensation 
to the Sangli State which suffered by the change. It appears from 
West\s Memoirs of the States of the ‘Southern Maratha Country that 
the Sangli accounts relating to this subject w’ere accordingly laid 
before Government, who decided in 1843 that the sum of Rs. 6,211-1-11 
should be paid annually as compensation to the State, being two-thirds 
of the amount said to have been realised by it on account of transit 
duties, pending a more complete inquiry into its claims. Mr. Chapman, 
the officer who undertook this more complete inquiry, regarded the 
statements wffiich had been produced before as fradulent, and he also 
found those produced before himself, as the accounts on which the 
original statements were founded, to be forgeries, in consequence of 
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which an over-payinent of Es, 76,821--8-5 was declared to have been 
made by Government. This amount was subsequently refunded to the 
Government, who, however, stopiDod payment even of the compensation 
that was actually found to be due. Mr. Chapman considered one 
Bapu >Shahapurkar to be the principal culprit in this case. But the then 
Political Agent and his successor both considered the evidence against 
him insufficient to prove his complicity in the frauds. Whatever was the 
guilt of any of the officials, Captain West, who cannot be accused 
of mincing any matters against the State, does not suggest the com- 
plicity of the Euler, The inquiry of Mr. Chapman was, in fact, held 
during the minority of the then ruler. Under the circumstances the 
consequences of whatever fraud there was should not have been visited 
on the State. The State is entitled to a continuance of the sum found 
due to it as compensation for the abolition of the transit duties in 
consideration of the loss it has suffered. 


WANKANER. 

The States have a variety of questions, both political and economic to 
put forward as part of the general case to be presented before the 
Committee. This will he done by Sir Leslie Scott. 

But for the States of Kathiawar there stands foremost a question 
which the Indian States Committee will have to consider. It arises 
from the faulty classification of States which has recently been done 
away with and had its source in Colonel Walker, the representative of 
the British Government with whom the States of Kathiawar entered into 
the famous settlement, having allowed certain land-owning persons to 
be classed as non-jurisdictional Talukdars on their agreeing to pay 
separate tributes, though their estates originally formed part and parcel 
of relative States and were within their jurisdiction. For a clear 
elucidation of the question a note regarding the constitutional position 
of the States of Kathiawar is prepared and is hereunto attached as 
Appendix E. It will be seen therefrom and especially from the 
view expressed by the Counsel for the Secretary of State in 
the celebrated Privy Council Case of Hem, chan d Eaichand Ys. 
Sakarlal Chhotamlal that the Agency undertook to exercise this part 
of the States’ jurisdiction for the preservation of peace and in view 
of its opinion that the States were then unable to exercise it for them- 
selves. It was a clear understanding that this was to be restored as 
soon as the States became qualified to exercise it. Such a jurisdiction 
of which Wankaner State was then deprived was in respect of the 
marginally noted’^' non-jurisdictional Talukas but it should have been 
restored to it as soon as the Province had emerged from, the chaos and 
the State had established regular Courts of Law and were found 
able to exercise the jurisdiction without any disturbance of peace. The 
Wankaner State urges that the above Talukas which should have long 
ago been restored to it require to be placed under its jurisdiction as 
they originally stood. 


Anjindp'.ir, Bamanbore, Bbimora, Chobari, Mewasa, feanosara. 
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Other specific instances amounting to the disregard of pledges given 
by the Paraniount Power to which the Wankaner Biirbar wish to invite 
attention of the Committee are the folio wing: — 

(1) One of the terms of the settlement bond entered into by the 
State with Colonel Walker is as under:— 

If in any year my country be affected by any heavenly or 
earthly calamities Government would forego (this). 

The above clause clearly means that in such years no tribute 
can be demanded from the State, but the term is not being 
faithfully and fully observed in all such years. 

(2) The reserva-tion which deprives the Wankaner State of its right 
to try wdthout permission a person w’-ho is not a subject of the 
State for a capital offence committed within its limits is a clear 
encroachment upon the sovereignty and independence of the 
State that were secured to it. The grievance is aggravated 
by a ruling of the Agency that a policeman of the Agency 
Police Force cannot be tried in State Courts for offences com- 
mitted within the State, although the offence was committed 
by him while not on duty and although he may be a subject of 
the State in which he committed the offence. 

(3) The introduction of the principle of Life Interest under 
FTo tiff cat ion Xo. 2T14/I.A. of the Government of India, dated 
the 2nd June, 1000, strikes at the root of the independence of 
the Kathiawar States, destroys their credit and contravenes 
the guarantees and pledges that secured to them independence 
and absolute sovereignty over their territories. 

(4) The deprivation of the Wankaner State of its land for Morvi 
Eaihvay purposes, wdthout any return or concessions, at the 
time the State was administered by Government followed, as it 
was, by obtaining cession of jurisdiction on the Eaihvay line 
and of controlling the Police administration cm it, is a clear 
infringement of which the State can justly complain. The 
grievance is accentuated by the recent requisition of the Agency 
calling upon the State to guard the line in times of disorder. 

(5) Eesirietions on the issue of arms and ammunition to the State 
Forces point to the policy of w^ant of confidence and trust. 
This is not only galling to the Piinccs themselves, but has been 
the source of weakening the effective strength and its partial 
emasculation. Accoi'dingly they require to be withdrawn. 
Similarly restrictions and difficulties thrown in the way of 
their possession, purchase and importation of arms and ammuni- 
tion, even when required for the personal use of the Princes 
have produced an effect vitally affecting their prestige and 
dignity and require to be set right. 

(6) The procedure requiring sale and mortgage deeds between the 
Durbar and their Bhayats or Mulgirasias to be registered in 
the Agency Courts instead of in the States Courts is uncalled 
for. The practice recently adopted of going into questions of 
considerations and generally impugning the integrity of the 
transactions is beyond the scope of the Agency duty. 
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(7) The procedure for proving /acie cases for the surrender 

of accused persons from the Kathiawar States to British India 
and we should be identical on the principle of reciprocity. 

, Rules requiring the State; 'Courts to prove these cases before 
Agency while accepting Jhilla- Court demands ' on their own 
certificate is thus an anomaly "which requires to be corrected. 

These are the prineipal instances in. which , the Waiikaner Durbar 
believe the rights of. independence guaranteed to., the 'State have been 
assailed and request , that all such orders of practices which go to 
infringe the terms of the original settlement or violate the pledges 
given by the Paramount Power from time to time may kindly be 
stopped.." '. 


APPENDIX E. 

'..Note /on. the iJonstittitiotial Fosition the Kaihunvor StaiC’^. 

Introductory remarks. 

As a result of the firm estalblishm'ent of British rule in India, after 
the Mutiny, a new .set of relationship based on onion and co-opera- 
tion came to be established between the Indian States and the Para- 
mount Power. The bulk of the engagements contracted since that 
period concern mutual arrangements for tlie repression of smuggling, 
the freedom of trade, the construction of railways, telegraph and 
canals, the extension of the postal systems or the protection of mails, 
the cession of lands for sanitaria or civil stations, the preservation of 
forests, the extradition of criminals, and jurisdiction or recognition of 
legal acts ’’ (Lee Warner, pp- 184 " 185 ), and Tnany others rendered neces- 
sary ill the interests of the smooth working of the administrative 
machinery in British India and the uniform application and growth 
of civilised forms of administration on both sides of the geographical 
line dividing the States and British India. In the words of 
I'^ee-Warner, therefore, the transfer of Government to the Crown by 
the Statute of 1858 was an event of signal importance, not merely 
in the results sketched above, but in the splendid opportunity it offered 
for effecting a striking change of policy. (Lee Warner, p. 161.) 

3. The points of contact ’were so many and the progress of ideas so 
rapid, that it was impossible to anticipate wliat changes the future 
would demand to maintain and develop this new union and partner- 
ship. It was recognised even by Lee Warner that “ if so many streams 
of obligations on both sides are ever pouring into the reservoir, it 
may be argued that the union of subordinate states with a powerful 
Susserain presents nothing but danger to the States, and temptation to 
the Bi'itish Gov^ernment.^^ (Le-e Warner, p. 205.) Relying upon the 
sagacity of the British official, Lee Warner was, however, sanguine that 
nothing but benefit would result from such close-co-operation. 

3. One of the most important results of this new partnership was 
the disappearance of the old distinctions amongst the States such as 
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'' allied, 'triblltar3^ created or . protected/^' and they all , came to ibe 
treated alike. The consequential dangers to the constitutional position 
of the important States in the country from the levelling effects, of such 
a policy were, for the first time, officially recognised by Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelm'sford and found expression in their historic report 
on Indian Constitutional Reforms in 1918. They observed in para- 
graph 302 that " uniformity of terminology tends to obscure distinc- 
tions of States; and practice appropriate in the case of the lesser 
Chiefs may be inadvertently applied to the greater ones also. We are 
convinced that it wmiild improve and assist future relations hetween 
the Crown and the States if a definite line could he drawn separating 
the Eulers who enjoy full powers of internal administration from the 
others.” 

4. The first suggestions of the framers of the Joint Report, as made 
in the opening speech of the Viceroy, at the conference of January, 
1919, regarding the nature of this demarcation line w-ere that " if such 
a distinction is made, it must be based upon constitutional considera- 
tions, that is to say, upon the nature of the link between individual 
States and the Crown.” In further explaining the views of the Govern- 
ment of India in this behalf the Viceroy stated that " the essential 
questions for classification purposes would seem to be ivhether the 
Ruler has normally the power to legislate for the welfare of his 
subjects and to conduct the administration without the intervention 
of the British officials- I am aware that the power to pass death 
sentences is usually regarded as the most important test of the internal 
independence of a Ruler, hut where this power, actually inherent in 
the Ruler, has been held in abeyance by Government pending the 
attainment of the State’s judiciary of a reliable standard of efficiency 
it would not seem necessary that the State should be excluded merely 
on this account from the full power list.” Subsequently, ho-wever, it 
was found in November of the same year that a " marked divergence 
of opinion existed on the subject of the principle to be employed for 
effecting the division.” Although, therefore, as a matter of practical 
politics to meet all difficulties of the moment, the Viceroy, with the 
approval of His Majesty’s Government, favoured and advocated the 
basing of the distinction " primarily upon the Salute-list,” in spite 
of its existent anomalies, the -earlier principle of basing the same on 
constitutional consideration was, in no way, surrendered. And with 
a view to reconciling for all future occasions the two principles of 
distinction adopted in November, 1919, the Viceroy observed " Your 
Highnesses will remember that in my last speech I said that Mr. 
Montagu and I felt that the whole question of salutes needed most 
careful investigation in view of the anomalies which appeared to exist. 
If the principle which I now advocate is to be adopted as the basis of 
classification, it will be additionally desirable that this investigation 
should be undertaken at an early date, in order that anomalies, whether 
already existing or likely to ensue, from the institution of the dividing 
line, should be corrected wherever possible. My Government are ready 
to give their earnest consideration to this matter and will make the 
necessary recommendations to the Secretary of State for submission to 
His Imperial Majesty in due cx)urse.” 


5 V Althougil tke KatJaia-WQ;!* States generally are still awaiting the 
alieviatioii of their disahiiities, and discrepancies brought about in 
some cases by restrictions on their right of passing death sentences 
which inherently reposes in them, and in most cases by the anomalies 
of the Salute-list, the import anoe of ^the above passages relating to 
the present inquiry into the status and position of the Indian States 
is supplied by the fact that, for the first time in history, since the union 
and co-operation between the States and the Paramount Power began, 
the iiolicy of reading the Treaties as a %vhole and treating all the 
States alike has been discarded and has been replaced by one of basing 
the inherent position of the States on the constitutional link between 
them and the Crown. 

G. The situation thus created is most aptly described in the follow- 
ing terms The tendency of an eandier generation was towards 
uniformity, to apply to all alike a code of political practice developed 
from precendent and theory. This has now been given up, and it has 
been publicly recognised that the relation of each State with the 
Paramount Power will be decided purely by reference to individual 
Agreements and Treaties or , on the basis of general principles accepted 
by the Princes^ Chamber. The theory that the rights and privileges 
of States are derived directly or indirectly from the Paramounfc 
Power, and not inherent — a position which Lord Curzon took up in his 
public speeches — has also been given up. It is now recognised that 
the obligations are bilateral, at least in the case of treaty States in 
contrast with States created by grant or sanads.^^ (Relations of 
Indian States with the Government of India by Mr. Panikkar, Intro- 
duction, p. XVII.) 

7. Unfortunately, so far the application of the policy of examining 
the constitutional position of the States has not exhibited any measur- 
able progress for various reasons. It is -a happy augury for the 
future that the Paramount Power have, recently, in appointing the 
Indian States Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Harcourt 
Butler, instituted that special machinery for undertaking immediately 
the examination of the status and position of States. 

Gonstitutional Position, 

8. One of the terms of reference to the Committee m as follows: — 

To report upon the relationship between the Paramount Power and 

the States with particular reference to the rights and obligations 
arising from — 

(a) Treaties, Engagements and San ads, and 
(h) Usage, Sufferance and other causes. 

9. The constitution link of relationship of the Kathiawar States 
with the Paramount Power is supplied neither by Treaties nor by 
Sanads, but by Engagements* Engagement is a very comprehensive 
term and the meaning that can be attached to it in the present context 
according to Webster is obligation by pledge, promise or contract.^^ 
The engagements of the Paramount Power in their relations with 
the Kathiawar States are furnished by the pledges given to the latter 
by Lieut-Colonel Walker on behalf of the former in A.D, 1807-0'8. With 
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a view to appreciate clearly their scope and meaning they should foe 
exa-mined in their historical setting. 

10. Early in 1804, a few' Ohiefs: of Eathiawar solicited British pro- 
tection and requested Colonel Walker, then Eesident' at Baroda, to 
extend the same. Colonel Walker referred the matter to' the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, who in their letter dated the 20th February, 1804, 
expressed the vie'w that, although they would favour some possessions 
in Kathiawar, and however creditable to the British national reputa- 
tion was the unsolicited desire of some Chiefs to be admitted to British 
protection, they were averse to obtaining such possessions or extending 
such protection, if they were contrary to political justice or equity, or 
if thereby the well-established rights of other powers over those Chiefs 
were disturbed or erased. And Colonel Walker was particularly 
enjoined to act cautiously after full and exhaustive inquiry into the 
rights and position of the Kathiawar Chiefs. (Government Selections, 
ISTo. XXXVII, Kew Series, 1893, p. 44.) In immediately replying to 
this communication on 14th March, 1804, Colonel Walker assured the 
Government of Bombay that he would elicit the exact position of these 
Chiefs from their Vakils whom Colonel Walker had invited to meet 
him, but in the meantime, from the information then before him, he 
■was of the opinion that, although perhaps the immediate object of those 
Chiefs in seeking British protection was to iscreen themselves from 
violence, and to limit at least the degree of their oppression and to 
secure with the aid of the powerful mediation of the Company, reason- 
able settlement of their ever-increasing tribute payable to these 
agencies of oppression, the Kathiawar States with the reservation of 
their acknowledged tributary payments ” to the latter were “ inde- 
pendent and at liberty to form connections with other powers, that 
they were ' under no obligation of service and neither the Peshwa nor 
the Gaekwar pretended to exercise an authority in Kathiawar beyond 
the demand of their respective contribution.’ ” (Government Selec- 
tions, No. XXXVII, New Series, 1893, p. 45.) 

11. Subsequent events delayed the active intervention of the British 
Government' in the a^airs of Kathiawar, but at the same time, the 
delay afforded Colonel Walker both time* and opportunity to make 
further and extensive inquiry into the position and status then enjoyed 
by the Eulers of Kathiawar. As a result of this inquiry, he informed 
the Bombay Government in his report dated 20th July, 1806, that 
from every information available to him, it appeared that the 
different chieftains of Kathiawar have maintained, under the different 
revolutions of this country, the same character and th-e same degree of 
personal independence ” (Government Selections, No. XXXVII, New 
Series, 1893, p. 31, para. 49), that except for the exaction of their 
tribute at force of arms,” the Maharatha powers never interfered in the 
concerns of these Eulers, whether foreign or domestic ; that ' the power 
of life and death and the administration of justice’ were exercised 
by all over their respective possessions; that it was never necessary for 
them to obtain the permission of the Maharatha powers to inflict 
punishment on their subjects, nor was .any reference to the same 
quarters necessary for extending pardon to those once punished; in 
fact, even if any of their subjects committed a crime against the 
Peshwa or the Gaekwar, the latter never presumed to seek redress 
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directj but left it to the States themselves to take necessary action; in 
the sphere of external relations, although such interests were generally 
limited to their own neighbourhood, these Rulers enjoyed the right 
of peace and war with each other ; they formed such connections as 
might be necessary for the extension and security of their commerce; 
they built fortifications and maintained troops/' (Government Selec- 
tions, No. XXXV’II, New Series, 1893, paras. 58, 59 and 60.) 

12. When, therefore, a suitable opportunity presented itself for 
Colonel Walker to proceed to Kathiawar and extend British protection 
to that province, there were no doubts in the mind of that officer as to 
the powers and status enjoyed by the indigenous States, as to the natu.re 
of guarantee of protection he intended to extend and generally as to 
the position to be assured to these States in the future. With a view, 
however, to acquaint the Bombay Government of the same, on the eve 
of his departure, he reported on the 15th March, 1807, that his 
main objects in proceeding to Kathiawar were to obtain engagements 
from the several Chiefs of the Peninsular for the regular payment 
of an equitable amount of tribute to the. Gaekwar Government without 
the necessity for the periodical advance of a predatory army to enforce 
payments under the guarantee of the Company " and to leave the 
Chiefs in possession of all the rights of internal sovereignty to which 
they were entitled." 

13. That Colonel Walker's intervention in Kathiawar did actually 
achieve these objects, and that he had faithfully confined his inter- 
position to them are established by his own report, dated 15th May, 
1808, on the conclusion of his protracted visit to Kathiawar, as well 
as subsequent and repeated authoritative pronouncements of the British 
Government and competent Courts of justice. Perhaps the most com- 
prehensive of all these pronouncements is' the letter No. 549, dated 
19th February, 1831, addressed by the Bombay Government to the 
Political Commissioner, Gujarat, from which is quoted the following 
extract : — 

At our first interference in 1807-08, Lieut. -Colonel Walker 
promulgated by an address to the Chiefs the objects wo had in 
view; and proclaimed that they were confined to the settlement of 
their tribute ; and that no encroachment on their landed rights or 
their independence was contemplated and that the state of posses- 
sion and power, as it then existed, was to be guaranteed; and at 
the same time, both the British and Gaekwar Governments con- 
curred in the policy of abstaining from a spirit of aggrandisement 
and from every encroachment on the rights or possessions of the 
Chiefs. 

On the faith of these assurances, the Chiefs entered into 
measures suggested to them' by agreeing to pay a fixed sum annually 
as hitherto and also passed a security bond to abstain froiri any 
violent attacks on each other, to a^ord compensation to each other 
for the acts of their own subjects for all injuries sustained by any 
Chief or any of his subjects; to be responsible for criminals taking 
shelter within his possessions; and also for preventing banditti 
passing through his districts to plunder other territories." 

We placed ourselves as a guarantee between the several States for 
the due fulfilment of the above conditions, and are, therefore, when 
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appealed to, bound to enforce them. (Vaila.bhdas Government Reso- 
lutions, Tol. IV,, p. 11.) 

14. It would not he erroneous tO' conclude from this historical review 
that the -exact constitutional position of the Kathiawar States is that 
which they have always enjoyed during the Moghul and Maharatha 
periods, as modified by their engagements with Colonel Walker, when in 
return for their voluntary relinquishment of certain inherent and 
time-honoured rights, the Kathiawar States secured for themselves the 
welcome protection of the pourerful British Government'. In sum, 
therefore, the constitutional rights of the States are those which were 
theirs as stated in Colonel Walker^s report of July, 1806, the modi- 
fications of which as effected by Walker^s settlement are indicated in 
the Government of Bombay ks letter of February, 1831. WitFi a view 
to facilitating the examination of these two documents and eliciting the 
correct position of the States from them, they are placed side by side 


and clause for clause 

Relevant extracts from Colonel 
Walker^ s Report to the Bombay 
Government, dated 20th July, 
1806, 

1, Except in the payment of 
their jamobandhi, the Chiefs 
such as Rajas, Ravals, Tha- 
kores, and Girassias ivere in 
possession and exercise of 
every interior right of 
sovereignty. 


2. The power of life and death 

and the administration of 
justice -within their respec- 
tive villages are possessed 
by all. 

3. It was never thought neces- 

sary to make any reference 
to the authority of the su- 


perior Government 

in 

order 

to obtain leave 

for 

the 

punishment of, or 

to 

avert 

the effects of, having 

pun- 

ished a criminal 
obedient ray at. 

or 

dis- 

hi tii-e event of 

a 

crime 


against Government being 
committed, it was usual to 
demand of the girassia 
whose ray at might have com- 
mitted the act that he should 
take the necessary measures 
for punishing the same. 


Relevant extracts from the 
Bombay Government letter, 
Ko. 549, dated 19th February, 
1831. 

The object of the British inter- 
vention in the province was 
confined to the settlement of 
regular payment of their 
•tribute and that no en- 
croachment on their landed 
rights or their independence 
was contemplated. The 
Chiefs agreed to pay a fixed 
sum annually. 

The state of possession and 
power as it then existed 
was guaranteed. 




The Chiefs agreed to afford com- 
pensation to each other for 
the acts of their own subjects 
for all injuries sustained by 
any Chief or any of his sub- 
jects; and to be responsible 
for criminals talking shelter 
within their possessions. 
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5. They enjoyed the right of 

peace and war with each 
other. . 

6. They formed such connections 

as might be necessary for the 
extension and security of 
their commerce.,.. 

7. They built fortifications and 

maintained troops. 


The Chiefs passed', a , s.ecurity. 
bond to abstain from any 
violent attacks on each other. 

Jt. ' * 


The Chiefs agreed to be respon- 
sible for preventing banditti 
passing through their dis- 
tricts to plunder other terri- 
tories. 


8. Nor does it appear that any 
of the States to whom they 
paid tribute ever interfered 
in their transactions, whether 
foreign or domestic, so long 
as they were not inimical 
to themselves. 


Both the British and the 
Gaekwar Governments con- 
curred in the policy of 
abstaining from a spirit of 
aggrandisement and from 
every encroachment on the 
rights or possessions of the 
Chiefs. 

The British Government placed 
themselves as guarantee be- 
tween the several iStates for 
the due fulfilment of the 
above conditions, and are, 
therefore, when appealed to, 
bound to enforce them. 


N.B. — Where there is no clause in the Bombay Government letter 
modifying the rights indicated in Colonel Walker^s report, obviously 
the undertaking, that the state of possession and power as they then 
existed was to be guaranteed, should be understood to apply. 

This signifies no actual modification but indicates a responsibility 
which can be fulfUled only if troops were maintained and fortifications 
built. This clause is, however, modified by the provisions of 5 in as 
much as the troops should not be utilised to make violent attacks upon 
others but that they, like the fortifications, are for purely defensive 
purposes. 


15. To sum up, the constituticmal position of the Kathiawar States 
from the above comparative statement is as follows: — 

1. The British Government have pledged themselves that so long 

as the Kathiawar States continue to pay regularly the tribute 
settled by the former, there will be no encroachment upon the 
landed rights or the independence enjoyed by the States. The 
States ageeed to pay annually the sum that wuis ;so fixed. 

2. The British Government having guaranteed to the States their 

possession and power as they existed in 1807-0S, the British 
Government are pledged to secure to the States the continued 
and undisturbed exercise of the powers of life and death and 
the administration of justice within their respective territories. 
3.. The States are not required to make any reference to the Para- 
mount Power in order to punish or to avert the effects of having 
punished a criminal or disobedient' subject. 
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4i. Ill the event: of a subject of t-he States committing a crime against 
■the Paramount, Power or.- any otEer State, the State whose sub- 
ject commits the same shall be required to punish the criminal 
and afford adequate compensation to the aggrieved parties, if 
they have sustained any injuries. The States will be responsible 
for criminals taking shelter within their territories 

6. The States are bound to abstain from any violent attacks upon 
each other. 

6. The States are at liberty to form any connections that might be 

necessary for the extension and security of their commerce. 

7. The States shall be at liberty to build fortifications and main- 

tain troops purely for purposes of defence and shall be respon- 
sibie for preventing banditti from passing through their 
territories. 

8. Both the British and the Gaekwar Governments are pledged to 

abstain from a spirit of aggrandisement, from every encroach- 
ment upon the right of possession of the States and from an 
interference in the transactions of the States, whether foreign 
or domestic, so long as they are not inimical to the Paramount 
Power. 

9. The Paramount Power are pledged to uphold the constitutional 

position of the States as declared above and are bound, when 
appealed to, to ensure its preservation, 

16. It was not long after these arrangements when the interposition 
of the British Government was required to preserve the constitutional 
position thus guaranteed to the Kathiawar States. 

17. When the arrangement, by which the Peshwa had farmed a portion 
of his Mulakgiri interests in Kathiawar to the Gaekwar, terminated in 
1814, he attemiDted to interfere in the internal affairs of the province, 
in contravention of the rights enjoyed by these States from times 
immemorial and of those guaranteed to them by the British Govern- 
ment through the engagements of Colonel Walker. The British Govern- 
ment consequently ^ ^opposed every attempt on the part of the Peshwa 
to introduce a greater degree oF authority in Kathiawar than he had 
prior to the Treaty of Bassein and the settlement of the Kathiawar 
Tribute. The tribute in lieu of the Mulakgiri claims (to prevent 
invasion.) on the Kathiawar Chieftains having been fixed in perpetuity 
and while they continued to fulfil the arrangements they' had con- 
tracted, the British Government was pledged to secure to them the 
privileges they had derived from their ancestors (Hamilton’s 
Statistical Account). And Lord Elphinstone who was then Eesident at 
Poona in a Darkhast of 15th March, 1815, informed the Peshwa that 

the Chiefs shall send their Vakils to Ahmedabad to pay the Peshwa-’s 
share of the tribute but no other claims of any other description shall 
be advanced by the Sur Subedar, nor any authority exercised by him 
over the Chiefs or their ryots (Aitchison Treaties, Vol. VI. 1892 Ed. 
Appendix X). Subsequently all the rights of tribute of the Peshwa 
pass*ed to the British Government as a consequence of the arrangements 
of 1817 between those two States; and most of those of the Gaekwar 
were also acquired by the British Government in 1820. 


18. It migEt be interesting to examine here briefly the meaning and 
signification of tribute (paid by these States now only to the British 
and GaeEwar Governments) and the effect of that payment on the 
constitutional position of the Kathiawar States. 

19. The moiietary payments that were exacted from the Buiers of 
Kathiawar in the past at force of arms, from the days of Mogul 
supremacy in India, have been known in the province as “ Miilakgiri.” 
This is a Persian word and had been applied by the Mohamedans to a 

levy which they exacted from the inhabitants of the country into which 
their armies entered, not with a view tO' conquest, but under the 
injunction of the Quoran which required the faithful, whenever an 
opportunity occurred, to raid the countries of the infidels. During the 
days of the Maratha ascendency, this practice of enforced exactions 
was maintained and developed, and in Kathiawar it continued to be 
known as Mulakgiri. The objects of the Mogul and the Marathas in 
undertaking similar raids were, however, different. The Marathas 
were not raiding the infidels, but they continued the practice primarily 
as it suited their predatory habits, and secondly, because it served 
their military policy •which, with a view to keeping their armies 
occupied at little or no cost, required their troops to find food and 
wealth for themselves for at least 8 months in the year by waging wars 
on countries beyond their own borders. When these armies visited a 
country, the indigenous Bulei's did not, as a rule, readily acquiesce in 
the payment of the Mulakgiri. In fact their self-respect usually de- 
manded that they offered some resistance up to a point, however, which 
did not render them too weak to maintain their owm position against 
the attacks of im'mediat’e neighbours, After some resistance, therefore, 
a sum was mutually agreed upon which was paid to the invading army 
as a price of their immediate withdrawal from the country and 
immunity from further attacks from the same source for at least a year, 
if not longer ; and the invaders usually preferred such payments to 
prosecuting a doubtful contest to extremity.” (Government Selection, 
VoL XXXVIT, New Series, 1893, p. 180.) And the fact that a State sub- 
mitted to such payment imposed no obligation of subordination to 
the power to which it was paid, either at the time or any future occa- 
sion. In fact the amount was never fixed and one or more pajunents of 
a varying amount created no precedent for the future which the paying 
State wasi bound to honour without remonstrance and sometimes even 
resistance. 

20. Such was the relationship which subsisted between the Kathiawar 
States and the Gaekwar who collected Mulakgiri in that province on 
his own account and also in his capacity as the Peshwa^'s farmer, when 
the Gaekwar required the British Government, by virtue of their 
engagements to lend him military aid for the collection of his Mulak- 
giri demands. The British Government were, no doubt, impressed by 
the ruination caused by such visitations of predatory armies, which' 
far exceeded the sum actually collected and perhaps by the inherent 
immorality of a demand which in its ultimate sanction as well as its 
immediate incidence was very akin to blackmail. The British Govern- 
ment, therefore, actuated by higher sentiments of humanity, justice and 
equity, offered their peaceful mediation for a permanent' and equitable 
settlement of regular payment of such demand, if in return the Gaekwar 
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pledged bim-self- in perpetuity to abstain, from interference .in tbe, affairs 
of .'-tlie iconntry. , The Gaekwar .agreed,. -the Kathiawar .States were. also 
agreeable and, as result.,. ■ .the. .-.British- Government, . as guarantors,.-. 
co..ntracted e-ngagements which 'oonfirmed , to ■ the Kathiawar States the 
' constitutio.nal position described ■ above. As a result of this permanent 
arrangement and during the- period when it rvas being, negotiated, 'the 
.earlier term' Mulakgiri'^’ ca'me' to be replaced' by a more hon,orifi,c 
one 'tribute. When- this term is applied to an arrangement of the 
nature of blackmail that wm-s then in .vogue in Kathiawar, it may serve 
to veil the original conditions, but'it cannot alter the older relationship. 
A' reference, to Webster, will .show, that the only meaning that can be 
attributed : to - the word tribute ■'’which has ' replaced Mulakgiri in 
Kathiawmr, is .an ..annual , or .sta.ted' sum. of money or, other, valuable thing 
paid by, one .Prince or, Kation to.' .another, either as an acknowledgment. 
of 'Submission or .as ' the. price of peace and protectiO'n : Mulakgiri. 
wvas„paidas the, price of peace and no'n-interference for the time being; 
^‘.Tribute ” is that, which, 'is paPd ' regularly as the price of permanent .- 
.peace, internal , independence and- pro'tection by, the '.Par amount Powder. 

. 21. The exact meaning and significance^ of the .monetary. pa.yments. by 

the Kathiawar States had never bee-n in doubt in... the .minds.: of Colonel 
Walker , or .the Political ' Officers that succeeded him in office during the 
last century and a- quarter. As a- matter of fact,.. the monetary exac™ 
tions of the Maharathas. .have: not been .allowed, to .impose, .a' feudatory 
relationship upon those who paid the amount even in other parts of 
India. The position enjoyed by the Eajputana States to-day is an 
illustration of this fact. Unlike Kathiawmr, the Maharatha levy in 
Eajputana ivas known as chauth ’’ (fourth share) a term indicative 
of more or less peimianent, regular and recognised payments, but in 
reality and in essence, the nature of the exaction, although covered by 
a more abiding term, did not substantially differ from Mnilakgivii’ 
And strangely enough, the Rajputaria States, although at least equal 
in essentials, -were accorded a position superior to Katliiaw'ar States 
in some respects. Such payments by the Eajputana States did not 
preclude their being described as '' substantive States, even before 
the British Government intervened on their behalf, nor did those 
exactions prevent the British Government from entering into alliance 
with them on equal and friendly terms. They were at the same time 
required, under the terms of those very engagements, to pay foi* the 
future in most cases a regular tribute which was not fixed, but which 
represented a specified portion of the State revenues. This ^Yas the 
direct result of the fact that they had, in the pasfc, paid chauth '' and 
not Mulakgiri.’’ This variable payment was, however, later com- 
muted to a fixed sum. 

22. In essence, therefore, the payment of tidbute by the Kathiaw’ar 
States, does not constitute a fundamental difference in their consti- 
tutional position from that of some of the Eajputana States, except 
for the fact that the latter, owing to the special and local circumstances 
which prevailed at the time, were invited to negotiate treaties with 
the British Government and were consequently described as friends 
and allies ’’ whose immediate co-operation was sought to meet an 
existing menace in the hordes of Pindarees. Both classes of States, 
are alike tributaries of the British Government or some neighbouring 


Maratha power and enjoy full internal independence and sovereignty. 
Why the Kathiawar States were allowed to remain outside the ring- 
fence was due partly to the geographical laosition of the peninsula 
and partly to the ab.se nee of any imminent menace like the Pindarees. 
This is borne out by the fact that, while the Eajputana States are 
debarred from all political negotiation or correspondence with their 
neighbours, the Kathiawar States are still constitutionally at liberty 
to form connections with others so long as they are not inimical to the 
Paramount' Power, 

23. The fact that even some of the biggest State, s were not immune 
from payment of tribute to the Maratha power called for the recent 
pronouncements of H.E. the Viceroy at the opening of the conferences 
of Ruling Princes and Chiefs in January and November, 1919 — that 
there was no likelihood of the word “ tribute ’’ shrouding the constitu- 
tional position of any State. The words employed by His Excellency 
on both these occasions were almost identical and of all-India import- 
ance, I would here remark that it would not, of course, be appropriate 
to regard mere payments, originally of a tributary nature made by one 
State to another, as necessarily constituting feudal relations. 

There cannot be a weightier pronouncement on the subject than these 
words of permanent assurance. 

The hearing of “ Glassifications of States on Status. 

A constitutional survey of Kathiawar would be incomplete without a 
review of the history and effect of a system known as elassiheation ’’ 
of the position of the States. The system is peculiar in its origin to 
this province and is the direct result of the nature of the constitu- 
tional link between the Paramount Power and these States. 

(ii) Under this .system of classification which was first introduced 
in organised form in 1863, all the States were divided into seven cla.sses, 
of which the first t\vo classes, under this arrangement, w^ere to continue 
to exercise full powers of internal administration. The j^owers of the 
other classes were defined and graded on a sliding scale, the 3rd class 
having wude power.s of exercising civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
while the 7th class had no civil and very limited criminal jurisdiction. 
This clas.sification has recently been abolished, but the powers of in- 
dividual Rulers continue to be the same as tho.se originally defined 
under the arrangement. 

(‘iii) An examination of the history of this question will show^ that, 
as early as 1825, it was found thal some of the States whose internal 
sovereignty had been guaranteed to them by Colonel Walker were too 
small to exercise their sovereign functions or fulfil their obligation 
of controlling the criminals or banditti within their respective juris- 
dictions. As guarantors, the British Government w^ere required to 
interfere with the dual ol3ject of ensuring peace and tranquility in the 
province as well as securing th-e constitutional rights of the-se petty 
Chieftains. ‘'And the Bombay Government instructed the Political 
Commis,sioner to visit Kathiawar twice annually, and try persons 
guilty of capital crime in the territories of those petty States w^hose 
Chiefs might be too weak to punish them. The Court of Directors, in 
1834, approved this plan adding ' we are glad to find that it has the 
complete concurrence of the Chiefs themselve.s (Arguments in 
Hemchand Raicbaiul v. Sakarlal Chhotamlal, 8 Bom. L. Reporter.) 
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(iv) This arrangement -was, however, systematised and adopted as a 
definite and recognised policy and established in the province by 
Colonel Keatiiige in 1863, with the sanction and approval of the Secre* 
tary nf State. It was, however, laid down that no' appeal should now 
be allowed from the original jurisdiction of the-Ghiefis as /’^Tt must 
be remembered that we are regulating and^ restricting the jurisdiction 
of these persons, not conferring any new powers.'^ When the Bombay 
Government were contemplating the establishment of this system, they 
w^ere sanguine that ''if it be explained to the Chiefs that the object 
is to' define and not to take away existing jurisdiction, His Excellmicy 
in Oouneil can conceive no reasonable ground of objection,” Consider* 
able alarm amongst the Chiefs at the beginning, however, could not 
be avoided, but the explanations wkich were given in this behalf did 
ultimately satisfy them and they were induced to accept the arrange* 
merit. This system has subsequently been an object of very careful 
examination by eminent judicial authorities and it enjoyed a very 
prominent place in the arguments of the oelehrated Privy Goimcil 
case of Hemchand Eaichand v. Sakarlal Chhotamlal in which the 
Secretary of State for India was also a party. Counsel for the last, 
arguing the case before their Lordships, expressed the view that in 
introducing classification in the province, "We interfered in the 
fulfilment of the guarantee we had given for the preservation of peace. 
We did not bring in a new jurisdiction from without. We exercised a 
part of jurisdiction of the Chiefs which, for the time, they were 
unable to exercise for themselves. If, at any time, they become qualified 
to exercise a jurisdiction, we shall be bound to restore it to them; for 
we cannot rightly interfere in the indigenous litigation of the country 
more than is actually necessary for the purpose we have in view. We 
can always raise a Chief to a higher class.” The last sentence was, at 
the time, substantiated by the fact that the Euler of Gondal has been 
so raised ; the recent enhancement in powers of the Bulers of Lakhtar, 
Sayla and Virpur brings the point into greater relief, 

(v) It will be clear from the above historical survey that the classifi- 
cation strengthens, rather than weakens, the constitutional position of 
the States of Kathiawar. It fully recognises the inherent sovereign 
rights of the States. In cases where in practice it was impossible for 
the possessors of these rights to exercise them, they were not held to be 
extinguished, but the Paramount Power, as the guarantors of those 
rights, and -for their preservation, intervened by co-operating with these 
Chiefs in the exercise of such rights, in a manner that was not preju- 
dicial to their inherent rights, with their consent and as a temporary 
measure. It should be noted at the same time that, while their exer- 
cise of jurisdiction was defined and limited, full powers of legislation 
were allowed to continue to repose in the States, which is true to this 
day. The Paramount Power were faced with a dilemma when in the 
interests of peace and tranquillity, they had either to abrogate their 
earlier engagements with these Chiefs and assume sovereign authority 
in their States or else they had to recognise sovereignty as residing in 
the States, in virtue of which they were to be persuaded to be content 
with the undisturbed exercise of that measure of their sovereignty 
which their size and resources permitted, and to transfer the rest to 
the Paramount Power to be exercised in their name and on their behalf 
till they could he restored to their inherent rights at the earliest 
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opportunity. , ■ The latter ■ course- 'proved ' more ' 'acceptable both to tbe 
Paramount Power and the- States.. and ■'was,' therefore, perpetuated as 
an added empha^sis of the. presor-va of the constitutional i.i,^hts 'oi‘ 
these. States. • 


' . AU-NDH., 

Extradition. 

The p 'resent "practice of extraditing offenders is .not satisfactory. 
When any offenders are required by the British Government for inquiry 
or trial for o-ffenees committed within their territory, the Britis-h Polioe- 
entei’' the State limits, arrest the offenders, give -' inf ormation of it to- 
the local authorities and take them away. This they do on the authority 
of Article 2 of the treaty of 1820. The same procedure cannot be 
followed by the State Police. When any British subject commits an 
offence in the State territory, and when he is required for trial in the 
State, the State is required under the Extradition Act, to make a prima 
facie case against the accused and submit it to the Political Agent, who 
after satisf 3 dng himself that there is a prima facie case against the 
accused surrenders him to the State. The distinction shown in this way 
about the surrender of offenders in the British territory should be 
abolished. This distinction should also be done awaj^ with as regards 
offenders from other States. There should be a uniform system of ex- 
traditing offenders in British India as well as in other States. The 
article in the Treaty of 1820 in this connection should be recast in such a 
way as to suit all the purposes. The Extradition Act which was intro- 
duced after the Treaty should also be modified conformably to the article 
in the Treaty. 

In like manner the restrictions imposed by section 188 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, Act V, of 1898, as amended Act XXIII of 1923, for 
the trial of British Indian subjects without the certificate of the 
Political Agent or without the sanction of the Local Government, 
should be discontinued. 

Beciproeity in Civil and Criininal matters. 

The subjects of the Aundh State are put to great inconvenience when 
they have to execute a decree obtained against a British subject in the 
court of the Aundh State. As there is no reciprocity regarding the exe- 
cution of decrees the British Courts insist on the institution of a fresh 
suit on such decrees. The same- is the grievance of the British Indian 
Courts. The State Courts also do not allow the execution of decrees 
obtained in British India unless a decree is obtained in the State 
Court. All the rules about the conclusive nature or otherwise of such 
foreign judgments are pleaded and parties are unnecessarily put to a 
great expense. As the Aundh State possesses a proper and qualified 
staff for the administration of justice, these mutual grievances of the 
State and British subjects may please be removed once for all by 
reciprocal arrangement about the execution of decrees by the Civil 
Courts in this State and British India. As facilities of commu- 
nication by Eailways and motors have now given an impetus to the 
increasing inter-commercial dealings, this is the proper time to en- 
courage this growth by the recognition of the principle of reciprocity 
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by Griminal Courts botli in this State and Britisb India. . 

Removal of certain Restricttom. 

There are at present certain restrictions as regards 

s ifir « "Vi 

sake of maintaining complete peace and J^he 

absolutely essential that they should be provided with a sufecmnt 
imiuber of breech loading guns. The present restriction, theiefoie, 

deserves to be done away with immediately. _ ^ \.+„ 

When any Palling Chief or Prince wishes to acquire any propeit^^i^ 
British India the sanction of the British Government has to be J^med 
oresent. Such a restriction on the rights of Buling Oiiietb ana 
Princes is absolutely undesirable in consideration of the changed times, 
especially when even ordinary people do not i’e<Biire any section 
whatsoever for the acquisition of property either in States or in 
liidia. It is, therefore, requested that this restriction should at once 

be removed. 


BHOR. 

Irrigation. 

Eeueated demands for territory have been made upon this State by 
BritiVi Government for constructing and extending Irrigation works 
foi the benefit of British subjects. This has caused various losses to 
the State. There are some more works of this nature under con- 
tenipJation of Government. It is requested that no further demand foi 
teridtorv should be made upon the State, and if any is to be ma,de 
out of unavoidable necessity arrangements should be Ve® 

eauivaleat territory with jurisdiction and sovereignty iii exchange, 
and liberal compensation should be assured for other indirect losses, 
both to the State and its rayats, before the work is taken in hand, . 

V .c- ciVin'tvn fhflt it, difficult to compeusate these afte.iv\aids 

the villagers are willing to go into the State .lurisdictiou if they aie 
well and good. Otherwise British Government should not stait the 

Irrigation works. 

'Royalty over Water. 

All streams and rivers which flow into the water 
Rti-ito-har and Vir and some which flow into the stoie at AadaK 
W'lsla have their sources in the Bhor State, and a great portion o 
their wurses runs through the State ; so the water of these stores beings 
tn ■) c'vcat extent to the State. No compensation has been given to the 
fof tMs Sm of royalty over water nor is Government prepared 
r^tlmit S Stl in prLiple. It is urged 

recognised and compensated if any further work of this natuie, atlect 
iiig the interests of the State, is taken in hand. 


Income Tax. 

As the llulers of the State are not British Indian subjects, they are 
not liable to British Indian taxation* However, the Durbar is 
required to pay income tax on the income which it has derived in 
British India from before the dime of- which has been 
solemnly guaranteed in them. \ 


PHALTAN. 

The efficiency of administration in States with moderate income is 
to some extent hampered for want of adequate funds to maintain high 
paid men. for a number of departments and institutions. It is there- 
fore suggested that groups of such States may, by co-operation, arrive 
at an arrangement by wdiich they can have eommon machinery for the 
administration of some matters of a non-political character, for in- 
stance, the maintenance of an efficient High Court. By this method 
the efficiency in the conduct of such institutions will foe fully achieved 
without each State having to contribute anything beyond its means. 
This will leave the States autonomous as well as efficiently managed 
in respect of their own internal affairs. Such groups or federations of 
States will further help the States to rise to their full height and to 
maintain their rightful and honoured place in the British Empire. 

Another matter to which this Durbar would like to- invite the atten- 
tion of the Committee is this. At present any reform' in the adminis- 
trative system of a State, especially of a character transferring rights 
to the people, is not attached much value and is not looked upon with 
that feeling of security a?id permanency which it should ordinarily 
command. There are also other sphere® in which this feeling of un- 
certainty is exhibited. People, especially outsiders, are reluctant to 
deal with States in money, the reasons for this state of things being 
that there is no guarantee as to whether the successors of the Chief who 
granted the administrative reforms or entered into the money trans- 
actions for the benefit of the State, would take upon themselves the 
responsibility of continuing those reforms and recognizing those trans- 
actions as binding upon them or not. To remove this feeling, which 
materially hampers the progress of States, some satisfactory means 
should be devised. It is hoped that the Par'amount Power will lend its 
support to enable the States to achieve this object by removing the 
above mentioned difficulties. 


M! RAJ (Senior). 

I have little to add to what has been already stated above. If the 
right of the State to levy its Customs or to share the profits is con- 
ceded it follows that it should have a voice in the decision to levy 
and to fix rates and also in fixing the proportion of its claim to a 
share in the revenues. 

Here, as in other matters, the new Government of India may hold 
different view^s. This should be prevented. The levy of Customs under 
a tariff should be so arranged that they should hot prejudicially affect 
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tbe local and national as well as empire industries. The interests of 
revenue and the nourishment of industries should be the combined goal. 
Little difficulty need be felt in securing this. 

Ill the event of the new’ Government not agreeing to abide by such 
an Agreeiiaent a difficult situation is likely to arise. In that event, 
which I trust may never arise, the States ought to be allowed to levy 
their own Customs. Prudence would dictate that any conditions that 
may be attached to the transfer of the Government to the people of 
British India should, in all propriety, have a reasonably binding con- 
dition in this respect to prevent future difficulties, as in all other 
matters, in which the interests of the States are involved. 

It is, therefore, earnestly hoped in the interests of both, British 
India as w^ell as of the Indian States, as sincere neighbours and friends 
in every sense of the expression, and as joint mentbers of the great 
Commonwealth, that a real spirit of sincere co-operation for common 
good will be religiously and lovingly nourished and maintained by both. 

The above exhausts the points mentioned in the Committee's question- 
naire, in matters financial and economic, as between the States and 
British India. I have placed the full facts bearing on them unre- 
servedly and I earnestly hope that your honourable Committee will not 
fail to remember one great thing, that the just interests of my State, 
which is admittedly .a small one, have been entrusted to Committee 
as in wsafe hands, with a hope that no efforts will be spared in safe- 
guarding them. 

There are other matters not mentioned specifically in the question- 
naire, but which are such as deserve to be placed before you for the con- 
sideration of the honourable Committee. Those that relate to the finan- 
cial and economic relations have almost appeared above. There is one 
point which is important but .has not been mentioned so far. It 
relates to lands required by the States for a canal or through road, 
constructed at the expense of the States. The transfer of such lands 
to the States sliould have the same concessions or treatment as are 
given for State lands taken for British India. 


MIRAj (Junior). 

This State desire>s to bring forward the following other questions for 
consideration, as they are important to the better administration of 
this State: — 

1. Supply of up-to-date arms and weapons to tbe State Police. 

2. Providing the State with lands in British territory, by acquisi- 

tion for projects that must pass through that territory, in the 
same way as the States do in the case of Government projects, 

3. Employment of foreigners as doctors, engineers, nurses, &c., in 

State service. This rule may now be relaxed. 

4. Beciprocal exchange, for the sake of administrative convenience, 

of villages belonging to the Miraj Junior State with villages of 
British India. The reason is that the villages of this State are 
scattered and so the administrative expenses have unnecessarily 
increased. 
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5. Rank aad Precedence List- The present list of Rank and pre- 
cedence of Rulers is not satisfactory and remains in its 
antiquated condition for the present. The Patwardhans of 
the S.M. Country may be mentioned among the sufferers. 
Complete internal soyereignty, not only the magnitude and 
extent of a Jahagir, and the character of the relative position 
showing the relations of the Princes and Chiefs with the Para- 
mount Power, present and past, in their respective share in 
building up the Empire, do not seem to have been considered. 

€. Fiction of Lapse. Next comes the question of the propriety of 
the rule laid down that the Jahagir States, which are Sarajams 
in character and yet their Chiefs by virtue of their Treaties 
possess powers of full internal Sovereignty, should be con- 
sidered to have lapsed immediately on the Ruler^s death even 
when he has left a son as his direct and natural heir. The rule 
is stultifying to the dignity of the Ciown in whose name the 
Treaties were concluded and therefore deserves to be abolished. 
In the same way, the issue of a fresh Sanad to each new Ruler, 
become needless and may, therefore, be discontinued. 

7 . Levy of Nazarana. The Political Officers question the right of 

the Ruler to levy the Nazar though this Nazarana is even 
to-day being levied by the British Government on such classes 
of Inamdars in British districts. Yet the Political Officers 
urge that as Government have abolished the old Nazar on the 
succession of Rulers, the latter should not levy the same from 
Kadim Inamdars — though there is no analogy between the two 
classes — for what was given by the Treaty cannot be taken away 
by Executive orders of Political Officers. 

8. Constitution of the Chamber of Princes. The status of Indian 

States should not be made dependent on the number of guns of 
salute which they have got.. The titles, honours or the salutes 
are given on no deffnifce principles. The imiDortance of States 
should be made dependent on the previous history and the power 
they wield. The area of their territory or their income should 
not influence the Paramount Power in fixing the status of 
Indian States. Some of the Southern Mahratta Chiefs and the 
Satara Jahagir dars had approached Government with a request 
to take into consideration their status and history and give 
them place in the Narendra Mandal. But the Government of 
India, without giving them a proper hearing, refused this 
request. Of late the membership of the Narendra Mandal and 
the salutes have been given prominence in fixing the status of 
Indian States, which is quite against history. This can be 
well illustrated by the case of Miraj Junior, Thus the con- 
stitution of the Chamber of Princes is not satisfactory. Even 
Princes who have the rights of a complete internal sovereignty 
are excluded and very inferior Princes who happen to get the 
honour of a salute are members, though they have no rights of 
internal sovereignty. The rule should be that all Princes 
having such sovereignty rights should be members. This State 
has always enjoyed sii6h sovereignty but is still excluded from 
a seat in the Chamber of Princes, As I intend addressing a 
‘67486 B 2 
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se|>arate rapreseiitatioii on this point juintly Vvilh the other 
B.M.O. Chiefs, I here refraiii from further comments in this 
connection. '/ h ' / 

It will be apparent in what a large variety of ways the States have 
been laid under contribution for the beneht of British India. The reply 
is, they enjoy peace and protection from foreign aggression. But they 
paid for these blessings and continue to do so. Some States made large 
concessions of territory and others have ber3n paying yearly tributes 
towards the defence of the country. The late war demonstrated their 
readin<\ss to help, and the help the States actually rendered otherwise 
was a factor that counted. Further, not an institution of public 
utility can l)e started, not an emergency can occur, not a 
fund can be opened, but the States subscribe lavishly. All this 
money eventually comes out of the pockets of the States subjects. 
They are, therefore, entitled to every consideration. 


VAOIA. VIRPUR. 

The State desires to submit for the consideration of the Committee 
a few instances in which the Government have, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, either broken the guarantee given by Colonel Walker^s 
Settlement or have failed to act up to it. 

1. Withholding of full powers and status. 

Considering the position of the Kathiawar States, as often affirmed 
by the highest authority, viz., the Secretary of State for India, it is 
not fair to the States that their right to exercise full civil and criminal 
jurisdiction and enjoy the status of an independent State should be 
withheld from them. They should be placed in possession and enjoy- 
ment of the full powers and status they enjoyed at the time of the 
Settlement in 1807-08, and guaranteed to them by Colonel Walker who 
made the •Settlement, as it was on the faith of such guarantee given 
by him that the States had entered into engagements with him, as 
representative of the Government. 

%, Bight of adoption. 

This right which is akin to the status of the States and is inherent 
had been fully exercised by them up to the time of Lord Dalhousie. 
After the Mutiny the Proclamation of 1858 had re-affirmed it. And 
yet instead of leaving the States to exercise the right freely, like any 
humble subject of His Majesty, the Government have thought proper 
to reserve it, to be conferred as a matter of favour only upon the 
Chiefs of higher classes. The reservation of restriction in question 
is hardly fair to the States in view of their undoubted right to adopt 
as they choose without any interference from the Government, 

3. Interference in internal affairs. 

It has always been recognised that the States are absolutely 
independent witih regard to matters concerning their internal adminis- 
tration. Such internal independence has been guaranteed to them 
by the British Goverment under the Settlement of Colonel Walker in 
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1807-08, and yet the Government have thought it proper to interfere 
in matters and under circumstances which do not justify their inter- 
ference on any eonceivabie grounds or principle. 

4. Frohihitio7h of Internal Legislation^ 

It is undeniable that before the classification made by Colonel 
Eeatiiige in 1866, all States and Tallukas were recognised, by the 
guarantee of Colonel Walker, as full power Chiefs. They enjoyed full 
plenary jurisdiction in and within their ‘States. Such jurisdiction 
was, by the fiction of the classification now abolished, immediately 
curtailed. The objectionable curtailment was evidently an encroach- 
ment on the rights of the States and an infringement of the pledge or 
guarantee given by Colonel Walker so long ago as in 1807-08. The 
residue of the powers withheld by the Government should now be 
handed back to the States and status quo ante at the time of Colonel 
Walker in 1807-08 restored, as such withholding on the part of the 
Government is clearly a denial of the rights of the States, which are 
inherent, and ought not to have been restricted or taken away. The 
State also submits that all restrictions on the powers of the States 
to legislate internally should be removed, 

5. Execution of civil decrees. 

The States and Talukas below Second Class are, by Notifications of 
the Agency, required to execute decrees passed by the Courts of the 
Agency and British India. The compulsion is not at all justified. 
'Such a matter must necessarily be governed by the principle of 
reciprocity on both sides. It is impossible to imagine the reasons 
which have led the Government to require us to execute such decrees, 
particularly when there is no i^eciprocity and the decrees to be executed 
are of the character of those of ** Foreign Courts. Eefiisal by the 
Agency and British Courts to execute our Courts’ decrees is, in fact, 
the very antithesis of the principle on which their decrees are required 
to be executed by our Courts. The State submits that the obligation 
should be mutual and reciprocity should be established in this connec- 
tion. 

6. Prohibition against cultivation of poppy^ dec. 

The denial of the right of the States to cultivate poppy^ &c., by the 
Chiefs in and within their own territories, and sell it in open market 
outside, is in fact a violation of their internal economy and 
Independence guaranteed by the Government a hundred years ago. 
The State submits that all Kathiawar States should be allowed full 
freedom to grow poppy, <fec., in the interests of their revenues, and 
to export it for sale outside the limits of the States subject, of course, 
to ordinary taxation i'n the area of consumption, and that the illegal 
prohibition should be removed. 

7. and Ammunitioii. 

There is hardly anything to be said in favour of restrictions placed 
on the import and use of arms and ammunitions, which are absolutely 
necessary for the protection of subjects and preservation of peace and 
order. It is also submitted that restrictions at present existing on 
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the right of the States to have arms and ammunitions for the personal 
use of their Chiefs and their familieSj and restrictions against carry- 
ing arms and ammmiitions by members of their families or subjects 
in British India, should be removed'. The State feels that the Govern- 
ment and the Committee would give this question their best attention. 

7a. Eestriction on movement of Chiefs. 

It is well hnown that Government has in many respects restricted 
the movements of Chiefs and Princes of India, including those of 
Kathiawar. Such restrictions, the ^State submits, are absolutely 
unnecessary and are further derogatory to the dignity of the States. 
The question has been before the Government for its consideration 
for some years. It is hoped that the Committee will recommend that 
all restrictions on movements of Chiefs should be removed and that 
they should have the full freedom of movement according to their 
choioe. 

7b. Trial of British Indian ^Subjects, 

The States should be allowed to try in their Courts British Indian 
subjects of His Majesty for crimes committed by them in and wdthin 
the limits of their territory. All restrictions, whatever their nature, 
prohibiting the Indian States from trying British Indian subjects 
for offences committed within their territory should be removed. 

7c. Trial of Agency Policemen. 

The Kathiawar States are not allowed to try Agency Policemen 
committing offences within the limits of tHeir jurisdiction. The pro- 
hibition in question is not justified on any reasonable grounds. The 
State trusts that the restriction in question Will be removed, and the 
Kathiawar ‘States will have full freedom to try Agency Policemen 
for offences committed by them within their jurisdiction. 

7d, Refusal to pay to the States fines levied from offenders by the 
Agency Courts. 

The principle is well known that in the case of States with restricted 
jurisdiction, their residuary jurisdiction — civil and criminal — is exer- 
cised by the Agency on their behalf. In the trial of offenders by 
Agency Courts under such residuary jurisdiction, fines levied from 
such offenders should, On principle, be refunded to the States con- 
cerned. The State submits that the refusal of the Agency to do so 
is unjustifiable, particularly when the expenses of such prisoners in 
Agency jails are charged to the States concerned. 

8. Registration of deeds of sales and mortgages passed by Bhayaf^'^ 

and Mulgirasias to the Durbars. 

Buies and regulations prescribed by the Agency in this connection, 
and the undesirable procedure by which such deeds are scrutinised, 
are unduly restrictive and derogatory. The State submits that it is 
now time that the restrictions should! be removed. 

9. Giras Appeals. 

The State submits that the old Constitution of the Giras Courts 
still maintained is galling to the States and highly derogatory and 


amounts, in e:ffect, to interference with tlieir internal autonomy. 
Giras cases and matters are in their nature purely domestic, and final 
decisions in such matters should naturally rest with the (States them- 
selves. The States should have full freedom to decide Giras cases in 
their own rights and there should be no appeals to the .Agency oi* 
Government against their decision in such matters. 

W,: Mining Contracts, 

This State submits that there are large restrictions placed by the 
Government on the right of the States to give mining contracts for 
the purpose of developing the resources of their revenues. These 
restrictions should now foe removed and the State® should be left the 
freedom of entering into contracts for mines and minerals without 
any interference from the Agency or the Government 

11, Status and style. 

The States enjoying powers of the Third and Fourth Classes are 
vei'y often styled as Talukas and their Eulers are merely addressed 
as Thakors or Darbars Shri in official correspondence. The 
practice in question deserves to be now discontinued and States 
enjoying Third and Fourth Class powers should be styled as '^'States’’ 
and their Eulers as ^VThakore Saheb 'C or Darbar Saheb in 
correspondence by the Agency and the Government. 

12. Individual representation in the Chamber of Princes, 

Individual representation in the Chamber of Princes to the States 
is denied to those below the States enjoying Salute of nine guns. 
The criterion in question is obviously objectionable and is detrimental 
to the individual rights of the States. It is submitted that the restric- 
tion in question should be removed and individual representation 
should be allowed to us, in view of the fact that the Government should 
not in these days draw any line of invidious distinction between 
States and States. The practice or procedure in question cannot 
be justified on any reasonable grounds and requires to be modified 
as prayed. 

The ‘State need hardly add that there are besides these several other 
restrictions and restraints imposed upon the States. These have had 
the cumulative effect of seriously derogating from the rights, status 
and dignity of the States and have afiected their internal independence 
which, it is hoped, the Government would not now desii'e. 

The State feels that considering the way in which the rights of 
the States have till now been dealt with by the Government, the 
Committee will recommend that the sense of justice of the British 
Government should prevail and the Government will come forward, 
without any fear of loss of prestige, possessions or powers, to right 
the wrongs done to the States in the past, and restore them their 
just rights and possessions, and will henceforth so adjust and work 
out the system that mutual confidence may not be impaired, and 
detriment directly to the interests of the States and indirectly to the 
interests of British India and of India as a whole and of the Empire 
will be easily avoided. 


LAKHTAR. 

liight of tht State to ranJi as a full -power Second Cku^ State. 

Colonel' Walker’s guarantee implies tliat the Kathiawar B tales 
were to he allowed the fullest powers and status they enjoyed when 
such guarantee was given. This State has been recognised by Govern- 
ment Officers, such as Colonel le Grand Jacob ajid others, as enjoying 
the full status of a Second Class State. Colonel le Grand Jacob has, 
in his report on Kathiawar, dated 1842 A.D., classed this State as 
..Second Class along with those ■ of , Limb di, Waiikaner,- Wadhwaii, 
Bajkot, Palitana, Dhrol, Morvi and Gondal. Of these Morvi and 
Gondal have been raised to the First Class. But omission in a sub- 
sequent report led the Government to place this State in the Third 
Class, although its area exceeds that of the Second Class State of 
Wadhwan, and its Euler is senior in point of lineage, and its income 
is larger than that of the Second Class State of Dhrol, even though 
almost half of its area is held by its Bhayats (cadets). Its Euler is, 
l>esides, in descent on a footing of equality with those of the important 
Second Class States of Limbdi and Wankaner. The past history of 
the Province will show that the title by which the Euler of the State 
was addressed was Thakur in the same manner as the Rulers of 
the aforesaid States were addressed by Government, as pointed out 
by Colonel Lang in his report to Government in 1853 xl.D. The State 
adds that even the Gaekwar Government had, in the past, addressed 
the ancestors of its Eulers with honours higher than those with which 
it addressed the Eulers of Limbdi, Wankaner and Wadhwan. Under 
the circumstances it was not permissible to Government to subsequently 
draw a distinction between the respective status of the aforesaid States 
and this State in 1866 or at any time betw-een 1853 and 1866. The late 
Thakore Saheb protested strongly against the -ex parte reports of the 
Local Officers placing the State in the Third Class subsequently, but 
his protests were overruled. At last in 1923, the claim of the late 
Thakore Saheb was partially recognised by the Government, wdth the 
result that he was granted the enhanced powers and honours of the 
Second Class. Unfortunately he did not long survive to enjoy such 
honours and powers. After his demise, the present Euler moved the 
Government for grant of the full powers and status of the Second 
Class. The Government has been lately pleased to grant to the present 
Euler full civil and criminal jurisdiction, minus the power to try 
for capital offences persons other than his own subjects, and sentences 
of death passed by him being made subject to confirmation by the 
Hon. the Agent to the Governor-General, Western India States 
Agency, and the hereditary title of Thakore sSaheb ” to the Euler 
of the State. But it is clear that full criminal jurisdiction as well 
as the honours and status of a Second Class Euler and the right to 
have direct relations with the Government of India, much less with 
the Hon. the Agent to the Governor-General, have unfortunately 
been denied to him. This State submits that the withholding 
by the Government of the full powers and honours of a Euler of a 
Second Class State from its Euler amounts, in effect, to a breach of 
the guarantee given by Colonel Walker's Settlement. Considering 
the age, experience and admittedly the benevolent rule of its present 
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liiiler, the State hopes that the Committee will be pleased to recom- 
mend that the Government should not withhold from, the State the 
grant of the full powers and honours of the Second Class and his 
consequent r.ight of individual and independent representation in the 
Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Minor restrictions. 

This State need hardly remind the Committee that several mi nor 
restrictions and reductions have had . the cumulative effect of s.'rioiisly 
derogating from the rights, status and dignity of the States. Gradual 
reduction of forms and ceremonies on the occasions of the visits of 
the lluiers of States, growing difference between the positions of Chiefs 
and Political Officers to the prejudice of the former, restrictions on 
their movement in general and on their freedom to contract for the 
purpose of developing their resources in mines and minerals, purchase 
and import of arms and ammunitions for their i^ersonal use as well 
as for that of their families and State Police and Sibaiidi, absence 
of reciprocity as regards execution of decrees, restrictions on cultiva- 
tion, import and export of opium, hemp, &c., on import of salt, 
absence of reciprocity in actual practice in matters pertaining to 
registration of deeds of sales and mortgages passed by Mulgirasias 
or Bhayats to the Durbars, right of appeal to Bhayats and Mulgirasias 
in Giras cases under the old Constitution of 1873 of Giras court, now 
abolished, restriction on the right of adoption, which are clearly 
matters of a domestic nature and fall within the absolute jurisdiction 
of the States, and such other matters amounting to interference with 
the internal independence and economy of the States, are only a few 
of the many glaring instances of restrictions and breaches of obliga- 
tions on the part of the Government. 

The State feels that considering the way in which the rights of the 
States have till now been dealt with by the Government, the Com- 
mittee will recommend that the sense of justice of the British Govern- 
ment should prevail, and it should induce it to come forward, without 
any fear of loss of prestige, possessions or powers, to right the wrongs 
done to the States in the past, and restore to them their just rights 
and possessions, and to henceforth so adjust and work out the system 
that mutual confidence may not be impaired, and detriment directly 
to the interests of the States and indirectly to the interests of British 
India and of India as a whole and of the Empire may be easily 
avoi ded. 


THARAD. 

Lastly it is requested that the sovereign authority of the Princes 
over their vassals and subjects may kindly not be denied directly or 
indirectly, in official correspondence, as such intervention is against 
treaties between the States and. the benign British Government. 

The State would also request that international agreements should 
not be regarded as automatically binding on the States. In fairness, 
their views may be first ascertained before the agreements are entered 
into. 
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SONPUR. ,, 

'It has'beea shown in connection with the States^ rights and privileges 
of the Rulers of the Samhalpur Group that only in the matter of 
confirmation of death sentences passed by the Rulers of the Sambalpur 
tract, the records of the cases have to be submitted to the local Govern- 
ment. It has also been remarked that during these days of advanced 
administration by the States and of thorough supeiwision by the Political 
Agent the practice may be fully abolished with perfect safety to the 
subjects of the States. It has also been shown that a slight interference 
by the Political Agent in the matter of his giving advice to the Ruhn-s 
has been due to iiiadvertence to the rules in force. If, therefore, the 
Rulers of Group 1 of Sambalpur area be exempted from submitting 
records of death sentences to the local Government, the -States com 
eerned will be perfectly autonomous under the benign supervision of 
the British Government and thereby the Rulers will develop higher 
sense of responsibility and will administer the States in a better 
manner by remaining loyal t<> the Paramount Power. 


8ERAIKELLA. 

The State of Seraikella was always independent and never came 
under Mughals or Mahrattas. In 1803 the Governor-General, Marquis 
of Wellesley, caused friendly communications to be addressed to the 
then Chief Raja Abhiram Singh Deo of Seraikella inviting his assist- 
ance in the war against the Mahrattas and assuring him that British 
Government would always resx)ect his rights to hold Seraikella revenue- 
free. xAbhiram Singh rendered the assistance asked for. Lord Minto, 
the next Governor-General similarly addressed the Chief as an equal 
rather than a dependent Chief and recognised as one of the staunchest 
friends of the British. Major lloughsedge, Agent to the Governor- 
General, on the instruction of the Supreme Government, offered the 
following terms to the then Ruler of Seraikella in 1819: — 

It Is considered necessary to enlist your country also under the 
protection of this Government. It is intended to preserve and keep 
intact wdiatever position, respect, honour or land you might be 
holding from before and the Government means the welfare and 
prosperity of the country. 

Before the State of Seraikella came under the protection of the 
British Government, it enjoyed full sovereignty, and the British 
Government had also not interfered in the internal autonomy of tBe 
State for many years on account of the said solemn assurances. 

But by the issue of an uncalled for and unjustifiable Sanad in 1899, 
the internal autonomy of the State has been greatly interfered with. 
Protests have been made against this but to no material efecfc. By 
virtue of its aforesaid independent position and by the terms of 
the said solemn assurances, the status and position of the 


'Seraikella StaM are in no way inferior to any of the many Treaty 
States of India, but unlike them, this State — 

(a) is not entitled to the membership of the said Chamber of 
Princes in his own right, 

(b) has no voice in the Standing Committee of the said Chamber, 

(c) has no direct political relation with the Government of India, 

(d) is not entitled to the benefit of the commission of enquiry as 
noted in the MontagmChelmsford report. 

So this State claims the aforesaid privileges and rights on the 
grounds stated hereinbefore, and full benefit of the scheme that will 
hereafter be granted.' ' ' 


KHARSAWAN. 

The State of Elharsawan was always independent and never came 
under Moghals or Mahrattas. Before this State came under the 
protection of the British Government it enjoyed full sovereignty, and 
the British Government had not also interfered with the internal 
autonomy of the State. But by the issue of an uncalled for and un- 
justifiable Sanad in 1899, the internal sovereignty of the State has been 
greatly interfered with. Protests have been made against this, but to 
no material effect. 

By virtue of its aforesaid independent position, the state and 
position of Kharsawan State is in no way inferior to any of the many 
treaty states of India, bub unlike them this State — 

(а) is not' entitled to the membership of the said Chamber of 
Princes in his own right, 

(б) has no voice in the Standing Committee of the said Chamber, 

(c) has no direct political relation with the Government of India, 

(d) is not entitled to the benefit of the commission of enquiry as 
entered in the Montagu-Ohelmsford report. 

This State also objects to the exercise of police and judicial powers 
by the Government in the four villages Sinabeka, Simundiri, Samra 
and Dalki, within Pargana Chakardharpur District, Singbhum, which 
were granted to Baja Ganga Bam Deo, Baling Chief, Kharsawan State, 
under the Sanad, dated the 31st May, 1860, in recognition of His loyalty 
and of the assistance rendered by him to Government during the 
disturbances by Baja Aijun Singh and other lebels of Porhat. Under 
the terms of this Sanad, police administration and the decision of 
cases have been valid to my State. The State being under constant 
minority was under Government management during the periods, and 
the powers of police and judiciary in the above villages remained to be 
exercised all along by British Government. When recently we moved 
the Government to transfer the police and judiciary to these villages 
to my State, the local Government withheld it on the ground that 
better administration of the villages would not result. (Certified 
copies (1) of the Sanad, dated the 31st May, 1860, granted to Baja 
Ganga Bam Singh Deo, Baling Chief, Kharsawan State, (2) of the 
letter of representation to Government by me, (3) reply of the Govern- 
ment to the above representation, are annexed herewitbA 
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So this State claims the aforesaid privileges and rights on the 
grounds stated herein-before, and full benefits of the scheme that will 
hereafter be granted. 


ANNEXUEE 1. 

Translation of a Sariad, dated the May, .1860, granted to the Ruja 
Ganga Ram. Singh Zemindar of Kharsa'wmi, 

After comp iiii-ients.— Whereas the Government of India ha,s granted 
to you rent-fi'ee, on the recommendation of the Deputy Comimssion^r 
of Singhhhum and of the Commissioner of Cbutia Xagpur, the four 
villages of Sinabaka, Simudiri, Samrai and Dalki, in the Fergana 
Ohakardharpur in recognition of your loyalty and of the assistance 
rendered by you to Government during the disturbances caused by 
Raja Arjun Singh and other rebels of Porahat, this Sanad is accord- 
ingly granted to you, and it is herein declared that if you do continue 
in the same manner to be always ready to show your loyalty and to 
render assistance to Government, you and your successors shall enjoy 
from generation to generation (Putra Putradik) these four villages, as 
defined by the boundaries given below, as Lakhraj. It is incumbent on 
you to keep the ryots of these four villages under peaceful control, and 
to arrange under proper management for the collection of the rents, 
&c., appropriate to yourself. The villages should be administered in 
such a way as will lead to their gradual improvement. You shall not 
transgress the boundaries of these villages as fixed by Government. 
As regards Police administration and the decision of cases in these 
villages, you shall have the same powers as those at present exercised 
in these villages by Government officers. Whenever any crime is 
committed in these villages, it would he the duty of yourself and your 
Thikadars to give immediate information to the Police at Chakard- 
harpur. You shall not give shelter in any village under your possession 
to any criminals or bad characters. Should any such person attem.pt 
to take shelter in your villages, you shall immediately give information 
to the Government Police. On occasions when Government troops or 
officials enter or pass through your territory, you shall comply with 
requisitions for provisions, forage, &c., and shall generally render 
eveiyv assistance in your power. 


ANNEXUEE 2. , 

No. 557 E. dated 26/2/27. 

To the Political Agent and Commissioner. 

My esteemed Friend. 

In continuation of my letter No. 40 E., dated the 26th April, 1926, 
I have the honour to address you as regards police and judicial ad- 
ministration in the four villages Sitahaka, Dulki, Samraidhi and 
Simundiri dn the pergana Porhat of the Singhhhum District. 

On the 31st of May, 1860, these four villages \vere granted to my 
ancestor, Raja Ganga Ram Singh Deo, Ruling Chief of Kharsawan, 
in recognition of his loyalty and the assistance rendered by him to the 
Government during disturbances caused by Raja Arjun Singh and 
other rebels of Forbatb 
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The Police arj^d the judicial administration in tlm above four villages 
are at present carried on by the Goveimmeiit. But they are hscally a 
part of my State which enjoys the full revenue derived from them. 
From the Sanad which lays down ‘tit is incumbent on you to keep 
the ryots of these four villages undey peaceful control . . . The 
villages should be administered in such a way as w'ould lead to their 
gradual improvements. As regards police administration and decision 
of cases in these villages you shall have the same powers as those at 
present exercised in these villages by Government officers’^ it is quite 
clear that the Ruling Chief of Kharsawan is responsible for the 
administration of these villages and that it was not the intention of 
the Government that he shouid be deprived of police and judicial 
functions. 

Unfortunately my ancestors did not eare to exercise these villages 
for reasons known to them. The four villages were not linked wdth 
the Kharsaw'an State and the communications were not sufficiently 
developed to facilitate close touch and supervision. It may he that 
for these reasons they did not like to take up the burden of adminis- 
tering these villages. 

I would also mention here that the police and the judicial administra- 
tion of Kendekella villages in Porhat which were granted to the Chief of 
Seraikella under exactly similar circumstances has ahvays been managed 
by that State. It is obvious that the intention of the Government was 
that both the Ruling Chiefs would enjoy the same rights and powers 
over the respective villages granted to them. 

The revisional settlement of these villages is being done by me and 
it is possible that the decision passed by me will be questioned in the 
British Civil Court. I need hardly observe that such a state of things 
would be extremely undesirable and derogatory to the dignity and 
position of a Ruling Chief apart from the serious administrative in- 
convenience which it will cause. 

I would therefore request you to kindly move the Government to 
hand over the police and judicial administration of the above four 
villages to me. For the purpose of smooth administration and for the 
arrest of persons accused of serious crimes and for the production of 
witnesses I am’ ready to accept the procedure as laid down in the Sanad, 
dated the 31st May, 1860, granted to ^Seraikella, viz., ‘‘ If any persons 
accused of serious crimes committed in Government villages or wit- 
nesses of such crime happen to be residents of the villages granted to 
you or take shelter therein the Police Daroga or any other Govern- 
ment officer .shall have power to go to such village and arrest or order 
the appearance of such persons, and every assistance shall be given 
him by the village officials.^^ 

For the efficient administration of these four villages, I shall remove 
the police outpost from Kolham (within my State) to the border of my 
State; the new outpost will be about 5-6 miles from the villages. The 
map attached sho’ws the villages marked red (Kos. 299, 307, 321 and 322). 
So the acceptance of my proposal will not entail any extra burden on 
my State. I may also point out that the Courts at Kharsawan will be 
much nearer to the villages than those at Chaibassa. 

Yours (fee., 

Raja and Ruling Chief, 

Kharsawan State. 


ANNEXUEE. S. . . 

No. 1428/G,: , , , r ^ ; 

From G.'' L. Phillip, Esq.,, I.G.S.,,, Politieal Agent and Commissioner, 
Orissa Feudatory States, Sambalpur, to the Billing Chief of the 
Feudatory State of Kharsawan, Kha-rsawan. 

Sambalpur, the 19th April, 192'7. 

Subject: — Question of Police anx> Judicial Administration of the 
FOUR Villages granted ■ tg- the Kharsawan „ Sta'fe out of the 
PoRHAT Estate. 

My Esteemed Friend, 

With reference to your letter No. ShTE., dated the %tli February, 

3 927, I have the honour to inform you that your representation praying 
for the transfer to you of the Police and Judicial Admiiiistra’tion of 
the four villages Sitahaka, Simudiri, Dalki and Samraidhi was fo-r- 
warded to the local Government for orders and that in reply they say 
that the interpretation of the Sanad by which these villages were 
granted to you is very far from dear, particularly in view of the 
deliberate difference in phrasing from the Sanad given to the Chief 
of Seraikella on the same date. They further say that Police and 
Judicial matters of these villages have been administered by the British 
Authorities in the District of Singbhum; for the past 70 years and the 
Governor in Council considers that very strong justification and some 
demonstration of advantage must be shown before the practice of so 
many years can be upset. So far from there being any advantage, it is 
understood that owing to the peculiar situation of the villages grave 
administrative ineonveniences are likely to result from the change. 
In the circumstances His Excellency in Council regrets that you must 
adhere to the status quo. 

Yours, &c., 

Political Agent and Commissioner. 


GANGPUR. 

This State, • with a number of other States, was ceded to the 
British Government in 1803 by Raghuji Bhonsla, Mahratta Chief. It 
was again' restored to the Mahrattas, Again, in 1818, it reverted to 
the British Government. It was finally ceded by the treaty of 1826. 
The State was formerly dependent on the Maharaja of Sambalpur, 
but the dependency ceased when the State came under the British 
Government in 1821 when separate Sanads were granted to each of the 
Chiefs and separate engagements entered into with them. While under 
the Mahrattas there was no Sanad system. They were treated as semi- 
.independent States. The Mahrattas simply were compelling the Chiefs 
to accept their supremacy by making some sort of exaction in the 
shape of tribute. 

Further,, the first Sanad which was issued to Baja Parsuram Sekhar 
Deo contained no stipulation or restriction for internal administra- 
tion and it was renewed on the same lines in the year 1827. The Baja 
and his descendants had the choice of freedom and non-interference in 
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matters of administration. Although the period of settlement was 
nominally for five years it was allowed to continue in force for ' several 
years. It was formally renewed on the 25th Decein'ber, 1875, when my 
grandfather, Maharaja Raghunath Sekhar Deo ascended the Gadi as 
Chief of the State. He enjoyed the same rights and privileges as 
were enjoyed by Raja Parsuram Sekhar Deo. The period of Sanad 
which was granted to him was 20 years. The Sanad, which was renewed 
in 1899, contained for the first time restrictions as to the internal admin- 
istration, such as settlement, collection of land revenue, imposition of 
taxes, excise, salt, opium, mining concessions, management of forests, 
catching of elephants, as well as appointment of Magistrates and 
Munsifs. The face of this renewed Sanad was decidedly and markedly 
different from that of others. Here was an instance of direct denial 
in official documents of the ruling authority of the Ohief- 

This State was on the same footing as other States of the Samibalpur 
group when under the Mahrattas and I am aggrieved to find a note 
made in the Feudatory Manual, Vol I, comparing this with the Chiefs 
of other States of Ghota Nagpur as Zamindars paying tribute, with 
peculiar powers of internal administration which may be reduced or 
abolished at pleasure. . 

Para, 4. Feiidatory Manual,--U is an admitted fact that the origin 
of tenure of Sambalpur Gar j at Chiefs was unknown, but certainly it 
was very ancient. They were first independent, then held in sub- 
ordination to the Maharaja of Patna, who afterwards had to yield 
supremacy to the Maharaja of Sambalpur till all fell under the 
Mahrattas in 1755 A.D., as tributaries. An agency was constituted 
after the cession of the States to the British Government in 1833, as 
South West Frontier States, and Gangpur was put in Sambalpur group. 
With reference to ancestry, history and prestige, I occupy a rank not 
in any way inferior to the Chiefs of Group I. In this connection I 
refer to the history of the States of Gangpur and Bonai, as given in 
Aitchinson^s Treaties and Sanads and in Gazatteer from which it will 
be seen that Gangpur was ceded to the British Government in 1803, 
with States classed as Group I by the Mabratta Chief Raghuji Bhon- 
sala, and was again restored to .him in 1806. It reverted to the British 
Government in 1818 and was finally ceded by the Treaty of Deogaon 
in 1826. Had not Gangpur been transferred to Choba Nagpur during 
administrative changes, it would have been classed as Group I. 

This State, being one of the Garjats States of Sambalpur, the 
origin of which was very ancient and was first independent^ claims to 
have direct relationship with the Government of I?idia and to be entitled 
to have aforesaid privileges and rights on the grounds stated herein- 
before, and benefit in full measure of the scheme that will hereafter be 
i>-ranted considering its present position of importance and anciency. 


BONAI. 

This State desires to bring forward a variety of questions, both 
political and economic, as part of the general case to be presented 
before the Committee. In the meantime, it will content itself by 
observing that the terms of the Sanad now granted to the Ruling Chief 
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of Boiiai ave in utter contravention of his past rights and privileges, 
and impose unwarranted restrictions on his power's relating to the 
internal adniinistratioii of the: State. When this State was under the 
Mahrattas, the State was required only to pay a small portion of its 
Revenues in the shape of tribute, the Chief having complete autonomy in 
all matters of internal administration.. When the State was finally 
ceded to the British Government in 1826, the system of granting Saiiads 
and taking engagernenfcs came into force. The Saiiads were subject to 
periodical revision, but beyond slightly raising or leaving luiehanged 
the amount of tribute payable to the British Government, no attempt 
was ever made to impose restrictions on the powers of the Chief. It was 
the renewal Sanad, granted in 1899, which for the first time contained 
various restrictions, interfering seriously with the loug-stariding 
j'iglits and privileges of the Chief. This State submits that in re.speet 
of powers, rights and privileges it stands on the same footing as the 
States in the Sambalpur Group (Patna, Kalahandi, Sonepur, Bamra 
ami Rairakhol), of which it, along with Gaiigpur, formed a part cliiring 
the sovereignty of Mahrattas, and that its subsequent transfer to the 
Chota-Nagpur group for administrative convenience cannot affect 
detrimentally its status, rights and privileges. This State accordingly 
claims — 

(1) Its inclusion in the Samalpur Group mentioned above with 
revision of its Sanad on lines similar to the Sanads granted 
to the States in that gi'oup. 

(2) Membership of the Chaniher of Princes in its own right. 

(3) A direct voice in the Standing Committee of the said Chamber. 

(4) Direct Political relations with the Government of India. 

(5) Benefit of the commission of enquiry mentioned in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report. 

(6) Full benefit of any .scheme that may hereafter come into 
operation. 


PIPLODA. 

The State has, as at present advised, no other question to add to the 
list of questions. It is, however, hoped that Government will place all 
the States on the same footing as regards matters which are of general 
importance and applicable to all, on the principle of greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number. 


TRAVANCORE. JAMKHANDL 

COOCH BEHAR. RAIVIDURG. 

CAfyiBAY. KURUNDWAD (Senior). 

DUJANA. 

These States indicated that they had no other questions to bring 
forward. 
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